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NATIONAL  SERIES. 


A  National  Sihib  of  the  Amirioah  Journal  of  Education  is  annoano- 
ed  in  adTsnce  of  the  completion  of  the  New  Series  on  the  pUn  set  forth 
in  the  Prefiioe  to  the  first  Tolume  in  1863,  in  consequence  of  the  editor*s 
appointment  hj  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  created  hj  the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  *  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Education.*  The  creation  of  this  office  is  the 
realization,  in  a  most  unexpected  way,  of  his  own  *  Plan  of  a  Central 
Agencj  for  the  Adranoement  of  Education  in  the  United  States,*  first 
projected  in  rude  outline  in  a  statement  *3ubmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  at  Washing^n  in  1888,  and  again  in  1889,  in  con- 
nection with  the  objects  and  schedules  of  the  national  census  of  1840  (by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  any  official  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
attendance  for  the  entire  country  was  obtained) ;  and  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  his  communication  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Adrance- 
ment  of  Education,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  Dec,  1854  In  the  annual  and  special  reports  of  this  new  Depart 
ment,  much  of  the  information  which  it  was  in  the  plan  of  the  New 
Series  to  collect  and  disseminate,  will  be  given  to  the  public  with  a  full* 
ness  and  thoroughness  not  possible  without  official  position  and  much 
clerical  help.  These  reports,  so  fiir  as  they  are  of  a  general  and  perma* 
nent  character,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  have  embodied 
in  this  National  Series,  together  with  such  discussions  of  educational 
topics  as  may  not  be  covered  by  official  documents.  The  immediate 
management  and  all  pecuniary  profits,  if  any  of  that  as  yet  unknown 
quantity,  will  belong  to  the  individual,  or  association,  which  may  be  found 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  publication.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  Department  to  advance  an  interest,  so  delicate,  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  important,  as  the  Education  of  the  People,  without 
authority  to  originate  or  administer  any  system,  institution  or  agency, 
by  which  the  education  of  a  single  person  is  secured,  and  with  means 
and  clerical  force  so  utterly  inadequate  to  even  inaugurate  an  efficient 
system  of  inquiry  and  dissemination — will  engross  all  the  energy  and 
time  of  the  Commissioner.  If  he  had  not  great  reliance  on  his  material 
already  collected,  and  on  the  means  and  methods  of  dissemination  al- 
ready tried,  he  should  at  once  retire  from  the  position  and  continue  his 
labors  in  his  old  unofficial  and  unpaid  way. 

Hnvbt  Babnabow 
'      AjOTAFOua,  Mardi,  1867. 


NATIONAL    SERIES. 

The  undersigned  baa  assumed  the  heavy  responsibility  of  continQing  the  pub 
lioation  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  the  same  compreheusiTe 
plan  on  which  it  was  projected  in  1855,  viz.,  "to  embody  the  matured  views 
and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators  and  teachers  in  perfecting 
Ihe  organizatioDf  administratioD,  instructinn  and  discipline  of  schools  of  every 
grade,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society  and  relig- 
ion ;**  and  particularly  to  give  in  the  National  Series  "  an  account  of  public 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  educational  movements  generally, 
in  the  United  States." 

The  first  number  of  the  National  Series  of  the  Ahbrican  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  iraued  in  September,  1867,  and  will  be  continued  quarterly 
(hereafter  on  the     lowing 

^RMS :  For  a  single  copy,  on')  year,  (Noa.  1,  8,  8,  4,  N.  S.,)    .       .         $4.00 
Vor  a  Mingle  number, •       •       .      1.25 

EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIOBNCB. 

To  each  subscriber  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will  be  sent  the 
Monthly  Circular  of  the  Department  of  Education,  which  will  contain  not 
only  such  Circulars  and  information  relating  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  mi^ 
have  oocasioo  to  issue,  but  **  notices  in  advance  of  the  anniversary  or  special 
meetings  of  educational  asiK)ciation8  when  authoritatively  adviped  of  the  same; 
tbstracts  of  the  proceedings  of  educational  meetings  when  officially  communi- 
Mited ;  discussion  and  action  of  constitutional  conventions,  legislatures,  munid- 
pal  bodies,  boards  of  education,  school  committees,  relating  to  schools  snd  edu- 
cation ;  statistics,  benefactions,  and  reliable  Items  of  edueational  movements  io 

different  States  and  countries.'* 

D.  N.  CAMP. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  Journal  should  be  addressed  to 

A  M KRiOAN  Journal  or  Education.  Eartford,  Oontk 


NATIONAL 

2b  Subscribers  to  ihe  American  Jounud  of  Edueaiionfor  1867 : 

The  coDstant  preasare  of  engagementB  connected  with  bis  witbdrmwal  from 
the  presidency  of  St  John's  College,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  t(^ether  with  a  reluctance  to  annoouce  the  suspension  or 
abandonment  of  the  publication  of  a  periodical  whose  wliole  aim  and  scope 
were  in  harmony  with  his  present  plan  of  operations  as  Commissioner  of  Edn- 
cation,  and  at  the  same  time  his  conscious  inability,  in  addition  to  his  new 
labors,  without  essential  help  both  in  Uie  business  and  editorial  work,  to  comply 
with  the  urgent  requests  of  many  old  subscribers  to  continue  the  publication 
until  the  whole  field  of  systems,  institutions,  and  methods  had  been  thorooghly 
surveyed,  as  was  originally  contemplated,  have,  up  to  this  time,  prevented  the 
undersigned  both  from  issuing  the  numbers  for  March  and  June,  and  from  mak- 
ing any  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  failure,  or  of  hui  intentions  for  the 
future.  He  is  now  able  to  say  that  under  the  special  management  of  Professor 
D.  N.  Camp,  as  proprietor  and  publisher,  and  the  general  direction  of  its  f(»rmer 
editor,  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  the  pubhcation  of  the  Journal  will  be  continued  on 

such  terms  as  will  be  announced  by  him. 

HEXRY  BARNARD. 
WASHDrGTON,  Jwne  8,  1867. 

VATIONAL  SERIES,  1867>8. 

The  undersigned  will  commence  in  September,  1867,  the  publication  of  a  new 
aeries  of  the  American  Journal  op  Educatiok,  edited  by  Hexrt  Barnard, 
TJi.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  issued  quarterly,  tlie  four  nomb^n 
to  comprise  (with  the  Circulars  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  cootaiiiing 
Educational  Intelligence,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  included  in  t^ie  Index) 
a  Tolume  of  800  pages,  with  four  portraits  fit>m  engravings  on  steel,  and  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  School  Architecture. 

Terms:  For  a  single  copy,  one  year,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  National  Series.  $4  00 

For  a  single  number 1  25 

df*  All  communications  relating  to  the  National  Series  of  the  Journal  may 
be  addressed  to 

The  American  Jottrnal  op  Education,  Eartf*nd,  CcmoL, 

Or  to  David  N.  Camp,  Sew  Britain,  Ovwl 

[Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Prof.  Camp  felt  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  management  of  the  Journal,  and  on  the  compl«:tion 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  National  Series,  the  editor  announced  to 
the  subscribers  that  the  publication  would  be  continued  from  year 
to  year  by  embodying  the  official  documents  of  the  CommisAioncT 
of  Education,  and  until  he  should  announce  some  other  arran^^e- 
ment.  In  the  meantime,  he  should  have  the  satiftfaction  of  pre- 
senting to  the  subscribers  for  the  year  1869,  a  copy  of  the  American 
Year  Book,  which  would  contain  the  statistics  of  scb<^>olA  of  different 
grades,  and  of  charitable  institutions  of  the  different  States,  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  area,  population,  government,  reli^on, 
industries,  and  resources  of  the  different  countries  in  the  World.] 
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DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY. 
ORIGINAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

bwwd  M  ft  CircDlu  in  Mty.  1855,  and  piiblithed  in  Aufosl  foUnwinf .  wiifa  tfat  in 

ifain  with  a  Poilacript  in  JaniMcy,  IsJA. 


In  the  great  educational  movement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Continent,  and  especially  throaghoat  all  the  stated  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  manv  vears  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  onlv  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  but  of 
a  series  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  emboij  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wiiic  statesmen,  etiucaton 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  admini>tration.  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succe^ «ion  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion  ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  viewa. 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  gr^t  fitrld. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  fc^r  the 
increase  and  diffuzion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discu:-«ion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interef^t : — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  scries  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  euiUnl  ving  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee^ 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Ck>mmitiee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso* 
elation  should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Aitodaticn,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation,  on  the  part  of 
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individuals,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso* 
ciation  was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publica- 
tion beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Contributions  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
Stales,*  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

'  P.  S.  After  much  of  the  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  was  in  typo,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  T) .  D., 
in  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  tho 
title  of  The  American  College  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respective  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review. 

Note  to  New  Edition. — The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
'editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  having 
been  dissolved  hy  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
has  resumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Library  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Peters  will  continue  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
he  has  given  the  joint  name.  H.  B. 

Eabtvord,  Jaaofliy  1, 1850. 


PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  AGENCY 


fOm  Tin   ADTANCBMKNT  OP  EDUCATION   IN  THE   UNITED  rTATtl. 

i 

The  following  Plan  for  ^'the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge" 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plant  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  AasociutioD]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  ag«>iit ;  with  a  salary, 
■nd  to  famish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depciaitory  of  educational  docaineots  ana 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent :  . 

1.  To  deTote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education^  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  thecyry  and 
practice  of  cdnoation  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
sod  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Ivlacational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
dJMeminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  aooompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  mat<>rial  aids  of  education. 

(o)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  oth<*r  StatcMi  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  s^'stem  of  educational  exchange  betwe^^n  literary  iniititutions  is 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  leniit  one  m^'ting  or 
conference  of  the  fnends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washingt/in  [uf  'Ise- 
where]  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  th4 
progresi  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  fiftr  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  imm  «id«r  tU 
general  title  of  the  An bkican  Jourji al  ajto  Libeast  or  Eoocatiom. 

I.  A  JouBNAL  OP  Educatiom,  to  be  issued  in  qnarterly  or  monthly  nomb«rrs« 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institatioos  and  methods  of  «3d«catioo,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  edoostko,  and  U»  nnakA  an  oetoro 
Tolume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

IL  A  Libbabt  or  Eoucatkmi  ;  to  consisi  of  •  series  of  'fnAf^*iiA*iUi  tnmUmm 
OD  the  following  [among  other]  snlijeets,  to  be  Msoed  ia  parts,  »m4  U»  hm 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  sobseriberi ;  the  sevcTBl  ftiU  or  tfKtsiiS  to 
■ake  an  ootsvo  toIum  of  al  IsMt  600  pigw  per  y^ 
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1.  A  Catai/ksue  of  the  best  publicatioDs  on  the  organization,  instraotion  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  ths 
English,  French,  aud  Gernuin  languages. 

2.  A  History  op  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  op  Elembntart  [nsteuction  in  Eueopb,  based  on  tho 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States  ;  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (6.) 

5.  School  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoastics,  seating,  &c.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  lialls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  tillages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsedly  populated  districts 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  otlier 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement.  « 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &o. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  ScHooi^  OF  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  ooUeffe, 
•nd  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
naviffatiou,  &o. 

18.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  "Education,  including  adult  schools,  eycning  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &o. 

22.  I^braries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalc^eing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importiince  to  teachers  and  school  ofEcers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  us>'d  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  differ- 
ent countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  oonstitnte  an  Enctolopidia  of  Education. 


f rtfatt. 


Tbb  plan  of  a  teries  oT  poblieatiooB.  tmhnesDg  a 
ed  moothly  or  quarterly.  dcToled  exdcnrelT  to  : 
CQWon.  and  Statistics  of  Sytt/tmm,  InctitatiooL  and  \f  «ib:i5f  ^ 
tioQ,  in  different  coontries.  with  special  refereoce  i:y  li^  vjKMisj:iL  uuc 
wants  of  oor  own.  was  formed  hf  tlie  ondendftM  is  I>ft2  tc  ii«  6»- 
continoance  of  the  first  series  of  the  CoDoectirat  Cocrrirr  ^nt-xjl  Jmr 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  AojjdsC  1S3SL  In  prnK^^itrie  -x  lui  rui.!. 
eral  tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics  oociiec^ei  w.i;  iijt  ir^zt 
tion,  administratxMi.  and  instrocticm  of  srbooU  ^  LEf^r.^  x— u6^  tad. 
especially  of  pablic  elementary  schools  were  ppepf*f  i.r.f  yrj:*  .ac^^ai, 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  trzrel.  s:ir*«:<^;c«:i£UK.  -p-je- 
chase,  and  exchange. 

The  farther  prosecution  of  the  work  w&f  s»pe7i5ff  r.  Tzntf^fwaaztat 
of  his  accepting  the  office  of  Commissiooer  cC  P:^':j?  S;iiXii»  ii  2l*j:«ae 
Island,  bat  was  resumed  in  1849.  on  hk  resr^--?  tLe  stn^t.     !:.  'Arj.  tue 
plan  was  brought  without  success  before   the  ArDe*jrfcr  I'.tfrs.'j-jt  tf 
lostruction.  at  its  annual  meeting  at  NoniazLpctr^  zl  ^.cr.^ttr'.tx.  wrji  u 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  edocatioo  in  New  Eor^^^i-     Ht.rx'.,^  uws 
induced  lo  accept  the  office  of  Super iiitec»de^t  of  C:«=*id'.c  S-.tiviuf  a 
Connecticut,  for  the  puipose  of  reef4abIjfLi*>z  i:je  t^zuruLmA,  ySjirj 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1S42.  the  uodencerxe;'  "aiiS^ri-x*  *.•.  far^r 
out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  K-riet  :<f  r»p.'-.*  i.-j:   or_->- 
ments,  each  devoted  to  one  important  Eobien.  undt?-  t  jvr.f--*y  uf  u« 
Legislature.     In  this  connection  ^  Practical  !l]ar.r&i)'>!j»  Y  v»t  ?«'i'jrr.4>*«s 
of  School  Architecture."  ^Normal  Schools,  azid  <r.*jer  l-^v^*-' tvuk  and 
Agencies  for  the  Profossiooal  Training  and  Lnpryr*-::**^-:  '.if  l*^r.i»r^!' 
and  ''National  Education  in  Europe."  were  pfrepf^d  tri;  ;r^t-:*«!«^ 
Finding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  cfja^u.ii^i  wjl  '.'^z  ^vi^ 
cral  correspondence,  and  special  research  and  n5*xU'ji.  »•  i-r  Vit  c::!!!.* 
pletion  of  the  series  required,  were  too  m^ci  fvr  rjt  :i»ri..'^  lie  r«Mr  jr»ttd 
his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execuU'x.  '/  'Jut  ii*..*".     ¥^j^vug 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institutioa.  or  u»t  ATi^^ncbi.  Ask'xufe^jon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  ertai»;i«:!n«t-j: '/  a  C«i.i«^ 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in   March.   l%!iS    'xj    tuf  vvb 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and   Lrt»nL«nr  vf  Edu'ji^ 
tion.    Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April  Vj  pnxr.  \ut  iirwi 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edocatnn.  m  cocoMaciJub  wxtb  tbe 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assodatioo  for  1S6I,  to  be  issued 
oo  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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After  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  One  was  in  type,  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal.  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jout- 
nal  of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
after  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  "  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  L 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papers 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Habtford,  Conn.,  } 
Mat  1, 1856.     $ 


NEW  SERIES. 


With  the  i  umber  for  March,  1862,  we  shall  commence  a  Xkw  Si 
qC  the  Ambricax  Joubsal  of  £ducatiox,  aad  with  a  moderate  encoor* 
agemeot   from  the   thoughtful  and   active    friends  of  educational   im- 
provement,  we   shall   continue  our  quarterly  issues,   until   thej  hare 
reached  at  least  six  volumes.     We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodical     It  will  be  devoted  as  (torn  the  start,  exclusivelj 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Suti^ 
tics  of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  refcrciicc  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own«     We  shall  studiously  avuid  ttie  inser* 
tion  of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  Hoe  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  aiiv  allot- 
ment of  the  great  tield  of  American  Education.     We  leave  the  work  of 
controversy  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  sLail 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

L  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  deveIopnu:nts  of  hu- 
man culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances Of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  frum  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  em'rxidied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  racea, 
and  governments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
cal order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accontpIUhed 
in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
^stematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Chriat — in  Chir.a,  In-lii, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine — by  Confucius,  by  the  Veda-  ar.l  H'llVnx, 
by  S^roaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  Daviil,  Solfmi'/n.  and  the 
Rabbi. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athen<»,  un«it:r  ih..  in-'itu- 
tions  of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  p^i'-ts  and  {.hil'^^-.'T.ri  r-  an  1 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Ari.->totle,  and  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome, 
by  the  didactics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Pliny s,  Ouintillian  and 
Ludao. 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Christianitj, 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
(b)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (c)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  (d)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Austin ;  (e) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis ;  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  Incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  (h)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  (i)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities ;  (J)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  {k)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  influence,  and  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  affairs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(Q  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer- 
sal education — of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

IL  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im- 
provement of  Teachers. 

IV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  including  a 
full  account  of  Military  Schools. 

y.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  different  countries. 

VI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Benefac- 
tors of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 
foundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and-methods  of  in- 
struction. 

Henry  Barnard. 

Hartford,  March,  1862. 
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501-613. 
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cieties, vn.  1(H). 

Educational  Development  in  Europe,  by  H.  P.  Tappan, 
I.  247-268. 
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Jacobs,  VL  612;  Jahn,  VIII.  196;  Luther,  IV. 
421;  Meinutto,  VL  600;  Melanctlion,  IV.  741; 
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V.  229;  Raumer,  VIL  200,  381;  VIIL  101;  X. 
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V.  155;  Vogel.  IX.  210;  Wolf,  VL  260. 

Swiss  Views  of  Education,  Fellenberg,  IH,  594; 
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Mulcaster,  XVIL  177 ;  Spencer,  XL  445 ;  Sedg- 
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Bacon,  V.  663 ;   Cowley,  XU.  651 ;  Hoole, 
647;  Petty.  XL  190. 
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Acqaavira,  and  the  Rati<i  Studiorum,  XIV.  -t^- 

Aflams,  John.    Education  and  the  Sute,  XV.  13. 

Adan»a,  J.  O-  On  Normal  SchooU,  I,  5W.  Educa- 
tion and  the  State,  XV.  12.  Educational  Refurm 
in  Silesia.  XYIL 

Addtson,  Joseph.    Education  and  Sculpture,  XL  1^ 

Adelon;,  J.  C.    Philological  I^bora,  XL  451. 

Azaaaiz,  L.  Museum  (ifComparative  Zd<iloi^.  IX.  615. 

Ai^irola,  Rudolf.    Life  and  Opinions.  IV.  TH* 

Airy.  G.  B.     Mathematics  and   Natural   Science  in 

schooK  xvn. 

Akerij,  8.    Deaf-mute  Training,  m.  **8, 
Akroyd,  E.     Mode  of  Improving  a  Factory  Popula- 
tion, vnL  3n5. 
Albert,  Prince.    On  Science  and  Art,  IV.  f^lS. 
Abult,  A.  Bronaoo.    School-day*,  XVL  130. 
Alcott,   William  A.    Educational   Viewt,  IV.  629. 

Plan  of  Village  School,  IX.  540. 
Allyn.  Robert.    Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  n.  M4. 
Andtofsoo,  H.  J.    Schools  of  Physical  Science,  L  515. 
Andrews,  I.  VV.    Educational  Labors,  XVI.  604. 
.Andrews,  L.     Educational  labors,  XVL  ^M. 
Andrews,    S.    J.    The  JesuiU    and    their    Schools, 

XIV.  455. 
Anthony.  H.    On  Competitive  Examinations  at  West 

Point  XV.  51. 
Aristotle,   and   his  Educational   Views,  XTV.    1^1. 

Cited,  m.   45;    IV.  463;    V.  673;    VII.  415; 

VnL  40-79;  X.  133-195. 
Arnold.  MaUhew.     Tribute   to    Guizot,    XI.    281. 

Schools  of  Holland.  XTV.  712. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  as  a  Teacher,  IV.  545-581. 
Ascbam,    Reefer.      Biofraphical    Sketch.    ITT.     23. 

Tozophilus;    the  Schoole  of  Shootinge,  m.  41. 

The  Schoolmaster,  IV.  155;  XI.  57. 
Aihbarton,   Lord.     Prize   Scheme  and   Address  on 

Teaehrnf  Common  Things,  L  629. 
AosCin,  Sarah.    Eads  of  a  Good  Education,  XI.  20. 
Ascotinoa.    Study  of  German,  XL  162. 

Baehe,  A.  D.    On   a  National  University.  L  477. 

Edoeaiioa  in  Europe,  Vm.  435,  444.  455,  564, 609 ; 

TT     lfS7,  210,  569:    TTT    337;  XTTl    .103.  307. 
Baeoa,  Leonard.    Life  of  James  Hillhouse,  VI.  325. 
Bacon,  Lofd.     His  Philosophy  and  its  Influence  upon 

EdoeataDo.    V.   663.     Essays    on   Education,    and 

Sladiea.  with  Anaototions  by  Whately.  XTTT,  1U3. 
Bailer.  Ebeaenr.    Memoir.  TTT   4'29.    Girls'  High 

School  in  Boaton  in  1S3R,  TTTT,  252. 
Ihker.  T.  B.  L.    Rclbrmatory  Education,  IIL  789. 
Baker,  W.  S.     Itiaeratinf  School  Agency,  L  799. 
I.N.  P.    M0nuaorZo9log7,IX.619. 


Bard,  Samuel.    Schools  of  Louisiana.  IL  4T3L 

Barnard,  I).  D.  Right  of  Sute  to  e»tabli>h  Sehonls, 
XL  323.    Memoir  of  S.  Van  RrDM^-.»er.  VL  ^£L 

Barnard,  f*.  A.  P.  Improrennents  id  Aii^r^aa  Cui- 
lex««.  L  269.  Influence  of  Yak  <  v  :*x*.  V.  "^^ 
Memoi^r,  V.  753-7HO.  Titles  and  Ari  >«>«  nf  PuUr- 
cations,  V.  7IS3-760.  Value  uf  C.a«^»l  9tiidw«. 
V,  763.  Open  System  of  L*wrcr»it>  'I'earhing.  V, 
765.  Post-graduate  l>e|iartineot,  V.  775.  Oral 
Teaching,  V.  775. 

Barnard,  II.     Educational  I<abors  .n  (V.MVt:cot  fi«M 
1837  to  Itq2,  L  ^^,  Speech  in  l^-i*  ature  in  IK1\ 
678;    AddreM  to  the  People  of  i%  arcct-cot,  C79; 
Analysis  of  First  Repitrt  in  IKItf,  674;  Ei|«Dditafva 
for  School  Purptises.  679 ;    Measum  artd  Kesa9ts» 
685:  Schedule  of  Inquiries.  6(^:  To,>ic«  of  School 
Lectures.  7ll9 ;  Plan  of  Stale  Institute.  721      1.^1 
in  Rhode  Island  from  lti43  to  IK49,  L  7.23: 
558;  Institute  of  Instruction.  5W:  Seri«<fofl 
tional   Tracts,  567;    Educational    I.ibranes,  S0S; 
Correspondence  with  Committee  «»f  Tea-hess.  579. 
Lal>ors  in  Ctmnecticut  from  I^5<>  to  KA.  XT.  279; 
Plan  of  Public  High  School,  279;  Public  aod  Pa- 
rental Interest  and  Co4}|ienition.  2tU:  Leral  Orghu- 
zation   of  Schools,  2r^;  School  .\ttendinre.  90; 
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vate ver.ius  Public  Schools.  J£3:  Teachi»n*  iasfli- 
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tury  Schools  and  Education,  m.  55L  819.    Mili- 
tary Schools  and  Education.  YTT    3-40i).    Xavml 
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American  Text-books,  TTH  2li9,  401.  fe^;  TTT 
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Object  Teaching  and  Primary  Instructum  m  Great 
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418. 
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Trotzendorf,  V.  F.    Eklucational  Views,  V.  107. 
Turk,  R.  C.  W.  von.    V.  155. 
Turner,  Sydney.    Reformatory  Schools,  TTT,  771. 
Tyndall.    Study  of  Physics,  ZVIL 

Vail,  T.  11.    Methods  of  Using  Books,  H.  215. 
Vassar,  M.    Plan  of  Vassar  Female  College,  XI.  55. 
Vehrli.    Hofwyl  and  Kniitzlingen,  IIL  389;  Z.  81. 
Verplanek,  J.  C.    Memoir  of  I).  H.  Barnes,  ZIV.  513. 

Scientific  Knowledge  and  Business,  V.  HO. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  di.    Drawing,  IL  4525. 

Wadsworth.  James.    Labon  of  Education,  V.  395. 
Watts,  Isaac.    Improvement  of  the  Mind,  IL  215. 
Webster,  Daniel.     Normal  Schools,  L  590.     Fre« 
Schools,  L  S9h    Education  defined,  ZIIL  H. 
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Webster,  Noah.    Schools  as  they  were,  TTTT   It>3. 

Weld,  Theodore  D.,  and  Manual  Labor.  ZV.  234. 

Wells,  W.  H.  Life  and  Educational  Laliors,  VIQ. 
5Q9.  Teachers*  Conferences,  TTTT  S72.  Teach- 
ing English  Grammar,  ZV.  241.  Exercises  on  Re- 
tiring from  Chicago  High  School,  ZIV.  81 L 

Wessel,  John.    Educational  Views,  IV.  714. 

Whately,  Archbishop.  Annotaticms on  Bacon,  xiii, 
103.    Education  defined.  ZL  18. 

Whewell,  W.  Education  defined.  ZL  IL  School 
Studies  and  University  Examinations,  ZVIL 

White,  E.  E.    National  Bureau  of  F^u..  ZVL  177. 

White.  H.  R.    The  ViUage  Matron,  m.  460. 
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Wichem,  T.  H.    Reformatory  Education,  m.  5. 603. 
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Wiiderspin,  S.    Infant  School.  IZ.  531 ;  TTTT  163. 

Wiley.  C.  H.    Schools  of  North  Carolina,  IL  527. 

Williird,  Mn.  Emma.  Female  Education,  VL  125. 
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Wise,  Henry  A.     Schools  of  Virginia,  H.  557. 
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Wykeham,  and  Winchester  College,  VIQ.  261. 
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Young,  T.  U.    Infant  School  Teaching.  ZIL  155. 
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AbwDce.  n.  «4.  3*>4  ;  V.  631 ;  XV.  ^O. 

Acadcmj,  plan  fur.  ZVL  "MO. 

Aecuraej.  YTTT  51 S. 

Ac<iubttioa,  TTTT,  512.  _ 

Acting  pl«y«,  IV.  175 :  VH.  503 ;  XIV.  474. 

AetiTity,  independeot,  Vm.  61? :  XIIL  13.  37*. 

AdQlt  eduntioo.  L  6»4 ;  VIIL  ^»>:  XVL  »3. 
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XIV.  474. 
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Aptness  tn  teach,  XIII.  763. 
Archery.  HL  41 ;  XVL  496. 
Architectural  Game,  XL  27. 

AnthmeUc,  Cume.  IX.  247;  Hill.  VL  454;  Gilles- 
pie. L  539:  Raumer,VIIL  17«;  Richards,  X.  534. 
Ait-a«  a  Study,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Dwight,  IL  409,587; 

nL467;  IV.  191;  V.  305. 
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JUL  104:  Whately,  YTTT  108. 
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Beoscbenschair.  VIL  CV,  9L  iii. 
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XIIL391. 
Chiidh<»il,  IV.  4-14 .    V.  467      VIL  3^2     XL  tO 

TTT   6£»:  XVL  i!A 
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X.  105,575:  QL  34^ 
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213:  TTTT  373. 
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TTTT     619;    Erasmn*.    XVI.    f^ .    G-44*«itk. 

TTTT,   353 ;    Johmon.  TTTT  >:3      Lorke.  TTTT 

563;  Austria,  XVL  «14.  ft*» .  L.r^-\'>^,.  HL  1^7- 
Country  Training.  UL  333 ;  V.  473 :  X.  044  ; 

141 :  XV.  3(13. 
Counters.  VllL  183 

Courage,  IX.  41 ;  X.  57 :  XIIL  5M  :  XVL  57. 
Crime  and  Education,  IV.  57*J :    VL  3J 1  4>4  .  ! 

77. 
Curiosity.  IL  HP ;  V.  477 :  TTTT   112. 572. 
Debating,  by  J.  M.  Elhsoft  L  4'<<- 
Discipline.  by  Die-U^rwec.  VnL  '"'I-*    I-^-'k*.^ 
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English  Lansrua^  and  Literature,  by  Buckham, 
XIV.  W3 ;  XVI,  556 ;  Day,  XVL  641 ;  Gibbs, 
n.  JU3:  m.  JOl;  Hart,  L  33;  Felton,  X.  284; 
March.  XVL  562 ;  WeU*.  XV.  J45. 

Fagging  in  English  Sch.M.U.  IV.  509 ;  V.  80  ;  XV.  107. 

French  Langunpc,  XV.  77^^ 

German  Language,  XI.  ir>5,  400;  XII.  4fK). 

Geography — Methods  of"  Teaching,  by  Abbenrode, 
IV.  505 ;  Currie.  IX.  289 ;  Dunn,  X.  421 ;  Hill, 
Vn.  275  ;  Key,  IX.  J86 ;  Mann,  VDI.  3W);  Mar- 
cel, XI.  35 :  Pestalozzi,  X.  150;  Phelps,  IX.  G3; 
Kaunwr.  VIII.  3 ;  Thayer,  VIII.  81. 

Geometry,  Hnsedow,  V,  512;  Diesterweg,  IV.  239 ; 
Euclid.  Vm.  I ■"».'> ;  GiIlefpie,L  541 ;  Hill,  VL  191, 
449;  It.iiuiiur.  VTTT.  155;  Sponcer,  XIII.  383. 

Geology  IV.  T^-^ ;  VL  238;  VIL  71,  2U3;  VIIL 
241 ;  XL  40. 

Gradation  or S<h()ol!>.  II.  455. 

Greek  Langnnge,  XIL  561 ;  L  284,  483. 

Grouping  Methml  in  Hiatory,  IV.  515. 

Gymnastics,  Lewis'  System,  XL  531 ;  TTT  665. 

History,  Method  in,  by  Abbenrude,  IV.  512:  YTT. 
665;  Arnold,  IV.  565;  Basedow,  V.  5U3 ;  Hill, 
VL  ll?4;  vn.  490:  Morcel,  XI.  41;  Niemeyer, 
X.  156 ;  Kaitincr.  VIII-  101  ;  X.  641  ;  Richter, 
X.  154;  Whntely,  XIEL  HO. 

Intellectunl  Training,  by  Eliot,  XVI.  488;  Fellen- 
bcrg,  nL  51M  :  GoKIsmith,  YTTT  347 ;  Hill,  VL 
180:  Kriiii,  V.  187;  Lalor.  XVL  40:  Locke, 
XIV.  305;  Milton,  H.  79;  Montaigne,  IV.  161 ; 
Peatulozzi,  VIL  512  ;  Unintilinn.  XL  3  ;  Rnumer, 
VUL  81;  Kouswan,  V.  4.')9 ;  Russell.  H.  112: 
8|ieucer,  XI.  484 :  YTTT  372 ;  Wayland,  YTTT 
801. 

Infant  Schools  and  Instruction,  Currie,  IX.  228; 
Froebcl.  H.  449  ;  IV.  237;  Home  and  Colonial  So- 
ciety, Xm.  78;  Marcel,  XI.  21;  Prussian 
Schools,  vm.  371 ;  Raumer,  VIL  381 ;  Young, 

XIV.  m. 

Intuitional  Instruction.  IV.  233;  TTT  411. 

Italian  Language,  VIL  43i,  459. 

Itinerating  8chocil-i,  VIII.  296. 

Jesuit  System  of  Schools,  V.  212 ;  XIV.  455. 

Kindergarten.  IV.  257. 

Laecdamoniiin  S>!>tom.  TTT  85;  XIV.  613. 

Lancasteriaii  System,  X.  402. 

Latin  I«anguage,  by  Acquaviva,  XIV.  402 ;  Arnold, 
IV.  564  :  Ashnni,  XL  70 ;  Baten,  XV.  155 ;  Co- 
menius,  VI.  5H5 :  Erasmus,  IV,  729 ;  Ge^ner,  V. 
744;  VI.  583;  Hnmilton.  VL  586;  Herder,  VL 
207 ;  Hoole,  XVII.  225 :  Jacotot,  VL  595 ;  Ja- 
cobs, VI.  612:  L<Mke,  XIV.  311 ;  Luther,  IV.  44; 
Melaiicthon,  IV.  755.  764 ;  Meierotto.  VL  583, 609; 
Meiring.  VI.  59-J ;  Milton.  H.  79;  Montaigne,  IV. 
473  :  VI.  5-^1 ;  Katich,  V.  234  ;  VL  586 ;  Raumer, 
VI,  5M  ;  vn.  471 :  Rous»eau,  V.  473;  Ruthardt, 
VL  000;  Sturm.  IV.  169;  VI.  581;  Tafel,  VL 
591 ;  Tcxtor,  XV.  444 ;  Trapp,  VL  261 ;  VomIus, 
VL  582 ;  Wolf  VL  268 ;  Woolsey,  VIL  487. 

Latin  Pronunciation.  XV.  171. 

Lectures  and  Uoivenity  Teaching,  Banwrd,  V.  775; 


Johnson,  TCTTT   363 ;  Masson.  IV.  27]  ;  Ranmer, 

vn.  201,  213;  Vaughn,  IV.  271 ;  Wolf,  VII.  4^7. 
Lilieral  Education  and  Studies,  Butes,  XV.  155  ;  Ev- 
erett, VnL  364  ;  Felton,  X.  281. 
Madras  System,  X.  467. 
Manners,  Hopkins,  XL  930;  Locke,  VI.  213  ;  XIIL 

551 ;  M<mtaigne,  IV.  469 ;  Thayer,  IL  103 ;  I'lu- 

tarch,  XI,  106. 
Mathematics,  French  Polytechnic  system.  L  533. 
Memory,  H-  385;  IV,  171,  201.  721 ;  V.  678:  VL 

464,602;    VIL  279;    X.  126;   XIL  410;  XTV. 

87,321,469;  XVIL  230. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  11.  301 ;  VIIL  385,  459. 
Mental  Science,  by  J.  Haven,  TTT.  125. 
Methods,  Essays  on,  by  Currie,  IX.  229 :  Die^terweg, 

IV-  233.  505;   Dunn,  X.  391 ;  Morrison,  IX.  2!M; 

Raumer.  VIII.  101  ;  Richards,  X.  505 ;  Ross,  IX. 

367;    Spencer,  JCTTf.  372;   Thayer,  HL  313 ;  LV. 

219,  450. 
Military  Exercues  in  School,  by  Molineuz.  XI.  513. 
Monitorial  System,  English  National  Schools,  X.  5U3; 

Irith  National  Schools,  XIII.  150. 
Moral  Education,   Brooks,  I.  33t);   Cowdery.  XVI. 

323 ;  Fellonberg,  m.  595 ;  l^Ior,  XVI.  48 ;  Locke. 

XI.  473;  TTTT    548;    Russell.  IX.  19;  Spencer, 

XI.  496. 
Music,  or  Singing,  VIII.  0.13 ;  DC  267 ;  XVL  38. 
Mutual   Instruction,  Bell,  X.  491 ;    De  (ierando,  X. 

405;  Fowle,  X.  611;   Koenan,  X.  462;  Lancaster, 

X.  402. 
Mother  Tofifrne,  m,  327 ;  LV.  473 ;  V.  2.^■^  240, 253 : 

VI.   197,  201;   vn.  375;    XI.  45f<:    XIL  4W; 

XTV.  343:  XVI.  340. 
Mot.vits  to  Study,  Lyton.  HI.  295 ;  Mann,  XIII.  518 ; 

XVI.  279;    Rousseau,  V.  477;    Sjiencer,  TTTT, 

377  ;  Thnyer.  VI.  4:i5. 
Nnturol  SricnPC.IV.  445;  VIIL  123;  X,  145:  XV. 

95 ;  XVI.  528. 
Number.  Early  Sewions  In,  IL  132;   V.  1?8;  VIL 

098;  IX.  247,  467;  XI.  24. 
Natural  History,  Dawvon,  HL  428. 
Natural  Consequences  of  Actions,  the  Law  of  Disci- 
pline. Spencer,  XL  498. 
New  Gymnastics,  XL  531 ;  XII.  065. 
Object  Teaching,  Baron,  V.  074.  ti80 ;  Calkins,  ICTT, 

fm-.   Comenius,  V.  080;    Halm,  V.  090;    flecker, 

V.  093,  096;   Hcnzky,  V.  094  ;    Ho<de.  XII.  047; 

Ge*ner,  V.  748  ;   Greene,  X.  245 ;  Ix>rke.  VI.  220; 

Marcel,  XL  21 ;  Oswego  System,  XIL  ♦'04 ;  XIV. 

93;    Pestalozzi,  V.  70;   Ratich.  V.  689;  Scmler, 

V.  091;   Sheldon.  XTV.  93;  Sfjencer,  XIII.  378 ; 

Wilbur,  XV.  189. 
Oral  Teaching,  Barnard,  V.  777;  Currie,  IV.  104; 

MasMm.  V.  270;    Marcel,  XL  31,  330;    Morrison, 

IX.  .'ttin,  321 ;  Wolf  VL  272 ;  Vangh,  IV.  271. 
Penmanship.  Everett.  IV.  4.'»2 ;    XII.  5.'»6;  Mulhaii- 

»en,  X.  524:    Niebuhr,  XVL  207;    Raumer,  X. 

626 ;  Thayer.  IV.  450. 
Perception  and  Perceptive  Faculties,  Bacon,  XIL  42; 

Hill.  XTV.  80;  Marcel,  XL  21;  Raumer.  VTTT, 

S07  ;  RuMell,  IL  113, 316 ;  Spencer,  YTTT  3D6. 
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Phpiral  Educatioo,  Aphon'snM,  Viii,  75 ;  Aristotle, 
XIV.  140;  A»el»m,  UL  4J  ;  IUukIow.  V.  5J0; 
Beecbcr,  IL  31»:  Comeiiius,  V.  »1 ;  Currie.  XL 
233  :  Elyr»r.  XVI  4».  FeUwiberg.  EDL  598 ;  (JuU- 
muths,  Vm.  1»1 ;  Jahn,  VIH.  iW ;  L*lor,  XVL 
34 ;  Locke,  XL  462;  Lorinter,  VIIL  l^ '.  Luther, 
IV.  **^:  VnL  190:  Lycuryu*.  XIV.  65»;  Mann, 
Ma#on.  XIV.  61 :  Milion,  IL  «<3 ;  Montaijjne,  IV. 
465;  Pe*i«l'iZ2i,  VIH.  192;  PluUrch,  XL  1<*5; 
Qaintilian,  XL  118;  RahelaH,  XIV.  149;  Rau- 
Bier.  YTTT,  185;  Rouveau.  V.  475.  VIIL  l^i 
gjjencer.  XL  485;  Trotxendorf,  V.  H-J  Vebrli, 
TTT  3lW.  394 ;  En? luh  Public  School*,  XV.  105. 

Picture*  in  School-book»,  IV.  509 ;  V.  506,  51-2 ;  VL 
585 ;  TTT  647. 

P<rtuno^-<Nit  Method.  IX.  413,  434. 

Plea<ure  in  Studj  aod  Work,  VL  461 ;  TTTT  386, 
4«,5i»7. 

Pleasure^grouDds  of  Knowled^,  YTTT  131 ;  XVL 
438. 

Pbj-sUte  of  Chi'.dhood.  TCTTT  93. 

Plijiiolo^.  V.  499,  512 ;  XL  49:  XVL  44. 

Playi  and  Pastimet,  V.  2^:  X.  ''^;  XL  490; 
YTTT  93,  539,  504;  XIV.  474. 

Poetry,  Pl.idy  of.  IL  ^^ :  IIL  320 ;  VL  SO.  236,  467, 
517!  VTTT  236:  X.  161 ;  XL  509 ;  XIIL  J 1"  ; 
XVL  47. 

Po=  .tical  Science,  H.  r*2 ;  JH,  82 ;  V.  513 ;  DL  105 ; 
XL  214 :  XIV.  135.  326. 

Posture  io  Devotion.  IV.  29 ;  VIIL  631. 

Pouriof-in  Method.  V.  ^19. 

Poven  to  be  Educated.  II ill,  XJV.  84. 

Practicality.  IV.  477  ;  V.  48J  ;  X,  129,  414  ;  TTH 
13,  103, 812. 

Prai«.  VnL  61^ :  XVL  *«. 

Prayera  in  CoUe-e»,  H.  ♦«♦«:  IV.  23;  V.  515. 

PreciwritT,  V.  473.  749 ;  XL  41^2.  508. 

Pri«  Schemes.  L^^;  IL  *08;   IIL  249.  255;   V. 

225;  VL287. 
Print  in  j-pro«,  u«es  of  to  Bot«.  IX.  636, 
Private  Scho..U.  H.  719  ;  VL  213 ;  YTTT  5S3. 
Pro^Tesftion,  XVL  643. 
Profreasives  of  the  I6lh  Century,  VL  463. 
Promotion  by  merit,  YTTT  667  ;  XV.  92. 
PrMunciation  of  EoKli»h,  IV.  226 ;  XIV.  351 ;  of 

Greek  and  Latin.  IV.  226 :  XV.  HI. 
Pnbiic  ^boob   in  England,  VIIL  257 ;    XV.  81 ; 

XVL  501,  5i»7. 
Public  Sehoob  and  Prirate  Scboob,  XL  114 ;  YTTT 

361 :  XV.  323. 
Poftctaality.  IL  <^59 ;  V.  530. 
Popil-Teachers  IV.  191 ;  X,  385,  501 
PnzzHoi;  PopiU,  XIV.  313. 
Qaadrieoniom.  XIV.  l"^ 
Qoadririnna.  L  '354  ;  VL  31.' 
Oiiiek-wits,  XL  58. 

Qoettiocn  for  Examininf  a  School,  L  <^ '.  Z,  449. 
Ratio  8tadioram.  of  the  Jeraiti,  XIV.  462. 
leaetion.  Law  oC  XL  493,  SOO. 

Bcal  SebooK  VL  940 :  V.  Ml,  974. 091 :  vm.  MB; 
IX.  947 ;  XIV.  425 ;  XV.  440, 797. 


Reading,  Methods  of  Inftructina.  C^ume. 
277;  Dunn.  X  399;   Ilanmeh.  VTTT    43ii:    lioQ- 
camp.  IV.  234;    IJoyd.  IV.  22.->:    l>-  ke.  VL  219, 

XIV.  304;  Morritoo,  IX.  3UT  ;  it\,%^r,  V.  508; 
Pri0M!n,VIIL612;  Quintiliaii,  XL  12i' :  Haiimtr, 
X.  624;    Xn.  473;   Tbajer.  IV.  21-:   Wdbv. 

XV.  201 

Reasoning  with  Children,  V.  471 ;  YTTT  iSi 

Reflection  and  Reflective  Faculties.  Marcel.  XLS*. 
RuMli,  IV.  198,  309. 

Religion  and  Rehsiout  Imtruction,  A''«;ria«iTa. 
471 ;  Arnold,  IV.  559 :  B.ble,  X  l'i7  ;  Bmi 
V.  501,  513;  Brooks.  L  3»'>  BurxcM  IL  50; 
Currie.  IX  284 ;  OHJSin,  YTTT  ->7  C'«MBnii«. 
V.  226 ;  Cowdery.  XVL  323  .  Ihir  n  X.  427 ;  Fel- 
lenberg.  YTTT  325 ;  Ki^hef.  X,  I""  H«*H,  X. 
171;  Hoole.  XVIL  2>:  llur  i -.ji.  r.  IV.  23: 
Kriisi,  V.  195 :  l^ior.  XVL  41*  !..-•>  *f .  VIL 
35;  L«*kc,  XIV.  »*;  Luti-r.  X  1-3:  N»- 
meyer,  X.  132,  173.  177.  1^4:  Plato  X.  170:  Pto- 
U)o/.xi.X  175,  182;  PoOer.  IL  1><.  l*Ji .  Pjrtka 
gorai,  X  167 ;  lUndall.  IL  loO .  Rau 
401 :  X  241 :  Richards.  X  512.  .*^K:ratei.  X. 
Tbajer,  IIL  71 :  Zrbukkc.  X.  l'^.  174. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools  of  Badtn.  X.  316 
na,  VL  ■>!  :  VDl  5«1 :    l^Ur^:.  IV.  53a.  17 
X,513;  XV.  lUy;  XVL67u.  *,nrr^  JJLSSi 
Holland.  XIV.  642.  tM:   iU'<f^*'  XV  4J6.  7« 
Ireland,  XL  137.  L52 ;  Jesuit  S-h.  <««*    YTT.  471 ; 
Prussia,  VnL  420 :  8cotland.  IX  '-^ 

Requisitions  arnl  Pruhibitw*ofl.  YTTT   -^1, 

Rewards  io  8cb«o(.  VL  212.  43:> .  XL  4-«> 

Rote-lean.inc,  V.  247,  474:    VL   4»w 
Yn  410 :  YTTT    113.  373. 

Rules  for  Scho  1  .Attecdance,  XIV.  "  l^  . 
ha»ior.  vm.  613 ;  X.  4>  ;  YTH  l'\  i«,  eSl ; 
Hopkins*  i.rammar  tjcbowl.  IV.  710  Itoakatkm 
BcbooL  XVL  106 

Science  in  S;K,..b.  L  I«.  514  H.  V.  -1.  3I9  iT  . 
m,  147.  ai5 :  IV.  757:  V.  C71.  TTO  VL  «, 
44* ;  YllI   3!«.  • 

Science  and  Art.  L  KC  315.  3?!J?  :   H.  715 ;  X.  tIB, 

Simuhan*rKM  Met)^<d  Ty,  299. 

Socratic  MetiMd.  DL  375 :  (urm  EL  *a 

Spdliog,  DuDo,  X.  4f/i;  Ricc*rds.  X  ^1'.  Tkif«, 
IIL312. 

Slodies,  Troe  Order  of.  HiO.  VL  L^  4tt .  VL  XHl 
491  :  Spenc«r.  YTTT  374. 

Synthetical  Method.  IV.  ^f*- 

SynchruaMtical  Method  m  HaCArr.  IV.  "^l^ 

Text-books,  rau  «c«e  of  Aacr^saa  YTTT  99%  #1, 
«7 ;  XIV.  601,  7a 

Topical  Method  la  Gtf/^nykf  VIIL  ^ 

Tripartite  Ofgmaixatioe.  IX.  314    XHL  14!) 

Tdhmi  aad  Taraof  Pysieak,  VIL  '^     VIIL  Ml 

UneoBaetooi  Tort  «n.  L  14!. 

Utilrty  of  Slod^.  n.  *•  .  V.  47-#     XV.  **L 

Virtae.V.4M:  VnLM;  X  1C7    JUL  ^^^^ 

Win,  V.  sn.  «7i :  IX  »7 :  V.  »7   XXV.  *«  <n 

Wntm^  ni  »aa*f<.TV.  04    VIL  994 ,  XIL  477 
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The  School  and  the  Te«cher  in  English  Literature, 
m.  155,  449;  IV.  1H3;  VIII,  383;  XVL  438. 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  FroreHion  ;  Me- 
morial, X,  297-308. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XTV.  69- 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XIV.  277. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Teaching,  L  561. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  by  G.  F.  Thayer,  L  357 ; 
n.  103,  391,  G57  :  m.  71.  313 ;  IV.  219,  450 ;  VL 

435;Vm.»I. 

Lectures  to  Voung  Tcochera ;  Intellectual  Education, 
by  W.  Ru*sell,  H.  113,  317;  m,  47,  321;  IV. 
199, 309.    Moral  Education,  IX.  19. 

Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  TTTT  507. 

Teacben  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  Chanoing, 
Xn.453. 

Profeaional  Training  of  Teachers,  ITTTT  360. 

Didactics  as  a  Department  in  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 
XV.  177. 

German  Views  upon  Female  Teacben.  IV.  .795. 

Teachers*  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profeasimi- 
al  Improvement.  XIH.  273. 

7>acbers*  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  viii  673.  In 
Diffisrent  States— Historical  Development,  XV.  387. 
Connecticut,  387;  New  York,  395;  Ohio,  401; 
Rhode  Island,  405 ;  Massachusetts,  412. 

Behool  for  Teachers,  by  VV.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688. 

Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Phelps,  m,  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  ITTIf-  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  Kuropean  States — Number,  Loca- 
tion and  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  Vm.  360 ; 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhalt,  XV. 
345 ;  Austria,  XVI.  345 ;  Baden,  X.  212 ;  Bavarin, 
VL  289 ;  Belgium,  VIQ.  593 ;  Brunswick,  XV. 
453;  France,  TTTT  2dl ;  Greece,  YTT  579 ;  Han- 
over, XV.  419;  Hesse-Cassel,  XV.  439;  Hesaa 
DarmsUdt,  XIV.  416;  Holland,  XIV.  501,  647; 
Lippe  Dotmold.  XV.  475 ;  Mecklenburg,  XV.  464, 
473 ;  Nauau,  11.  444 ;  Prussia,  XL  165 ;  Russia, 
TTT  727 ;  Sardmia,  in.  517 ;  Saxony,  V.  353 ; 
Switzerland,  YTTT  313. 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
Walea.  X.  349.  Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
IX.  449.  St.  Afark's  Training  College  for  Masters 
of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  IX.  il70. 
Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  X.  553.  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistreases,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schools  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  X.  583. 
Iriah  System  of  Training  Teachers,  XL  130- 

Franea.  Normal  Schools  andsTraining,  xiii  S81. 
Nonnal  Bchookor  tba  Chriitian  BrothMi,  HL  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XIV.  501. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Education  and  Support  of 
Teachers,  XL  165-190.  System  of  Normal  Schools, 
XrV.  191-340.  Seminary  School  at  Weisseufels, 
VIIL455;  XIV.  219.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVL  89. 
Regulations  of  1854,  XVI.  395. 

Normal  Schooto  in  Switzerland,  TTTT  313-440. 

Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  XIV. 
483. 

United  States  —  Documentary  History  of  Normal 
Schools— Adams,  L  580 ;  Bache,  VIIL  360 ;  Bar- 
nard. X.  24.  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  453  :  Brooks,  L  587; 
Bnrrowes,  XVL  195 ;  Calhoun.  XVI.  8U ;  Carter, 
XVL  '*^ ;  Channing,  ICTT^  453 ;  Clinton,  XIII- 
341 ;  Owight,  IV.  16:  Edwards,  XVI.  271 ;  Em- 
erson, XTL  93 :  Everett,  TTTT  758 ;  Gallaudet, 
X.  16 ;  Hall.  V.  386  ;  XVL  75  ;  Humphrey,  TTT* 
655  ;  Julius,  XVL  89 ;  Johnson,  V.  798 ;  Lindsley, 
Vn.  35 ;  Mann.  V.  640 ;  VUL  360 ;  Oluwted,  V. 
369;  Peirce,IV.3(>5;  Phelps,  in.  417 ;  Putnam,  L 
588;  Sears,  XVL  471;  Stephens,  VIQ.  368; 
Stowe,  XV.  688;  Tillinghast,  L  67  ;  Webster,  L 
590 ;  Wickersharo.  XV.  231. 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  Normal  Schools  in  New 
England ;  Charles  Brooks,  L  587. 

California.    State  Normal  School,  XVL  628. 

Connecticut.  History  of  State  Normal  School,  X. 
15-58.    History  of  Teacliers*  Institutes,  XV.  387. 

niinois.    State  Normal  University  at  Bloomington, 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  School,  JIL  217. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School,  XVII. 
Maryland.    State  Normal  School,  XVII. 
Massachusetts.    State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 

V.  646 ;  XVI.  595.  At  Barre ;  EvereU's  Address, 
TTTT  758.  At  Westficld,  XIL  652,  Teachera' 
Seminary  at  Andover,  V.  386.  History  of  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.    State  Normal  School.   IIL  231.    Its 

Aims,  by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.    Faruum  Preparatory 

School,  in.  397. 
New  York.    State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  TTTT, 

341,  531.    History  of  Teachers*   Institutes.  XV. 

305.    Training  School  at  Oswego,  XVL  230.   Nor- 
mal School  at  Brockport,  XVIL 
Ohio.      History  of  Teachers'   Institutes,    XV.  401. 

Normal  Schools  in,  XVIL 
Pennsylvania.     Professional  Training   of  Teachers, 

XIV.  73J.    Normal  School  at  Millenville,  XV. 

331.      Philadelphia   Normal    School    for    Female 

Teachers.  XIV.  737.    XVL  195.    Normal  School 

at  Mansfield,  XVIL 
Rhode  Island.     Education   of  Teachers,  TT,   S88. 

History  of  Teacben*  Institutes.  XV.  405. 
Vermont    Teachers*  Seminary  in  1833,  XVL  140. 

State  Normal  Schools,  XVIL 
Wisconsin.   Teaehen*  Institutes,  VIIL  073.   Nonnal 

BehoobiZVn. 
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m.  2:5;  IV. 

5l33:.«9;  XTILl:^- 
bdM.    Srvtem  of  PoiilK  Ii 
901     fl»o«i»ry,  XI 
•t  Bnotn.  m.  3ka 

TnLsei. 

Upper  C»»^  by  i.G.H*dp»^Ll^ 
«r  EdontiM  lo  Upper 

eBtaooal  iMrttlrone  la  U.  aad  L.  Cuada.  n.  "^^S^ 
Sjiieai  of  PoUic 
BMtiincal  Sketch  of 
X.  32X  Bntak  and  Fofe«fii  School  SocirtT 
sad  Borovfh  Rnd  Schook,  X.  TTl-iSB.  Xatsuoai 
Bodetj  Cur  fVooKiUnf  the  EdoeaUoa  of  the  Poor, 
X.  409-574.  Hoaw  aad  Colonal  la&at  and  Jar*- 
aik  Soe^y.  IX,  449.  Locd  John  RaMiTa  Scheac 
•f  NatiuaaJ  Edacalioa,  L  63d.  Asbhtutoa  Pnacs 
ferTeaehiesCoan»oaThiBf«.Lfl^;X.Sl  Mmb 
Cootta*  Pnaee.  H.  "^Utl  Public  Endowed  or  Foond- 
■tioa  Schook.  IV.  W7 :  Vin.  257 .  XV.  SI-1 17. 
Approprtatiaoe  to  Edacatioa,  Scjcaoa,  and  Aft,  I. 
385,IL3«;  X,«7. 

Fiance.  SjUcai  of  PuUie  lartroctioa,  VL  S3 ;  IX, 
481-413.  GuiaoC*!  Sliaiatry  of  Pubbc  laecrodHio. 
XL  3S4.  337.  Sutifltica  of  Edoeatjoa.  IV.  257. 
ExpeoditafCi  lor  Publie  iMtroctJoo,  n.  337.  717. 

Fiae  Cities ;  Fraakluft.  Hambuif .  Bresen.  and  Lii- 
bcek.    Byaleai  of  Public  latructiow.  XV.  33X 

Genaaoj.    History  and  Coone  of  Primary  loMnicti 
VnL  348-4CB.     Seal  Scbooli.  V.  «»-714. 
catKMial  ^tallifeoce.  IIL  ^^  '•  IT.  94S. 

Gieece.  System  of  PuUk  IosCractioo,XIL  STl-JB. 
StatisUes  of  Edocatioo,  I.  698. 

Baaorer.    System  of  Pobtic  loalraetioa.  IV.  330; 

XV.  415.  758. 

BowCasML    SyitetnofPobliclBsliortioo.XV.43L 

Hesse  Darmstadt    PaUic  Instractioo.  XIV.  ^O^-OQ. 

BoHand.  System  of  Public  Instroctioa.  IV.  ^1 : 
Vm.  5M :  XIV.  495,  G4I-790.  Proposed  Reiis- 
ioo  of  System,  IL  719.  Statistics  of  PuWic  Schools, 
L  401.  Scheme  of  Chnattan  Edocatioo  adopted  al 
Doit,  1618,  V.  77. 

Hoodoras.    Cooditioo  of  Edocatioo,  IL  33Il 

ladia.    Profresa  of  Edocatioo,  H-  '^^ 

IialaiML  ElemenUry  Kdocation.  XL  133-154.  Sys- 
tem of  National  Education,  IIL  S73:  IV.  3S3. 
Naiiooal  Schools.  TTTT  14Sl  EdacaUooal  Appso- 
pnations,L390;  IL^48,71S.  Eodoved  GnMoar 
tod  Engtiab  Schools,  XV.  7SL 

baly.  loatitotioos  for  Pobhe  lortnMtaoB,  IL  7SL 
Hirtory  of  EdoMtkm,  VIL  41X 


Nasaa.    SytSea  ef  Pcim  «e  IxaCru^jm.  H  **JL 
New  Sooth  WaJBs.    ^a:xc.n  U  Lc^-x  •«   L  CB 

Norwar.    Si  sum  ef  PatbC  lmc-w.«  n.  VUL  9& 
Portofal.    gyiscm  of  Putic  lac-u.*?*..!.  XVIL 
Prussia.    Bx*erf  %ai  ;i«a:ja:>r»  1/  f'uic  ".nr  w^ias. 
IV.  d4j :  VnL  4ai'-c34     IX.  J>3»     I-^  :#'uaBa«m 
(oi  PoblK  laPtructMO.    la   P-uw-s   b.i>i    f  "ititsa.  |L 
337.     Ptthitc  Schouto  ef  Br-i:-.  VIIL  ♦«      ftm- 
cnc  Wiliiam  Gf-e.aea.«iB  b.1(£  t'k  '^-Ut*  -  i/Bfer- 
lo.  V.  tta     BbTThrr  S^  •-■*    t-'  Hi  .-   VIIL  0& 
Hvber  BcTzher  Scimk«.  0f  T^cmtxi:   TUL  *S1- 
BasNa.     NstAOtta:  iJAyr^ium.  TTT  '*^' 
San!!»tt.     Svs:em  of  Pl;*..?    lu>'--;ir-j.«.    T?T    SSS 
IV.  37.  4t'» 

T     Stsbtk  c/Pi^  t-  Inrft-ij-  .'r  V  151.     Sar- 
ImCrKt^iL  IV  •-      I'L-itter  >rbiM»«]X. 
901      Earv  Scjuoa  i  •:•&  VL  ^3:- 
Scc<»ad.     fjtraf.'Urt    i>.'t-n:.   IX    ^JL 

chisu  Schoei  l^rsBrn.  EL  '-'     VH  •  ^ 
Spate.    PuikiT  Iwsrur.'tu    XVIL 
Sweden.     Pct^  Itacror.»n.  H  'A     XVL  ^ 
Turhry.    SysieK  1/  Lcfrt-tj  i    Q.  '^ 
Wane?&b«zf.     Ea-5  ?«'ii:»!.  *    •a*   VL  4=* 

ef  Pi(k»  K  lastraetjiflL  XVIL 
Uumn  St*tt*.  <  •fle-a.  L;?«-'-j-it  u'  <! 
SckoobL  n.  S7  4(w-jif .  >-i...  <  ;.T.t»tiic  Pi*- 
Ik  lasKrar:.«aa.  u  ue  »*•-*,  *j,>-  1  r~".  4<I 
ftatBdes  cf  Pcipt-aXMic.  A«rt.  t-ia  L.  w-uijw  u. 
1650.  L  3M  ^aiMCm  uf  P.i.  .-  xt>«^^..T.ut  a 
Cities  and  kr«9  Tcnmt.  L  ^>*  ?''  ''"sr.iena. 
llo«eine?.ti  n  thr  anr-a.  mi.>*  L  ^^  i^>  IL 
»7.  4SiL  734  :  IV.  "^  P*i  *'  '  *^— 1.  ^r«*^ 
fiv  AdraorempTt;  vf  IjcurtCf.f  *•*  H  Im-inol  L 
134.  Nstwcal  Bcfvat  «/  lu-w-v'-.n.  XV.  Xk 
Lord  E^n  cat  Ujt  .^ferira:  "•"Iim-i  ••««;«&.  TH. 
931.  CdBaUcir  sjbav^p  u*  f't^rui^i**  i"  H*  P. 
Boaa.  L  1^  Sr-iKKis  si  'jif^  w*m  *•  r  •  T«ms 
a^  TTTT  193  TT  XVL  .^ai.uut.  '  j  arimsi* 
of  EdocauuK.  XVIL  4>  r«nr-.u-.-.rjL  hnx-Me^ 
XVn.  ^1-  EouQBtrtMa.  La:tc  f- ••^  TTTf  «t- 
SehMii  ftAieoo    "L'^^T.     IL  4H. 

Pr.i «»ii«.  XTii 
Statist  n  L  3B^  2ri 

55.    fiartir.ifa  L  2^    IL  OC- 

Bamatd  IV.  *C7  V.  3 14  XTTI  '^  UV.  iSM. 
XV.  T.s  XVL  3a  Hmuti  t**  -u*  •-  U'^  f  anr, 
VL  3(7-11^  Beery  Btnieic  «  :^wu->*  £.  mI^ 
Pohbe  ftcdieoh  an^  olub'  E/)i«'«*  •''>«-  lur.n^buM. 
XL  3tt.  Fsee  Aradsian  aac  l^'»»i«u.  flusujuu 
iaSerwic^  ILOG^nLlM      mm>*^  J^nt 

JLm. 
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Delaware.    StatUtir*.  L  368,  373 ;  JL  474. 

Florida.    Statistid*,  I.  367,374. 

Georgia.    L  3(iH,  374  ;  H.  477. 

lUinoii.    I.  3G8.  375 :  n.  479. 

Indiana.    L  36{<,  375  ;  IL  480. 

Iowa.    L  368.  .174  ;  H. 

Kaosa*.    XVIL 

Kentucky.    L  308.  377 ;  H,  488. 

Louiiiana.    L  3(i8.  377  :  H.  473. 

Maine.    L  3(38, 378  ;  H  4U5. 

Maryland.    L  3('>8,  378. 

Massachusetts.  Doctrine  of  Free  Schools,  XY.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann's  Reports,  Y.  6^.  idcliool 
Superintendence ;  Memorial  uf  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  Y.  653.  Legal  Recognition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers*  Association,  X.  3ir7.  L  3(id, 
379 ;  n.  499. 

Iklichigan.    I.  3fi8,  447;  H.  510. 

Minnesota.    1.368. 

Mississippi.    I.  368,447. 

Missouri.    L  368. 44a 

Nebraska.    XYII. 

Nevada.    XYIL 

New  Hampshire.    L  368,'448 ;  IL  510. 

New  Jersey.    I.  368,  449 ;  H.  517. 

New  York.    L  3t>8,  449  ;  H.  518 

North  Carolina.  L  368,  451 ;  n.  527.  Schools  as 
they  were  in  1794.  XYL  1-  ' 

Ohio.  System  of  Cunuiion  Schools,  by  W.T.  Coggt- 
•hall,  YL  81,  532;  I.  368,  451  ;  H  531. 


Oregon.    L  368  ;  XYIL 

Pennsylvania.    History  of  Common  Schools,  YL  107, 

555  ;  L  368,  453  ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  Island.    L  368,  4M ;  H.  544.    Labon  of  Henry 

Barnard,  L  723. 
South  Carolina.    L  368,  455;  IL  553.    Marion  on 

Free  Schools  for,  XYL  US* 
Tennessee.    L  368.  455. 
Texas.    L  368,  445. 
Vermont    L  368,  466. 
Virginia.    L  368,  457 ;  Got.  Wise  on  Education,  IL 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XYIL 
Wisconsin.    L  3()8,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.    XYIL 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Pupulntion,  L  479.    Gradation 

of  Schools  for,  XY.  316,  309.    Reports  on,  L  458. 
Boston :  Edward  Everett  and  the  Boston  SchcHtls,  L 

642.    I^itin  Grammar  School  of  Boston,  XIL  529. 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  TTTT    243. 

Dedication  of  the  Everett  School  House,  'IX.  633. 

Report  of  N.  Bishop,  L  458.    School  Houses  in, 

XYL  701. 
Chicago  High  School,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  EDL  531. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Wells,  XIY.  811. 
Cincinnati ;  Woodward  High  School,  IY.'520. 
New  York  City.    Public  School  Society,  XY.  489. 
Philadelphia  High  School,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  93.    Report 

on  Public  Schools,  L  465. 
Providence:  Report  on,  L  468. 
St.  Louis  System  of  Public  Instruction,  L  348. 


VI.    SECODARY,  INTERMEDIATE  A.\D  ACADEMICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Anhalt.    Gymnasiums  and  Higher  Schools,  XY.  346. 
Austria.    System  and  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruc-. 

tion.  IX.  598,    XYL  4^5.    XYII.  127. 
Baden.    System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XI.  233-253. 
Bavaria.    Secondary  Schools,  YHI.  491-521. 
Belgium.    Secondary  Schools,  viii,  587. 
Brunswick.    Classical  Schools,  XY.  456. 
Canada.    Secondary  Schools,  Xltl.  649. 
Qenmark.    Outline  of  System  aud  Statistics,  XIY. 

625.  

England.    Public  or  Foundation  Schools,  viii  257 ; 

XY.  dl-    Mr.  SewalPs  School  at  Radleigh,  lY. 

803.    St.  Mary's  College  at  Winchester,  XYI.  5<U. 

St.  PauPs  School   in  London,  XYL  667.    Eton 

College,  XYn. 
France,    l^ycoums  and  Secondary  Schools,  YL  9M> 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Education  in  1843,  IX.  400. 

Secondary  Instruction  under  Guizot's  Ministry,  XL 

357.    SchooU  of  Preparation  for  the  Polytechnic 

School,  Xn.  47. 
Free  Cities.    Gymnasiums  and  Secondary  Institutions, 

XY.  339. 
Greece.    Secondary  Schools,  Gymnasiuros,  &o.,  XIL 

581. 
Hanover.    Real  Schools  and  Girls*  High  School,  lY. 

350.    Secondary  Instruction,  XY.  753-781. 
Uene-CaaieL    Seeoodary  IniUtuUont,  XY.  435. 


Hesse-Darmstadt  Classical,  Real,  Trades,  and  Higher 
Female  School  Systems,  XIY.  419. 

Holland.    Secondary  Schools,  XIY.  654. 

Ireland.  Endowed  Grammar  and  English  Schools, 
XY.  721. 

Mecklenburg.    Secondary  Schools,  XY.  405. 

Nassau.    Secondary  Education.  IL  445. 

Norway.  Burgher.  Real,  and  Learned  Schools,  viii, 
301. 

Prussia.  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instrartion.  IL  341 ; 
lY.  247.  Higher  Institutions  of  Berlin,  Y.  699. 
Secondary  Education,  IX.  569. 

Sardinia.    Secondary  Instruction,  TTT,  518 ;  lY.  37. 

Saxony.  Real  and  Classical  Schools.  Y.  3M ;  lY. 
251.    Secondary  Education,  IX.  201. 

United  State*.  Historical  Development  of  Incorpora- 
ted Academies,  XYL  403.  Statisties  of  Acade- 
mies, itc.  in  1850,  L  368;  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  Mass.,  I.  49.  Willistoo  Seminary,  EaMtr 
bampton,  Mass.,  H.  173.  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  IL  665 ;  IIL  190.  Public  High 
Schoiil  in  Chicago,  HI.  531.  Woodward  High 
School  in  Cincinnati,  lY,  530.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  YL  '<3.  Philli|iB  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  YL  "O-  Boston  Latin  School,  XIL  529. 
Publio  Grammar  Sobooli  of  Philadelphia,  TCTTT 

8ia 
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YIL  r^riTBRSITY  A.\D  COLLEGE  EDTCATIOl. 


Bigaificatioo  of  the  term  Uoirenity,  TT,  49-^ 
Uoivcwty  Hooorm.  VliL  313. 

Uoivemty  Studies  and  Teacbioff.  Saamer.  YH.  90L 
ClaMical  Edacatkm.     Eranaw*  Views,  IV.  7:9.    Da- 
vid Cole  apoo.  I.  67.    DneuMoa  before  tbe  Ammt- 
kan   Aaeeiation,  L   BS.    8.  P.  Bates.   XT.  1^ 
Speaking  and  WntJng  Latin.  Sanmer,  TIL  471. 
Coikse  Education  and  Self-Edacation,  IT.  iGi. 
Pnjran  in  CoOeses,  by  F.  D.  Huotinfton.  IT.  ^3^ 
CoUcsse  Code  of  Hcioor,  bj  Horace  Mann.  HL  <^ 
AniliontieB  apon   tbe   Hmorjr  of   UiareffsitMa,  and 

Aeadevical  Dagraea.  ILT47;  TIL  49:  EL  54. 
Canada.      UatTefsitf    and    Coltefn   of   L'pper    and 

Lover  Canada.  IL  7«  :  TIL  1«^ ;  TTTT,  649. 
Biflaad.    GoTcratoeot  GninU  i'l  IrSSfi.  IL  248.    Oz- 
ibcd  CoaLiieim>ratioo,  IL  234.    Expeo«eB  in  Eton 
CoUcge  10   1260,  IT.  ^t^     rniTcrv.tj   for  l>ef%l 
EdncatKKi.  L  >*     Workitj  \I<p-.'*  r©  jf^,  I,  >«. 
Franee.    Univeffsitr  and  Col  «g«s.  TL  ^!^ 
GeraMoy.    German  Caivenilie*  in  tbe  i^ixteentb  Cea- 
tarr,  fnra   Raomer,  Y.  333l     Hitt^  fjf  Geraaa 
Uorrenities,  from  Saooker,  TL  >-Ci  •  TTT  4T-152L 
fltadent  Soccties  10  Geraaa^i  l'ni«eT*!*K«.  TTT  |<9lL 
Eoajs  on  tiae  Improrenent  ofGermsi  Tb.tcrMtJtfs, 
IfOB  SaBBer.  TIL  aOO^SL     ftstnt  ei  L  ^l- 
Gieece.    The  Olnu  L'arrer»:tT,  TTT  5^1, 
Botlaad.    CoodiCMO  of  the  L'bue^  u>».  I,  Jsn. 
y^mad.    Qneca**  CoUnres  aad  Cc.»*r*  t  .  DL  57*. 
Eecetpte arkd ilxpend  cf  Lsi.«f»  t-«.IL 
UniveriMies.  L  »l. 


Bardiaia.    Uotvcrrty  Edoea&KA.  IT,  43. 
Sazoay.     I'aiverKtt  af  L^r*^**  T.  3W^ 
gcoUaod.    CaiwTuty  ef  Krf  -.  v.-x.  TT.  **! 
Wartcoiborf.    t'a.ierv'tf  «,f  7:i.»i4f>m  TT   ST 
t'aited  Statce.    CWurMtcrvCjiBi  «f 

by  C.  C.  Feltuo.  EL  lit 
Impforesoents  PrartMra>«   .1   AsMr^iraa  C 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard  L  I'i  ^H> 
ConsolidatMn   and  artar  M'^Vit-.m*  «/ 

CoUefca.  by  .^^.z*  Pt«*r  L  **- 
Aa   Americaa   L'i»«f»ri.   if  K    1  C*m-<c  |L 

SOL    By  A.  D.  Bari^   L  <^      K^7  «J 

IIL2IX    ^«-«-i.L-* 

BoeaeCy  for  tka  Pm«r»«.c  a  •-/  #  Vw^^x"*'*  t-#f  7 

icaJ  Edocai  or,  i*  -^  V.  ^^  L  --•     XT  *t 
fkalacoof  New  Lr^  » -..    «         --•    t  .--.'•.--4,  L 
Han%jd  f'^jte^ -T      H^^-y    EL  -^     ^^'atna 

lJ«BAX:<m-«     DL   ->*-.'—        ^-  *—«»     I'**     f«BI 

re.t«c   X.  2U3      M  .-*  .  ••      ^  Z. .  «r*    IX.  ^fS* 
Vae  C-i#T*     hf*-"     T    ^     >•'      J*      •»  Tn*  T 
TL5l     Ldtf  '.' fjH-**^-!    '«-'•'•* I  •'.  *•     X   *0     *• 
par^rac  *i  ft  •  *  -.i*  ■•  1  >.     i<»    *  '.    L  <^     ^ 
f  .«iiee  «£  vt  F     %    ?    1m.'..-.    T    'iS      r  ''^ 
B  ?armr«  X.  V 


Pii^rrniif  *  "i    i T ♦--.*►■■>-»     -€«.»••   JT  "''tt 

I't  »«»'•  C '-.«■»  j»»r.rt*i   V  *  *•  '  %w^    XT,  iift 
rt   i«an  •  f-v  *»*•     *if  .-••»• '  -.^ 

B^!7«r^  VI  LAnr*bi.2a.MX    XTL  ^i^l^ 


THL   8CBOOU*  <NP  fiCIC^KX  A.TB  .4BT%  -  Wl  WU  »•  «# 


I  af  Sciesre.  D.  C-l-^is.c  L  H* 
ra  the  I'attcd  ruviL  L  Mi- 
Beicnee  and  Scicntfftr  SHhk^.  by  J.  D  Ds^  IL  )•» 
gekoote  of  £(c«we  airf  Aft.  X.  ^H- 
Pbynral  Seienee.     By  H.  J.  Ancimor.  L  il>-3B. 
S^ienbfie  Scbooh  ra  Zmn^.  by  D  C  O  ..naa.  L  U^ 
Departanrt  «f  Srw«ne  a.r^  At.  E:^    IL  233,  TU 
H^ler  Speriai  &r]h.ot  of  sVwirv  «.:>:  L-'iCZt^int  n 
Fmaecby  DCG-lsas  IL  A 

Sr^cboe  asii    A.-*.  iS  Tt 


iV-SM.    Le  V 


Ax  Fs-«L  TUL   W:     TTT 

a  Ec*iK^  VTui  JAdaeveC'^s;. 
to  taa   Ti^'Jt'itr. «»   jV  uw**  • 
L  513-i3»:    IL    nr-ae    C'jutxow   Sir 
Pf^rte-jn^    Lutf-fitfte  tC 
4uli     Ptcrterar  f»    •^*i»  «£  C«  '•^ 
XI  3BSl    Paiyieeat!«  *^«-»  •!  v*  Z  '-r  -i.  XL 

«/  B«^v«.  Tin.  ^J' 
cf  Swsr'*  l-Batrwri-w-  L.  *=- 
r^Ma  se  CaJUir«re    L  •^'^ 
•a  Ta*  C4.'i«r»  L  ^S» 
LViM.Nr«T'Vi.L«3£    ITS* 
K.IIL&S  :IT'»fc 


T«' 


Ar^  fii.wnr.*ir     »«  M,-*  ••     •     ■••  r  '    li.  tl^'<^ 
m.  ♦«'    TF.    *     T  >'. 

On  a  *.- ■I'tT'  •^  »«:»i.f-— •     •    !•    .'-    t    l«»-j*   IX  ^V^ 

Yf  L  i,*^-*^  IL  I^.V-*' 

rt-iwM  •fiwfliBi '>%**  ♦^»'--r  I.  "''^ 

ltr»   IT  '^<     

^c«i     H.iaKnin     w:i:      ^   *        t^  ■  .-.     ffiMMMi    V 

pnKr.fva.  ^^tMrjf    TL  ^*»       ^   m^  ^»    /  '^mmj^mb. 

TTTT   au      •-"•*.«,'    "...  '      rF     '^ 

It  is^«u<   TUL   i*'   ^ 

J*«rt   ff   ♦j^i'—f-ir-   »-•  •  '  #  *  ''-'^   ^  ^'i^ 

?•«  t/t7-»i^*- v-v/     •    '      •      »  •'^    tt  ^* 

n  2^a^««uc    L  *Ji*     ^*^' "    *-****      <*«<—    f 

9g(  TSL  >^    **•**«**  TZS  i"*    ••**^  ■  U 

ML  tfiff "  nr.  <a»  '1^  ^  tir^rtM^t  ;r  '^# 


t^l^JA 
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IX.   MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  BDCCATION. 


Physical  and  Military  Exerciiet  in  Public  Scliooli  a 
National  Neceaiity,  by  E.  L.  Molmeux,  XL  513. 

Military  Schools  and  Education  in  Eiif^land.  IV.  008; 
XIV.  523.  France.  L  ft» ;  TTT  7-274.  Hol- 
land, XIV.  241.  PruMia.  TTT  27^-309 ;  VIIL 
437.  Riiuia.  I.  3H3;  XIV.  503.  Switaerlund, 
TTTT,  Qe»-710.  Sardinia,  yiTT  455.  Austria, 
TTTT.  4(H)>446.  711.    Persia,  H  737. 

United  States ;  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
17-4^.    Regulations  for  Admission, 


650.  Report  of  Visitors,  1M3,  TTTT,  661 ; 
51.  On  tiie  Conditions  for  Admission,  by  H.  Bar- 
nard, XiV.  103-127.  Military  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt..  TTTT  65.  Eagleswood  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Perth  Aroboy,  N.  J.,  TTTT  471. 

Naval  and   Navigation  Scboqis  in  England,  XTV. 
027;  XV.  85. 

French  Naral  School  at  Brest,  TTT,  963. 

United  States  Naval  Academy;  Report  of  Visitors, 
1364.  XV.  17-A). 


X.    PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 


Education  a  Preventive  of  Misery  and  Crime,  by  E. 
C.  Tainsch,  XI-  77. 

Crimes  of  Children  and  their  Prevention.  I,  345. 

Publications  on  Reformatory  Education,  III,  812. 

Family  Training  and  Agricultural  Labor  in  Reforma- 
tory F^ucation.  I.  609-624. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Education  in  G.  Brit.,  VL  311. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Education,  J(pi,  561-81t:*. 
Reform  Schools  in  Enjflnnd,  Hi,  753.  In  Ireland, 
nL  807.  In  Scotland,  m,  HOI.  In  France,  HI, 
653.  In  Ilollnnd.  EDL  619.  In  Italy,  IIL  560. 
In  Switzerland,  TTT,  591. 

Reformatory  l<^tablishment  of  Dusselthal  Abbey, 
Prussia,  IL  231. 

Prison  for  Juvenile  Criminals,  Isle  of  Wight,  ill,  19. 

Wicbem  and  the  Rauhe  Haus,  m.  5,  10,  603 ;  IV. 
834. 


Agricultural  Reform  Schools  in  Belgium  and  Franctt, 

nL  621-736. 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  particularly  Mettray, 

L609;   111,653. 
Reformatory  Education  in  the  United  States,  IV.  H24 ; 

Statiiitics  of  Slate  and  City  Reform  Schools  in  the 

United  Slates,  IIL  HI  1 ;  VIII.  339. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Grrls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 

IV.359;XVL652. 
Mode    of    Improving    Factory    Population,    Viii, 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

UL  485. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress  at  Brussels,  n, 

236;  IIL231. 
Industrial  Training  of  the  Poor,  1. 384, 635 ;  TT,  446; 

m,  585;  IV,  252,  796;  X.  81. 


XI.    EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF-MUTE8,  BLi:\'D  AND  IDIOTS. 


Statistics  of  the  Deaf,    Dumb,   Blind,  Insane,  and 

Idiotic  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850.  L  650. 
Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  in  the 

United  States.  L  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb.  I.  440. 
N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in.  347. 
Institutions  and   Instruction  for  the  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  IV.  127. 
Valentine  llaiiy  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  TTT 

177;  IV.  130. 


Account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by  S.  G.  Ilowe,  IV.  383. 
Idiots  and   Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  L  593. 
Origin  of  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiots,  by  E. 

Seguin.  IL  145. 
New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuse.  IV«^416. 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 

IIL309. 
Insanity  as  the  Result  of  Misdirected  Education,  by 

E.  Jarvis.  IV.  501. 


XII.   MORAL  AND  RBLIQIOtJ8BbuCATiO.\;  DENOMINATIONAL  9CH00L8. 


Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by  George 

Burgoss,  n.  562. 
Christianity  in  Education,  from  Raamer,  Viii,  318. 
Religious  tnstrnrtion.  from  Raumcr,  VII.  401. 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  in  Public  Schools ; 

Discussion  by  the  American  Association,  Q.  153. 
Importance  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thayer.  HI.  71. 
Best  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks,  L  336. 
Moral  and  Mental  Discipline,  by  Z.  Richards,  L 

107. 
Fonoation  of  Moral  Character,  the  Main  01\|eet  of 

Schools,  by  M.  F.  Cowdeiy,  XVI.  353. 


Moral  Education,  by  W.  Rossell,  IX.  19-48 ;  Fellen- 

herg.  m,  505;   KriW,  V.  193;   Ulor.  XVL  48; 

Locke.  XI.  473 ;  TTTT,  548;  Spencer,  XL  406. 
Aphorisms  on  Religious  and  Moral  Training,  X.  166; 

Xn.  407. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Hantington,  IV.  93. 
Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  United 

States,  n.  435. 
The  Ilieronymians;  from  Raamer,  IV.  622. 
Jesuito   and  their  Schools,  XIV,  4557482.     From 

Ranmer,  V.  813 ;  VL  «15. 
The  Oiriitian   BroUiin,  (Frem  ChrCtiaos,)   ni. 

437. 
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Xin.    EDUCATION  AffD  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALE& 


Apborinm    opon    Female    Eduration,    xiii,    233. 

View*  of  German  Authontiet,  TTTTT  4U5. 
6c.  Jerome — Letter  to  Lxte  on  tba  Education  of  her 

Daui^ter.  Y,  593. 
E.  Everett.  Female  Educatioo.  IX,  C35;  TTT,  im, 
Edumiuo  of  Girl«.  from  Raumer.  X.  227.  613. 
MenUl  Edocati«iQ  of  Wonien.  by  C.  McKeen.  L  367. 
Training  of  Women  for  t^ocial  Employ  roenta,  TTT,  485. 
9iiter«  of  Otarity— Mn.  JameMO.  TTT,  40S. 
Femule  Adut  Eduratioo  ia  Ireland,!.  6M. 
Scbuul  for  Girb  in  Paris,  L  ^*M. 


Girls  in  the  Public  Scboob  of  Boston,  TTTT-  ^Q 
Female  Collefcs  in  the  Stole  of  i>hio.  TTTT  3R7. 
Nev  York  Grammar  ^*cho»i  A.r  Girl*.  I.  UV.  ParkM 
C«>lle(;iate  Institute  for  Girk. L  ^'^-  Youaf  Ladwa' 
IJi)(h  Sch«MiL  Pro«i«leoce,  R.  I .  Y.  14.  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary.  YL  1-*^  M^-  Ho^tnke  Fe«ab 
Seminary,  X.  6^*>  Bailey's  Youiu;  Ladies'  Hifb 
School  Bostim.  TTT  435^  Ohio  Ff  mate  Collcce. 
College  IlilU  TTn  jttL  Gru'  II  fh  ^hool. 
Charleston.  S.  C  ,  TTTT  th30.     Vassar  CoJif*,  XL 

M^   XYIL 


XIV.    PHYSIf\%L  EDICATIOX. 

Aphorisms  and  Suggestions  upon  Physical  Training,    Pliysical  and  Military  Exercises  m  SrktHb  a  N 
VnL  75l  Necessity,  by  E  L.  .Muiincui.  XL  ^13 

Physical   Rducal^i:    by   Raumer.    viii,    ]d5.     By     Ptays.  Pa»ti met.  and  Holidays  ol  Ch..tl.-ri,  by  D< 
Locke,  XL  -MbL    By  Lakr,  XYL  M-    By  Spen-        Bushnell.  TTTT  b3. 
cer.  XLVil 

Health  of  Teachers,  by  Misa  C.  E  Beerher,  H.  399. 

Physical  Eierciscs,  by  S.  \V.  Masoo.  TTT  ni. 

New  Gymnastics,  by  liio  Lewis,  XI.  531 ;  TTT,  665. 


Pn«fessire  lie%-el(>i-'nent  of  Phytica!  Cuituv  ia  the 

Inited  SlaU-s,  XY.  .31 
Military   Gymna'lic   School    at   Vincvsnca, 

xn.*-!)^ 


XV.    Si  PPLEME-VTARY,  SELF  A.\D  UOME  EDI  CATIOV 


Binu  on  Readini;;  Selections  from  Authors,  by  T.  H. 
Vail.  n.  iI15. 

Advice  to  Students  and  Young  Men  on  Education, 
Studies,  and  Cooduet,  XY.  377 ;  XYL  18?,  21^ 
223. 

Pastolozzi— Addre^^  on  Christmas  Eve.  YIL  701  ■  On 
New  Year's  VIL  ''l^.  Paternal  instructions, 
YIL  722. 

Home  Education ;  Labors  of  Ree.  W.  Burton.  IL  333. 

College  and  Self-education,  by  D.  Maison,  lY.  263. 

Lowell  Lertiires.  V.  439. 

Mechanics'  Irutitutes.  YIIL  250. 

Origin  of  Lr<^iinHi.  YIIL  249.  Tha  American  Ly- 
ceum, XIY.  535-^kid. 


Lyceums.  Merhan.rs'  Irrtitutcs  s*.d  Li 
land,  L  3r«:  n,  712 :  m.  U\-ri 

Stattstirs  of  L-brsries  in  Ebt>:«  L  37V 
the  I'nited  Stotes  m  I-ui>  L  ^^ 

Libraries  lor  Teachers  m  Fr%nf9.  XED 
omic  Library.  Enfand.  HL  '-^1- 

Artor  L-b-sry,  L  *^-     B-i«t«i  P-b  :< 
203:    YIL  25i     Balurmre   P.:J  ?    L 
2K.     Worcester  Free  Pibi  '  L  --Tarr 
Providence   Atbencne:.  TTT    3r      Ls 
brary  for  Fartory  «>perit:i»»  L  "'*> 

Manapemerit  of  Librane»— Lew  arc's  I.:.; 
IL2I0. 

Books  of  Reicrecce.  YIIL  315. 


ILiM.   U 


XYL    EDTCATIO.f  AL  A8SOC1.4TNMS. 


Association  for  Edocatiooal  Purposes,  by  H.  Barnard, 

XIV.366;  XY.819. 
American  Association  for  the  AdTancement  of  Edn- 

eatjon,  L  3-136,  234 :  XY.  287. 
Aaeriean  Aaaoeiatioa  for  the  Advaneement  of  8ei- 

•aee,nL  H7. 
AaBcrican   Aasociatioa  for  the  Bapply  of  Taaehers, 

XY.237. 
Aaariean  Common  School  Society,  XY,  2t7. 
American  Education  Society,  XIY.  367. 
American  Inatitute  of  Instructina,  IL  19, 2M. 

to  Lecturers  and  Subjects,  IL  241. 

Stale  School  Superintendence,  Y.  6S1 

eal  Skctclies  of  Presidents,  XY.  91L 
Aawfiran  Lyceum,  XIY.  S3&. 
Ameriaan  School  Society,  XY.  lU. 
Amrieaa  Social  8eiM« 


Ameneaa  Sunday  Setooi  TaMM. 
Americas  Woman's  Edorat^orjoJ 
Baltimore  Cooaty  and  C  ty 
Board  of 
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yNational  Orfanization  of  Teachers,  by  W.  Riuadl, 

XIV,  7.  

National  Teacher*'  Anociation ;    Proceedingi,  JUV. 

5-92.  503.  It!  Nature  and  ObjecU,  by  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick,  XIV.  49. 

National  Society  (England)  Tor  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion  of  the  Poor,  X.  49iM74. 

National  Society  of  Science,  Literatare,  and  Arts, 

XV.  6L 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teachers,  XIV,  807; 
XV,  49L    Teachers*  Associations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  University  Convocation,  XV.  503. 

North-Westem  Educational  Society,  XV.  S75. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  489. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV. 
239. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In- 
ititutions,  XV.  231. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  L  335;  XV.  261. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents ;  New 
York,  XV.  505. 

Tkacbbrs*  Absociations  in  France,  !xiii,  393. 

General  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  IV.  358. 

United  Asaociation  of  Schoolmasters,  Eng.,  TTT.  263. 


Teachers*  Conferences  and  other  Mode*  of  Profes- 
sional Improvement,  xiii.  273. 

Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,  XIV,  739. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  XXV, 
367:  XV. 

State  Teachers'  Associations,  Educational  Societies 
and  Conventions— Alabama,  XVL  375.  Arkansas, 
XVL  38L  California,  XVL  785.  Connecticut, 
XV,  393.  Delaware,  XVL  369.  Florida,  XVL 
381.  Georgia,  XVI.  358.  lUinois,  XVI.  149. 
Indiana,  XVI.  765.  Iowa.  XVI.  745.  Kansas, 
XVL  385.  Kentucky,  XVL  353.  Louisiana, 
XVL- 382.  Maine,  XVI,  777.  Maryland,  XVL 
377.  Massachusetts,  XV,  507.  Michigan,  XV. 
633.  Minnesota,  XVIL  Mississippi,  XVL  381. 
Missouri,  XVI.  3(15.  New  Hampshire,  XVL  751. 
New  Jersey,  XVL  729.  New  York,  XVL  349, 
477.  North  Carolina,  XVL  361-  OWo,  VI.  532. 
Oregon,  XVL  383.  Pennsylvania,  XV.  647. 
Rhode  Island,  XIV.  550.  South  Carolina,  XVL 
384.  Tennessee,  XVL  357.  Texas,  XVL  373. 
Vermont,  XV^7.  Virginia,  XVI-  172.  Wis- 
consin, XIV.%3 ;  XVIL  District  of  Columbia, 
XVL  380.    West  Virginia,  XVL  383. 


XVII.    PHILOLOGY  AIVD  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  Contributions,  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  H.  196 ; 

m.  101-124. 
E^ish  Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Boekham,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  the   Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Relation  of  the 

Eiiglish  to  other  Languages,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;    Requirements 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Dole,  IIL  161. 
Modern  Greek  Language,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  IL  193. 
Latin  Language,  from  Raumer,  Yli.  471. 
Eariy  Dluatnited  School  Books,  XHL  205.    Primer* 

and  Hornbooks,  VIIL  310.     ABC  Book*  and 

Frimen,  Xn,  S93. 


Books  of  Reference,  Vill   315. 

American  Text  Books— Catologue  of  Authon  and 

Books,  Xm.  309,  401,  626;  XIV.  601, 751 ;  XV. 

539. 
Educational  Literature— Book  Notices,  L  415:  TT. 

856,  737,  739;   IV.  261,  272,  831  ;    V,  318;   IX. 

351 ;  XL  319 ;  TTTT,  223,  653 ;  XIV,  400. 
Statistics   of    Newspapers   and   Periodicals « in   the 

United  States  in  1850,  L  651. 
Educational  Periodicals   of  America,  L  413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV,  383. 
English  Educational  Journals,  L  414.     Francb,  L 

413.    German.  L  413.    Italian,  IV,  803. 


XVIII.    SCHOOL  ABCHITECTVRB. 


Defects  in  BcbocH  Constractions,  IX,  487. 

Principles  and  Practical  Illustrationi  of  School  Archi- 
tecture, by  Henry  Barnard,  IX,  487  ;  X.  695;  XL 
M3;  Xn.  701;  XIH.  817;  XIV,  778;  XV, 
788;  XVL  701. 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  age.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX,  540 ;  by  G.  B.  Emermn,  543, 
548 ;  by  H.  Barnard,  550,  5^  555 ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
S56;  bj  T.  A.  Tefl,  550;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  568;  by 
D.  Leach,  563. 

Primary  and  Infant  Schools.  General  Principles,  X. 
605.  Playground  and  Appliances,  X,  607.  School- 
room, by  Wildenpein,  X,  699 ;  by  Chambers,  70S ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705;  by 
Natiomtl  Society,  706 ;  by  Committee  of  CouncU 
CD  Education,  710 ;  by  Dr.  Dick,  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
da^  715;  by  J.  W.  Ingraham,  for  Boeton  Primary 


Schools,  718 ;  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  740 ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  XL 
583. 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V,  198 ;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  Xlll,  633;  Boston  Latin 
School,  TTT  551 ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV. 
523 ;  Chicago  High  School,  IIL  537 ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  ]Q.  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  XL  613 ;  New  York  Free  Academy.  XTV. 
788;  Providence  Public  High  School,  XL  507; 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  IL  696 ;  St.  Louis  High 
School,  L  34& 

Seminaries  for  Girls.  Packer  Cotlegtate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  L  581 ;  Richmond  Female  College,  L 
831 ;  Public  Grammar  School  for  Girls  in  New 
Yorii,  L  408;  Providence  Young  Ladies'  High 
Schooli  V.  14 ;  Vamr  College,  XVn. 
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Uaioa  waA  Graded  Seboob— Plan,  Eferaiioat,  k^^ 
X.  5S3-«H ;  TTT  70L  Caioa  Schoel,  Aaa  Ar 
bor,  Mkh^  TIIL  »1.  PoMie  Floatiof  School, 
BatUmore.  Y.  -Ail.  Havca  Sebool  Buildiaf,  Cbi- 
eafo,  TTTT  610.  NevUny  PnUie  Bdiool,  Cht- 
eayo.  YL  •'l^  Potaaai  Fna  SdMol,  NewtMiTjport, 
Maa^  YTTT  61&  PaMic  Schaoh  No.  90  and  No. 
33.  New  York  Citj.  TL  S4.  Sebool  Hook*  ia 
PhiJadelpbia,  XIILol*.  Graded  Sebool,  tfioieue, 
tr.  C^  TDL  670-  L'aioa  Pablic  SebooU  TpMlanti, 
Mich^  lY.  7H0.    Nonneb  CuiUal  SchooL  H  000. 

GrmoiBMtf  Scbooli -Plaaa  Lioootn  Gramaar  Scl.owl, 
BoiCoa.  YL  51&  Dvtgbt  Giammar  School,  Bo^ 
too.  lY.  <t».  FiAeeotb  Waid  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Gcaaiaar  School  for  Girls,  L  -WO-  CeoUal  Uifh 
Sebool. Philadelphia, LOS:  XIILtdl.  Grammar. 
Prorideoee,  XL  Sefl,  59i.  PreKoU  Graminar, 
XTL7I1. 

KeroBal  Schoob— Plain,  ElevaUons.  Itc  lOiDois  Sute 
N<irmal  Scbo  L  lY.  T74.  New  Jervr  State  Nor- 
Bftl  School  TIT  3dJ.  Mnmcbuaetti  Sute  Normal 
School  at  Weat^id,  TTT.  6S3.  New  York  Sute 
Karnal  School,  YTTT  530.  Philadelphia  City 
Normal  Schoob,  XIY.  T37.  Girb*  Hiffa  Normal 
Sebool,  ChariMtoo,  S.  C  TTTT  e».  Normal  and 
Madd  Schoob  al  Toruoto.  f .  C,  XIY.  488.  Cb- 
vefo  Traiaiog  School.  XYL  ^IS.  New  Briuio.  X. 
SI.  Bndcewater  Normal  School,  XYL  466.  Fra- 
mi^bam.  XYL  469.    Salem,  XYL  470. 

Public  Librarj.  BoHoa,  YIL  2S±  Cooper  Seieotifie 
raioo,  N.  Y.,  L  632.  Dudbj  Obaerratorr,  Albany. 
L  504.  Yab  College  ia  1764,  Y.  7^  Amerir^ 
Asflom  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb.  Hartford.  CY.  L 
440.  NewYorfclortitutioo  for  tbe  Deaf  aod  Dumb. 
nr  346.  New  York  Asjlum  for  Imbecika.  Sjra- 
eoie.IY.416.  N  Y.  Stale Geolofical Hall  lY. 7--1. 
Barvaid  HaU,  Y.  53a    Yale  CuUege,  1T64.  Y.  7±L 


Apparatoi  for  Pbfmeal  Eierrwe.  TT   S30 .  XL  Si : 

Xn.  677 ;  for  illoMraiKia.  XIY.  J€l» 
Bbcfchoard    and    wall-wirfree.   QL  Ml   jC3r    X. 

730:  XYL  STi 
Crayont.  huw  made.  XYL  574. 
Dedicatory  Exereuei  and    liiliiawi    TTf   tS3     jy 

633:  XITT   836:  Y.64S;  XIL  ^J^    XXIL^se: 

XYL  4i3 :  L  645,  647. 
Drawiiif-fxiom  and  Dnka. X.  5M :  XIY.  T-rfS    XVL 

724. 
Furniture  for  Scboob.  EL  551  ;  X.  7>4  .  TTf  frT 

Def«cti\e  Coiwtnkctioo.  EL  45*1  il- .    XL  i-' 

CbaM'a  .\JjusUbb  De^  TTTT    656      M ^ :  •  £*- 

TolviDir  i^L  X.  563. 
Library  uf  Rcfereore.  L  731!^ ;  TT   545. 
Local  too  and  Plavfrouod.  IX.  4Sei  5l3    jt-'.  5M. 

557. 54-2 .  X.  731. 
PriTtcs  and  Facilitica  for  Onzdi'jem,  EL  JcSr  230 

X.  73*:  XL  «/7  ;  TTTT   -5X 
Warmiof .  EL  ^46.  5^ :  X.7U5c7S7:  XLX.SK; 

TTT  Kfcf :  XYL  570.713 
Veotibtjoo  10  .%mcrK-aB  Dv«l  :^  Y.  35.     I-  >Hm«1 

Home*,  EL  563.  517.  a^ .    X,  7i4      TTTT  «^i. 

SK  sje ;  XIY.  *l    XY.  7-i .  XVL  7/^  'r 
Oraametitatiun.   X.   731:    Mn    ^f^^rjt^   \r.    73E: . 

Salem  Hifb  Scboai.  XIY.  '^M  .  EL  ><3. 
SpecificatMMu.  Terma  <<  X.  733  TTT  -»i^ 
Seats  and  De»bs.  Arra-^sn-.    i  EL  :^ 2     XL  73 

TTTT  656 :  Octafwa.  P:ax  XYL  7»  .  h^-i^k'n 

plaTi.  with  dtvaioo.  X.  7tb.  76 L 
Sine  of  bo  ^.A^  XYL  '*'*■ 
Staod.  no«ai>«  foe  bM<kUaa.«n^.  XYL  TV 
Furmcrt.    XYL   575»,  5cJi ;    Hx-^t^a    l:< -vxiuL 

XYL71X  

Ruie«  for  Ca.-c  of  ScbMie-V«ae.  TTTT  ^C^Z   KT     Ivr 

OM  of  Fumasaa.  XY.  ^^ ;    trr?  •<  ivrut,'jt  XYL 

51M. 
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land  Granb  of  the  Federal  Goremment  for  Edoca- 
taoMl  Parpoaea.  to  1854,  L  3U3 ;  XYQ.  65. 

Lilt  of  Bcoefactiona  to  Harrard  Uoivertity,  EL  139. 

Lat  of  Deeeaaed  Beoeiketon  of  Yale  Collese,  X.  6K3. 

BoMoB  Edoeatiooal  Cbaritiea,  YUL  5e? :  DL  6ML 

bdiridoal  Benefaetora.  Samoel  Appletoo.  TTT  ¥tX. 
S.  J.  and  W.  B.  Anor.  L  638.  Joahoa  Batet.  YIL 
S7D.  Jdm  Bromfield.  Y.  531.  Nkbolas  Brown, 
DL  9B0.  PeterC<>oper,  lY.  506.  Tbonat  Dow«e. 
m  SS4;  EL  355.  Mr«.  Bbndina  Dt^rj,  IL 
SOL  Edmood  Dwi^t,  lY.  5.  Peter  FaneoiL  EL 
ttOL   Panl  Fanom,  TTT  397.    John  Green,  xiii 


Oft.  J<*ba  Harrard.  Y.  K3  Ijiwvft  Hv.i 
IY.eGi>  J«ba  HofiMa.  lY.  5«i.  W .!;».» 
lew*,  n.  »-  i<»b«  l^^~  Y.  4^  Ti 
Ljmao  X.  5.  i»«Ma  Mr^;  1-  YIL  1**^  »  i- 
NV*rth  YL  IW  Georve  PeaUrfy  L  :S7  IL  *«: 
HL  236  T.  H  pcraita  L  i^i  M—  <-4.?^*ua» 
P'.omtnrr,  xiii  7X  i^/^r  azf^  Rae  ue  Pi  .<  ja, 
YL  66.  Bc'f  T'jW  IY.  'H  »«vn«.^  Va« 
Reuweber.  YL  2^  Mi.»«w  Va»*.'  XL  »- 
James  Wadiwottb.  Y.  >*  DariC  VI  u-a  .i*wi  IY. 
837.  Samoel  WOImua  H.  n.  WOjao.  Wiiad' 
ward,  IY.  5*.    E2iba  Yfc*  Y.  7li. 


TWCvioKope,  or  Meebanieal  Paradox,  n.  33?-  Ex- 
pbaatioo  of  tbe  Gyroacope,  by  E.  8.  SoeU.  IL  701. 
Trcaiiae  opoa  tbe  Gyroeeopa,  by  liaj.  J.  G.  Bamaid, 

in. ST;  IY.5S9:  Y.a». 

L««e*8  Priotinf  Pieaa,  EL  636u 
BtMoaeupe.  Edoeatiooal  Ums  oI;  DL  OR 
arZo0iac7.IX.fiL 


IY. 


MlSCELLA.\EOC& 

Indexe*.    VoL  L  ix.-xrx      IL '4'^^     IIL  »-"> 
09    Y.  r:il    YL  317  €3    Yn."^ 
IX.  6r .   X.  7<3  :    XLCllt     XIL 
»5:   XIY.rl7:   XY.  *?»    XYL  TV  J 

Geoeial  Incex  to  V«b.  L  to  V.  Y.  *^7 

W  Vah.  L  W  XVL  ZTIL  H' 
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Abbot,  Benjamin,  YI.  80. 
Abbott,  Gorham  D.,  XVL  600. 
A^icola,  Rudolph,  IT.  717' 
Adelung.  J.  C,  XI.  451. 

Aic<Kt.w.  A.,iv.  oao. 

AlcoU.  A.  B.,  XYI.  130. 
Allen,  C.  II.,  XIT.  3M. 
Allen.  F.  A..  XV.  681. 
Alleo,  W.,  X.  365. 
Alexander,  de  Villa  D^i,  lY.  790. 
Andrews,  I.  W.,  XVL  «». 
Acquaviva,  Claud iui,  XIV.  402. 
Andrew!,  L.,  XVL  604. 
Appleton,  8amuet,  XIL  403. 
Aristotle,  XIV.  131. 
Arey,  Oliver,  XV.  484. 
Arnold,  Thomas  K.,  IV.  545. 
Astley,  J.,  IV.  165. 
Ascham,  Roger,  ill,  S3. 
Aventtnus,  XL  163. 
Bailey,  Ebenezcr,  TTT,  429. 
Baker,  W.  M..  XVL  166. 
Baker,  W.  8.,  X.  592. 
Baldwin,  Theron,  XV.  361. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  V.  "53. 
Barnard,  Henry,  L  659, 
Birnard,  John,  L  307. 
Barnes,  D.  H.,  XIV.  513. 
Biiaol,  Marquise  de,  TTT,  510. 
Basedow,  T.  B.,  V.  487. 
Basedow,  Emile,  V.  491. 
Bateman,  Newton,  XVL  165. 
Bates,  J.,  Vn,  ^-'^O. 
Bates,  B.  P.,  XV,  682. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn,  I.  654. 
Beecher,  Hiia  C.  E .  XV.  250. 
Benton,  A.  R.,  XVL  775. 
Bell,  Andrew,  X.  467. 
Bild.  V.  66. 

Uingharo,  Caleb,  V.  325. 
Bitbop,  Nathan.  XVL 
BleweU,  B.  T.,  XVL  43L 
Bodiker,  J.,  XL  437. 
Boecaocio,  VIL  423. 
Boyd,  E.  J.,  XV.  645w 
Brmidwood,  J ,  IH.  348. 
Bridfman,  Laura,  IV.  383 
Brainerd.  J.,  XVL  331. 
Borgi,  Jean.  L  583. 
Bromfield,  John,  V.  521. 
Brooks,  Cbarlea,  L  561. 
Brouf  ham.  Lord,  VL  467. 
Brown,  J.  Horace,  XV.  764. 
Brown,  Nicholas.  IIL  301. 
Buckingham.  J.  T^  XHI-  120. 
Buckley,  J.  W.,  XIV.  98. 
Bonowea,  T.  H.,  VL  107,  555. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Burtt,  Andrew,  XV,  679. 
Burton,  Warren,  IL  333. 
Bosch,  V.  727. 
Butler.  Caleb,  IL  54. 
Butler,  J.  D.,  XVIL 
Butler,  Cyras.  IIL  310. 
Buss,  Johannes.  V.  293. 
Caldwell,  C,  XVI.  109. 
Calhoun,  W.  B..  XV.  213. 
Ccsarios,  J.,  IV.  2  5. 
Carlton,  Oliver.  XV.  523. 
Carter,  James,  V.  337. 
Carter.  J.  G.,  V.  407. 
Cecil,  Sir  VV.,  IV.  161. 
Cheever,  Ezek  i«l,  L  297 ;  TTT,  530. 
Cheke.  Sir  John,  IV.  ]68. 
Chrysoloros,  Emanuel,  VH.  440. 
Clajus,  Johannes,  ITJ,  412. 
Claxtoo,  Timothy,  VIIL  253. 
Clerc,  Laurent,  IIL  349. 
Cobum,  C.  R..  XV.  679. 
Coclenius.  CIV.  2  5. 
Coffin,  J.  H.,  XVL  784. 
Colburn,  Dana  P.,  XL  289. 
Colburn.  Warren,  IL  294. 
Colet,  John,  VIIL  291 ;  XVL  405. 
Comenius,  V.  25. 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  VIL  445. 
Conover.  A.  M.,  XIV.  393. 
Cowley,  A.,  TTT  k5i. 
CourteilMs,  M.  de,  in.  704. 
Corston,  William,  X.  363. 
Corte,P.  A.,IV.  491. 
Cowdrey,  M.  F.,  XVL  589. 
Craig,  A.  J.,  XIV.  394.     ' 

Crnto.  V.       

Cross,  M.  K.,  XVL  751. 
Cruikshank,  J.,  XV.  48S. 
Crocet.  Claude,  TTTT  31. 
Curtis,  Jowph.  L  655. 
Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  XV.  007, 
Dante,  VIL  418. 
Daviet,  Charles,  XV.  479. 
Davie,  Wm.  Van  L.,  XV.  675. 
Day.  J.,  XVL  126.        ^ 
Denman,  XV.  395. 
Denzel,  B.  G.,  VIL  31S. 
Delillee,  J.,  IIL  158. 
Dewey,  Chester,  XV,  477. 
Dewitt,  G.  A.,  V.  17. 
Dietterweg,  VIL  313. 
Dick.  James,  L  393. 
Dinter.  VII.  153. 
Dooatus,  XVn. 

Dowse,  Thomas,  nL  884 ;  IX.  355. 
Dringenberf,  Loots,  V.  65 
Dndley,  Mr*.  £.,IL59e. 


Dunnell,  M.  H..  XVL  783. 
Duncan,  Alexander.  Mil,  311. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  IV.  5. 
Dwight,F.,V.803. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  XIV.  558. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  V.  567. 
Eaton,  Theopiiilus,  L  29H ;  V.  30. 
Ebrardt,  U.,  XL  160. 
Edson,  H.  K.,  XVI.  750. 
Edwards,  B.  B  ,  XIV.  381. 
Edwards,  Richord,  XVL  169. 
Elyott,  Sir  Thomas.  XVL  483. 
Emerson,  G.  B..  V.  417. 
Erasmus,  IV.  729. 
Emesti,  I.  A.,  V.  750. 
Everett.  Edward,  VIL  325. 
Faneuil,  P..  XL  6U3. 
Farnum,  Paul,  IIL  397. 
Farnham,  G.  L.,  XV.  483. 
Faville,  O.,  XVL  75a 
Fellenberg,  E.,  IIL  591. 
Felton,  C.  C.  X.  265. 
Fenelon,  XIIL477. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  VL  297. 
Fliedner,  T.,  I. ;  IIL  487. 
Ford,  Jonathan,  XIV.  395. 
Froebel,  F.,  IV.  792 
Fowle,  X.  597. 

Franklin,  B.,  L  45;  VIIL  25L 
Fuller,  Thomas,  IIL  155. 
Fox.  X.  363. 
Fry,  Elizabeth.  IIL  50a 
Frangk,  Fabian,  XL  163. 
Franke.  V.,  441. 
Friscb,  J.  L.,  XL  439. 
Gall.  James.  IV. 
Gallaudet,  T.  H.,  L  417. 
Gottsched,  J.  C,  XL  44a 
Galloway,  S.,  XVL  601. 
Geoeintz,  Christian.  XL  436. 
George  of  Trebixood,  VTT,  440. 
Gesner,  J.  M.,  V.  741. 
Geranl.  IV.  623. 
Goodnow,  L  T.,  XVL  386w 
Goodrich.  S.  G.,  TTTT  134. 
Green,  John,  TTTT  606. 
Grant,  Miss,  X.  656. 
Gubert.  John,  XL  43. 
Greene.  B.  S.,  XIV.  600. 
Grimm,  J..  XT.  454. 
Gregory,  J.  M.,  XV, 
Goewin,  IV.  715. 
Griscom,  John,  VIIL  385. 
Guarino,  VIL  436. 
Guilford,  Nathan,  VTTT,  388. 
Goizot,  XL  354. 
Hagar,  D.  B.,  XV.  317. 
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Haddeo,  IV.  IG4. 

Hall,  B.  R..  T.  373. 

Hall.  W.,  XV.  127. 

Halm,  V.  ftJ.1. 

BanMna.  J.  G.,  7L  ^17. 

Hancock.  J.,  X7L  602. 

Hamisch,  Wilhelm.  TIL  317. 

Hart,  J.  S-.  V.  91. 

Hanard.  John,  Y.  533. 

Har*ey.  T.  H  ,  XVL  606. 

Hauberle,  Y.  5W. 

Haiiy.  V..  TTT   477. 

Bawler.  G.  XL  94- 

Hairitioe.  L..  XY.  481. 

Hecker.  Y.  CVS. 

Hed|:n.  Naihiin,  XYL  '^37. 

Bejpuf.  Alexaoder,  lY,  723. 

HenkI*,  XYL 

Herdrr,  YL  11*5. 

Hisjpn««>n,  John.  3t>n    734. 

Bili}io>i<ie,  Jaine«,  YL  325. 

Holbrvwk.  J,  Yin.  25»;  XIY.  558. 

Bopkitn,  Mark.  XL  219 

Bairey,C.  £-.  YIIL  95. 

Bow«,  8.  G.,  XL  389. 

Boole.  C.  TTT  &I7. 

Bopkins,  E.,  lY.  668. 

Hna.  G.  W.,  XYL  775. 

Habfcar.!.  F..  XY. 

Hobbard,  R  ,  Y.  316. 

Bontio^on.  XY.  606. 

Horty,  J..  XYL  776. 

lekebamer.  XL  402. 

Iw,  M.  B.,Y.  3J1. 

Joim  of  Ravenna,  YIL  435^ 

Jobiooo.  Samuel.  YIL  461. 

J«iliOfon,  Walter  R^  Y.  781. 

Jooes,  R.  D.,  XY.  4j?1. 

KellT.  Robert,  L  655 :  X.  313. 

Kempn,  Thomas  A.  lY.  696. 

Kiapbarj.  John,  Y.  9. 

Koeeland,  John,  XY.  5S8. 

Kraehenberfer,  Y.  79. 

Kribi,  Hermann,  Y.  161. 

Kvik,  John,  the  "'Mao  of  Rata,' 
IL654. 

Ladd,  J.  J.,  XIY.  592. 

Laneaxter,  Joaefih.  X.  355. 

Lan^e,  Rodolph.  lY.  726. 

Lawrenre.  Abbot.  L  305. 

Lw  X.  YEL  454. 

Lcwu.  SamueU  Y.  727. 

LttMlsiey.  Philip.  YIL  9- 

I/Jcke.  John.  YL  209. 

I'W^.  W.,  XYL  497. 

Lord,  A.  D.,  XYL  607. 

Lowell,  John.  Y.  427. 

I^yroU,  Ignatiua,  XIT.  455. 

J-yewpM.XIY.  Oil. 
I^maoTVodore,  Z.  5. 
L|«.lUij,X,6«L 


Lawrrare.  .^moi,  XYIL 
Lawrenre,  William.  IL  33. 
May,  Samuel  J..  XYL  141. 
McDonourh,  John,  IL  736. 
McGill,  James.  YIL  l*^ 
McJiIton.  J.  N.,  XYIL 
BIcKecn.  Joseph.  L  655. 
McMynn,  XIY.  391. 
Mann,  Horace,  Y.  611. 
Marks.  D..  Y.  M. 
Marvin,  J.  G..  XYL  096. 
Mawn.  Lowell.  lY.  141. 
May  hew,  Ira,  XY.  Ml. 
Medici,  Ix>renzo  di,  YIL  445. 
Melancthon,  Philip.  lY.  741. 
Micyllus,  lY.  464. 
Miidmay.  Sir  W.,  lY.  164. 
Mirandola.  Picus  di,  YIL  449. 
Milton,  John.  XIY.  1^. 
Morhof,  XL  436. 
Morse,  Augustus,  XY.  608. 
Mowry,  William  A.,  XIY.  502. 
Na^li.  YIL  300. 
Neander,  Y.  599. 
Niederer,  YIL  289. 
North.  Edward.  XY.  486b 
North,  8.  J.,  YL  104. 
Northeod.  C .  XY.  290. 
Oberlin,  XYII- 
Oelinger.  XT.  406. 
Olirier,  Y.  508. 
Olmsted,  Deniton,  Y.  367. 
Orbilius,  IIL  157. 
Orcutt,  XY.  630. 
Overberg,  TTTT  365. 
Pa«e,  D.  P..  Y.  811. 
Parish,  A..  XY.  523. 
Partridi^.  A..  TTTT  49,  683. 
Peabody,  Ge<)r|{e.  I.  3!W ;  XYIL 
Peabody,  P.  H.,  XIY.  395. 
Pease,  Calvin.  XY.  631. 
Peckham.  J.,  XYL  743. 
Peen,  B.  O.,  XYL  147. 
Peet,  H.  P.,  HL  365. 
Peiroe,  C.  lY.  275. 
Pelton,  J.CXYL696. 
Perkins,  T.  II..  L  55L 
Peatalozzi,  IIL  401. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  Y.  827. 
Petrarch,  YIL  424. 
Philbrick,J.D.,XIY.3S. 
Philelphu«,  YIL  441. 
Phillips,  John.  YL  75. 
Pbillipa,  8.,  YL  66. 
Pickard.  J.  L.,  XIY.  392. 
Picket,  Aaron,  XIY.  393. 
Picket,  Albert.  XYIL 
Picas,  J ,  YIL  449. 
Pieree,  J.  D..  XY.  040. 
FluMnn,  YIL  300. 
Fbttar,  ThoBMS,  Y.  79. 


Plummer.  Caniline.  YTTT  73. 
P'irrius,  YIL  442. 
Pohtian.  YIL  445. 
Pomeroy,  E.  C.  XT  486. 
Potter.  Alonni.  XYL  599. 
PowHl.  W.  H.,  XYL  167. 
Pradt,  J.  B..  XIY.  394. 
Putnam.  !>..  XY.  046. 
Radwin,  FUirentnis.  lY.  623L 
Ramsaiier.  J..  YII.  3U1. 
Randall,  8.  8.,  TTTT  2iS7. 
Ratich.  Y.  22!l. 

R«y.  J..  XYL  fioa. 

Raumer.  lY.  149. 
RrdCeld.  W.  C.  lY.  833. 
Reuchlin,  Y.  ^ 
Rice,  V.  .M..  XY.39I. 
Richards,  Z..  XIY.  23. 
Richard.  i\  8..  XYL  7r>4. 
Rirhar.lM>n,  .M..  XY.  6US. 
Rickuff.  A.  J..  XIY-  24. 
Ripiey.  E.  L ,  XY.  643. 
Rohbins,  T..  m.  2:9. 
Rousseau.  Y.  4.'t9. 
Russell,  W.,  IIL  130. 
Rytwise.  J.,  XYL  6tf2. 
Sams,  XYL  602. 
Sanborn.  K.  P..  XYL  768. 
Sandiniis,  YIL 
Sapidus,  Y.  6ri. 
Sarmientn.  XYI.  50X 
Sarfano,  YQ.  4.15. 
Sawyer,  H.  E  ,  XYL  763. 
Schenrl,  (^.  XL  161. 
Schmidt.  YIL  297. 
Seymour.  I).,  X.  321. 
SheUon,  E.  A..  XY.  484. 
Sheldon,  W.  E..  XY.  525. 
Sherwin.  T.,  YIIL  461. 
Shotielius,  XL  429. 
Sill,  D.  M.  B  .  XY.  645. 
Slade.  W.,  XY.  250. 
Simler,  Y.  66. 

Smith,  Sir  Tboma«.  lY.  165. 
Spicer.  A.  C,  XIY.  3li2, 
Staiidish.  J.  V.  N..  XYL  165. 
Stearnf ,  XY.  524. 
Sticler,  XI.  4:15. 
Stwldnrd,  J.  V.,  XY.  480. 
Stone,  A.  P..  XY.  219. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  Y.  580. 
Strong.  E.  F.,  XY.  607. 
Sturm,  lY.  H57. 
Swett,  J..  XYL  790. 
Tappan,  H.  P..  TTTT  451. 
Taylor,  J.  0..  XY.  248. 
Thayer,  G.  F..  lY.  613, 
Tenney,  J.,  XYL  761. 
Thayei,  SyWanus,  XYIL 
Thomaaiua,  J.,  Y.  748. 
ThompKm,  J.  B.,  ZY.  487. 
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Thompion,  Z.,  I.  654. 
Tillinfhast,  N.,  I.  655. 
Tobler,  J.  G.,  V.  205. 
Todd,  Henry,  IV.  711. 
Trotzendorf,  V.  107. 
Valentine,  T.  VV.,  XV.  481 
VaUa,  Vn.  443. 
Van  ReniMlaer,  VL  S23. 
VaMar,  M.,  XL  53. 
Vebrii,  UL  389. 
Velrier,  XVI.  665. 
Vitellitti,  XVL  660. 
Vittorino,  VIL  436. 
Von  Turk,  V.  155 


Wadi worth.  J.,  V.  380. 
Warton,  J.,  XVL  511. 
Wayland,  F.,  YTTT  771. 
WaUinsou,  D.,  IV.  837. 
Welch,  A.  S.,  XV.  642. 
Weld,  T,  XV.  234. 
Well*.  F.  D..  XVI. 
Weill,  W.  H.,  Vm.  580. 
Werner,  G..  IV.  799. 
Wenel,  IV.  714. 
Weston,  E.  P.,  XVL  784. 
White.  E.  E.,  XVL  606. 
Wickenham,  J.  P.,  XVL  28:2. 
Wichem.  IIL  5. 


W^^iUard,  Mrs.  Emma.  VL  125. 
Wimpheling,  V.  65. 
Winea.  E.  C.  IX.  9. 
Wolf.  F.  A.,  VL  900. 
Woodbridge.  W.  C,  ^,  51. 
Woodbridge,  VV..  XVI  136. 
Woodman,  J.  8..  XVL  761. 
Woolworth,  S.  B.,  XV.  498. 
Wott4)n,  Sir  Henry,  XV.  123. 
Wright,  L.,  n.  176. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  XVL  497. 
Yale,  Elilui,  V.  7J5. 
Zeller,  VIL  305 
Zerbolt,  Gerard,  IV.  625. 


Abbott,  Gorham  D.,  XVL  600. 
Aloot^  W.  A.,  IV.  629. 
Allen,  F.  A..  XV.  682. 
Andrew*,  I.  W.,  XVI.  605. 
Appleton,  Samuel,  XIL  !• 
Arnold,  Thomai,  IV.  545. 
Bailey,  Ebenezer.  XII.  401. 
Baker,W.8.,XrV.  401. 
Baldwin,  Theron,  XV.  260. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  V.  753. 
Barnard,  Henry,  L  1- 
Bateman,  N.,  XVL  166. 
Bates,  8.  P.,  XV.  1. 
Bishop,  N.,  XVn. 
Blewett,  B.  G..  XVL  433. 
Brooks,  Charles,  L  587. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  IIL  291. 
Bulkley,  J.  VV..  XIV.  28. 
Burrowes,  T.  H.,  VL  107. 
Camp,  D.  N.,  XV.  605. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  V.  407. 
Cobum,  C.  R.,  XV.  670. 
Colbam,  D.  P.,  XI.  280. 
Colbum,  Warren,  IL  204. 
D&viea,  Charles.  XV.  470. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  IX.  355. 
Dwifhft.  Edmund,  IV.  1. 
Dwigbt,  Francis,  V.  803. 
Edwards,  Richard,  XVL  167. 
Eoierson,  G.  B.,  V.  417. 
Everett,  E.,  VIL  325. 
Famam,  Paul,  TTT,  307. 
Faville,  O.,  XVI,  750. 
Felton,C.CMX.  265. 
risk,  Wilbur,  VL  297. 
Fowle,  W.  B..  X.  507. 
Gallaudet,  T.  H..  L  417. 
Galloway,  8.,  XVL  601. 
Garfield,  James  A..  XVIL  1- 
Goodnow,  I.  T.,  XVL  387. 
Green,  John,  YTTT  606. 
Greene,  8. 8.,  XTV.  600. 
Gregory,  J.  M.,  XV.  643. 


PORTRAITS. 

Griscom.  John.  VUL  325. 
Hagar.  D.  B.,  XV.  517. 
Hall,  S.  R.,  XV.  5. 
Hart,  J.  8.,  V.  91. 
Haiiy,  V..  m.  477. 
Hazeltine.  L.,  XV.  481. 
Henkle,  William  D..  XVL  433 
Hillhouse,  James,  VL  325. 
Hulbrook,  Josiah,  VHL  1. 
Hopkins,  Mark.  XL  210. 
Hovey,  C.  E.,  TTTT  04. 
Howe,  8.  G.,  XL  321. 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  V.  78L 
Kelley,  Robert,  X.  313. 
Kingsbury,  John,  V.  0. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  L  137. 
Lawrence,  William,  IL  !• 
Lewis,  Samuel,  V.  727. 
Lindsley,  Philip,  VIL  0. 
Lord,  A.  D.,  XVL  607. 
Lyman.  Theodore,  X.  1. 
Lyon,  Mary,  X.  600. 
McCarty,  H.  D..  XVL  388. 
McGill.  James,  VII.  188. 
MoJilton,  J.  N.,  XVn. 
MeMynn,  J.  G..  XIV.  301. 
Mann,  Horace.  V.  611. 
Mason,  Lowell.  IV.  141. 
Mayhew,Ira,XV.641. 
North,  E..  XVn. 
North,  8.  J.,  VL  104. 
Northend,  Charles.  XVL  510. 
Olmsted,  Denison.  V.  367. 
Orcatt,  Hiram,  XV.  630. 
Page,  D.  P..  V.  811. 
Parish,  A.,  XV.  523. 
Partridge,  Alden,  TTTT  657. 
Penbody,  George,  H.  642. 
Peckham,  Isaiah,  XVL  743. 
Peet,  H.  P.,  m.  366. 
Peirce,  Cyrus.  IV.  275. 
Perkins,  T.  H..  L  551. 
Peataloai,  IV.  65. 


Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  XVII. 
Pbelps,  W.  F..  V.  8'-»7. 
Philbrick,  J.  D..  XTV.  32. 
Phillips,  Samuel.  VI.  66. 
Pickard,  J.  L.,  XIV.  120. 
Potter,  Alonzo.  XVL  1- 
Randall,  8.  S .  TTTT  237. 

Ray.  Im  XVL  <HO. 

Richards,  Z.,  XIV.  23. 
Rickoff,  A.  J.,  XIV.  24. 
Russell.  William.  IIL  130. 
Ryerson,  E.,  XVIL 
Sarmiento.  I).  F..  XVL  593. 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  XVL  703. 
Scamroon.  Jo«.  T..  XVH- 
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HISTORICAL    DETZLi^PMEST. 

Is  the  orJinance  of  the  G>ngre^«  of  the  Corfe^irrat:-::;  :z  IT^-x, 
respecting  ''the  dispf»sinsr  of  Ian  I-  in  the  Wc->ni  :-rr':  r^."  --  r- 
tion  sixteen  of  every  township"  was  rescrrcJ  for  lie  ii-iIlt-.-^l.t* 
of  public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  '•for  the  jr-^Ttrnmect  ••f  tLe  T--r-:::-rT 
north w"tst  of  the  river  Ohio,''  confirmed  ibe  ordinary  of  IT-*',  i- 1 
declared  "that  religion,  morality  and  knowIe»Jje  l<-ir,r  t.t  --irr  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  niantind.  s.h  "■.!-  a. :  iLe 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouni:xeJ.'' 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  setting  f..r.L  :r,  :b« 
Preamble  in  words  of  sublime  impi»rt  the  national  objc::>  f-r  ^hi-.-h 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  f"jridar.:e:.:al  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  **to  di^pc*^"  tf  ti.c  i-uVlIc 
lands  and  other  property — **to  exercise  exolusive  juris«i:::i'i/'  ...ver 
the  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  **  V>  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  to  provide  for  the  common  dcf^-nse  and 
general  welfere.'* 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Const  it  nti«"»n.  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  August,  and  subsequently  Mr.  ^fadison,  of  Virjnia,  sub- 
mitted propositions  "to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Xati«»nai 
University  at  the  scat  of  government,'*  "for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,"  "and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufactures/'  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  "to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  relirnon.''  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  was 
lost,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  university  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
ezclosive  legislation  over  the  district  in  which  the  goyeniinent 
should  be  located.    And  as  we  learn  from  other  tonrcesy  and  from 
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the  subsequent  recommendations  by  President  Washington,  the 
power  to  encourage  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  education, 
was  understood  by  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  inchided  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress  "to  lay  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

GEORGE  WASmNGTON. 

Fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  oflBcer,  and  called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  inaugurate,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  his  first 
formal  recommendation  of  special  measures  to  botk  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efticieut  and  uniform  plan  of  military  organization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
"uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures;"  "the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,"  "the 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home;"  "facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
post-office,  and  post-roads" — did  not  hesitate  to  add: — 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree  with  mo  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  nothini^  which  can  better  deserve  your  patrounjre  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence ami  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  impres- 
sion so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  propor- 
tionably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
various  ways:  by  convincing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  tlie  public  adminis- 
tration, that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlight- 
ened confidence  of  the  people;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know 
and  to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  provide  against  inva^ions  of 
them  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws. 

Whetlier  this  desirable  object  will  be  the  best  promoted  by  aflTording  aid  to 
seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  tlie  legislature. 

In  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  December  7th,  1796, 
after  referring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  welfare. — and  especially  of  consti- 
tuting a  board  (or  as  has  since  been  done,  by  a  National  Depart- 
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ment)  "charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  inftrma:!  r..  ar.d 
enabled  by  preiDiuma  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  ♦-n-.-iira^' -,  aiil 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  iniproveint-nt.  Tbi-  -p  ■  ic*  of 
establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  in«.Tea<H;  of  iini-r-Vfrrufrit, 
by  stimulating  to  enteq>rise  and  exju'riment,  and  by  dra»i;,.'  to  a 
conirooD  center  the  results  ever}- where  of  individual  ftkill  and  *»h^T' 
vation,  and  spreading  them  thonce  over  the  who !♦.'  na*i  •!/* — h-  ajai.j 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  e8tabli>hing  a  national  ;;::iv.:r-:*;. .  ar.d 
also  a  military  academy ;  and  proceeds : — 

Tlje  assembly  to  wliich  I  ad<Irej«  myst-lC  U  Uto  f-n!;;r:.'f'r,.^i  :..■:  \  -^  :  ...y 
sensible  1h»w  much  a  fl.mrisliirr^  slate  of  tlj«^  an.- an-l  -*-:*;i;- v  :.*■  ,•—  t.^ 
national  pro.si)eriiy  and  reputation.     Tni«.*  ic  i;s.  tnut  i/ur  o-u  .:.-;.  .-  *:.i'  y 

seminaries  of  learning  hijrlily  resi»e<iahle  and  u««eJu. :  r^u:  •.:.•• :  .:.  .-  .;-••*■.:. 
they  rest  are  t4X>  narrow  to  coiiiinand  lli»*  a»»\— l  j.r»:'— ^^r-.  ,  .  :  •  .  .  :-l*. 
dejnirtincnts  of  libenil  knowh.'dj^'  for  liie  inat-tuiiou  c^i.vL-j-...  :■  •-.  :.  -.-..  :.-•./ 
would  be  exrvllent  auxiliarie?*. 

Am(»ngst  tile  motives  ti>  such  an  in.'ftitution.  the  -Af-^'.niilA-  .  ' :  -  '  '  ■  ']  '•"*- 
opinions  and  maunera  of  our  country  men.  by  th..- «.-«^i:,(n  n -..«•.  :.  :  d  :*•.'- 
tion  ((four  ^ouih   fri>m  every  quarter,   w-.-li   Gvr-:rw-  &:'■•;.■  . .  -    :..  rt 

homogeneous  our  citizen-*  can  t»e  made  in  iIk-^.-  |iari:-  i  .ir-.  *•.-  _-;■.'•••  •  ■*  ..  »,-? 
our  prospect  of  permanent  union:  and  a  pruiiary  of-^'.-.t  ••:  •.  .  *  •.  :  :,.! 
in.stitution  should  l»e,  the  edui-aiion  of  our  v«/ii'li  ni  'ii*-  •«•.•  ■.  .■       *■.:;.- :.:. 

In  a  republic,  what  si>e«n».'8  of  knowli-<J>:»;  i:a?i  r->  <-n'^..y  .:;..-••  ■  .  v  .-t 
duty  more  pressing  in  its  legislation,  than  t/»  p.iiron.z  -  a  p..»  .  •  '  '     'V 

it  to  those  wIk)  are  Uj  be  the  future  guardian.':  of  tlie  Uj'.n  •.-  v;  ■  .:.*•;.'. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Ilamilton,  fr»m  I'Ij:!  1 )  jphia, 
September  1st,  1 796,  referring  to  thetopi.-^  which  he  wi-rj-  i  !  ■  i».'p>- 
duce  in  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  nhi-'h  he  hi  I  •  *  .— - 1  in  a 
former  letter,  Witshington  rejects  *'that  aiiotIi».*r -iibj  •  :  ■  ...;  h  ]*i 
mv  estimation  is  of  interestinir  concern  to  lh«:  uei!-'.  \\j  >  i  \\,\^ 
country)  was  not  touched  u[>o!i  a!s.> ;" — 

I  mefiii  etlueation  pen'^-ndly.  a«  tytn'  of  tli*-  «>'ir'  -t  rrK-f.:  *■  fS  •  f.   ,    *  •  '.j  -jt  1 
giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  tvir  <-i»i7vt;n-.  biji  |i;irt.  "...ir;;.-  •         -■        -.  ■ ,-  :•. 
of  a  university;   when*  the  youth  from  ail  par:-  of  tti'-  Ti. 
receive  tlio  polish  of  en iditimi  in   th-  uit*.   vi*n"—*.  att'i  «/ 
where  llnjs*;  who  w-'re  dL'*|His^'d    to  run  a   p  'lit.'Ml  '-o'.r--  ; 
instructe*!  in  tii*  Ihcorj'  and  principU-s.  i.»ul  ('his  :-*nj:ri;irj-  b 
the  general  government   wlien?  the  h-^nsljfure  would   t^r  iu 
year,  and  the  intern'sts  mv\  |)oHtic->  of  the  n  .ti«»n  of  r^j'.rf--  v.*.  *. 
they  would  lay  the  8«ire-t  foundation  for  the  pnci''ti<^.-al  i^r:  al- -. 

But  that  which  wo«ild  r»«nd'*r  it  f>f  the  )ii^h<  !-t  iiiifyirt.air-".  .:.  r.y  •  ;  r  '.' .  >.    \ 
tluit  at  tlie  juvenilo  perirMi  of  life,  when  fri^-nM-ii  fr*  an-  Ion;*'.!... 
tahlisheil.  that  will  stick  by    one.    tin*  yoiiti..    or  yr.iii.*/  ::;•!,  ;: 
parts  of  the  Unit*^!  States  would  h**  a-^nibK-*!  \*r^A\\*T.  airi  -.v  .-. 
<Uscover  that  there  was  not  that  e;nw-  for  ilK»«e  j«.-;doii*iw  and  \  r<-;'j'i  '■— •  v.  .:>■?* 
one  jiart  of  the  Union  liad  imbibod  ag:iin-t  anorli-rr  jia't: — '>f  <-ttK'.i-  j-.  r/.f,.  ■  •- 
of  more  liberality  in  tlie  ^neral   policy  of  ilie  fiiuntrj-  woij'i  r.  ■  .  t    ro":   v 
What  but  mixiiifT  of  peofde  from  diflcn-nt  j  arts  of  the  I'lnt^r*!  .-Uj*'.t  <i'«r  ng 
the  war  rubbeil  off  those  impressions.^     A  c».-nturt'.  in  the  oplin;iry  ir.ti-n-'.Hjr'^, 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  wv^-n  y«-ar-'  a«-^x-':Hti"n  in  anr*«f  d.d ; 
but  that  ceasing,  prejtidices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  arid  never  will  l>3 
eradicated  so  effectnally  by  any  other  means  as  tlje  iutimate  iiJtere'/«inM;  of  dur- 
acteri  in  early  life,— who  in  all  proUbility  will  be  at  tL«  Lead  of  tli«  coutuela 
of  ttus  country  in  a  more  adTaooed  stage  of  it. 
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To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my  early  commu- 
nications to  Congress;  and  to  prove  how  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it.smce, 
and  how  well  disposed  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  to  contribute  my  aid  toward 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  I  enclose  you  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State  in  consequence  thereof 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  in 
complete  operation,  which  it  certainly  will  be  in  less  than  two  years,)  will 
amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterling  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing 
fund.  The  proprietors  of  the  Federal  City  have  talked  of  doing  sonietliing 
handsome  towards  it  hkewise ;  and  if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the 
western  lands  to  the  same  uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  of  the  most  permanent 
and  inTtiiising  sort,  might  be  so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in 
£urope  to  conduct  it 

In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept.  6,  1796,  Washington  adds: 

If  you  think  the  idea  of  a  university  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  of  it  until 
tliat  period :  but  even  in  that  case,  I  would  pray  you,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion,  predicated  on  the  ideas  with  which  you  have 
boen  furnished ;  looking  at  the  same  time  at  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my 
second  speooh  to  the  first  Congress,  merely  with  a  view  to  see  what  Wivs  sjiid  on 
the  subject  at  that  time ;  and  this,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
point  as  I  want  to  express  now,  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show 
that  the  subject  had  caught  my  attention  early. 

r  much  (piestion  whether  a  recommendation  of  this  measure  to  the  legisla- 
ture will  have  a  better  effect  now  tlian  forinnrly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  «i^  to  bring  the 
matter  before  tlie  public  in  some  shape  or  another  at  the  close  of  my  political 
lifi).  My  ol)ject  in  proposing  to  insert  it  wliou  I  did.  was  to  set  the  people  rumi- 
nating on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing 
it  to  pass. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dated 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  that  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  expressions  of  his  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  official  communications  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
IJjiited  States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov.  27,  1794,  on  a  proposition  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "  transplanting  the  members  entire  of  the  University 
.of  Geneva  to  America,"  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

That  a  national  university  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  lias  always 
been  my  decided  opinion ;  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in 
the  Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  t^ked  of;  but  how  far  ma- 
tured, or  how  far  the  transporting  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners,  who  may 
not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therefn,  is  more  than  I  am 
prepand  to  give  an  opinion  upon;  or,  indeed,  how  &r  funds  in  either  case  are 
attainable. 

On  28th  of  January,  1795,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
District : — 
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OESTLEireir — ^A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  Federal  City 
has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  converwition ;  but,  in  what  manner  it  is  pro- 
posed to  commence  tliis  important  institution,  on  how  extensive  a  s^^ale,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  is  to  be  supported,  or  what  progress 
is  made  in  it,  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  retli'Ction  and  sincere  repret  with  me, 
that  the  youth  of  the  United  States  sliould  l>e  sent  to  foreign  o^)untrie«  for  t!ie 
purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circum- 
stances, who  escape  tlie  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavonihle  to  repub- 
lican government,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending' urd*  tit  and 
susceptible  minds,  from  being  too  strongly  and  too  early  prepossi'ssi'd  in  favor 
of  other  political  systems,  before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted,  by  which  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  ihtnby 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  EurojH'an  tuition,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  lil)erai  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  as  well  as  private  life;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  considcrutiou  of 
great  magnitude)  bj' assembling  the  youth  from  the  diflerent  parts  of  this  ri.-ing 
republic,  contributing  from  their  intercovirse  and  interchange  of  inr<>nnatinn  to 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise  from  local 
circumstances. 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other 
respects  it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  bo 
preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for  such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  Im*  adopted 
upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  under  favorable  auspices  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  a  fair  pros]>ect 
of  success,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  towards  the  endowment  of  it 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  fifiy  shares,  when  the  navigation  is  in  full 
operation,  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured;  and  those,  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  can  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  niyst'lf 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am 
acquaiutCKl,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are.  who  lia\e  tjiken 
or  are  disposed  to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themselvc  s,  1  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  whom  I  should  make  this  communication  of  my  intentions.  If  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  have  any  ]»articular  agency  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward,  then  the  information,  which  1  n(»w  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper 
course.  If,  on  the  other  hmid,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  measure  ojirricd  into  efl'cct.  they  will 
be  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  nie<iium  for  disclosing  these  my 
intentions;  because  it  appears  necessary,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  8ut>port  of  the  institution  should  l)e  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
see  no  mode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my  purpose. 

In  February,  1795,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  from  Monticello  a 
letter  to  President  Wa.shington,  in  reference  to  a  proposition  of  M. 
D'lvernois,  and  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States,  and  establish 
here  a  University,  "  compreliending  a  College  of  Languages,  pre- 
paratory to  the  principal  one  of  Sciences,  and  also  a  third  one  fur 
the  gratuitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  tbe  poor.'*  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  view  of  a  previous  communication  from  Washington, 
as  to  his  intention  to  aid  by  testamentary  devi.se,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University,  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
with  modifications,  will  ^ve  '*  the  institution  at  the  outset  such  iclat^ 
and  sach  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  concourse 
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to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  probably  from  other 
parts  of  America." 

Tlie  composition  of  the  academy  can  not  be  settled  there. .  It  must  be  adapted 
to  our  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  only  \^  fixed  between  them  and  per- 
sons here  acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose 
after  their  arrival  here.  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  oura^  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  important  as  one  not  mentioned  by  them,  a 
prof«\ssor  of  agriculture,  who,  before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should 
carry  them  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture; and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  England. 
Indeed  I  should  mark  Young  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  These,  however,  are 
modifications  to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter,  Washington  replied  on  the  15th  of  March,  1795 : — 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  this  Union,  and  w^liere  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  uuder>tood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof  Sec- 
ondly, because  of  its  centrality.  Tiiirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  iti  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  State  not  inconvenient  thereto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  concvivc,  would  result  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  general  govenimeut  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  8ix)t  would 
possess.  And,  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of 
education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it  will 
atlbrd  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and 
thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  government. 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the 
James  River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the 
source  from  whence  they  wore  derived,  I  have,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  propKwition. 
I  was  restrained  from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  sugirestion  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  First,  I  did  not  kn«»w  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  so  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  application  of  M.  D'lvernois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  tor  sev- 
eral reasons :  among  others,  because  they  might  not  bo  fill  good  characters,  nor 
all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  witli  the  leveling  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measu1"e  might  be 
con.sidered  as  an  aristocrat ieal  movement  by  more  than  those,  who,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aristoc- 
racy. And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fulfillment  of  what  is 
therein  engaged ;  and  if  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto;  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both  navigations,  is 
more  likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  u\>on  the  plan  I  contemplate;  which 
is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  Imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unrea- 
sonable jealousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendsliips  and  impair  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union. 
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On  the  1 6th  of  March,  1795.  Washington  addressed  the  f>IIow. 
ing  letter  to  Gov.  Brooke  of  Virginia  : — 

Sir: — Ever  siiioe  the  G^nend  Aa^etDbly  of  Viivmia  ver^  phased  t:-  «-.  • ::  :  to 
my  didposal  lifty  sluires  in  the  fviuauac,  ainl  C4i-  L-iiwr*-:  ia  iL*'  Jir--  H  t-t 
Coupanj.  it  has  been  my  anxious  dtxire  to  appr% ■{»r.a:«r  il*&  to  at.  •<;-/:  r-^ijt 
worthy  of  public  regard. 

'  It  is  with  indescribable  regret,  that  I  hjire  f»«n  the  Tc^ni.  cf  tijr  T':.  v-i 
States  migrating  to  fordign  counthe&  in  ord^r  x*.*  acr^u^re  tii*-  tic!i*T  t-ni.-  '-'*  'if 
erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knoaledKe  of  the  fl^.ieiA^v&  Ahlr  ^^acii  ::  y  _>:  be 
injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the  c*:rt.inty  of  lUrir  icKuIlj  iiiii.L.*  d:< 
oonginial  with  republicanism,  it  ^jUJ^t  Dt-vrrn'iekrf^  V<e  »<Jsj:t**^  v.y*,  t  •----•af 
danger  is  encountered  by  seuding  abn«d  anx'tttr  other  pc*;«iAa.  «Tnc':i:«  iirote 
who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  <-(  iijf.r  ('Wu, 

The  time  is  tlierefore  cc»me,  wbin  a  i»Ll  /  •.'  'r^r=ii!  r-lzi*'  -  "./•  *  v  •* 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  d««  ir  e  ti  *r*-t#'.'i*>  of  j'-*-.>  -  *;j  :  :--:Tite 
life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  ^llOuld  ever  i.«e  ap|rtLri.*i*-j.  :.-i:  j-Jv '-^^  *r  v  .  .  tie 
eDtertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  ajrain-t  .-ii« •?.'.•  r.  a-.  •  *■  -a  -  -*  r---  •  ;■  -»-  !j 
be,  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every  lart  w.fivr  Hjdi  '.■ir>'UL,-i»L  "^^  i-  v-  .  Viy 
the  freedom  of  intervounw  aud  ctli«.<:n  of  ?»-n;ln/»-T.T,  ^.\e  v,  iir-.-r  :_  --•  ua 
direction  of  truth,  philanthrrpy.  and  tbut<ial  ♦.••.liojiat  ••n. 

It  has  been  reprej-enfed,  tltat  a  uuiTir«»ty  cr'rTV-s{-«L'j!riC  wiiit  \l  *-?^  ^  «.«  i§ 
coiit(n)plated  to  be  built  in  the  Ftdera*  r*  :y.  aiyi  \i:j»:  i:  w_I  rwi\T  :.-  .•  ra- 
ble  t-iidowments.  Tliis  p(«sitioa  ii*  hj  c-1  >r>'l^  fr-in  i'-  "•^-f.traliir.  v  •  1 1-  •  -Lt 
'.0  Virginia,  by  whose  legiitlature  tlie  *^l4ires  were  trri«L!*-«j  ai^d  x  » :  .  ■:.  j--^  c^ 
Uie  Federal  District  st;iuds.  and  a-mi.iw*  *<•  n-at-v  «..ij  »-r  •^.'I.t-l.'.l-  r-.  •...  i*.  I 
have  determined  to  vest  the  Potom^ic  !^hj.-r»r-?  .ii  tl.a:  li'.iv^r'.tT. 

Pn^uming  it  to  be  more  agreeabie  to  the  'ietH-rbl  ,\ -^^-err. '.^j  c'  T.rr  l-*-  ''-At 
the  t^hares  in  the  James  River  Cornp^iDy  ^L•  u.d  l>e  r*r^rir»-.  >  r  a  ?  :_--;'  ^•-  * 
In  fome  part  of  tl»at  State,  I  intend  to  al)  t  tlieirj  f"-  a  -^ij-iiiarr  t  'k  • '-  ":*-! 
at  such  place  as  they  shall  deem  m<»t  pr*  jier.  1  ac.  oi-ji^>^  v.-  '•  .-  t-  *-i.:  a 
seminary  of  learning  upon  an  erilarjfe.i  y-aiu  "rut  }*r\  u  •:  li.<l  u^:  .^  '  :  ■.  :-J 
idea  of  a  university,  is  an  iiistituti<>ii  Uj  U-  i.r-f*rrT.-i  for  f.T  p*-*.!^  :.  "n  •  to 

he  diopen.  The  students,  who  wiifh  to  pur*ur  tlitr  »'.« ;e  raj-tre  ri  -  .■ :.  -  r  -st 
pa>s  with  advant£^re  from  the  seniiiarj-  to  t-.^t:  UL.ver^.ly.  atd  t:.v  :•. .tl'.'  r.y  a 
due  relation  may  be  rendered  coMj^-rjtive  wi:h  t'r  *r  li»n*-r. 

I  can  not  however  dissemble  mv  oiiLion.  il^i  if*]]  t:.e  p^iires  xrf-r#-  f-  :  '•  T^-i 
on  a  universitv,  it  would  become  far  n,ort  in  t»r.ruijt,  tha*.  wiiTi.  !;.►••  i  ••  i/- 
Tid*d;  and  I  have  been  consirai!i«d  frriii  ftn'-eni'T  i  ;r  '!.*-q.  :l  t*.*-  -a:  ..  ] -.  '■ . 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  recoriclJe  a  partkiilar  ai'^ritioij  !o  Vir^'si.ia  u.'i  a 
great  grxxi,  in  which  she  will  abundanLiy  fciiartr  in  vjwv^ou  with  ti^e  t*  <  <'i  \h'- 
Uuit«-d  States 

I  mu.*t  beg  the  fevor  of  your  Eicellewy  t/i  lay  !li:«  letter  l-ef^^-re  t?  a*  1  '.r  .,r». 
ble  bodv.  at  their  next  <s**-sion.  in  carder  that  T  rnav  ai.prf-priate  *!>-  J  •:•:•-  Kiv*^ 
shares  to  the  place  which  they  may  jivf^-r  Tl  «.y  w  .;.  »  tr  *.  •sar:j*.-  t  i  .  r,^-  ^  a 
accept  my  acknowled^rmeni*  U»t  i1j»-  •ipi^rf  iLity.  w.ijj  .  t:i«  y  »■.  •.••  f,  •.    -.-.i 

me,  of  atrempting  to  fnjpp'.y  pii  im|<(;*rt^iit  a  d»<i<i*-niti;ir.  iii  .*•  U:.:'*  j  >.  ..*•  r  i  = 
a  university  adequate  to  our  necessity,  and  a  f»reparaton'  *«*  li^Lar.-. 

Tliis  Jetter  was  accordingly  comrrjunicate*!  to  the  A>v  Hi'r.ly  at 
their  next  session,  when  the  following  re^^lves  were  paKMrd : — 

\S  THE  HOISE  OF  I»ELEG4TE.S.  Ih^entiffr  l»f.   Wih. 

Whereas  the  migration  of  Aiuerifan  youili  to  foreiiHi  C'ouiitri**.  l^^r  iii*.-  «-  li.- 
pletion  of  their  edu<-at ion,  €*xpo<se««  tljc-m  to  tit*.-  d;:.;/«'r  r-f  iujl  i' ii-u'  ;•  -  * -al 
prejudice^*  di«advantageou*  to  tlit-ir  ^  wn  rtpu*  ji«.:j«ij  N»rir:s  of  ^i>\Kr:  :..•.  a.  awX 
ouglit  therefore  to  Ix*  rendeed  uTjri*-c<-^vfi'y  imA  avrl'i— i : 

R'"^'rtfi.  that  the  plan  fonteniilat*-fl  o:  <  n  ftii.if  a  u*  iv'-r«r'ty  iij  'h-v  F-  i'^al 
Citv.  where  the  vouth  of  tlie  i«everal  .Stat"?  uj:jv  i<e  a^'-^.-ruhl'-d.  and  *.!••  r  couree 
of  education  finislied.  deser\«g  the  couiii*ruaiittr  and  -ipixn  ol  eacii  .'riau- 

And  whereas,  when  the  General  As-eiuhly  pr^-wfjt'.-d  sundry  ^ha^*.■«  in  the 
Jimes  River  and  Potomac  Companies  to  George  Washington,  as  a  small  t<^en  J 
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of  their  gratitude  for  the  great,  eminent,  and  unrivaled  services  he  had  ron- 
dereU  to  this  Commonwealth,  to  the  United  States,  and  the  worid  at  large,  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  government,  it  was  their  wish  and 
desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  he  might  think  best;  and  whereas, 
the  present  General  Assembly  retain  the  same  .high  sense  of  his  virtues,  wis- 
dom, and  patriotism ; 

Unsolved,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  said  George  Washington  of 
the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university,  intended  to  b'e 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  public  regard, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  this  Common wch  1th. 

Resoled,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  tlie  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  following  are  provisions  of  Washington's  last  Will : — 

— As  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  often  before  tlieir  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  liappiness  of  their  own  ;  contracting,  too  freijuently,  not  only 
habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican 
governni'nif,  and  to  the  true  and  ijenuln".  liberties  of  moiikind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  wliich  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic 
ideas  througli  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  fon;v'ard  to  the 
acconipllsliinent  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind 
has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likel}'  to  affect  the  measure, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to- 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the 
completion  of  their  education  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment; and,  as  a  matter  of  intinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  bo  enabled  to 
free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  country.     Under  these  impressions, 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,^ 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  liand  towards  it ;  and  until 
such  seminary  is  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  be  required 
for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  protit  accruing  therefrom 
shall,  whonevor  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patronize  the  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefrom  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adciiuatc  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt'  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  shares,  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Company,  I  have 
given,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

We  shall  continue  this  Ilistorical  Development  of  the  National 
Aspects  of  Education  through  successive  administrations,  down  to 
the  action  of  Congress  at  its  last  session — with  a  notice  of  which 
we  introduce  ?>  speech  from  Gen.  Garfield  on  the  subject 
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Speech  of  Saxes  A.  Gasfield  or  Omo,  or  tbc  Hor^c  or 
Refbesehtatites,  JuiTE  8th,  186^  ox  A  Bill  ''To  EfyTAJi" 
LisH  A  Natiosal  Bcreau  or  Educatios,*  mzromrzip  rr 
THE  Selbct  Committee*  om  the  Memokial  or  the  Na- 
TiOMAJL  Aasociatiom  OF  ScHOOL  SurzMimsifmt, 


Al  the  eoodoiioD  of  a  general  diKVMOtt  of  tfc«  tCL  rh0t  pc«rr>in«  -^vsicfya 
ipon  the  bin  and  the  pemimg  amendoMSU  vai  4k3tta«Ac4  a«i 
Ae  main  qnefltioa  ordered ; 


Ifr.  GARFIELD  spoke  M  ioOova :  ISd  'musuAu^tm^  %v, 
mhu  elmbonle  stalcment  of  the  ru^-ooi  whj  ih^  t^'^rs. 
reoonmieDded  the  pawigf  of  thii  biD ;  bus  I  ku^jw  'X^,  ic:z.«:  i 
BMBDj  gentlemen  feel  to  fasTe  ihii  defant^  09U!i»ML  xzA  v#  4il*vi 
prnnle  bOls  now  on  the  ddnidar  and  Kt  fer  tiiat  'fa;/.  Vy  s«  ^tht^jM^e 
oC  and  to  comptrte  »  tooo  at  poKbl'^  r!;^  voHe  </  uat  wnu'jtu  I 
willy  therefare,  ahnwion  nj  mpsjal  y2r-^j*sh  asr!  7*9fT^x  n-j*^i  \%  % 
brief  graiement  of  m  few  IttSikz  yk^tft  '-z.  v>b  «rr:3Mn'.  «-.«i  j'^t^ 
the  decision  with  the  Hook.  I  ^cf^  uj»  -v^.'-rr^  "jf  tiil  ':L*M<nMKi#ut 
of  the  bin  will  not  be  ujuubuI  icto  m  fxxS^^^ifji  zioz  x  m  ii^»»r^^je  a 
inportanee  to  anj  nenaire  heSart  o^  Hf'.nft^ :  5vr  I  ur/v  '^  u^rj«t 
that  haa  m  nobler  object,  or  dna  wtart  r'x^Zrr  t&fSJt  -sut  iiow*,  'J  '. 


I  int  aA  the  EbnK  lo  ooaauav  d^  su^jcuft:  "/  iu^  jn&tmnt 
iafiilied  in  this  biOL  TV  t^tj  as^sEfC  r^  ^jM9-^«r  ':a;#^  wviwu: '/ 
pecnaiarjandpenoanl  is6en«w«:ftarT^3i<nr«*ariAto«iuv>v-<  "Iia  WMit»r 
atr  of  sock  m  law  a§  ii  l«r%  jKK^jmA.  J  iikr>>  i^sir^su*^  jt.  ->  uit  Ir^ 
wj  cnwplrfe  or  refiahae  sasacM  m^nuj^  'j^,  *sitv*siruvuu  v.^tuu*.n 
ft  the  wboie  ujanui.  TV  ^rtano^n  I  un^  xuKtK  jr^  taca^srvC  ifi^m 
larioB  fluuioes  and  esn  *m£T  V  ig^nunftfi^t/  'nvrr*!^  I  ml  wf.-^ 
iei,  however,  thac  thiej  ir*r  £»-  z^/m  ^a^  ^nr.t. 

Even  bj  dK  iamaBpttSK  ac«f  m^^r^^is  *;ou^:tc.«visia  iftirJtfW9  "/  '-t^ 
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CeDSU3  Bureau,  it  appears  that  in  1860,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  115,224  common  schools,  500,000  school  officers,  150,241 
teachers,  and  5,477,037  scholars ;  thus  showing  that  more  than  six 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  direotlj  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Not  onlj  has  this  large  proportion  of  our  population  been  thus 
engaged,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given  fifty-three 
million  aofes  of  public  lands  to  fourteen  States  and  Taritories  of  the 
Union  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the  old  ordinance  of  1785,  it 
was  provided  that  one  section  of  every  township,  one  thtrtj-sixth  of 
all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  should  be  set  apart  and  held 
forever  sacred  to  the  sup{)oit  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  it  was  declared  that  "  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $50,000,000  have  been  given  in  the 
United  States  by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We 
have  thus  an  interest,  even  pecuniarily  considered,  hardly  second  to 
any  other.  We  have  tolerably  complete  school  statistics  £rom  only 
seventeen  States  of  the  Union. 

Our  Congressional  Library  contains  no  educational  reports  what- 
ever from  the  remaining  nineteen.  In  those  seventeen  States  there 
are  90,835  schools  190,000  teachers,  5,107,285  pupils,  and  $34,000,- 
000  annually  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  fcr  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  great  expend- 
itures entailed  upon  them  during  five  years  of  war,  they  raised  by 
taxation  $34,000,000  annually  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  several  States  of  the  Union  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
taxy  imposed  for  State  purposes,  is  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.  And  yet,  gentlemen  are  impatient  beeause  we  wish  to 
occupy  a  short  time  in  considering  this  bill ! 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  common-places  so  familiar 
to  every  gentleman  here,  as  that  our  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all  our  educational  forces  should 
be  in  such  perfect  activity  a»  at  the  present  day. 

Ignoraoee — stolid  ignorance — is  not  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
There  is  very  little  of  that  kind  of  ignorance  among  the  white  popu- 
Jation  of  this  country. 

In  the  Old  World,  among  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  the 
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great  disfi-andiiBed  class — (be  parimhs  of  poiideal  and  sodal 
indeed  ignorant,  mere  inert  masBCJS  mo^ed  upon  and  coBtroQed  b^ 
tbe  intelligent  and  cohiiraSed  aristocraej.  Any  nnrepreaeiKed  aad 
hopelessly  disfranchised  daas  in  a  goTemment  wiD  inrritaliiT  be 
struck  with  in'tellectaal  paialjaa.  Our  late  slaTea  aJbtd  a  aad 
illostratioii. 

But  amoog  the  represented  Mod  rocing  rf as^  \  of  dni  oonstrr. 
wher6  an  aiie  equal  before  the  law,  and  ererj  man  is  a  po&rical 
power  tor  gobitf  or  eyil,  there  is  bat  little  of  the  inertia  of  iga^JiajL^  e 
The  alternatives  are  not  edocatioo  or  no  edocatioo ;  but  s^hall  th^ 
power  of  the  citizen  be  directed  aright  towards  indmnj,  fibertr.  and 
patriotism,  or,  under  the  baneful  infloenoe  of  fal<e  theofie*  aad  evil 
influences,  shall  it  lead  him  oontimiaflj  downward  tiD  it  ruin  bench 
him  and  the  government? 

If  he  is  not  educated  in  the  sdiool  of  Tirtne  and  integritr  bf  will 
be  educated  in  the  school  of  vice  and  iniquitj.  We  are.  therHore, 
afloat  on  the  sweepii^'  current ;  we  mu^  make  head  agaiwt  it.  or 
we  shall  go  down  with  it  to  the  saddest  of  destinies. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  l«218^5ll  free  white 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  over  twentj-ooe  jears  of  age  who 
could  not  read  nor  write,  and  871,418  of  those  were  American-bom 
dtizens.  One-lhird  of  a  million  of  people  are  being  annuaDj  thrown 
upon  our  shores  from  the  Old  World,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
oi^'educated,  and  the  gloomy  total  has  been  <welled  by  the  4,000,000 
slaves  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  immense  force  which  we  must  now  coDfinnt  by  the 
gonitis  of  oor  institutions  and  the  light  of  our  dvilizatioa.  How 
shall  it  be  done  ?  An  American  citizen  can  give  but  one  answer. 
We  mus^  p6or  upon  them  all  the  light  of  our  public  schools.  We 
must  make  them  intelligent,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens,  or  they 
will  drag  us  and  our  children  down  to  their  leveL  Does  not  this 
qiiefllion  rise  to  the  full  height  of  national  importance  and  demand 
the  best  efforts  of  statesmanship  to  a^ust  it  ?    Mr.  Mann  has  well  said: 

^  That  legislators  and  rulers  are  responsible. 

**  In  onr  coontry  and  in  our  times  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  a 
itatesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people 
10  all  of  his  plans  of  administration. 

"  He  mt  J  IkaVe  eloqnence,  he  mar  hare  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy, 
JorispnideDO^  ind  by  these  he  may  clafan,  in  other  coantries,  the  elerated  rank 
of  a  sCaleman,  but  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
for  the  eidtore  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be  an 
American  statesmaD." 


tl 
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Gentlemen  who  have  discussed  the  bill  this  morning  tell  us  that  it 
will  result  in  great  expense  to  the  government.  Whether  an  enter- 
prise is  expensive  or  not  is  altogether  a  relative  question,  to  be 
determined  by  the  importance  of  its  object 

Now,  what  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  way  of  expenses  ?  In 
1832  we  organized  a  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  and  have  expended 
millions  upon  it.  Its  officers  have  triangulated  thousands  of  miles  of 
our  coasts,  have  made  soundings  of  all  our  bays  and  harbors,  and 
carefully  mapped  the  shoals,  breakers,  and  coast  lines  from  our 
noilhem  boundary  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  have  established  eight  hundred  tidal 
stations  to  observe  the  fluctuations  of  the  tides.  We  have  expended 
vast  sums  in  order  perfectly  to  know  the  topography  of  our  coasts, 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  we  might  make  navigation  more  safe.  Is  it  of 
no  consequence  that  we  explore  the  boundaries  of  that  wonderful 
intellectual  empire  which  incloses  within  its  domain  the  fate  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  of  this  republic  ?  The  children  of  to-day  will 
be  the  architects  of  our  country's  destiny  in  1900, 

We  have  established  an  Astronomical  Obser\'atory  where  the 
movements  of  the  stars  are  watched,  latitude  and  longitude  calculated, 
and  chronometers  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  For  this 
Observatory  we  pay  one  third  of  a  million  per  annum.  Is  it  of  no 
consequence  that  we  observe  the  movements  of  those  intellectual  lights 
which  shall,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  guiding  stars  in  our  national 
firmament  ? 

'  We  have  established  a  Light-House  Board  who  are  employing  all 
the  aids  of  science,  to  discover  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the 
beacons  upon  our  shores ;  they  are  placing  buoys  as  way-marks  to 
guide  ships  safely  into  our  harbors.  Will  you  not  create  a  light-house 
board  to  set  up  beacons  for  the  coming  generation,  not  as  lights  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the  mind  and  heart,  that  shall  lead  them  safely  in  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life,  and  enable  them  to  transmit  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them  ? 

We  have  set  on  foot  a  score  of  expeditions  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  and  other  countries. 
We  have  expended  money  without  stint  to  explore  the  Amazon  and 
the  Jordan,  Chili  and  Japan,  the  gold  shores  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
copper  cliffs  of  Lake  Superior ;  to  gather  and  publish  the  grsat  facts 
of  science,  and  to  exhibit  the  material  resources  of  physical  nature. 
Will  you  refuse  the  pitiful  sum  of  $13,000  to  collect  and  record  the 
intellectual  resources  of  this  country,  the  elements  that  lie  behind  all 
material  wealth  and  make  it  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing? 
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We  have  paid  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  sanrey  of 
the  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  have  published  the  results  at  a 
great  cost  in  thirteen  quarto  volumes,  with  accompanying  maps  and 
charts.  The  money  for  these  purposes  was  freely  expended,  and  now, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  $13,000  to  aid  in  increasing  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  will  use  that  great  continental  highway 
when  it  is  completed,  we  are  reminded  of  our  debts,  and  warned 
against  increadng  our  expenditures.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  ob- 
jection with  the  respect  that  always  is  due  in  this  hall  of  legislation. 

We  have  established  a  Patent  Office  where  are  annually  accumu- 
lated thousands  of  models  of  new  machinery  invented  by  our  people. 
Will  you  make  no  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligence  that 
shall  stand  behind  that  machinery  and  be  its  controller  ?  Will  you 
bestow  all  your  favors  upon  the  engine,  and  ignore  the  engineer  ?  I 
will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  this  House  by  waiting  to  prove  that 
money  paid  for  education  is  the  most  economical  of  all  expenditure ; 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  reduce  crime  than  to  build  jails ;  that  ichool 
houses  are  less  expensive  than  rebellions.  A  tenth  of  our  national 
debt  expended  in  public  education  fif>y  years  ago  would  have  saved 
us  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  late  war.  A  far  less  sum  may  ^ave 
our  children  from  a  still  greater  calamity. 

We  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country ;  to  introduce  the  best  methods  in 
husbandry.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence  to  do  something  for  the 
fiumer  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  to-day  ? 

As  man  is  more  precious  than  soil,  as  the  immortal  spirit  is  ntiUer 
than  the  clod  it  animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  bill  more  important 
than  any  mere  pecuniary  interest. 

The  genius  of  our  government  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  a/m- 
polsory  system  of  education,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  cfmnincA  of 
Europe.  There  are  States  in  this  Union,  however,  which  liave 
aloptcd  a  compulsory  system,  and  perhaps  that  is  well.  It  i^  for  «rach 
State  to  determine.  A  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhorle  IjtlaiKl 
told  me  lately  that  it  is  now  the  law  in  that  State  tliat  every  child 
within  its  borders  shall  attend  school,  and  that  every  vagrant  chiUl 
shall  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to  schrx>l.  It 
may  be  well  for  other  States  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  but  prr^mhly 
the  general  government  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Whether  it  l»aA 
the  right  of  compulsoiy  control  or  not,  we  pro|)OHe  none  in  thi^  \ML 

But  we  do  propose  to  use  that  power,  so  eflTeriivf;  in  thiM  ciuntry, 
of  letting  in  light  on  subjects,  and  holding  them  op  Ut  tla#;  verdK^t  tA 
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public  opinion.  If  it  conld  be  published  anniudlj  ih)m  this  capitol, 
through  every  school  district  of  the  United  §tate8,  that  there  are 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  no  system  of  common  schools ;  anjd  if 
their  records  could  be  placed  beside  the  records  of  such  States  a^ 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  States  that 
have  a  common  school  system,  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
would  rouse  their  energies,  and  compel  them  for  shame  to  educate 
their  children.  It  would  shame  out  of  their  delinquency  all  tl|je 
delinquent  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  called  upon  to-day  to  poii^t  to  that  in  iny 
own  State  of  wMch  I  am  most  proiid,  I  would  not  point  to  any  of  the 
flaming  lines  of  her  military  record,  to  the  heroic  men  and  the  bril- 
liant officers  she  gave  to  the  la^e  contest:  I  would  not  point  to  any 
of  her  leading  men  of  the  past  or  the  present ;  but  I  would  point  to 
her  common  schools ;  I  would  point  to  the  honorable  fact  that  in  the 
great  stru^le  of  Ave  years  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  she 
has  expended  $12,000,000  for  the  support  of  her  public  schools.  1 
do  not  include  in  that  amount  the  sums  expended  upon  our  highei 
institutions  of  learning.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  flfty-two  pet 
cent  of  the  taxation  of  Ohio  for  the  last  five  years,  aside  from  the 
war  tax  and  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  her  public  debt,  has  been  for 
the  support  of  her  schools.  I  would  point  to  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  cities  of  the  State,  if  I  desired  a 
stranger  to  see  the  glory  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  thirteen 
thousand  school  houses  and  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  $3,000,000  she  has  paid  for 
schools  during  the  last  year  alone.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
proper  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  glory  of  States. 
Grentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  need  of  this  bill — ^the  States  are 
doing  well  enough  now.  Do  they  know  through  what  a  struggle 
every  State  has  come  up,  that  has  secured  a  good  system  of  common 
schools.  Let  me  illastrate  this  by  the  example  of  Pennsylvania.  Not- 
withstandhig  the  early  declaration  of  William  Penn — 

**  That  which  makes  a  good  coDstitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  ;  qualities  that  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inherit- 
ance must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for  which 
spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost," 

notwithstanding  that  wise  master  builder  incorporated  this  sentiment 
in  his  "  framework  of-  government "  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
governor  and  council  '^  to  establish  and  support  public  schools  ;**  not- 
withstanding Benjamin  Franklin,  from  the  first  hour  he  became  a 
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dtizen  of  FennsylyanUy  inculcated  the  value  of  asefol  knowledge  to 
every  hunian  being  in  eveij  walk  of  lift,  and  by  bis  personal  and 
pecuniary  effiift  did  flitaiiUth  schools  and  a  college  for  Philadelphia ; 
notwithstanding  the  oonstituUon  of  Penn^lvania  made  it  obligatory 
apcm  the  Legislature  to  fbster  the  education  of  the  citixens ;  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  was  not  till   1833-34  that  a  system  of  oonunon 
schools,  8i^)ported  in  part  by  taxation  of  property  of  the  State,  for 
the  oonunon  benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  was  established 
by  law ;  and  although   the  law  was  passed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  so  foreign  was  the 
idea  of  public  schools  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  fo  odious  was  the 
i4ea  of  taxation  for  this  purpose,  that  even  the  poor  who  were  to  be 
specially  benefited,  weresodeluded  by  political  demagogues  as  to  clamor 
for  its  repeal- 
Many  members  who  voted  for  the  law  lost  their  nominations,  and 
others,  although  nominated,  lost  their  election.     Some  were  weak 
enough  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  repeal  of  the  law ;  and  in  the 
session  of  1836  there  was  an  almost  certain  prospect^  its  repeal 
snd  the  adoption  in  its  place  of  an  odious  and  limited  provision  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  by  themselves.    In  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  debate,  when  the  hearts  of  the  original  friends  of  the 
s^tem  were  failing  from  fear,  there  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Howe 
one  of  its  early  champions,  one  who,  though  not  a  native  of  the  State, 
felt  the  disgrace  which  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  infiict,  like  a 
knife  in  his  bosom ;  one  who,  though  no  kith  or  kin  of  his  wouU  be 
benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  system,  and  though  he  should  share 
its  burdens,  he  would  only  partake  with  every  citizen  in  its  blessings ; 
one  who  had  ^>ted  for  the  orginal  law  altliou^  introduced  by  his 
political  opponents,  and  who  had  defended  and  gloried  in  his  voce 
before  an  angry  and  unwilling  oonstituency ;  this  man,  then  in  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  threw  him^lf  into  the  coofiict,  and  by 
bis  earnest  and  brave  eloquence  saved  the  law,  and  gave  a  iMUe 
system  of  onnmon  sdiools  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  doubt  i^  at  this  hour,  alter  the  thirty  years  emwded  foil  of  mmv 
cessful  labors  at  the  bar,  before  the  people,  and  in  haUs  of  U^p^ 
laticm,  the  venerable  and  distinguished  member  [Mr.  SrRmrs],  wt»// 
DOW  represents  a  portion  of  the  same  State  in  this  House,  can  mmi\ 
any  speech  of  his  life  with  half  the  pleasure  he  does  that,  d^  im 
measure  with  which  his  name  has  been  connected  is  so  frau^t  witli 
blessings  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  and  to  horofai  imm- 
merable.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  his  brave  speech,  and  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  the  passages  I  have  marked : 
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**  I  am  comparatiyelj  a  stranger  among  yon,  bom  in  another,  in  a  distant 
State ;  no  parent  or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does,  or  probably  ever  will  dwell 
within  your  borders.  I  h^Zfi.none  of  those  strong  cords  to  bind  me  to  your 
honor  and  your  interest^yet,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardent- 
ly desire  above  all  others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  her  intellectual, 
as  she  confessedly  does  in  her  physical  resources,  high  above  all  her  confederate 
rivals.  How  shameful  then,  would  it  be  for  these  her  native  sons,  to  feel  less 
so,  when  the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  her  soil,  their  friends  and 
relatives  ei\)oy  her  present  prosperty,  and  their  descendants,  for  long  ages  to 
come,  will  partake  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her  glory  or  her  infamy !  **  •  • 

"  In  giving  this  law  to  posterity,  you  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist,  by 
bestowing  upon  the  poor  as  well  as  tne  rich,  the  greatest  earthly  boon  which 
they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  philosopher  by  pointing, 
if  you  do  not  lead  them,  up  the  hill  of  science ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  hero,  if 
it  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  popular  vengeance  follows  close  upon  your  foot- 
steps. Here  then,  if  you  wish  true  popularity,  is  a  theater  on  which  you  may 
acquire  it."  •  •  • 

**  Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character  of  the  philosopher  or 
philanthropist,  sustain  this  law.  Those  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of 
the  hero,  can  acquire  it  here ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  am  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  less  dangerous  to  the  public  man  is 
the  war-club  and  battle-axe  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard 
was  the  keen  cimeter  of  the  Saracen.  He  who  would  oppose  it,  either  through 
inability  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  general  education,  or  from  unwill- 
ingness to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow  citizens,  even  to  the  lowest  and  the 
poorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero.** 

He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  law,  which  he  helped  to  found 
in  1834,  and  more  than  any  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving 
from  repeal  in  1835,  expanded  and  consolidated  into  a  noble  system 
of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools  have  been  built 
bj  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  to  the  amount,  for  school 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  Many  millions  of  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  in  these  schools.  More  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  attended  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864-65, 
and  their  annual  cost,  provided  by  voluntary  taxation  in  the  year 
1864,  was  nearly  three  million  dollars,  giving  employment  to  sixteen 
thousand  teachers. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so 
honorably  with  the  original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of 
such  a  system. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young ;  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  power- 
ful enough  to  establish  and  maintain  thorough  and  comprehensive 
systems  of  education. 
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Tilis  Boggeadaa  is  answered  hj  the  onanimous  Toiee  of  poUjott* 
and  politieal  eeooomi^te.  Thej  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  -  IV^ 
mand  and  Sapi^j  "  does  noC  applj  to  educational  vanta.  Ei-en  tkt 
most  extreme  advocates  of  the  iHindple  of  laiatts  fairt  at  a  ao^ki 
maxim  of  political  philosophy,  admit  that  gorenunmiA  mam.  imieHere 
in  aid  of  education.  We  most  not  wait  fisr  the  raiCt  of  the  nnar 
generation  to  be  expiened  m  a  dbncnuf  fir  meam  of  edacatioK.  We 
most  oonelTes  discover  and  sopply  their  aee^  befat;  the  tamt  im 
sopplving  them  has  forever  passed.    John  Stnart  ICD  faj^ : 


**Biit  there  mre  other  tlun^  of  the  worth  of  vtiic^  the  ^ma^f  «f  vl 
Bwrkei is  by  no  Beons  a  tctt;  tidiigi  of  vfaidi  the  vtiEtj  ^w*  zioc  ^immmL  a. 
minirtmni;  to  incfinatiooa,  nor  in  Krriiig  the  ikflr  «m*  of  Eie.  «£>f  d*  viae 
of  wliicfa  is  least  felt  vfaere  the  Mcd  is  gmiac.  not  it  piwsfia.*^  tn»  i€ 
tliooe  things  which  v^  efaieij  aselal  ss  tfuding  to  rai«  tLe  cia7fee^«r  vi 
beings.    The  miciihiTmted  on  oot  be  jadges  of  cghrritioa. 

^  Those  who  most  need  to  be  Bftde  wiier  and  brocr,  wvalr  i/ms^  je 
•nd  if  they  desired  it,  woold  be  incmpable  of  f&diag  the  wx-;  t*  je  ^7  *3i^  u 
ligfatSL  It  win  cootiniiftDj  happen  on  the  Totsntarr  fTScm.  sas.  '^  ^latt  vie 
being  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  prorided  as  alt  or  that  a«  ;«!?Mai*  rviflir- 
ing  improrement  baring  an  impetfeet  or  ahog«cher  €ijaa^.*wui  fnfU')*';r^ui  tf 
what  they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  iVmnTii  «f  t2«t  tiii.-*i^r.  vil  m 
any  thing  bat  what  is  really  leqaiiedL  Xow  any  w#£  'aata::kMutft  aoit  -»\»t»ru'u'j 
ctrilittd  goremment  may  think,  withovt  pro«3Bpe»&.  tias  jc  trtf*r».  f  vurin  "ii 
liniM  m  a  degree  of  coltiTatioo  abore  the  arer*^  «f  Uf»  ounsuui.r''  v  lu'a  c 
rales,  and  tint  it  ahoold,  therefore,  be  capabvt  of  cO/mi^  Ufisdtr  ^.'juatiiui  mat 
better  inatractkm  to  the  people,  than  the  greaser  imae^er  U  'ju^^n,  « vii«c 
spootaneoody  sdecL 
"Edocation,  therefore,  is  one  of  thooe  thoci  wi>.i  jc  ji  k.^aiji»xriM»  n  >rii^ 
;  dple  that  the  goremment  shoold  pronrde  for  tLe  po^  Tit*  '^^  »  tru^  14. 
which  the  reaaons of  the  nos-interfereaee  prw=^  6./  kv:  i^rsr'^Ar'.'*  ^r  tnu 
Tersally  extend. 

^  With  regard  to  elemeatary  edae  irion.  the  eiarpum.  m  v&xd;-^  ru*i!« 
I  eonceire,  jostifiablT  be  earned  f(iO  farther.     TVr<e  a»  wr:*!!  vraar* 
ments  and  means  of  knowledge  wfaich  h  is  in  tLe  iu^gtM  ^n^rvt  fi*^in*u«% 
an  bnman  beings  bom  into  the  eomaonzTT  •b^cii  aer/tur%  t\s-xi^  «:iiii'J;«wvc     ^ 
their  parents,  or  thoae  00  wbom  they  defcavd.  Lst^  ta«»  ;«'.•**- 1*'  trr^.ti.o^  ',\r 
them  diis  instruction,  and  £ul  ta  do  it.  ther  canKBee «  ^>iiii^  ^r>a«•Jl  v*  titr  • 
toward  the  children  theasaelTesL  a&d  tow»r4  ti»%  ab«Br«<(rY  ^/  Ut^  •Ammitn:r« 
generally,  who  are  aO  liable  to  sdfLi  muimmd}  frm  t3f%  •juw^.TTf-tf  >^  i/  fp#«r 
aace  and  want  of  edncation  in  their  Mow  npama     b  jl 'a«»'wfiff^  m  hIiv^wu^ 
exercise  of  goremment  to  impose  on  parenia  tsit  Vol  vui^c;«\n  vf  «;**  o^ 
dementary  Lustiuclion  tochUdren.    not,  ^mmrrv.  «m.  mi:  iiu^;  -«>»  {iuij»  rnu 
out  taking  m^nsuna  to  insure  thai  snch  'lamAmSMt  maH,  tii»t.j*  v*:  ^j^^smwt^f 
to  them,  eithergrateifonsiy^rnta 
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of  this  CoDgress  will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  bumble 
a  theme  for  their  most  serious  consideration.  It  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  q£  t)ie  best  men  of  ancient  and  n^odem  tim(B(B, 
especially  gf  modem  statesmen  and  pbilanthropistjs. 

I  wpl  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  a  few  men  w)u>  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the 
human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their  company  I  can  not  wander  far  from 
the  truth.    I  can  not  greatly  err  while  I  am  guided  by  their  counsel. 

In  his  eloquent  essay  entitled  Waf/  to  establish  a  Free  Common- 
wealthy  John  Milton  said :  * 

**  To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  gOTem,  will 
be  to  meud  our  corrapt  and  faulty  e4Qca{iQp,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  iiot 
without  Tirtue,  temperance,  modest j,  sobriety,  economy,  justice;  notto^dwira 
Weslth  or  honor ;  to  hate  ^ifrbulence  and  ambition ;  to  place  every  ope  nis 
private  welfare  and  happiness  in  t)ie  public  peace,  liberty  and  safety.** 

England's  most  yenerable  living  statesmaq,  Lord  Brougham,  en? 
forced  the  same  trntb  in  theses  noble  words : 

**  Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care '  Be  well  assured  that 
the  contempt  lavished  upon  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  when  the  council  dis- 
puted on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering 
at  the  gate,  will  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  uni- 
versal scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you 
stand  still  and  suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  thf^n  the  Turcoman, — suffer  the  parent 
of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  (Jischarity,  all  self-seeking — him  who 
covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  sovls  on 
which  be  preys, — ^to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  Inmates — stand  still 
and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence, 
that  your  action  Is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty 
speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game  you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting 
professors  to  your  selfish  purposes  I 

*'Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  cbq  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — ^in  the  eye  of  some 
insignificant  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array.** 

Lord  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted 
his  work  with  that  of  the  military  conqueror  in  these  words : 

• 

"  The  conqueror  stalks  onward  with  the  '  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,'  banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music 
pealing,  u>  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the 
slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He  meditates  and 
prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers 
around  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly, 
advances  in  his  humble  path  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to 
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Ui0  light  all  the  r^oeoies  of  ignormiioe,  and  torn  up  by  Ibe  rmH  tbe  weeds  of 
viee.  His  is  a  progreas  not  to  be  compared  with  aoy  thing  like  a  mareh ;  b«l 
it  leads  toa  fii^r  mon  brilUant  tiiumpli,  aod  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  tbe 
destroyer  of  his  speeiea,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  erer  woo.** 

The  learned  apd  briiliaot  GuUot,  irho  r^;arded  bia  work  in  tbo 
office  of  Minister  of  Public  Infttmction,  in  the  government  of  Frmnoe, 
the  noblest  and  most  valuable  work  of  his  life,  has  left  as  this  valu- 
able testimony . 

"Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  libertj  and 
social  stability.  As  every  principle  of  our  government  is  founded  on  justice 
and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop  their  understand- 
ings and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  government 
and  secure  its  stability.** 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  Wadiingtoa  wiote  these  vonb  of  wiae 
counsel: 

**  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  genera 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion.  It  Is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.^ 


In  bis  Inaugural  Message,  wben  first  taking  tbe  Presidential  diair, 
the  elder  Adams  ^Aid : 

**  The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is  an  eqmd 
honor  to  them  and  to  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration  for  letters 
snd  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  Qouth  America 
snd  to  the  world.  G^at  is  truth — great  is  liberty — gre^t  is  hniDsnity  and 
they  must  and  will  prevail." 

Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language  : 

"  Tbe  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  Forld  uneducated,  defraods  th^ 
community  of  a  lawful  citizen,  aqd  bequeaths  ^o  \t  a  nuisance.** 

I  shall  conclude  the  citation  of  opinions  witb  tbe  stirring  words  <^ 
Edward  ^pTyerett: 

*'  I  know  not  to  what  we  can  better  liken  tbe  strong  appetence  of  the  mind 
fqr  improvement  t^n  to  a  hunger  ai^d  thirst  after  iMiowledge.aivl  truth, 
DOi  how  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  education  than  to  say,  it  doea 
that  for  the  intellect  which  is  done  for  the  body,  when  it  receives  the  care  and 
nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  health  and  strength. 

*'From  this  comparison  I  think  I  derive  new  views  of  the  imporUnce  of 
education.    It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a  tender,  sacred  trust 

^  What!  foed  a  child*^  body,  and  let  his  soul  hunger  I  pamper  his  "m^  tad 
starve  his  faculties ! 
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"  Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue 
the  fish  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across 
the  plains  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 
cold  and  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence  within 
you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pine !  What ! 
build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned 
spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain 
unadorned  and  naked  I 

**  What !  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your 
dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  Ubor  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  He  has 
intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ;  permit  it, 
I  say,  to  Uinguish  and  go  out !  ** 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  manj  good  things  have  been  said,  and  so 
few  things  done  by  our  national  statesmen  in  fiivor  of  education.  If 
we  inquire  what  has  been  done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries 
to  support  and  advance  public  education,  we  are  compelled  to  confess 
with  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom  has  given  a  more 
intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems 
after  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  present  schools  of 
Hamburg  have  exbted  more  than  1,000  years.  The  earliest  school 
codes  were  framed  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  in  1565,  and  in  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony  in  1580.  Under  these  codes  were  established 
systems  of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system 
of  any  State  of  the  American  union.  Their  systems  embraced  the 
gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  laws 
expressed  it,  "  to  carry  youth  from  the  elements  to  the  degree  of 
culture  demanded  for  offices  in  church  and  state." 

The  educational  institutions  of  Prussia  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  comment.  It  is  a  sufficient  index  of  their  aim  and  high  character 
that  a  late  Prussian  school  officer  said  of  his  official  duties : 

'*  I  promised  Ood  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant-child  as  a 
being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the 
best  education  as  a  man  and  a  christian  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide/* 

France  did  not  think  herself  dishonored  by  learning  from  a  nation 
which  she  had  lately  conquered ;  for  when,  in  1831,  she  began  to 
provide  more  fully  for  the  education  of  her  people,  she  sent  the  phil- 
osopher Cousin  to  Holland  and  Prussia,  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
schools  of  tho<^  States.  Guizot  was  made  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  held  the  office  from  1832  to  1837.    In  1833  the  report 
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of  Cousin  wv  pobUslied,  and  the  ednrilkwl  sptem  at  Fi 
established  od  the  Prassian  modeL 

No  portioo  of  his  brilliaiit  career  reflects  more  hoaor  aiKai  Gaiaot 
than  his  five  years'  work  fi>r  the  schools  of  Fwmmet.  The  hwu  of 
his  kbors  were  not  lost  in  the  rerofaitioiw  that  IbQofwed.  TW 
emperor  is  giving  his  best  efforts  to  the  perfectaoo 
of  sdiods,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  pfofciwion  of  the 
more  honorable  and  desirable  than  it  ha»  been  hiiherUk 

Huoagh  the  cooite^  of  the  Secretarr  of  State,  I  have  obtained 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In^trwdioB  in  FraiHe, 
wliidi  exhibits  the  (vesent  state  of  edocataon  in  that  empire. 

At  the  last  oaumeratioD  there  were  in  France,  in  the  eoDefes  and 
Ijceums,  65^32  pupils,  in  the  seeondary  school^  200/pOO«  and  in  the 
piimaiy  or  common  schools,  4,720^34. 

Besides  the  large  amount  raised  bj  local  taxaci<«i.  the  imperial 
government  appropriated,  during  the  year  1865,  2^9.051  franet  fcr 
the  support  iji  prfmary  schools. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  regular  profession  §  in  Fraaee,  and  thegov< 
ment  ofiers  prixes,  and  bestows  honors  upon  the  saecea^ul 
of  cfaildren.     During  the  year  1865,  1,154  prizes  were  diftriboied  to 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

An  order  of  honor,  and  a  medal  worth  250  franca,  is  awarded  to 
the  best  teacher  in  eadi  ooominne. 

Ailer  a  long  and  fidthful  service  in  his  profession,  the  teadMrr  is 
retired  on  half  pay,  and,  if  broken  down  in  health,  is  penrionc-d  fer 
life.  In  1865,  there  were  4.245  teacher?  on  the  pen»xjo  list  of 
France.  The  Minigter  says  in  his  report :  **  The  s:aiesmen  of  France 
have  determined  to  show  that  the  eounirr  knows  how  to  hooor  throne 
who  SfTve  her  even  in  obscurity.*' 

Since  1862,  10,243  blxraries  for  the  use  of  eommon  schools  have 
been  established,  and  they  now  eontain  1,117.352  volnmea,more  than 
a  third  of  whidi  have  been  furnished  by  the  imperial  gr/reraoKst. 
EUlf  a  million  text-books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  cfaildmk  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  policy  of  Franee  to  afford  the 
means  of  education  to  every  child  in  the  empire. 

When  we  compare  the  conduct  of  other  governments  with  orzr 
own,  we  can  not  accuse  ourselves  so  mnch  of  illiberalitT,  as  of  reck- 
less folly  in  the  applicatjon  of  our  liberality  to  the  support  oi  bchfxA*. 
No  government  has  expended  so  much  to  so  little  purprjce.  T'i  ffAW- 
teen  Stales  alone  we  have  given,  for  the  support  c/  fecbool*,  ^/XXi 
•fpiare  miles  of  land ;  or  an  amount  of  territory  neariy  equal  to  two 


Bheh  States  as  Ohio.  But  bow  lias  tMd  bountifbl  appropriation  be^ 
applied  ?  Thifl  chapter  in  our  history  has  never  been  written.  N6 
member  of  Uiis  House  or  the  Senate ;  no  executive  officer  of  the 
government  now  knows,  and  no  man  ever  did  know,  what  disposition 
htofl  been  made  of  this  immense  bounty.  This  bill  requires  tfa^ 
Commissioned  of  Educadcn  to  report  to  Gongr^to  what  lands  hav^ 
been  given  to  sdiools,  and  how  the  proceeds  have  been  applied.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  our  fitthers  in  giving,  let 
us,  at  least,  perpetuate  the  record  of  their  liberality,  and  preserve  its 
beneficent  resiilts. 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  hnperfecdy  exhibited  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  education  of  American 
youth ;  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  which  demand  at  this  time, 
an  increase  of  our  educational  ibrces ;  the  failure  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  to  establish  school  systems ;  thie  long  struggles  through 
which  others  have  passed  in  achiefviilKg  success,  and  the  humiliating 
contrast  between  the  action  of  our  government,  and  those  of  other 
nations  in  reference  to  education;  but  I  can  not  ck>^  without 
referring  to  the  bearing  of  this  measure  upon  the  peculiar  work  of 
this  Congress. 

When  the  history  of  the  XXXIX  Congress  is  written,  it  wiU  be 
recorded  that  two  great  purposes  inspired  it,  and  made  their  impress 
upon  all  its  efforts,  viz :  to  build  up  free  States  on  the  ruins  of 
slavery,  and  to  extend  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  the 
rights  and- privileges  of  citizenship. 

Before  the  divine  Architect  builded  order  out  of  chaos,  He  said, 
"^  let  there  be  light."  Shall  we  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  building 
up  free  States  without  expelling  the  datkness  in  which  slavery 
shrouded  them?  Shall  we  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  citizenship  and 
Hake  no  provision  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  ? 

I  share  most  fiilly  in  the  aspirations  of  this  Congress,  and  ^ve  my 
most  cordial  support  to  its  policy ;  but  I  believe  its  work  will  prove 
a  disastrous  failure  unless  it  makes  the  schoolmaster  its  ally,  and  aids 
him  in  preparing  the  children  of  the  United  States  to  perfect  the 
work  now  begun. 

The  stork  is^  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protected  by  public 
law,  because  it  decoys  those  insects  which  would  undermine  the 
dikes  and  let  the  sea  again  overwhelm  the  rich  fields  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Shall  this  government  do  nothing  to  foster  and  strengthen 
those  educational  agencies  which  alone  can  shield  the  coming  genen£- 
tion  from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable  bulwiolB 
of  liberty  and  law  ? 
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I  bow  thmi  this  measoFe  preeenis  few  attnictiocM  to  tbone  whooe 
chief  work  is  to  watdi  the  political  movements  that  relate  only  to 
nominating  conventioiis  and  elections.  The  mere  politician  will  see 
in  it  nothing  Talnahle,  for  the  millions  of  children  to  be  benefited  by 
it,  can  give  him  no  votes.  Bat  I  appeal  to  thoe^e  who  care  more  for 
the  future  safetj  and  gfory  of  this  nation  than  for  any  mere  tempo- 
rary advantage,  to  aid  in  giving  to  education  the  public  recognition 
and  active  support  <^  the  Federal  government 


The  flnsl  aetion  of  the  Home  oh  the  bill  was  not  reached  till  the  19th  of  June, 
when  the  question  being  taken  bj  jeas  and  najfl,  it  was  passed  by  a  rote  of  Po 
jeas  to  44  nayt,  wHh  ^e  following  title  and  proristons 

AS  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hawe  of  Repreaentediwet  of  ike  Unttsd  Htaie* 
of  America  in  ConqreM  aseembled,  That  there  shall  be  eatabliiibed,  at  thf  riiv 
of  Washington,  a  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tntm 
statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  proMss  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusins;  such  hnormation  reapecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  sjiteiiM,  ana  nrnihotU  of 
teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estaliltubmeirt  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  caime  f^f 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Sec.  2.  AndU  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  Um  f  ro- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  (Ufmmimuft$*rf  //f 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  d^partm^t  ^ler^- 
in  established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  tboi»and  «^o(\Mm  y^ 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  et^rlr  of  bin  d^^i«rv 
meut,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  doUanv  per  amitm.  <yrr»  /Urir 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  aftnam,  aftd  m^ 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  p^r  annrim,  which  aaid 
clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  |Kiwer  lA  0^,  fU0n*m\*' 
fioner  of  Education. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  sbiH  be  the  duty  of  tH«r  iAmm^ti^irt^ 
of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  emlKKlying  ^\^.  f*K^u  *4 
bis  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  •nt\%  fiufU  w^ 
recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subeenre  the  p*ifp<r4^  tm  wK>H  u,-n 
department  is  established.  In  the  first  report  maie  by  tlU'  f^fmrnr^f^^t*^  ^ 
Education  under  ^is  aoi  there  shall  be  preeented  a  itatem^.t  //f  Ht*^,  a^o^t* 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  af»d  r^^  UMAti^  ,vv 
which  these  several  tmsts  have  been  managed,  the  anyxint  </f  f'*.v4>  it^mt^ 
tGerefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  nme,  ai  far  a«  f  fce  muMr  ^^a  v% 
determined. 

Sec  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Cmumamitmesf  of  f  ih5^.  li^'Ht'lW^f^ 
is  hereby  authorizea  and  directed  to  fomish  proper  «A»«  U09  *M  tm  ^^4  d^ 
department  herein  established. 

The  B31,  in  the  Senate,  waa  referred  to  the  HCMk^Af  Ovmut  'f^*  <vei  fSw*  /w 
diciary,  who  recommended  its  paasage  without  aia^.MnM.aC ,  *i^  t^>^  «  ^tv*^> 
on  the  26th  of  Feb.,  1867,  on  a  moCSoo  to  mA/&tkmA,  fhf^^m  t^  t^y^*j^kt^* 
WIS  passed  withont  ^firision  ob  tlM  Isl  of  Xanrtk,  m4  tkqrp^^  ',-j  ^^  ^**-<ikA^'^ 
on  the  2d.  On  the  11th  of  Mareh,  Hbvkt  BaavAi*  waa  ft/i«rviMkf>'<  .7  9^f*iMi^9 
JoBssov,  on  the  16th  was  cooftrmed  by  tlie  nwiona  v^^  f/  -'^  <^'Vi4««  «m4 
on  the  17th  entered  on  ibe  duties  of  CtmmimkmM  td  tMtvnC\^m 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  NATIONAL  lAND  GRANTS. 

TOB  BDUOATIONAL  PUBP08B& 


n.  S.  Department  or  Educatiok, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
(Addwmd  to  the  Governor  of  each  State.) 

Snt :  The  Act  to  establish  the  Department  of  Education  requires  the  Com- 
missioner "  to  present  &  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds 
of  the  same."  As  sufficient  data  can  not  be  obtained  here  for  the  required  re- 
port, the  Commissioner  takes  the  liberty  to  apply  to  you  for  such  statements 
and  printed  documents  as  will  enable  him  to  present  for  your  State  the 

1.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  Public  Schools. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Amount  realized  from  sales. 
Present  capital  of  School  Fund. 

Annual  proceeds  thereof  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unsold. 

Estimated  value  of  the  same. 

2.  Number  of  acres  granted  for  University. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Amount  realized  from  sales. 
Present  capital  of  University  Fund. 

Annual  proceeds  thereof  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unsold. 

Estimated  value  of  the  same. 

3.  Number  of  acres  granted  ibr  Agricalturai  and  Mechanic  Arts  Colleges. 
Number  of  acres  sold. 

Total  amount  reaUzed  from  sales  to  date. 
Annual  proceeds  of  the  same  in  186 
Number  of  acres  unsold. 
Estimated  value  thereof 
4  Number  of  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  any  pur- 
pose not  specified  above,  which  have  been  applied  by  the  State  for 
educational  purposes,  specifying  otject, — acres  sold, — amount  of  Amds 
arising  therefrom, — and  (he  annual  proceeds  thereo£ 

Any  documents  illustrative  of  the  legislation  of  your  State  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  lands,  or  management  of  the  funds,  or  the  application  of  the 
income,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  education,  especially  as  effected  by  these 
grants ;  and  any  suggestions  as  to  the  modifications  of  your  policy  which  it 
might  be  desirable  for  new  States  to  consider,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Commissioner. 

P.  &  Please  state  the  amount  of  "  IT.  S.  Deposite  Fund  "  or  "  Surplus  Reve- 
nue "  received  by  your  State  fi^m  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Act  of  June  23,  1836,  the  present  annual  income  of  the  same,  and  the  educa- 
tional object,  if  any,  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
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The  Act  establiehing  the  Departmait  of  EdneitiQii  mmkua  h  tbe 
doty  of  the  Commissiooer  in  his  fint  report  **  lo  pictxit  a  fUSe- 
meat  of  the  several  grantB  of  land  made  bj  Coi^;reaB  to  pnoM^te  eda- 
cation,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  sereral  trasu  have  keen  VMBa^vid, 
the  amoont  of  fbnda  arising  therefrom,  and  the  ammal  proeeedc  of  the 
same  tmfaxna  can  be  detemnned«** 

The  following  account  of  the  Edncational  Land  Pc&r  of  tbe 
Unitei  States,  and  of  the  difposition  of  the  CongresnoDal  land  ^ruiss 
in  Minnesota  are  printed  in  adTance  of  the  report,  no:  ^j  V>  diffste 
information,  bat  to  indicate  the  nature  d  the  statistici  that  the  Drp«v 
ment  desires  to  receive. 


The  growth  cf  the  public  sentiment  that  led  Coogreee  to  inaogim^e 
the  system  of  land  grants  for  edncadon  was  gradnaL  The  firtt  wi- 
tiers  of  Massachusetts  and  Conneeticat  firom  t^je  ^arficct  pmod  set 
apart  lands  for  schools.  In  other  colonies,  before  the  DetlarttioB  €4 
Independence,  inteDigent  men  felt  the  importance  of  some  public  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  people,  as  private  benevolence  was 
found  to  be  fitful  and  whollj  inadequate.  Doct^j^r  Samuel  Johnson, 
President  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York  cxj,  oa 
April  10,  1762,  wrote  to  Archbichop  Seeker — 


I  beg  leave,  mj  Lord,  to  obsenre  that  H  b  a  fmt  prltr  whtm  jmumtM  mn  fmrtcdL 
ai  they  often  are,  for  bum  tiacu  of  land  no  prorv>CA  u  KiAe  ffx  re^x«  mnd 
■choois.  I  wish,  there^re,  instnictiTDt  were  |E7tco  to  oci  f«/rcmrin  utrtr  lo 
frnuit  patentf  for  townships  or  Tillage*  or  \ar^  mao^rf  wlibou  nq^iiriaw  tkt 
patentees  to  setpester  a  competent  portion  far  t£e  soppon  of  religkn  and  ichwiMa. 

Earlj  in  1784  Greorgia,  in  an  act  relative  to  the  surrej  (d  lairds  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  usee  this  language : 


And  whereas  the  eneoniagcment  of  i%2igion  and  learning  Is  an  olineet  of  greai 
inpOTtance  to  anj  oomouinitj,  and  matt  tend  to  tbe  pntftrtj^  kappineae,  and 
adrantage  of  the  same. 

Be  it  tktrrfon  emmcttd  If  cAe  mmihorit§  mfmrtamd.  That  the  ooantj  farrejon, 
iaimedtatelj  after  the  paasage  of  this  act,  snail  proceed  to  iaj  oat  la  each  eoontj 


twentj  thoniand  acres  of  land  of  the  first  ooalitj,  in  separate  tracu  of  fire  them- 
md  aeraa  each,  for  tte  endowment  of  a  eoOegsate  sfminsry  of  leaiBxag. 


The  next  jear  an  act  establishing  a  unrversitj  was  passed,  a  trustee 
of  whidi  was  WiDiam  Houstoun,  a  meotber  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Uniled  States  firom  that  State,  and  one  of  the  c<nnmittee,  as  wiD  be 
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that  reported  a  bill  with  the  provision  setting  apart  a  certain  portion 
of  land  in  each  township  of  the  western  territory  for  school  purposes. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
an  ordinance  respecting  the  disposition  of  pablic  lands.  This  drafi 
contained  no  reference  to  schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1785,  another  bill  for  the  sale  of  western  lands  was  introduced,  by 
whom  not  stated,  and  on  the  16ih  was  recommitted  by  Congress  to  a 
committee  of  twelve.* 

This  committee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April  reported  "  An  ordinance 
for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory," 
which  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

,  There  shall  be  reserred  the  central  section  of  every  township  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools,  and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the 
northward  for  the  support  of  religi  n.  The  profits  ariKing  therefrom  in  both  in- 
stances to  be  applied  forever  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  m^e  resi- 
dents of  fall  age  within  the  same. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out 
*'  for  the  support  of  religion,"  and  insert  "  for  religious  and  charitable 
uses."  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  New 
York,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words  *'  re- 
ligious and."  On  the  question.  Shall  the  words  moved  to  be  struck 
out  stand  ? 

*  The  committee  were  Pierce  Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Rafus  King,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, David  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  B. 
R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner,  of 
Pennsylvania,  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  Wm.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh  Wit- 
Hamson,  of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wm.  Honstoon, 
of  Georgia. 

Rufus'King  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1777. 

David  Howell,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1766,  and  was 
at  one  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Brown  University. 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  gp'aduated  at  Tale,  1744,  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  and  at  a 
later  period  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

John  Heniy  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1769. 

Hugh  Williamson  graduated  at  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1757,  and  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  therein. 

R.  R.  Livingston  graduated  at  King*s  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York  dty, 
in  1765,  and  in  after  life  encouraged  Fulton  in  propelling  boats  by  steam,  and  was 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
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The  Tote  was  as  follows  :* 


I 


8Ude9V9timg  Affe, 


New  Hampshire ....  Mr. 
Kew  Hampshiro ....  Mr. 

MaMadniseUs Mr. 

UaMathvmHU Mr. 

Connecticat Mr. 

PennsylYania Mr. 

PennsjlTania Mr. 

DeUware Mr. 

Delaware Mr 

Virginia Mr. 

Virginia Mr. 

Virginia Mr. 

8oath  Carolina Mr. 

Georgia Mr. 


Foster. 

Long. 

Hoiton. 

King. 

Johnson. 

Gardner. 

Henry. 

Vining. 

Bedford. 

Monroe. 

Lee. 

Grayson. 

Pincknej. 

Homtumn. 


Sutm  voigug  S9, 

Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  EUary. 
Rhodn  Island..  Mr.  HowrlL 

Maryland MrMcHfivy. 

Maryland Mr.  Heory. 

Maryland Mr.  Hin^Ma  ^aja. ) 


8t€U$ 


New  York Ur.BwMk^mo) 

New  York Mr.  Hariag   aye  ) 

North  Carolina..  Mr.  Williami'ia   ay«.) 
North  Carolina.. Mr.  BttfreaTes  »->.> 


So  the  queetion  was  lost  and  the  worda  were  striekeii  OQt. 

Mr.  EUery,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Smith,  f^  X^rw  York, 
now  moved  to  strike  oat  all  that  which  related  to  setting  apart  a  s^^e- 
tion  for  the  support  of  religion.  On  the  question.  Shall  th^  words, 
"  and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  north  waWL 
for  the  support  of  religion/'  stand  1 

The  vote  was  as  follows : 


SimtetvoUmg  Age. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Fo«t^. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Long. 

Massachusetts Mr.  HoOon. 

MassarhoiMtts Mr.  King 

Connecticot ..Mr  Johnwm. 

Fennsylvania Mr.  Gardner. 

PemuylTania Mr.  W.  Heory. 

Delaware Mr.  Vining. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Virginia Mr.  Monroe. 

Viri^Bia.. Mr.  Lee. 

Virr'nia Mr.  Grayson. 

Soifii  Carolioa Mr.P.nekoey. 

Geoigia Mr.  HoosUNin. 


9imU$  ttHmg  .T#, 


Rhode  Islawl... Mr. 
Rhode  Maod...  Mr.  H<rw«a 

Maryland Mr  M^H^ry. 

Maryfauid Mr.i.H#tflry, 

Mao^and M/.H.adaksa 


aya.; 


I 


New  Y<yrfc Mr.  IMdb  'a^v.) 

New  Yodk Mr  ffartokf  ^afii  i 

North  CarathM , , Mr.  Wii.-i»— >■■  f^ 
North  Car<MAa, ,  M/ 


aya.) 

So  the  question  was  lost  and  the  words  were  striekea  mx. 

A  motioo  was  then  made  hj  Mr.  J^ihmniL,  f4  Cn— 'Wt><«,  mA 
seconded  h j  Mr.  King,  of  Msssarhntftts,  fWther  ta  sm^ad  th^  ymx^ 
graph  hj  inserting  after  the  word  **  wAn0AA  '^  tik^  Mi4^w4H(;  **  mA  tk^ 
leetkm  immediately  adjoiniBg  the  sosetothe  ftOfAwaffi  Idr  <har^M4 
:"  whidi  aaMadaent  was  loat. 


the 
'ifaeTocaof 
ma  <tf  a  Siaia  was  MC 


mmman^  mA  m  ^^perm^  ^mfm  s*f*-t     7M 
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The  vote  was  as  follows : 

I  States  voting  Ajfe, 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Fostir. 

Now  Hampshire Mr.  Long. 

Masttschasetts Mr.  Holton. 

Massachusetts Mr.  King. 

Connectieot Mr.  Johnson. 

Delaware Mr.  ViriDg. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Virginia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virginia Mr.  Lee. 

Virginia Mr.  Grayeon. 

Soath  Carolina &Ir.  Pinckney. 

Georgia Mr.  Houstoun. 


Statet  voting  No, 

New  York Mr.  Smith. 

New  York Mr.  Haring. 

Maryland Mr.  MeHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  J.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 

States  divided. 

North  Carolina. . Mr.  WilliamsoD  (ay». ) 
North  Carolina.. Mr.  Sitgreaves  Cno.) 
Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  Ellery  (no.) 
Rhode  Island..  .Mr.  Ho  well  (aye.) 
Pennsylvania . .  .Mr.  Gardner  (aye. ) 
Pennsylvania . . .Mr.  W.  Henry  (no.) 


On  May  20,  1785,  the  ordinance  aa  finally  amended  was  passed 
with  the  following  provision  for  education  : 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintonanoe 
of  pubhc  schools. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  "  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio  "  confirmed  the  provision  of  1785,  and  declared 
that  "  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  gooil  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  he  forever  encouraged.''  A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance,  regulations  were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  western  territory, 
and  in  these  it  was  provided  that  lot  No.  1 6  in  each  township  should 
b-3  given  perpetually  for  schools,  and  that  "  lot  No.  29  in  each  town- 
ship, or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetucdly  tor  the 
purposes  of  religion  ;"  and,  further,  that  "  not  more  than  two  complete 
townships  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a  university." 

The  grant  of  lot  No.  29  for  the  purposes  of  religion  has  only  been 
made  in  two  instances — in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  what  i8 
known  as  the  Symmes  Purchase.  Ohio,  and  the  other  western  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
received  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  grant  of  two  townships  for  universities. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  in  1846,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  (B.  J.  Walker,)  in  1847,  recommended  an  increased 
grant  of  lands  for  school  purposes  to  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

In  the  firs^  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  February  15,  1848,  as 
the  question  was  about  being  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  admitting 
Wisconsin  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Connecticut,  moved  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  thirty-sixth  in  addition  to  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
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township  for  educational  uses,  which  was  rejected,  fiftj*eight  votiog  fo 
the  affirmative,  and  eighty  in  the  negative. 

In  the  acts  establishing  territorial  governments  for  Oregon,  in  Ao- 
gust,  1848,  and  for  Minnesota,  approved  March  2,  1849,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  towmfatp 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools. 

UNITBO  STATBS  LAND  GRANTS  FOR  BDUCATION  IN  MINNSfM/TA. 

As  Minnesota  was  the  first  State  in  the  valley  of  the  MisftMipp: 
to  receive  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  each  township,  to  be 
employed  in  training  her  children  for  intelligent  suffrage,  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  it 
is  desirable  to  trace  the  steps  she  has  taken  in  husbanding  this  pre^ 
cious  gift  from  the  nation,  and  the  results  of  her  supervision. 

When,  in  1857,  a  Convention  assembled  to  form  a  eonstitutiMi,  yr^- 
paratory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  an  interesting  dMcuMwa 
arose  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued  in  diApo«iag  and  iriMr^i- 
ing  the  school  lands. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  a  prorijion  thai  trr  the  Mrst 
ten  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  coniititaiioa,  the  p-ib!>t  «!>/.' 
lands  should  "not  be  disposed  of  otherwise  thin  by  lestse." 

The  Hon.  A.  E.  Ames  said  :  "  I  deem  it  pr'#pfrr  U9  MUXf,  whjkt  gvr- 
emed  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  having  thu  tubj^et  m^^  *^^^ 
•iderotion,  in  inserting  that  clause.  In  my  op:ay>i^  tiU  gift  'A  'J^, 
General  Grovemment  to  the  future  State  of  Minnej^yta  frn  tl^;  n:^/r; 
of  public  schools  is  a  sacred  gift,  which  should  h^  VuLun  ««/«;  //  m-I 
hnsbanded  in  the  best  manner  po««ible.  I/iok:ag  Vf  thi^  p-vi  S  **9 
how  many  of  the  western  States  having  s :mi  ar  graaft  h-^rf  ^^my^^Hi 
of  them  almost  immediately  after  asiumiog  ih^i  (i>m  *4  iiute  t'^^- 
emmentfly  without  realizing  but  a  small  porti<»a  *A  the  a^y/uit  v!;.itb 
they  m^^htv  with  a  little  care,  have  realiz^  ;u  a  pi^rr^^iuui  ivA  i'^  ze^, 
support  of  schools  hereafter,     m     m     m     9       i  \^^^  ^^  *^|^  .  ^  ^ 

eaoed  gift,  intnisted  to  us  foronrchIldr»ii  a^d  oar  tLJAf*A'%  ^J^t/Ltr^  , 
if  we  husband  it  well,  they  will  '  rif«  up  aa^  tsi^^  %t  ^mi*^i4/  \i 
we  squander  it  away,  we  shall  reee:v<i  /^nl  r  •.o^'r  -•^ivrva*  "*  I>M-*^.*r>>« 
IS  intell^ent  and  public-cpinted  as  the  tf>ma^'Ji^^,.  i^^y^^^x:^,  a  <  -Sfr 
catpoficyand  oppoaed  the  incorpon:so''.  ^A  *±>  ^Xu4^  «.*  v#  \m^  a^^  ^'./ « 
isto^coBStitatioii.  Hon  H.  H.SIb'.«y.  wb/>  vwiowt  *a^,  i/^n  ^r^'- 
cm  under  the  State  organiaadoo.  ^ivoca^eri  wIms  be  *i^/v:(\'.  v^...c 
k  *•  cniyiiig  oat  the  great  deiBoa9:»  idea 'iif  hr»f9^[^ 't^ 
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possible,  to  the  people,  the  disposal  of  these  lands."  He  desired  that 
**  the  people  who  live  in  a  particular  township  should  be  able  to  say  for 
themselves  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  donated  to 
them  within  their  own  limits."  After  considerable  time  had  been 
passed  in  considering  the  report  of  the  committee,  a  former  Territorial 
Governor,  Hon.  Willis  A.  Gorman,  moved  to  strike  oat  the  sentence 
that  "  the  school  lands  for  ten  years  should  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise than  by  lease,"  and  insert,  ''  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third 
in  ten  years,"  which  amendment  was  adopted  as  a  compromise. 
Article  eight  of  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  The  Btabilitj  of  a  republican  form  of  govemmeDt  depending  maiBlf 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  es- 
tablish a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

8e(\  2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  tor  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  tnan  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ; 
but  the  lands  of  the  greatest  yaluation  sha'l  be  sold  first:  Provided,  That  no 
portion  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale. 

The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands  or 
other  property  granted  to  this  State  in  each  township  for  educational  purp<»fles, 
shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising 
from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different 
townships  throughout  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each 
township  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully 
applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislai  ure  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  public  schools  in  each  township  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existine 
laws,  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  bo  the  Urn- 
yersity  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

All  the  rights,  immuniues,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore  i^ranted  of 
conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  uuto  the  said  university,  and  all  lands  which 
may  be  granted  hereafter  oy  Congress,  or  other  donations  for  said  university  pur- 
poses, shall  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section.*' 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  10, 1860,  made  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  University  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  In- 
struction, but  failed  to  provide  a  salary  for  the  performance  of  the  da- 
ties  of  either  ofiSce.  Notwithstanding  this  Id  convenience,  the  Chancel- 
lor immediately  proceeded  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  public  schools. 
In  his  first  report,  dated  January  14,  1861,  under  the  head  of  school 
lands,  he  says : 

During  the  month  of  June,  1860,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  was  visited,  and  several 
days  passed  in  interviews  with  the  officers  of  the  State  in  relation  to  their  land 
system,  its  defects,  and  a  better  way  of  conducting  the  sale  of  lands.  In  order 
that  a  general  idea  might  be  obtained  of  the  present  value  of  our  school  lands,  the 
following  questions  were  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  town. 

Is  there  timber  on  the  school  sections  7 
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To  what  ttztontf 

Are  the  school  landf  swampj  or  well  dminod  f 

An  they  watered  by  apringf,  cieeki,  or  lirers  f 

Nature  of  the  sen]  f 

The  preeent  highest  market  price  for  similar  lands  t 

The  lowest  price  for  ei^milar  lands  f 

Are  there  settlers  on  th^  school  lands  f 

Were  thej  there  before  the  .^nrrej  was  made  f 

Hare  any  depredations  of  tf  (no«r  oLfiP^ass  taken  place  f 

The  answen  retomed,  shoT  that  tlio  school  lands  are  among  the  most  Taloable 
la  the  State,  and  le^latior  in  relation  thereto  cannot  be  too  careful  and  de- 
liberate. The  constitntion  inposes  a  healthful  check  npon  those,  who  fur  parpo«ea 
of  prirate  speenlationf  woiitd  hnxiy  a  sale  of  the  entire  school  lands. 

GrOTcmor  Bamaej  seconded  the  friends  of  edaeation,  in  preaervinf^ 
the  school  lands  from  hasty  sale.  In  his  message  to  the  Legialatare 
of  1861»  he  says : 

The  Constitntion  proyides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  shall  eonstitala 
a perpetnal  school  fond  for  the  State,  and  th*t  the  principal  arising  horn  the  sales 
of  such  lands  shall  forever  be  preeenred  inTiolate  and  nndiminished. 

It  is  the  necessary  logical  implication  of  the  constttatiooal  prorision,  that  the 
sehool  lands  should  be  administered  with  a  riew  to  the  permmmemt  imurtsts  0ftk4 
idmi/kud.  It  is  only  by  adhering  to  this  as  a  fondaaoental  priadple  of  )«fp«l*» 
tion,  by  regarding  the  school  lands  not  as  a  temporary  non'-tn  of  rcJMif  frffm  pre- 
sent burdens,  bnt  as  a  prorision  for  the  permanent  interests  cpf  edocaiaen,  the*  we 
can  ri^tly  discharge  toe  sacred  obligations  to  posterity  which  this  trait  iap^ese 
■pon  oa,  or  fitly  rei^ond  to  the  elevated  and  paternal  policy  of  the  general  gQ^«r»- 


There  has  always  been  a  disposition  in  the  new  States  to  harry  the  scho^#t  hjvle 
pnosatnrely  into  market,  partly  originating  in  the  desire  of  iot«!Teste^  partke  v» 
obtain  possession  of  these  lands  at  low  prices,  and  partty  from  the  imtmtygtgt  ^ht*^' 
ness  or  the  pioneer  to  reaUse  an  immediate  ineofoe  therefrom,  f^^r  the  •np^'vrt  4/ 
sebook.  There  are,  indeed,  some  pUofible  reaAons  why  the  niotkeer  9l^M^  a«k 
that  the  sehool  lands  shonld  be  nsed  for  his  beneflL  flu  are  aU  the  fCrvgjrAe  awl 
prirations  incident  to  the  eariy  eoloniiatioa  ci  the  wU/ieraees.  Br  t^  tw^ec  ^4 
■is  brow  are  laid  the  foondati'His  of  that  wealth  which  it  t/>  y»eUI  tiU  fmtnftf  rirv^- 
naes  of  the  State.  The  expense  and  dx&mlty  <yf  maiataaum  vtWioie  '»m  nnr 
preeent  sparse  and  poor  settlements,  it  is  specionsly  all<(ged,  r»:vier«  >^^»*  v^s/a^ 
tkm  nMfe  bardeosome  and  legislatiTe  aid  osore  weioMM  aow  than  ac  aay  mrum^ 


It  would,  pethapa,  be  &kmh  to  prore  that  the  harishrp^  aad  y^tertj  »4  sW 
fiiat  scttleis  m  a  new  State  are  of  sorh  a  v:tnXmr  tthmemts^  m  v>  ^>MMeutA.'A  4  9^ 
dal  claim  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  tehooi  gr^iS  y>  :ke  ^^^^,>*  */  y^^'j. 
And  it  will  not  be  oreriooked,  as  afsoMt  a  pntf#^fl.<*vm  v/  arnmy  ^a  M  m^^.^-^^.  ti4 
se  sohreisiTe  la  its  conseqaewcee  of  the  whilst*:  fA  \*m  ihu^.  thiU  \i  tlw^  &/««'  <^f  r,i»f 
fadnree  aome  prirationsi,  be  also  tnj^*  greia  td^%xi£j^z*^  «liu»H  %/)%  Vn-M  v,  liif 
sieeesaora.  If  he  tarns  the  first  farrow,  be  e<^>  f«f»^  tJi«  rVii^^  }M>r»^^  H^ 
dees  not  aeeept  the  ragged  Uh  o^  tlK  puxiMtr  ;m  a  p^«MU«4  Mfr^jt  ir,r  'f^  jp^A 
of  the  State  Irom  which  he  ther^ivnt  ctainM  a  « '^^.ji»  hr^nrj.  Vi:  *f/\m  v  «H  '*-»  i 
cskaiatioB  of  its  proepecsive  benefits  u^  kimn^iL  TW  ra^t  ,<jm  n  vm  « 4..w»  v< 
leads  which  attends  the  firx  stacee  of  the  grfvwia  U  Uk-m  «txj:iMiMncifbt.  Mrif  >'^;w 
cipUly  to  the  airantage  ef  the  fir^c  tecckr.  wIm  aae  iiswl  :iu^  '•n^'i'jt  V  *vu»  vm«^  »>^ 
and  that  which  he  ie  so  ape  fi*  tiMo^  as  UMt  tar'l/  ir<ut,  ^^  xnm  •>•*  t  v,*  . 
often  leanffs,  withoot  \u*  ageaey,  frwm  '.iut  jnuwaiie  •x'  ^'yuiU'^vfi  «ui  m.>  taa. 
him.  With  what  jwtiee  ch^  eaa  sW  jeu*>>m«n<f  'jii^imvtyU  ^  tv<>n  v  «<> 
Ml  eooiplete  the  eocsal  saperscnBensm  eA«w  ai4i.  ixnt  4w^i  "Hk  «\n>"*^'«  ^  v^ 
psespciity,  be  dtptlftd  ef  she  beaeiiss  ^  Skt  eaaAni»^  7^im  v  uAit  '4u»7  9  ••  %  '* 
Ibe  school  fawdb  f 

Bar  baa  thia  paGcy,  whiich  w^ooi  Irnvf^^rerinn  ;H«  Krnn%  V  i3u^  -i^n*^  v^  '.JM* 
any  mf^an  m  dm  sfairtmetif  <i^  f-Kumm  saumaule.    O'tr  ^^Oik^M  «# 
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may  be  sore  wonid  be  anytbiiip  bat  gratefal  for  the  benefits  of  an  edncation  pm- 
cared  at  the  selfish  sacrince  of  the  noble  heritage  of  which  Providence  has  made 
us  the  tmstees  for  their  benefit,  and  the  benefit  of  all  those  that  come  after  them, 
and  will  scarcely  build  monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  men  who,  to  enjoj  an 
immunity  from  temporary  taxation,  entailed  a  treble  burden  on  the  education  of 
their  posterity  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  am,  however,  very  far  from  urging  that  the  school  lands  shall  only  be  dis- 
posed of  with  a  view  solely  to  realizing  therefrom  the  largest  ultimate  fund.  Such 
a  principle  would  imply  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the 
prejudice  not  only  ot  education,  but  of  all  collateral  public  interests.  It  is  to  the 
general  and  permanent  utility  oi  the  fund,  and  not  its  mere  accumulation  as  a  pe- 
cuniary investment,  that  you  are  to  look,*  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  how  far  the 
public  interests  may  be  best  subserved  in  the  long  run  bv  encroaching  on  the 
school  reserves  for  the  means  of  education  in  the  infancy  of  the  State. 

The  constitution  places  no  check  upon  legislative  action  in  this  matter,  except 
in  the  provision  that  no  more  than  one-thir<f  of  the  school  lands  shall  be  sold  in 
two  years,  one- third  in  five  years,  and  one- third  in  ten  years  ;  and  that  the  most 
valuable  shall  be  sold  first—  an  obviously  insufficient  safeguard  against  improvident 
le^slation. 

liooking,  then,  at  the  ultimate  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  school  lands  as  a 
permanent  resource  of  education  for  all  time  to  come,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  what 
this  magnificent  endowment  is  to  be  worth  as  an  instrument  of  social  development 
to  the  unborn  millions  of  the  future.  The  estimate  now  placed  upon  it  will  be 
the  witness  to  posterity  of  the  loftiness  or  the  meanness  of  the  views  which  actu- 
ate us.  This  estimate  will  be  expressed  first  of  all  in  the  minimum  price  which 
you  shall  affix  to  the  lands. 

The  question  of  a  minimum,  you  will  perceive,  is  in  fact  the  cardinal  pcunt  to 
be  established. 

There  is  one  general  principle  in  the  adjustment  of  a  minimum  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  meet  with  general  concurrence.  It  should  not  bo  so  high  as  to  exclude  the 
present  generation  from  the  benefits  of  the  resulting  revenue,  nor  so  low  as  to  im- 
poverish the  permanent  fund.  How,  then,  shall  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
school  fund  bo  Reconciled  with  the  iust  claims  of  the  present  generation?  The 
school  lands  represent  not  an  actual,  but  a  latent  and  prospective  value,  depend- 
ing upon  the  general  growth  of  the  State  for  its  development.  Lands  that  might 
be  sold  this  year  for  half  a  million  dollars,  would  probably  be  sold  in  ten  years 
for  three  millions.  The  former  sum  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  would  yield  aa 
annual  revenue  of  $:i5,0(X),  the  latter,  of  $210,000.  Will  the  beuefito  that  will 
accrue  to  education  during  the  interval  between  the  lower  and  higher  valuation 
compensate  you  and  your  children  for  a  sacrifice  of  five-sixths  of  toe  prospective 
value  of  the  lands  7  I  think  not.  And  surely,  looking  solely  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  of  children,  and  regarding  the  period  of  fifteen  years  over 
which  our  laws  assume  that  the  education  of  youth  extends,  it  would  not  be  a 
wise  economy  to  provide  for  the  first  five  years  at  such  an  expense  to  the  last  ten. 

But  as  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  attainable  in  the  present  generation  implies 
some  sacrifice  of  prospective  values,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Such  a  line 
must,  of  course,  bo  arbitrary,  but  I  think  we  are  not  entirely  without  data  for  ap- 
proximation to  a  standard  which  will  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  and 
future  on  the  common  ground  of  the  public  weal. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  value  of  the  school  lands  bears  a  distinct  rela- 
tion to  the  density  of  population.  Lands  rapidly  rise  in  value  under  the  pressure 
of  immigration,  from  the  first  settlement  up  to  the  point  of  their  general  occupation, 
and  up  to  this  point  the  school  reserves  ought  not  to  be  sold.  But  after  the  lands 
become  mostly  occupied  in  a  given  township,  experience  warrants  the  assumption 
that  the  included  reserves  have  reached  a  stanuard  of  value  beyond  which  the 
yearly  increase  will  commonly  be  slow ;  and  it  may  then  become  a  matter  of  public 
policy  that  they  should  be  settled  upon  and  improved,  and  enter  into  the  taxablo 
oasis  of  the  State,  and  thus  contribute  in  another  firm  more  to  the  immediate 
revenue  of  the  schools  and  other  collateral  public  interests  than  if  retained  for  an 
advanced  price.    It  is  also  worth  considering  that  the  compactness  of  neighbor* 
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hood  which  would  giro  a  fair  valae  to  the  school  landi,  if  CMential  to  an  eiBdoBl 
ind  economical  expenditore  of  the  school  revenoei. 

While,  therefore,  the  permanent  interest  of  the  school  fund,  and  its  nsefnl  ex 
penditore,  seem  to  reqnire  that  the  lands  should  not  he  sold  till  their  intrinsic 
Taloe  had  become  developed  by  the  growth  of  population  around  them,  public 
policj  demands  that  thej  should  not  be  retained  to  be  an  obstacle  to  neifphbor* 
nood,  or  withheld  from  cultlTaUon  for  speculatiye  purposes,  after  all  the  landa 
•round  them  are  taken  up. 

These  nrinciples,  it  seems,  should  re|pilato  the  establishment  of  a  minioium 
price  for  the  school  lands. 

A  density  of  between  25  or  30  perMms  to  the  sauaie  mile  in  any  firen  township, 
would  probably  imply  an  average  valuation  of  toe  included  school  lands  of  about 
eight  dollars  an  acre.  In  our  more  thickly  settled  counties,  some  of  the  reserved 
sections  have  already  attained  this  average.  Beyond  this,  it  is  doabtfnl  if  the 
inaeaee  in  value  would  compensate  for  the  public  loss  occasioned  by  their  rxelO' 
lioBfrom  settlement. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  by  adopting,  at  least  for  the  highest  grade  of  land*,  a 
minimum  of  $8  per  acre — the  old  standard  in  Michigan — a  Urger  fond  woqUI  b« 
Milled  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  than  bv  the  loose  metnod  of  appraisal,  with  a  vtio» 
inram  of  $1  25,  the  system  established  in  Iowa  and  Wisoonsio,  an<Jcrr  wk>Jb 
their  sptondid  granto  htave  become  the  prey  of  speculators.  If  our  State  «id  vaiic«s 
the  next  decade  as  rapidly  in  population  as  Iowa,  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  some 
300,000  acres  of  school  liuids  wiU  have  attained  the  average  vaioe  of  |^  p«r  s<7«r« 
eoual  to  $2,400,000  in  all  This  is,  indeed^greater  than  the  fund  drnr«4  iuftu  tb* 
KDool  lands  in  a  similar  oeriod  in  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  where  the  lands  h«T«;  bt^« 
lold  at  very  low  rates.  But  two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  retsti^/n  i//  the 
results  of  sales  in  those  States :  First,  that  we  have  twice  the  tanfjnut  f/f  thttm 
Isnds  in  proportioQ  to  our  area,  and  three  or  four  times  the  agj^^^jp^f^  *mfnr.t : 
immd,  tnat  under  the  appraisal  method  of  those  Statca  the  'murttnU  *A  ti^  imA 
have  been  uniiormily  sacrificed  to  the  intereeU  of  local  eomb^naty/u.  Ws,  «. 
tberafore,  they  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  a  large  wmfmni  of  \atA%  ia  a  td^.rt 
space  of  time — which  has  seemed  to  be  the  main  object — th«y  har«  r»a..z^/l  «^.j 
tsmallproportionof  their  tnie  value  to  the  State.  The  miuaraoi  </ |i  '^/,  «i^Jk 
the  legiuaturee  of  those  Stales  adopted,  shows  at  how  low  a  rao>r  tury  yrM^  ua 
nstional  boon. 

The  lesolU  of  tiieir  short-dcfated  PoBcy  ought  to  be  a  rufiriect  •rnvz^.u^  s^rwjuic 
the  errors  of  their  example.  Considerably  more  than  ha^f  *i.  tk^  vu:»'».  wtuvl*  M^ve 
been  »M  in  these  States  within  the  last  ten  years.  aiyJ  dK  fmvi  f^a^  .»<  ,ii  tn^ok 


esse  has  been  less  th'Ui  two  million  dollars.  It  wcmi^I  b«  bm^^  r*^.  '.^a  v«^  eey 
thst,  under  a  proper  system,  nearly  the  same  reeolu  nic|fhe  kkr*  'r^*ru  ^--x^a^ 
from  a  third  ci*  the  land  sold.  In  Michigan — wbtre  a  ak.alak%<s.  'A  ^r  'r  x.  '•^  7 
obtained,  afterwards  reduced  to  |!>— imt  of  only  a  BbIIt>/a  «^«m  '/  *^^y^  Jte^jt^ 
one-third  have  been  sold  in  twenty  yean,  with  a  renilsic^  '.iz^i  'A  \\  ^*  Ir  %''A,  %%, 
is  worthy  of  mmvfc,  that  over  fVJU.OiJU  of  this  wee  pr<r#2wui^  by  'am  m.m  ve  imp 
first  five  yeaiB,  at  an  average  off!  per  acrb. 

Ton  will  not  understand  me  »s  a.teoipcmg  Mp  £x  a  pOKunt  r«^>.i«e^A  'v  'j^ 
sdiool  laads,  bat  as  simply  indScatiag  the  pracT^MM  3^»i«  ww*^.  ^  ity  «>r»  'jm 
ndnimnm  sboold  be  mijwtiBd.  Bat  whue  wJrmn  rig  to  a  h^pb  va^^uat^vn. .  js  »  ^.  v^ 
desirable  to  fi»riliisf^  sales  by  the  wauvt  &a«ra&  ovEyLw^^s  #y.n»  4Mit.'.  «»  rx  Ui^ 
seenrity  of  the  principal  and  the  prrxBpc  piayaeaa  ^  Hm  h=uv«M.  k  \  jfcf-^  \r 
the  porefaase  imsaej  paid  down,  with  ias^sxst  'jik  :te  :tmiaa»:^rr  «k  Mr»*u  ^-^  «>m#, 
far  thirtv  or  more  years,  woinld  pr-CfbaUy  h^  ttfjCM^ji^enfi  a  i^rx^  va'j^  v  v,  aa  yvf' 
chsser  taao  a  mueh  Wwer  pnoe,  ai:<iw;»>a'<el  wsh  Aw»t  s£i^>«r  f^jot  v*  At^^im 
sad  lesuictad  time  isanal  in  ferrate  KXMTKj^M^Jsk. 

In  aeeoidimee  with  the  n^gcMwi  «f  Uj«  CrvT*vwr«  a  '^.4::>  f .aa^ 
Ofiee  WM  CTtibKAwl,  the  wifn»«f  ynat  «f  adi^M  ^«i^  wm  ii>X  ^k 
fife  doDaiB  per  acre,  aod  Mke  wen;  mpmi  v>  W  jo.  t£^  v.^uu^^it 
where  the  kod«  woe  nswttcad.    The  fvwsc  t«mft  «/  fia/MMC  4«i 
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Bchool  lands  are,  "  for  pine  timber  lands  the  whole  amoant ;  for  other 
timber  lands,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  timber  thereon,  seven- 
tj-five  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  all  other  lands  fif- 
teen per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  of  the 
purcbase-monej  at  any  time  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  within  twenty 
years,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  annually  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  June,  or  within  six  days  thereafter,  in  each 
and  every  year."  The  purchase-money  received  ''may  be  invested  in 
Minnesota  bonds  (railroad  bonds  always  excepted)  or  in  United  States 
bonds  bearing  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  interest" 

The  first  sales  of  school  lands  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  at  a 
most  unpropitiouB  period,  many  able-bodied  citixens  having  volunteered 
as  soldiers  in  defence  of  the  nation's  honor,  and  hundreds  having 
abandoned  their  farms  in  the  frontier  counties  to  escape  the  tomahawk 
and  Bcalping-knife  of  the  savage  Sioux,  while  those  who  expected  to 
settle  in  the  State  halted  in  regions  supposed  to  be  more  secure.  The 
results  of  the  sales  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  surprised 
the  most  sanguine,  and  created  a  fresh  interest  in  popular  educatioo« 
More  than  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  were  disposed  of,  at  a  little  more 
than  6^  dollars  per  acre,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  following 

Statement,  of  annual  Males  of  school  lands. 


Tear. 


1862 

1863 

1864..... 

1865 

1866 

Total 


No.  of  acres. 


38, 147. 13 
52, 293. 91 
41,476.26 
24,211.77 
,54, 640. 50 


210,722.87 


Price  realized. 


1242,531  60 
309,777  46 
287,264  74 
144,915  05 
340,290  18 


1,324,779  03 


Averagv 
peracze. 


$6  35.8 

5  92.4 

6  92.3 

5  96.5 

6  82.8 


6.28.4 


Acres  of  school  land  uns(jld  June  I,  1867,  2,775,898. 

The  total  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State»  arising  from  the  land 
grant,  on  November  30,  1866,  was  $1,333,161  60. 

The  current  school  fund  distributed  in  1866  amounted  to  (78,519  60» 
and  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one,  87,244, 
making  an  apportionment  of  ninety  cents  for  each  person. 

The  interest  on  school  fund  for  the  year  1867,  according  to  estimate 
of  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Pnblio  In- 
•traction,  will  amoant  to  $117,435. 
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LAND  QRANT  FOR  TBRRITOHIAL  UNIVBR8ITY. 

In  Febnuuy,  1851»  the  Territorial  legislature  memorialized  for  a 
giaot  of  lands  for  a  Territorial  Uniyersitj.  On  the  19th  of  Febraarj 
of  the  same  year  it  was  enacted  by  GoDgresSy  says  a  report  of  the 
Begents — 

"That  the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  anthorized  and  di- 
rected to  set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale  out  of  the  public  lands  within  the  Terri- 
toiy  of  Minnesota,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  or  may  be  extinf^nished.  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  use  and  support  of  a  Vwotnit^  in  said  T^rrilorff,  and  for  no  other  use  and 
purpose  whatever,  to  be  located  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  entire 
lection.*' 

Shortly  after  this  congressional  enactment  the  Regents  of  the  Territorial  Univer- 
sity organised,  obtained  a  site,  erected  a  building  thereon,  and  commenced  in- 
itniction  therein — ^the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  Temtorial  University  going 
faite  operation  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  a  Territory. 

The  Begents  also,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
ceeded to  select  a  large  portion  or  the  lands  granted  for  the  Territorial  institution. 
tebeemientlv  they  erected  a  costly  edifice  and  mortgaged  it,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
granted  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1856,  for  $15,000,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
certain  bonds,  and  by  anotter  act  passed  in  1858,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March, 
before  the  admission  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union,  mortgaged  lands  that  had  boeo 
selected  by  the  Begents,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  further  sum  of  $40,000  borrowed 
by  the  Begents  for  the  Territorial  institution. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  obtained  by  act  of  1851  is  46,080,  ol 
which  there  has  been  sold  10,750  for  the  sum  of  $52,412.  Acrea 
unsold  of  the  Territorial  grant  are  35,530. 

8TATB   UNIVERSITY    LAND   GRANT. 

Gk>yernor  Marshall,  in  his  lost  message  to  the  Legislature,  alludes  to 
a  claim  of  the  State  for  a  land  grant  for  a  State  University  not  yet 
perfected.  This  claim  was  first  made  by  the  Regents  to  the  Grovemor, 
April  5,  1860,  in  this  language  : 

Heretofore  Congress  has  made  grants  to  Territories  not  having  organized  anj 
Unirersities,  and  the  lands  being  free  from  all  prospective  iDcumbrances,  the  En- 
abling Acts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  used  the  following  similar 
phraseology : 

"  Seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support 

of  a  university,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  on day  of  ,  are 

hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use 
and  support  of  such  university  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe." 

The  condition  of  Minnesota  being  different,  so  far  as  a  territorial  university 
was  concerned,  we  expect  and  find  different  language  in  the  enabling  act  There 
ii  no  reference,  as  in  acts  alluded  to,  to  previous  reserves,  but  it  is  prospective. 
It  says,  if  certain  provisions  are  accepted : 

"That  seventy-two  sections  of  land  shall  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use 
and  support  of  a  State  university  to  be  selected  by  the  governor  of  said  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 

Although  a  territorial  university  had  been  in  existence  for  years,  and  the  re- 
gents had  selected  lands,  there  is  no  reference  thereto,  but  the  language  prescribes 
■elections  for  a/ttlars  State  unlvorsity. 
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Certainly  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Conffress  to  tarn  over  the  dehts  and  prospect- 
ively encambered  lands  of  an  old  and  badly  managed  territoiial  institation,  bnt 
to  give  the  State  that  was  to  be,  a  grant  for  a  State  university,  free  from  all  con- 
nections with  territorial  organizations. 

Will  yon,  therefore,  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the  enabling  act,  and  appoint, 
at  an  early  day,  some  one  to  select  two  townships  of  land  for  the  State  univ^TBity, 
incorporated  by  the  last  legislature? 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLBGB  LAND  GRANT. 

Under  **  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts»"  approved  July  2,  1 862,  Minnesota  is  entitled  to 
120,000  acres,  of  which  none  has  been  sold. 

TUB  FIVE   HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ACRES  DUB  THB  STATE. 

The  five  hundred  thousand  acres  due  the  State  by  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,"  etc.,  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  which,  by  provisions  of  the 
Gonstitutions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Nevada,  are  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  do  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  been  set  apart  by  Minnesota. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 


FLAV  OP  BDUCATIOV  FOB  HIS  GRUTDCHILDBIi: 


WrittM  fo  167& 


In  a  "  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Chandchildren^  written  when  be 
was  *^  threescore  and  four  years,'*  and  publittbed  after  hii  death.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale — one  of  the  most  resplendent  names  in  the  aooak 
of  jurispmdence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  pnrity  of  Jife, 
and  impartiality  as  judge — gives  the  following  plan  for  their  edwa^ 
tion,  in  which  he  differs  ^  npon  great  reason  and  ob«emtioo  ^ 
"from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,**  not  only  in  his  day,  bat  fiir 
two  centuries  afterwards  in  England : — 

PLAN  OF  EDUCATIOSr  POE  B0T8  JBETWEM   THE  AGES  OF  KIGRT  AJTD   flJII 

As  to  yoQ,  my  grandsoDS,  yoa  most  know,  tliat  tlQ  yoa  cocne  to  ht  aboot 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  yoa  are  but  in  prepttmtkm  u>  *  tn^ttUrd  <^fltot«  of 
life;  as  there  is  no  certain  coDJecture  to  be  made  be^^re;  tri^  a^  wi:ut  yoo  will 
be  fit  for,  so  till  that  age  you  are  under  tbe  hamzoer  and  thh  hjb^  Uj  ti.  dM^4Kr, 
and  prepare  you  lor  your  future  condition  of  life,  if  G<>i  be  y^^*^}  v>  UaA  it 
you;  and  about  that  time  it  will  probably  appear.  >x/.b  wl^at  j^^i  wJi  t^  tit  ffjr^ 
and  whether  you  are  like  to  make  a  pT'jei^irfjfiB  Thjd^  in  tbe  world  'jt  stcit 

1.  Until  you  come  to  eight  years  old,  I  expe^.t  no  n^frn  (A  y/'i  ti^n  Ui  Ym 
good  Engiiah  scholars,  to  read  perfectly  and  dirinc-tJy  any  part  U  *Jj^  ItilM.  «r 
any  other  English  book,  and  to  carry  yoorstlres  reupwrtf-Uy  kiA  *i.'J'^j  \o 
those  that  are  set  over  you. 

2.  About  eight  years  old,  yoa  are  to  be  pat  or  sent  to  a  graixiiKiar  m^M^f 
where  I  expect  yoa  should  make  a  good  progrt^n  in  tije  Lktiu  X//u^jh..  tu  *MMr 
tory  and  poetry;  but  above  all  to  be  pxA  yT<ft'f>u\M  in  tbe  Lmj-'j  y^^^y^^  tkM 
you  may  be  able  to  read,  undemand  aad  vjutrjriH  any  Latin  a'^v>r.  afid  to 
make  true  and  handsome  Latin ;  and  thou;d:  I  wruM  fjaTe  j^n  ^atl  wM^en^Utti 
of  Greek,  yet  tbe  Latin  tongue  is  thiat  wbtdj  I  tumA.  ral'jt.  \^^'j»^  UwMa  all 
learning  is  now  ander  that  language.  And  tb«  tjx«e  tfA  ynx  wx/S^  M  tl«li 
grammar  tdbooX  is  till  yoo  are  aboot  sixtfr^n  years  *M^ 

3.  After  that  age,  I  shall  dUier  remove  yc/u  to  K«&e  utirenKty.  *jt  V*  wmm 
tutor  that  may  inscract  yoa  in  uniTersity  learning,  iLr^  to  l^  t^'j/^OAA  XCX  y'M 
are  about  twenty  years  oid;  and  herein  I  sLall  ah«r  tLe  vi^Luiury  lUi^A  id 
tutors,  upon  great  reason  and  obeerrauon. 

I  therefore  will  hare  yoa  enij^jyed  frooa  cxx^ms  v>  mn*r^^*^.*  l'*  rm4itiif 
some  Ladn  antfaon  to  keep  yoor  Latin  toDgn^ :  l/ui  prindpaJy  ax/1  a/M^T  ^ 
ariyunetic  and  gwmetiy,  and  geodesy  or  fbeanring  U  b<%tt«,  'h^MUsm,  mad 
saperfldes  and  KrfidK  fiir  tim  wm  habitoate  and  €nkrf*  rw  UbA^tfmmAiaiSt 
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and  will  ftimish  yoa  with  a  knowledge  which  will  be  both  deligbtfbl  and  use* 
ful  all  the  days  of  your  life ;  and  will  give  jou  a  pleasant  and  innocent  direr* 
sion  and  entertainment  when  you  are  weary  and  tired  with  any  other  business. 

From  seventeen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  you  may  principally  intend 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  ordinary  discipline 
of  the  university ;  but  after  you  have  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  phi- 
losophical tracts  that  may  give  you  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  sciences, 
I  shall  advise  your  tutor  to  exercise  you  in  Aristotle,  for  there  is  more  sound 
learning  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  touching  these  sciences,  than  in  a  cart- 
load of  modem  authors ;  only  tutors  scarce  take  the  pains  to  understand  him 
themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their  scholars  and  pupils  in  them,  insomuch, 
that  there  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  his  eight  books  of 
physics,  but  his  books  de  Natura  et  Generatione  Animalium,  his  books  de  In- 
cestu  Animalium,  de  Anima,  de  Meteoriis,  de  Somno  et  Yigilia,  de  Morte,  de 
Plantis,  de  Mundo,  and  his  Mechanics,  if  you  join  thereunto  Archimedes'. 

These  are  part  of  real  philosophy,  and  excellently  handled  by  him,  and  have 
more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than  other  notional  speculations  in 
logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by  others ;  and  the  rather,  because  bare  specula- 
tions and  notions  have  little  experience  and  external  observation  to  confirm 
them,  and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  that  part 
of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by  daily  observa- 
tion ;  and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  delightftil,  and  goes  along 
with  a  man  all  his  life,  whatever  employment  or  profession  he  undertakes. 

4.  When  you  come  to  above  twenty  years  old,  you  are  come  to  the  critical 
age  of  your  life;  you  are  in  that  state  of  choice  that  the  ancients  tell  us  was 
offered  to  Hercules;  on  the  left  hand,  a  way  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  idleness, 
intemperance,  wantonness,  which  though  it  first  be  tempting  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  dishonor,  in  shame,  in  infamy,  in  poverty ;  such  a  way  as  the  wise 
man  spoke  ofj  **  There  is  a  way  that  is  pleasant  and  delightful,  but  the  end  of 
that  way  is  death;"  and  that  which  the  same  wise  man  speaks  of,  (Eccles.  xi. 
9,)  "  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart  But  know  for  all  these 
things,  Qod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment ''  Again,  on  the  right  hand,  there  is 
a  way  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  of  virtue  and  in- 
dustry; and  though  this  way  may  seem  at  first  painflil  and  rugged,  yet  it  ends 
in  peace  and  &vor  with  Grod,  and  commonly  in  honor  and  reputation,  in  wealth 
and  contentation  even  in  this  life.  For  although  Almighty  God  hath  reserved 
greater  rewards  for  virtue  and  goodness  than  this  life  affords,  yet  he  loves  and 
delights  to  behold  g^od  and  comely  order  among  the  children  of  men ;  and 
therefore  a  wise  &ther  will  draw  on  his  chUdren  to  goodness,  and  learning,  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  handsome  rewards  and  encouragements,  suitable  to  the 
age  and  disposition  of  his  children.  So  the  great  Master  and  Father  of  the 
chUdren  of  men,  and  of  the  great  family  of  heaven  and  earth,  doth  commonly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  ways  of  piety,  virtue  and  goodness,  by  the  encourage- 
ments of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealth  and  other  outward  advantages,  and 
thereby  in  great  measure  governs  the  chUdren  of  men,  and  maintains  that  order 
that  is  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  world  of  mankind. 

And  although  this  is  neither  the  only  nor  chief  reward  of  goodness  and  vir- 
tue yet  till  men  are  grown  to  that  ripeness  of  understandinl^  to  look  after  re- 
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wirde  of  a  higher  nature,  namelj,  the  happlneM  of  the  Uft  to  oome,  he  Is  pleaaed 
most  wisely  to  make  nee  of  theee  inferior  enoooragements  and  invitationa,  like 
80  many  little  poneys  and  cords,  to  draw  men  to  tbe  ways  of  virtiie,  piety  and 
goodness,  wherein,  when  they  are  once  led  and  oonflnned,  they  are  established 
in  higher  and  nobler  expectations,  namely,  tbe  love  of  Qod  and  the  beauty  of 
gtx)dne8B  and  yirtae.  And  on  the  righ^hand  way,  there  are  not  only  pro* 
poonded  certain  general  yirtaee  of  sobriety,  temperance  and  indnstry,  bat  ther* 
are  also  certain  particular  walks  of  industry  and  yirtue,  and  the  exercise  thiirreof 
in  certain  especial  callings  and  employments,  some  more  liberal  and  eminent,  a« 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  ftc.  Some  more  laborious,  yet  generous  enough, 
as  husbandry,  the  primitiTe  and  most  innocent  employment,  is  such  as  becrmM« 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  other  kinds,  as  merchants  and  handicraftiu 
And  to  all  these  employments,  justly  and  industriously  followed,  Almiglity  Ood 
hath  annexed  a  blessing:  for  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
maintenance  of  human  societies,  and  the  conrenient  support  of  p<!T}K/ba  and 
fiunilies. 

And  when  you  come  to  about  this  age,  unless  you  are  oorrupcH  by  UXkntm, 
evil  company  or  debauchery,  your  minds  will  begin  to  settle,  and  jf/nr  tnrrllaa' 
tions  will  begin  to  bend  themselves  towards  some  of  theae  empUiynwnrtJi,  and 
to  a  steady  course  of  life.  And  although  it  may  pleaae  Ood  to  ord^  tf/inipi  so 
that  you  may  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  to  take  any  of  Ottm  yt*4Mmnm 
upon  you  for  your  subsistence,  because  I  may  leave  you  a  comp^v^t  yfnSiit/u 
otherways,  yet  assure  yourselves  a  calling  ia  so  fv  from  >0^m»%  a  ^/ns^^iu  or 
dishonor  to  any  of  you,  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  t>  y^*  ^Tf  way  t<^ 
be  of  some  profession;  and  therefore  I  oommepd  some  of  tfc«<m  v>  j*m  <|yi«!*» 
especially  for  suefa  of  you  vrhoee  fortunes  may  not  be  so  plentlfol 

But  if  you  should  not  fix  to  any  of  tbeae  more  regular  profaHiom.  «  %¥m^, 
law,  or  physic,  yet  I  would  have  you  so  hi  mcfj/mittU^A  with  Xtjhu,,  m  *iM  j*0ik 
may  be  able  to  understand,  and  maintain,  and  hoM  CmC  tL«  r%*!.jr>A  '«  wtMa 
fou  have  by  me  been  educated :  and  lo  much  of  tte  law*  of  it^.  ie,4^/&.  m 
may  instruct  you  how  to  defend  the  estate  that  atttH  Ia  V^  yr^  luA  V/  ';f 'Vtr 
jour  lives  conformable  to  those  laws  under  which  yn  fiv<t  aa^  V/  ^.  t%  jA  ^^a 
common  advice  to  your  neighbors  in  matters  of  (M^isaerj  or  '/>r.'.;?y.r.  '/r,^Afv 
ment;  and  so  much  of  physic,  opfcially  tXvaaJMLj  m  tmtj  ua**'.  yr*  ts^/m 
your  own  frame,  and  maintain  and  prcsactTe  y^a  \jau:iL  Oy  ^r/S  -^^n  «a^  Ve^/m 
ordinary  hdpa,  a  good  herbal  or  garden  okay  MSrrA. 

And  althov^  yoo  sboold  nrx  a«^ikt  yr^cnefr*)!  yrjt^jmy^j  %  ^.v;  '/  v.#«p 
three  callings,  yet  I  wcxild  have  yn  al  Mf^vieije^  wjC*  tjr^A^y^j  '/mjc^^ 
and  ordering  of  a  coQnxry  hrsi.  wLkA  is  tJMr  a/M  ax^^^sUL  m/i  y*f.  »^M.  \^m^ 
aary  employmeot,  and  aoct  a*  \^xMt0ak  im  r>«t  jpuu:>MMa.  r.  Ir^ej/.^pey,  S-r  e 
is  a  miaerabte  thing  to  mft  a  Stt^  ziAft^  ofab  HttMt^  a  /M«Ca  m,<C  ;  rt  v/,  #.v,nr 
bow  to  manage  it^  but  wnsK  «c:j>er  t^  xt  iut  v^xrj  "/  Vn«i«u>  *x  v^.^  ^^w^  '^ 
otherwise  he  knows  not  \rrm  Vv  2rr*:.  vtoq^  -^s^.j  %  mtifSj^pf  V,  r.-.-^ri'^ttutif;  **i<C 
therefore  must  be  bci^jSdec.  v>  a  vxjuA  or  a  acrraof.  ^m  iui  »v.v»!s«vni*>  v^v 
many  times  knoaiaz  'Ikxt  '-/wrz,  lArTts^jt^,  ',7  tSMr  ]gr3«vrtai!i^  favv^avrtMir  'r  /tu^ 
nesB  of  a  maaler  or  dE#£6rl  k<  "^  ^Lf^,  "^Xi  lua.  wA  iik  tim  w  ■  ^  '^*m^ 
I  have  always  obaervfd.  a  vrzsrj  paz^taaa.  Zu^  imol  a  ^f/v^**  •  *i^*a'A  ^ 
lands  in  his  hoadL  aad  I^rm  -s^js.  ji  sb>!jc4  x  :ui»«Mtf  mA  ui/V^'f  .^ivuV  r  4iuf 
miniftis  it  in  his  (wn  laada  £T«f  sise%  ^Ka^^aj  «iaw«t  19.  iu*  <nx\A^*n,  m^^ 
hamtaomriy,  aai  in  a  wtj  U  atarngj,  m  ^masr  Ji>»»t  a  M  wmuv/  m^i^^ 
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more  good  in  it,  than  he  that  hath  twice  the  revenue  and  livea  upon  his  rents^ 
or  it  may  be  in  the  city,  whereby  both  himself!  and  family,  and  children,  learn 
a  life  of  idleness  and  expense,  and  many  times  of  debauchery.  And  therefore 
if  you  can  not  settle  ypur  minds  to  any  other  profession,  yet  I  would  have  you 
be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  husbandry,  and  manage  at  least  some  consid- 
able  part  of  your  estate  in  your  own  hands.  And  this  you  may  do  without  any 
disparagement,  for  the  life  of  a  husbandman  is  not  unseemly  for  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  or  Noah,  who  began  it ;  and  although  that  employment  requires 
attendance  and  industry,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  will 
afford  a  man  competent  time  for  such  other  studies  and  employments  as  may 
become  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman,  a  good  patriot  or  justice  in  his  country. 

Though  all  callings  and  employments  carry  with  them  a  gratefulness  and  con- 
tenting variety  much  more  than  idleness  and  intemperance,  or  debauchery,  yet 
in  whatsoever  calling  you  are  settled,  though  that  calling  must  be  your  princi- 
pal business,  and  such  as  you  must  principally  apply  yourselves  unto,  yet  I 
thought  it  always  necessary  to  have  some  innocent  diversions  for  leisure  times ; 
because  it  takes  off  the  tediousness  of  business,  and  prevents  a  worse  mis- 
spending of  the  time.  I  therefore  commend  to  those  gentlemen,  of  what  pro- 
fession soever,  that  they  spend  their  spare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his- 
tory or  mathematics,  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  soirching  out  Uie  kinds 
and  natures  of  trees  and  plants,  herbs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables;  nay,  in 
observing  of  insects,  in  mathematical  observations,  in  measuring  land ;  nay,  in 
the  more  cleanly  exercise  of  smithery,  watch-making,  carpentry,  joinery  works 
of  all  sorts.  These  and  the  like  innocent  diversions  give  these  advantages: — 
1.  They  improve  a  man's  knowledge  and  understanding;  2.  They  render  him 
fit  for  many  employments  of  use ;  3.  They  take  off  the  tediou3ness  of  one  em- 
ployment; 4.  They  prevent  diversions  of  worse  kinds,  as  going  to  taverns,  or 
games,  and  the  like;  5.  They  rob  no  time  from  your  constant  calling,  but  only 
qtend  with  usefulness  and  delight  that  time  that  can  be  well  spared. 
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COSSnTDTIOJrAL  PROVISION  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 


The  past  and  present  constitational  prorisions  of  the  mwtnl  Stales 
of  the  Union  relative  to  education  exhibit  the  g^wth  of  the  nalmal 
sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  the  present  strong  attachment  to,  the  poblte 
school  BTstem.  In  the  earl j  reconstroction  of  political  oigaiiiiatiofM* 
rendered  imperative  by  a  separation  from  Gkeat  Britain*  onl j  a  f>rw 
States  recognized  in  their  l  rgaoic  law  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  and  this  recognitwo  is 
expressed  in  general  terms.  But  within  the  last  half  century  the  coo- 
Btitutions  of  the  States,  admitted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Union,  have 
become  more  and  more  emphatic  in  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  ww«t 
economy  and  the  highest  duty  to  provide  for  an  efficiest  and  uaifarm 
system  of  public  schools. 

The  New  England  States  having  ineorpofated  a  pnblie  seWJ  sya- 
tern  with  their  earliest  organizations,  in  emerging  from  their  e^/loDial 
condition,  had  no  occasion  to  provide  specially  lor  it  in  their  irst  8t«t« 
eonstitiitions. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
First  settlement,  1620.    Area  7,800  square  miles. 

POPTUlTiaV. 

1790 378,717  f  J«» ClO.^i 

1800 423,245;  1840 7'^,n^ 

1810 472,040  1  fSfiO y>|.r.l4 

18S0 523,esr7  I  1%60 \,1t4\,(M 

In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  BoetMi,  the  G^tketal 

Coortof  the  colony  of  Masaachnsetts  Bay,  -rhieh  met  in  BostMn  on  the  %lh 

of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  ^400  toward  the  ectaUith' 

ment  of  aoolkge.  The  sum  thns  appropriated  was  more  than  the  wVJ« 

tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a  single  jtMi,  moA  nkttjftti^i^Mli^m 

scattered  throogh  ten  or  twelve  villages  did  not  tzjok^  five  thfjnmoA 

persons :  but  among  them  were  eminent  grulaatea  ^  the  Jlwirtsrmty  </ 

Cambridge,  in  England,  and  all  were  here  for  pvrposM  of  pennaoeot 

settlement     In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  wOl  the  man  of  JTH*^  io 

■Kmey,  and  a  Hbrazy  of  over  three  hundred  books.     In  1C40,  th*;  G«0' 

ersl  Genrt  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  CharWt/:rwn  Unj; 

1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistaiea  and  t«aeh«n  and 
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elders  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes  and  confititntions  for  tla 
in£tnt  iqatitntion ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  was  pro- 
tected hjan  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  r(?mahi«  the  fhn- 
damental  law  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  thia  country . 

In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  family  instraction  in  the  following  enactment : 

Forasmacfa  m  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  siogalar  behoof  and  beneQt 
to  any  coBunonwealth ;  and  whereas  many  parent;*  and  uMsters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind : 

k  %M  therrfbre  ardertd  bjf  this  Court  and  tke  authority  thereqf^  That  the  selectmen 
of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  tboy  dwell,  shall  hate 
a  vigilant  eye  orer  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  i^ee,  first,  that  none  of  tbeo 
shalT  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  cap* 
ital  laws,  i^pon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  alno,  that  all 
masters  of  tamilies  dvi,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  aUy  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that 
then,  at  the  least,  tney  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short 
orthodox  catechism,  witbont  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  pball  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  svrh  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
Lavo  learned  in  this  kind ;.  aud  further,  tnat  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  either  in  hasbanary  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employments;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  aner  admonition  by 
them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  bovs  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  tosmimit  unto  government,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will 
not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  hrief  School  Code  was  enacted  : 

It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
so  m  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  ai  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  falae 
glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  g^ve 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavoin : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  hu  this  Court  and  authority  thereof,  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifth 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  Uieir  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  pud, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  tne  town 
shall  appoint;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

Audit  is  further  ordettd.  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  nnmber  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  thev  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  tho 
masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year, 
then  eveiT  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school, 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

With  VariotiB  modifications  as  to  detailsi  bat  with  the  Bome  ob}eat8 
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steadily  In  Tiew, vii.,  tbe  exelnsion  of**  baHMrisin  '*  Iroai  emery  UaaAj 
by  preventing  its  haWng  even  one  ontangkt  and  idle  child  or  appns- 
tice,  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  tr^rj  neighborfaood 
where  there  were  children  enough  to  eon«titote  a  ichooUaDd  of  a  Lalia 
school  in  eyery  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  ciiHare  for  the 
▼hole  colony,  Uie  colonial  legi^latore,  and  the  people  ia  the  seTerU 
towns  in  Massachnsetts,- maintained  an  edocational  eyet^m,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtemboig,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  coBmnaity  ia  poj*- 
olaftion,  wealth,  and  indostrial  derelopaient,  and  stimnlatc^  and  shap«4 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  aniTersal  edacatioo. 

The  article  on  education  in  the  eonstitation  of  1780  was  one  of  A*i 
first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  S«ci>ja  2, 
making  imperative  on  legislators  and  aiagistrates  to  encoorage  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them.  wa« 
framed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  ontil  this  day  w;thoiU 
the  slightest  alteration. 

Tkt  UnimrtUg  mi  Cmmkridg€,  mmd  Eme^mrmffememi  tf  UiMntmn,  tU, 

8ECTI0M  L—THB  UBITEaSITr. 

Art.  1.  Whereas  oar  wise  and  pioa^  aiicenar4.  t^j  earij  a«  tb«r  rear  opi>e  :Loii- 
tuid  six  hundred  and  thirtj-aix,  laid  tbe  foondaiion  of  Harrard  Colkf«.  is  vUch 
uittTersitj  ntanjr  perMiie  of  j^^t  eminenee  hare,  bj  the  bieatinf  of  G<«d,  bws  in- 
itiated into  those  arts  and  scienoei  which  qoalifiel  tb«rD  fiti  pnblic  9nxi^\'jjib*^u^ 
both  in  ehnrch  and  state;  and  wbereaf  tae  «*Beoqragca>n!tt  of  tbe  aita  aAd  Mi- 
enees,  and  aU  good  lilerattire,  tends  to  tbe  bsair  of  <i^^JL  tae  adraniaize  of  tM; 
Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  thi«  and  tb«r  oth*;r  VniuA  fH&Mr>  // 
America;  it  is  declared  that  the  f>TesideBt  and  f^llow^of  Harrard  CoUefpe,  to  their 
corporate  capaeiliy,  and  their  sucAreaAors  in  that  capacitj,  tbcir  officer*  axvJ  mn" 
rants.  Shall  bare,  hold,  use,  exerci^  an  1  eojor  all  th^  po-itren,  aathoritie«.  ri^hu, 
hbertiea.  pririlegvs,  immnnities,  aad  fraaehMet  which  thej  now  bare,  or  are'  eo- 
titled  to  nare,  hold,  use,  exercise,  aad  enjjj ;  and  the  saok^  are  berebr  ratifi«?d  9u> i 
confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  prendeot  and  fellows  of  Harrard  Col!«:^,  and  to 
their  aoceeeeors,  and  to  their  ofiioers  and  serrsnu,  respectirel  j.  UtmrtT, 

2,  And  whereas  there  hare  been,  at  sandrf  tial«^^  bj  d«rerK  perv^as,  spSu, 
gnnts,  derises  of  bouses,  land^,  t'^n^'mentA,  roods,  chatt^li,  le^acie*.  and  ctmrtfj' 
aooea,  heietolaire  made,  either  to  Harrard  CoUege,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  £ogia»i« 
or  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harrard  C>IIe^,  or  to  tbe  iMli  coIJe^  bj  9ffUi» 
other  deacription,  under  sereral  charters  sncoessrrelr — it  is  declared,  that  all  th« 
said  gifts,  granta,  derises,  legacies,  and  eonvejancei'  are  hertbj  forerer  eonfirined 
unto  the  president  and  fel'ows  of  Harrard  Collet^  ani  to  tbe  r  saccessorf  in  tbe 
capocitj'  afoie«aid,  aceordinr  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  dooor  or  do- 
nun,  grantor  and  grantors,  derisor  and  derisors. 

3u  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  tbe  colonj  of  >IaMa/^bn^'tf 
hKw,  pawed  in  the  jaar  ene  thousand  six  hundred  and  fortr-two,  the  (toreruor 
aad  depuiy  goremor  for  the  time  being,  aad  all  tho  magistrates  of  ttiat  joii^'ik- 
tioii.  were,  with  the  preaident  and  a  number  of  the  clerj^  in  tbe  said  act  d^rril^^], 
fOMtiluted  the  ererseefs  of  Harrard  College ;  aad  it  being  oeoessarj  in  tbi*  new 
rnmilltiilinH  of  gor«nment  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deem^'d  successor*  uj  tbe 
said  goremor,  aeputj  goremor,  and  ma;»i?trate*,  it  is  d^^clar^rd  that  tho  goT#fn'.', 
fieotenani  goremor,  council,  and  senate  of  this  commonweaitb  are  and  sbaii  be 
denied  their  aueoesaocs ;  who,  with  tbe  pp^sidentof  Harri&rd  College  for  tb«  tli/ie 
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beinff/  together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Confrregational  cburchet*  in  the  towns  of 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Kozbur^,  and  Dorchester,  men- 
tioned  in  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  ail  the  powers  and  aa« 
thority  belonging  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege :  ProvitUdfThai  nothing  herem  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
ofthis  commonwealth  from  making  snch  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  said 
university  as  shall  be  condncive  to  its  advantage,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  as  fnll  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the 
late  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

SECnOM  n.— THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  LITERATURE. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries 
of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  toe  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  conunerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance  and  in- 
culcate tue  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings ;  sin- 
cerity, good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 
people. 

The  history  of  the  influences  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  section 
second  of  this  article  was  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1809.  (Works  iv,  p. 
259.) 

"  In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  1774-5-6-7, 1  had 
several  times  amused  myself  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  with  the 
very  curious  collection  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  produc- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apart- 
ments in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
BO  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  that  so  little  was  known 
even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

**  When  I  was  in  Europe  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  com- 
mission to  the  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others, 
which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  he  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

*'  In  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and 
letters,  I  was  frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  th9 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  eulogiums  on  the  wis* 
dom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums  on  some  publications  of  theii 
transactions. 
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**  These  conTenaddui  suggeAted  toiae  tbe  ideaof  socli  an  evtahlklH 
ment  in  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  mnch  lore  of  science,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  capable  of  pursuing  it,  as  in  any  other  dt  j  of  its  «ae. 

**  In  1779  I  retnmed  to  Boston  in  the  French  fi^te,  La  Sen* 
sible,  with  the  Gheralier  de  la  Luxeme  and  Mr.  Xarboia.  The 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  suite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  inTita- 
tion  to  dine  with  them. 

**  At  the  table,  in  the  philoeophj  chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  an  account  of  Amold^s  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  futnre 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

'*  The  doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
members  who  would  attend  to  it ;  but  his  principal  objection  was  thai 

it  would  injure  Harvard  Collie  by  setting  up  a  riral  to  it  that  ought 
dmw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  pe»ple  in  some  degree  from  ii. 
To  this  I  answered :  first,  that  there  were  certainly  men  of  learaiag 
enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numeroos;  and, 
secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  wooid  be  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it  That  the  president  and  priodpal  pro* 
fessors  would  undoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetiaga 
might  be  ordered  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  thai  room. 
The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  the  plan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretkni 
would  justify.  The  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffbae  the  project  so 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  coostita- 
tion  adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

**  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  consti- 
tution, 1  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I 
was  appointed  by  the  sub- committee  to  make  a  draught  of  a  pnjject  of  a 
constitution  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  w^^ 
so  full  of  the  subject  I  inserted  chapter  v,  section  2. 

"  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objeetioo  w/>uld  \rt 
made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  '  natural  huUftj*  arid  th<{ 
'good  humor'  would  be  stricken  out, but  the  whole  was  TfXfAv^A  v^y 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unanimouBly  without  tLxs\f'Miim*'u\" 

*  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  iocorporaurd  Majt  4,  Mr^), 
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The  Mowing  article  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  Kassachusetto  ia 
1857.  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Abt.  XX.  Ho  person  shall  hare  the  ri^ht  to  Tote»  or  be  eligible  to  office  vnder 
the  ooDStitataoa  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  he  able  to  read  the  oomitim- 
tioa  in  the  BngUsh  language  and  write  his  name :  pmnded,  honoener,  that  the  piVK 
visions  of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physical 
disability  from  complying  with  its  raqninitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  the 
right  to  vote,  nor  to  any  penons  who  shall  be  sixty  foan  of  age  or  upwards  at  th« 
time  this  amendment  shall  take  effect. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Settled  in  1633.    Area,  4,674  sqnare  milee. 

POPULATION. 


J790 238,141 

1800 251,002 

1810 262,042 

1820 275,202 


1830 -..  ar7,«7o 

1840 309,978 

1850 ^Q,m 

IftiO 460,147 


In  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  settled  In  1636  and  1638, 
aft  well  as  in  towns  settled  afterwards,  the  public  school  was  one  of  tfto 
earliest  subjects  of  mnnieipal  legislation  in  Hartibid  in  1638,  and  in 
New  Haven  in  1639,  as  much  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  support  <rf 
public  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indiane. 

In  the  body  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  known 
as  the  code  of  1650,  the  provisions  for  the  family  instruction  of  cbil* 
dren,  and  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  towns,  are  identically  tho 
same  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  remained  on  the  statute  book,  with  slight 
modifications  to  give  them  more  efficiency,  for  two  hundred  yeara. 

In  the  chapter  respecting  schools,  it  is  commended  to  *'  every  family,** 
which  is  able  and  willing,  *<  to  give  yearly  but  the  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel  of  com,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  by  the  college  at  Cambridge;"  which  practice  was  continued 
until  ten  of  the  principal  ministers>in  1700,  brought  each  a  number  of 
books  to  found  a  college  in  Connecticut. 

As  early  as  1701  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Conneedcat 
so  far  matured  as  to  embrace  the  following  particulars ! 

1 .  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "  not  to 
suffer  so  much  barbarism,  iu  any  of  their  families,  as  to  have  a  single 
child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  colony ;"  and  also  *'  to  biing  them  up  to  some  lawful  call* 
ing  or  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each  offence. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists  of 
estates  was  collected  in  every  town  with  annual  State  taz^and  payable 
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proportionablj  to  those  to«irBe  only  which  ehonld  establiah  their  ■ehoob 
according  to  Liw. 

3  A  common  school  in  eveiy  town  having  over  leyentj  fnmflvn, 
kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  comity  townty  to 
fit  youth  for  college. 

5  A  collegi&te  school,  toward  which  the  Greneral  Court  made  ao  ai^ 
mul  ttf^pf^ppiaiioa  ef  <£I20. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religioiw  faistmetioo  of  the  lodtaas. 

The  system,  therefore*  embraced  every  family  aod  town*  all  cUmmo 
of  children  and  yoiiUi,  and  all  the  then  recognised  grades  oi(  »ehotAB, 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  cUuMify  society  at  the 
looU ;  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  £ftTor»  and  all  briMgbl 
trnder  the  assimilating  infloenee  of  early  associations  and  fioiilar  iehool 
pririlegea. 

Here  was  the  foondation  laid  not  only  for  uiiversal  edaeatioo«  hmi 
for  a  practical  and  social  equality  which  has  nerer  beeo  murfiym»i  ia 
the  history  of  any  other  commnnity. 

In  179^  the  legislattire,  after  several  year*  of  dtscnstioii,  set  ttio 
example  of  establishiag  a  permanent  aad  irredacible  faiML  tht  tatrmmi 
•f  which  shoald  be  applied  to  the  support  of  eomiDOo  or  p«U^  *db^j<iU« 
by  appropriating  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  Territ/^fy  fA  (Ai^, 
now  known  as  the  Gonnecticot  Beserve,  becatiM;  it  wa«  r^:^ry*A  by 
the  State  for  its  own  nse,  when  it  ceded  ite  cbim  t/>  tJM:  wly>l^  fk'.wmml 
jLomain  beyond,  of  the  same  width  as  ita  own  u-niy^. 

The  colonial  charter  formed  the  basis  of  gor< mmii4  mad  IHXH, 
when  a  State  constitn:ion  was  ^o^^uA^  which  »ull  «rxku.  nrJ^,  ^»^M 
of  which  protects  both  the  college  and  the  tcbo^/l  foad 


8ec  1.  The  ehartn'  of  Tale  CofVfc^  m  mfj^Atd  '^rr  n/fr^^sBBfVf,  9^f%  ^V  ^r;^^ 
(Son  therecf.  in  pmsoaan  of  an  act  </  &e  f^xjt^  i^wigJUy,  ;ft«i^'  :x  %*^,  jT^t 
isherebj'  confinned. 

2.  The  fsnd  cmlkd  Uk  wtkmi  fmmd  thtH  n»n  %  yury^tfa^  firv*.  'lut  jma^w- 
est  of  which  fhall  be  iBTioSably  apfiro^^kMvi  Ut  y^  v^^^n  $0ni  4A(VMr<HrnaMrt  W 
the  public  <fr  eoouiKm  sdboolt  thro^t^^/ox  t^j^  vjt^.  vl.  '^^  *-'^.  *t:'j^  -^cn^^  */  V* 
the  people  thereoC  Tbe  Tslae  and  KmjvLX  «f  ^muA  fxzA  t^Mi'.,  m  mt^  (^  y^^f*^ 
eaUe,  be  aactnerned  in  aodi  aanptr  aa  th^  r<»Ar:k»'  naamra/  ««*  ^iw»y  'i^  ^a^v 
fiihed,  and  recorded  in  the  eosptrcAer't  v»j&  :  «£•?  xa  U>v  tWl  *^^'  '«  ftub^ 
am&oriziitf  aaid  fimd  to  be  derated  t»  acj  '>dbtr  «w  ^mm.  '.m  «!ikc^rv/4<r«nt^*'.f.  aw{ 
sapport  or  pabGc  or  eoauno  idi^X*  a£KC^  tij*:  «rT«n»  ••.4^/-^  9f^^^^^  m  ;\>^ 
fiee  and  equity  ahaQ  icqwe. 


In  1855  die  feflowp^aaettfarBt  to  tbe  C<an!C!Ji.'>/5  ww  ^^/M ; 


ofteMBtticaaf 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
First  settlement  made  in  1623.    Area,  9,280  square  miles. 


POPULATION. 


1790 141,899 

18(10 183,762 

1810 214,360 

1840 244,161 


1830 • 269,328 

1840 284,574 

1850 317,796 

1800 326,073 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1784,  in  which  there  is  the  follow- 
ing provision  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  : 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  community,  being  essen* 
im\  to  the  preservation  of  a  tree  government ;  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  beine  highly 
conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  mag^ 
t rates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  the  interests  uf  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools,  to  encourage  private 
and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agricnltnie, 
arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo- 
lence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctnalir^, 
sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments,  among  the 
people. 

This  article  in  substance  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  the  alterations  being  only  verbal. 

In  the  constitution  of  1792,  which  still  exists,  it  was  inserted  without 
change. 

VERMONT. 

Settled  1724-'31.  Area,  9»056  square  miles.  Admitted  as  one  of 
fhe  United  States  of  America  in  1791. 

POPULATION, 


1790 85,416 

1800 162,101 

1810 217,713 

1820... 235,764 


1830 280,652 

1840 291,948 

1850 314,120 

1860 315,098 


The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1777,  and  the  second  in  1793, 
which  is  still  in  force,  article  forty-one  of  which  declares — 

Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and  immoral- 
ity ought  to  be  constantly  Kept  in  force,  and  duly  executed ;  and  a  competent  num- 
ber of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town,  for  the  convenient  instruction 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  sup- 
ported in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men, 
that  may  be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
leaming,  or  for  other  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  In  the 
enjo^ent  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they  in  justice  ought 
to  ei^'oy,  under  such  regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct. 


1830 

IS40 un,7!n 

IH50 ya, 

I860 «fc. 
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MAINE. 

Settled  in  Wdi.    Area,  31,766  sqoare  miles.     Adgatlrf  into  As 

Union  in  1820. 

POPULATIOH. 

• 

1790 96,540 

1800 151,719 

1810 228.7(^ 

1820 29e,3% 

The  constitatioQ  adopted  in  1820  has  an  article  relating  to 

UTERATUBE. 

A  general  diffasion  of  the  ndvaDtages  of  edocalioo  behif  ettnrtil  to  tkt 
erratioQ  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  to  prookote  this  importaac  oir 
ject  the  legislature  is  aathonzed,  and  it  stiall  be  its  diitj,  to  require  ibe  arreral 
tuwos  to  luake  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  aad  mmi^ 
teDiince  of  public  schools ;  and  it  shall  further  be  their  dot j  to  eooonrafe  aod  muU 
ablj  endow,  from  time  to  ticne,  as  the  circnmstanee*  of  the  piwple  mmy  vtik^t^nti^ 
all  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  leamiDg  within  ths  8uto :  Ffmridtd^ 
That  uo  donation,  grant,  or  endowment  shall  at  anr  time  be  nude  br  the  ha^fii^ 
tare  to  any  riterary  institution  now  e^ftablisbed,  or  whidi  bmt  heresmr  he  iiifaftf 
lished,  unless  at  the  time  of  making  such  endowment  the  lefklatore  of  the  Hmo 
sliall  hare  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrtui  klj  ¥i 
the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  in^titotioo  as  shall  be  jtidg«d  nirinssarj  H 
promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Settled  in  1631.    Area,  1,306  aqoare  milea. 

FOFTLATIOX. 

1790 69,110  J  1830 97.l» 

1800 69,122  '  1840 1<(^,  13M 

1810 77,031    ;  1«0 I<7,UI^ 

1820 83,069  J  18W t74.«0ri 

The  colonial  charter  rem^ed  in  force  untO  1S4?,  when  a  couti' 
iotion  waa  adopted  bj  the  people. 
The  proyiaion  relatiye  to  edneation  ia  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  Xn. — OP  EDCCATK/V. 

Sec.  1.  The  dHfioskm  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  viTtnt  aasoor  the  people  Wrjf 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  tbeir  rights  and  liberties,  it  shail  he  th«  dotr  V  '3m( 
Geafral  Assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adsvt  all  BKa&s  wb^  tbf^ 
may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  adraitfa^*;*  ac*^  '4^^^' 
tonities  of  education. 

2,  The  money  which  now  is,  or  which  may  her^ter  be.  appropriaiAsd  hjr  I%w  i^ff 
the  establiahnient  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  publk  ^y^A^,  Uipul  ^^ 
•ecoiely  inTeated  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  that  pnrpo««b. 

3.  All  donadona  for  the  support  of  public  scb^x^ls.  or  for  othw  y/firy^M^  *A  •yJ';'*' 
tion,  which  may  be  received  by  the  Genecal  Aasembly,  shall  be  app:>^  ntj^j0t^u% 
to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 
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4.  The  General  AsBembly  shall  make  all  neeessanr  proyisions  b j  law  for  canjing 
this  article  into  efifect  Thej  shall  not  divert  said  money  or  fund  from  the  afore- 
laid  uses,  aor  borrow,  appropriate,  nor  use  the  same,  or  an/  part  thereof,  for  any 
other  pnrpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

NEW  YORK. 
Settled  in  1609  hj  the  Dutch.   Area,  46,000  eqtiare  miles. 


POPULATION. 


1790 

1800 

1810 


340,120 

586,756 

959,049 

1, 372, 812 


1830 1,918,608 

1840 2,428,921 

1850 3,007,394 

1860 3,880,735 


The  first  constittition  was  adopted  in  1777,  in  which  is  no  reference 
to  schools ;  the  second,  in  1822,  in  which  it  was  provided  in  article 
seventh,  section  five,  that— 

**  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  maj  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use,  or  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of.  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools." 

The  third  constitution  was  adopted  in  1846,  and  the  provision 
therein  for' education  is  comprised  in  article  ninth. 

Sec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  common  school  fund,  the  capital  of  the  literature 
fund,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  shall  be  respectively  pre- 
served inviolate.  The  revenues  of  the  said  common  school  fund  shall  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  the  revenues  of  the  said  literature  fund  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  academies,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  common  school  fund. 

NEW  JERSEY 
First  settlement  in  1627.    Area,  8,320  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 184,139 

1800 211,549 

1810 245,555 

1820 277,577 


1830 ^ 320, 

1840 373. 

1850 489,656 

1860 672,035 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  the  seeond  in  1844, 
in  which  is  this  provision  for  education : 

SECTION  VIL— ARTICLE  6. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all  money,  stock,  and  other  prop- 
erty which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or  received  into  tne 
treasury  under  the  provision  of  any  law  heretofore  passed  to  augment  the  said 
fund  should  be  securely  invested,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund ;  and  the  income 
hereof,  except  so  much  as  11  m^  bo  judged  expedient  to  apply  to  an  increase  of 
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the  eapital,  shall  be  annnally  appropriated  to  the  support  ij^  pablic  schools,  for 
the  eqaal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State :  and  it  shall  not  be  ooopccent  for 
the  Leg^Iatiire  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or  use  the  said  ftud,  or  aoj  part  tbmnti^ 
lor  anj  other  purpose,  noder  any  pretence  whateyer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Settled  by  the  Stredes  in  1631.    Area,  4C,000  square  milefl 

P0PULATI03I. 


1790 434,373 

1800 602,361 

1810 , 8K),()91 

1820 1,049.058 


IS30 1,»9,233 

IdMI 1.7^0» 

1850 2.311,780 

I8J0 2,0rj6,915 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776.  The  second,  in  1790,  to 
which  the  snbject  of  education  was  recognized,  contains  two  brief  see- 
tioDS  on  the  subject,  under 

ARTICLE  Tn. 

Sectidn  1.  The  le^tslatnre  shall,  as  soon  as  conycnientlj  maj  be,  prorid^  hj 
law  for  the  establishment  o\  schools  throogbont  the  8tali;,  in  such  minaar  that 
the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

Section  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminariM 
of  learning. 

In  the  conTentioa  of  1838,  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Luzerne,  ofiered  an 
amendment  to  the  provision  of  the  constitntioii  of  1790,  so  that  it  would 
wad — 

'*The  leg;i8latare  shall  continue  to  provide  by  law  for  the  estaMisb' 
ment  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  persons  residing  therein  maj  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education." 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at  the  time  of  offt^ng  tbe  reso- 
lution : 

"  I  am  aware  that  maaj  gentlemen  who  occupy  seats  upon  this  floor 
deem  such  a  constitutional  provision  unnecessary,  because*  as  they 
assert,  the  legislature  may  at  any  time  make  suitable  enactments  upon 
the  subject.  But  the  law  that  is  passed  this  year  may  be  repealed  tbe 
next;  so  that  our  school  system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  must  be  liable  ti  change  with  the  political  policy  of  otnr 
law  makers,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation  and  enact- 
ments, etc." 

At  that  time  there  was  not  the  interest  in  popular  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  now  exists,  and  the  amendment  was  not  carried ;  and  the 
coDstitiitiDa  of  1838  on  tbe  subject  of  edacation  baa  the  same  language 
as  that  of  1790. 
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DELAWABE. 
Settled  in  1627.    Area,  2,120  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1830 76,748 

1840 78,085 

1»>0 91,532 

1860 112,216 


1790 59,096 

1800 64.273 

1810 72,674 

1820 72,749 

In  the  first  constitution,  adopted  1776,  there  is  no  provision  for 

education  ;  but  as  amended  in  1831,  the  Legislature  is  instructed  "  to 

provide  by  law  "   *'  for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and 

sciences.'' 

VIBGINIA. 

Settled  in  1607.    Area,  38,352  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


CensuB. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1790 

442,115 
514,280 
551,534 
603,087 
694,300 
740,858 
894,800 
1,047,411 

12,766 
20,134 
30,570 
36,889 
47,348 
49,  a52 
54,332 
58,042 

293,427 
345,796 
392, 518 
425,153 
469,757 
449,087 
472, 529 
490,865 

748,308 

1800 

680,200 
974.622 

1810 

1820 

1,065,129 
1,211,405 

1830 

1840 

1,239.797 

la'SO 

1, 422, 661 
1,596, 318 

I860 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  public  school  system  had  not  obtained 
root  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eastern  States.  The  township  and  district 
school  organizations  of  New  England  had,  however,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Wythe,  Je£Person,  and  other  eminent  Virginia  statesmen. 

Patrick  Henry  wrote  to  John  Adams :  "  It  shall  be  my  incessant 
study  so  to  form  our  portrait  of  government  that  a  kindred  with  New 
England  may  be  discerned  in  it;  and  if  all  your  excellencies  cannot  be 
preserved,  yet  I  hope  to  retain  so  much  of  the  likeness  that  posteri^ 
shall  pronounce  us  descended  from  the  same  stock.*'  Richard  Bland 
Lee,  at  a  later  period,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  spoke  of  "  the  forefathers 
of  New  England,  who  have  established  the  wisest  institutions  for  the 
perpetuation  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness  the  world  has 
seen."  *    Debate  on  Madison's  resolutions,  Jan.  20,  1794. 

Such  views  having  been  cordially  entertained,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Jefferson,  as  one  of  those  appointed  by  Virginia,  after  the  Declara- 

*  Wansoy'f  Ezcanlon  to  the  United  SUtes.  1791 
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tioD  of  Independence  by  tbe  Oolonies,  to  prepare  a  eoie  ci  kwi 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  that  commonwealth,  should  wttire 
to  introduce  the  New  Kngland  system  of  common  sdioola. 

The  year  that  the  first  constitution  was  formed,  a  eommittea  wat 
appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  altered  ooodltioo  of 
affairs. 

In  1779  Wythe  and  Jefferson  siade  a  report,  m  which  was  a  fall 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson  on  public  schools.    The  eaptioo 


A  BILL  for  the  more  genend  diffodon  of  knowledfe. 

Section  1.  Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forme  of 
are  better  calculated  than  otoers  to  protect  indiridnab  in  the  free  ex^reiae  «f 
nataral  ri^bta,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselTea  better  ^oardcd  afajmt  defe** 
eracy,  vet  experience  hath  ahown,  that  eren  onder  the  best  forms  thr>«e  JatnifMfl 
with  power  have  in  time,  and  bj  alow  openUioDS,  perrerted  it  wUm  iritatuy ;  awl 
it  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this  wr/qM  ^#e  u^  in«a»' 
Date,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  lair^  and  mr/rr:  Mtpe^jaCy 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  fcislorr  euibiteth,  that.  f^Mmmmd 
therebj  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  coontries,  they  maj  b^  eaaJt^  V/  kmim 
ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  tbetr  natoral  pfywitrs  to  MkM 
its  purposes ;  and  whereas  it  is  generall j  true  that  the  people  wiU  be  kMseaa 
whose  laws  are  best  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be  wij^j  ^etrnd 
and  honestly  administered  in  pnipoftkm  as  those  who  form  afid  adaiaisisr  t]M» 
are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  beeomes  expedieat  for  pfoseftfif  :W  yiU^i  h^ 
piness,  that  those  persons  whom  natnie  bath  endowed  with  moMm  aa«i  f:twm 
•bonld  be  rendered,  by  iiberal  edncatioD,  worthy  to  reeerve,  •arTsJ'AA  w  g-vwi  dba 
Bacred  deposit  of  the  riffhts  and  liberties  o(  their  Mam-tx^uipm,  m^  tiMa  tlMf 
•honld  be  called  to  the  cnarge  withoot  regard  to  weahh,  birth,  <v 
condition  or  circumstance.    Bui  the  indigcoee  of  the  rrf^tMtei 

them  fVom  so  edncatiiig  at  their  own  expense  those  of  t&r  dbtu  . 

hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  beeonie  useliil  rnstrsawAts  </  ih^  y^-s^  'M  m 
better  that  such  should  be  sovgbt  for  and  edaeated  at  Hm  tnmem^m  tnftnum  ^  iO, 
than  that  the  happiness  of  aU  shoold  be  cotkfidad  to  th^t  weak  4C  w>jm<L 

The  succeeding  ^^etioiis  prorided  that  each  enaatj  nl^mid  b^  4jrUUA 
in  convenient  districts  for  pohlic  schools.  '^At  Krfxj  'mm  fd  Umk 
schools/'  In  the  language  of  the  hill,  '^shall  \it\aa^^  r«addm^  wrthi|^ 
common  arithmetic;  and  the  hooka  which  thaH  b^  UM^i  th^«»^  Urn  m^ 
Btmcting  the  childreo  to  read  shall  he  such  m  wHl,  at  th^  «iim^,  thai^ 
make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian*  Roman,  EogiUh,  aa#i  Aawrfea» 
historj." 

It  was  also  provided  that  over  every  ten  of  tiMiie  mh^^A^  xtk  yr^nf^ 
aeer  should  be  appointed  aimnallj,bj  the  Mamt^Up  s^kitt  :«adM9V^ 
to  visit  the  schools,  to  direct  in  the  ehoiee  of  r«a£ikg  UmIu,  mA  mi^^ 
mtend  the  teachers. 


The  snperinteodeots  were  ta  neet  m  eowfUMCifwi*  wA  ^9«tohM»  si 
central  points  a  certain  snmber  td  giiwiir  seh^MAi,  m  trivv^H  w^y^  W 
he  taught  Latin.  Greek,  grunmar,  gi^ographj,  «ii^  ^4|t^^^  4r;ri;in^>^. 

The  most  needj  aad  meritorwot  sehoW  frr^m  a  ^/pacaemi  »^M^ 

district  was  to  be  edaeated  at  the  expeaae<9/thi»  Stet^saH  'Viw' stMar 
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w9iM  to  be  seleoled  from  tbe  graxnniar  Bchools  to  be  educated  gratuitotiBly 
at  college. 

Five  yean  after  the  bill  in  mamucript  was  presented,  ii  was  printed 
bj  carder  of  the  assembly  of  1784. 

Jeffbrson  says.:  ^'One  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the  expenses  of 
the  schools  should  be  borne  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  every 
one  in  proportion  to  his  general  tax  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth 
the  education  of  the  poor." 

In  1796  the  assembly  acted  upon  the  bill,  but  inserted  a  provision 
leaving  to  each  county  court  to  declare  when  the  act  should  go  into 
operation  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  which,  adds  Jefferson, 
'*  completely  defeated  it.  The  justices  being  generally  of  the  more 
wealthy  class,  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  burden,  and  I  believe  it 
was  not  suffered  to  conmience  in  a  single  county." 

His  interest  in  common  schools  never  flagged,  although  his  native 
State  could  not  be  aroused  to  its  best  interests,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  dated  November  28,  1820,  he  says: 

**  Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of  the  gigantic  effort  of  New  York 
towards  the  educating  of  her  citizens  will  stimulate  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  patriotism,  of  our  legislature  to  look  to  the  reputation  and  safety 
of  our  country,  to  rescue  it  fi'om  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  Bar- 
bary  of  the  Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  even  our  negroes. 
To  that  condition  it  is  fast  sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  States  what  our  indigenous  predecessors  wore  when  surrounded 
by  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe.  The  success  of  education  before 
the  Revolution  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  the  sister  colonies. 
What  is  her  education  now  ?  Where  is  it  ?  The  little  we  have  we 
import,  like  beggars,  from  other  States,  or  import  the  beggars,  to  be- 
stow on  us  their  miserable  crumbs." 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  second  in  1830,  third  in 
1851,  and  fourth  in  1864. 

In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1830  there  is  no  reference  to  educa- 

Hon,  but  in  that  of  1851  is  the  following  provision  : 

A  capitation  tax,  equal  to  the  tax  assessed  o)i  land  of  the  value  of  two  bun* 
dred  dollars,  shall  be  levied  on  every  white  male  inhabitant  who  has  attained  tbe 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  one  equal  moiety  of  the  capitation  tax  upon  white 
persons  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  primanr  and  free  schools ; 
bat  nothing  herain  contained  shall  prevent  exemptions  of  taxaole  polls  in  cases  of 
bodily  infirmity. 

In  the  revision  of  1864,  this  provision  is  retained  in  the  twenty- 
second  article. 
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MARTLAKD. 
Settled  in  1634.    Area,  9,356  Bqnare  mOes. 


POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
ItSO 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


Free  colored.       Slaves. 


Total. 


206,649 
246,:$;ft) 
235  J 17 
260,223 
291,108 
318,204 
417,943 
515,918 


8,043 
19,587 
33,927 
39,730 
52,938 
62,078 
74, 723 
83,942 


103,036  i 

105,6;i5 

lll,r>02 

107,  :w 

102,994 
eO,  737 
9«>,:«8 
87,189 


319,728 
:{4I,548 
S.'iii,  546 
41.7,  :<50 
447,040 
470,019 
58:*,  034 
687,049 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776;  the  second  in  1851; 
and  the  third  in  1864.  The  first  provision  on  education  is  in  that  of 
1864,  and  is  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  Vin — ^EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Tho  governor  shall  within  thirty  days  aAer  the  ratification  by  the 
people  of  this  constitation  appoint,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  at  its 
nrst  session  thereafter,  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  five  ^ears,  and  until  nis  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  been  qualitied.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  such  additional  sum  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  as  tho  gen- 
end  assembly  mav  by  law  provide ;  shall  report  to  tho  general  assembly  within 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  its  first  sesnion  under  this  constitution,  a 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  portain- 
iiur  to  his  office  as  mav  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  education,  consistiue  of  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant  governor,  the  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  delegates,  and  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  which  board  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  gen* 
eral  assembly  may  direct 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  in  each  county  such  number  of  school  commiMMioners 
as  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  deem  ueccHHary,  who  nhall 
be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  ;  shnll  hold  office  for  four  years,  and 
ihalf  perform  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensation  as  tho  general  assembly 
or  State  superintendent  may  direct ;  the  school  commissioners  oif  Baltimore  city 
Aall  remain  as  at  present  conntituted,  and  shall  be  appointed  as  at  present,  by  the 
mayor  and  city  council,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  assembly,  or  tho  said  mayor  and  city 
council. 

Section  4.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
institution,  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  by  which  a 
lehool  shall  be  kept  open  and  supported  free  of  expense  for  tuition  in  each  school 
district,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  general  assembly  to  provide,  the  system  Teporte<l  to  it  by  the  Htate  superintend- 
ent of  public  instniction  shall  become  tho  system  of  free  pui!>i^c  schools  of  the 
State :  Frovided,  That  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  sucn  system  shall  be  subjt^ct  to  such 
aUeratiooa,  conformable  to  this  article,  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to 
time  enact. 

Section  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  at  each  regular  session  after  the 
tdoption  of  this  constitation,  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  tucbt 
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hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throof^hont  the  State,  for  the  fupport  of  free 
public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  dt  the  sama 
agents  as  the  general  State  levy ;  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasoiy  of  the  State, 
and  shall  be  distributed  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
among  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  proportion  to  their  lespectiTe 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years :  Vrovidtd,  That  the  general 
assembly  shall  not  levy  any  additional  school  tax  upon  particular  counties,  unless 
such  county  express  by  popular  yote  its  desire  for  such  tax ;  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  proyide  for  its  additional  school  tax  as  at  present,  or  as  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
yided  Dy  the  general  assembly,  or  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore. 

Sectiom  6.  The  funeral  assembly  shall  further  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  ses- 
sion after  the  adoption  of  this  consritution,  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  free  public 
schools  of  the  State,  by  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  five  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  tax  shall  be  known  as  the  public  school  fund,  and  shall  be  invested 
by  the  treasurer,  together  with  its  annual  interest,  until  such  time  as  said  fund 
■hall  by  its  own  increase  and  any  addition  which  may  be  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  together  with  the  present  school  fund,  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars, 
when  the  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  authorized  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, may  be  discontinued  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  general  assembly  may  direct; 
the  principal  fund  of  six  millions,  hereby  provided,  shall  remain  forever  inviolate 
4M  the  free  public  school  fund  of  the  State,  and  the  annual  interest  of  8aid  school 
iund  shall  oe  disbursed  for  educational  purposes  only,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
flaw. 

In  the  constitution  just  formed  and  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on 
•ihe  eighteenth  of  September  for  adoption  or  rejection,  there  id  the 
ibllowing : 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall,  by  law,  establish  throughout  the  State  a  thorough  and  eflideiit 
system  of  .Free  Public  Sdiools,  and  shall  provide,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for 
their  maintenance. 

Sec.  2.  The  system  of  Public  Schodls,  as  now  constituted,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  said  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  then  ex- 
.pire,  except  so  far  as  adopted  or  continued  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  sdiool  fund  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  impropriated 
only  to  the  purposes  of  education. 


Settled  in  il6S3. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Area,  45,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
Iq6U 


White. 


288,204 
337,764 
376,410 
419,200 
472, 843 
484,870 
553,028 
631,000 


Free  colored. 


Slayes. 


4,975 
7,043 
10,266 
14, 612 
19,543 
22,732 
27,463 
30,463 


100,572 
133,296 
168,824 
205, 217 
245,661 
245, 817 
288,  .'>48 
331,059 


TotaL 


393,751 
478, 103 
555,500 
638,829 
737,987 
753, 419 
869,039 
992,622 
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In  the  constitiition  of  1776  it  was  dedaied  in  article  fintj-onetlMt^ 

Aaelioolortehoolishall  be  ettablishcA  brtka  legislalavB,  lor  the  tniinaitu< 
mnietioB  of  joatb,  with  sach  Mkiief  to  tiM  mMteiB,  paid  bw  tlw  puUae,  aa 
ntj  eoftble  tfwm  to  instraet  at  low  prleea :  and  all  naaliil  leanm^  alnil  bo  dal/ 
■tcoQiagod  and  promoted  in  one  or  move  onhreniftiei. 

The  same  provision  has  been  retuned  withoat  amendment  mtfl  tbe 

present  time. 

SOUTH  CABOUKA. 

Settled  in  1670.    Area,  24,800  square  mika. 

POPULATIOV. 


CoDsaa. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1890 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


Free  colored.      Slaves. 


140, 17« 
196,255 
214,196 
237,440 
257,863 
259,064 
274,563 
291,388 


i,eoi  i 

3,185  > 

4,554  j 

6,822 

7,921 

8,276 

8,960 

9,914 


107.  (m 
146, 151 
196,365  I 

258, 475 
315, 4^;! 
327,038 

402,406 


ToCaL 


1M9,073 
»5,5ei 
415,  UA 
502,741 
&?1,185 
504, 3» 
66H,G07 
7iJ3,709 


A  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  which  was  amended  in  1778, 1790, 
and  in  1865,  but  no  provision  was  incorporated  relative  to  edocation 
or  the  encouragement  of  learning, 

GEORGIA. 

Settled  in  1733.    Area,  58,000  square  miles. 

POFULATIOV. 


Cenaoa. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
18» 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1800 


White. 


Fzee  colored.;      SlaTea. 


52,886 

398 

101,678 

1,019 

145,414 

1,801 

189,564 

1,767 

294,806 

2,A6i 

407,695 

2,753 

621,572 

2,931 

591,588 

3,500 

! 


29,264 
59,404 
105,218 
149,656 
217,531 
290,944  > 
381,682  I 
462,198  ; 


Total. 


82,548 
162, 101 
258,433 

at0,433 
576, 823 

9»j6,  185 
l,0r»7,286 


First  oonstitntion  formed  in  1777 ;  the  second  in  1785 ;  the  third  in 
1798,  which  was  amended  in  1839. 

The  provision  r^tive  to  seminaries  of  learning  in  that  of  1798  was 
nteined  in  the  amended  constitution  of  lb39.    It  is  in  these  words  s 
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13.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted.  In  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learn* 
iDg ;  and  the  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  give  such  further 
donations  and  privileges  to  those  already  established,  as  may  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  objects  of  their  institution  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, at  their  next  session,  to  provide  effectual  measures  for  the  improvement  and 
permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institutions. 

In  the  GoDBtitntion  of  1865,  the  educational  provieion  waa  omitted. 

KENTUCKY. 

Settled  in  1775.    Area,  37,680  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1792. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1790 

J  800 
J810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


61,133 
179,871 
324,2:?7 
434,644 
517,787 
590,2.53 
7(>1,413 
919,517 


Free  colored. 


114 

711 

1,713 

2,941 

4,917 

7,317 

10,011 

10,684 


Slaves. 


11,R30 
40,343 
HO, 561 
126,73-^ 
165,213 
182,258 
210,981 
225,483 


Total. 


73,077 
220,  .595 
4(;6, 51 1 
564, 317 
687,917 
779,828 
982,405 
1,155,684 


First  constitution  adopted  in  1790;  second  in  1799;  and  the  third 
in  1850..   Article  eleventh  of  the  last  pertains  to  education  : 


ARTICLR  XI. — CONCERNING  EDUCATION. 

Bec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  fund  called  and  known  as  the  *' Common  School 
Fund,"  consisting  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  for  which  bonds  have  been 
executed  by  the  State  to  the  board  of  education,  and  seventy-three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  ;  also,  the  sum  of  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  balance  of 
interest  on  the  school  fund  for  the  vear  1H4H,  unexpended,  together  with  any  sum 
which  may  be  hereaAer  raised  in  tno  State  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes 
of  education,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  system  of 
common  schools.  The  interest  and  dividends  of  said  funds,  togetner  with  any 
sum  which  may  be  produced  for  that  purpose  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  may  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  common  schools,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  The  genend 
assemuly  shall  invest  said  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred  ana  twenty-three  dol- 
lars and  twenty-nine  cents  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner ;  and  any  portion 
of  the  interest  and  dividends  of  said  school  fund,  or  other  money  or  property  raised 
for  school  purposes,  which  may  not  be  needed  in  sustaining  common  schools,  shall 
be  invested  in  like  manner.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  provision,  by  law, 
fnr  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  said  school  fund :  Provided^  That  each  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  said  fund,  and  if  not  called  for, 
for  common  school  purposes,  it  shall  be  reinvested  from  time  to  time  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  county. 

Sec  2.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  aualified 
voters  of  this  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  the  governor  is  elected,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  his  daties  and  salary  shall  be  prescribed  and 
fixed  by  law. 


co^sirnnnoNAL  pbotisiox  BSsrecn 


ICl 


Settled  in  1765. 
Unioo  in  1796. 


TESSESSEE. 
45,600  fqosnr 


f'-^li   3SA   "M 


Censas.  j 

.^ r 

1790 

1800 

1810 1 

l«0 

1830 

1840 \ 

1650 , 

1860 ' 

1 


er.«-jC»»l 


&*T»?fc, 


A    X4m. 


64»»,  fisff 


9(1 

r  «7 
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First  consdtntion  adopted  in   IT^'i.  -rlicc.   ^t*  t.Tii^ciCi*s.   -•-  1  r  .->. 
Article  eleTenth,  section  t«n,  of  tlie  LaLS*!^  i*  vt  fvlv-v* : 


10.  Knowledge,  feamiii^.  hiA  x'sr-jt  vk^  •***i':-i-    *..  :j*t  ;*->jiftf-rir.i*n.   /  -•- 
(mblican  instirotioiii,  and  tbe  <f if^y.^s.  '.^  :ii%  i"^  >.>-r'^*.L -_#»:>  u-^:   i*:  f  i^  t.r«  •.'' 
edscadon  throo^boat  tbe  dideiect  f*wrLivoi  -.^  •^.  ^JiiJt  j^-int  i-^;-;  'r.*if'^ii— •»  -.. 
the  promotioo  m  Uiu  ead.  it  ftiiw*  l*^  ii«^  i:.:/  wtf  :  ut  jr^rut"*.  m^v-u  v  .■    .t  «•.  '  u- 
tuepeiiodsof  chi«  goreniaeiii.  :<>c*»r.t^  _>er^-^-»  kill  ^•  j*nf.^      ^tj^:  -.i4»    um. 
qJkd  the  o——  wk%^  fmu4^  *i>4  a^  lm:  jLac<-»  t^;   ;-*^jm?j*  'u»^.<w'    l  ^  f^-w^* 
itockA,  and  ocber  pivpcff;T<^'eT«rT  <&ie«cr:;Aj',a,  vi^.'^.it*.  i^'JUM/.rt  17  jtrv  «C';tv' 
priated  bj  the  evnerhl  A»«itabt'.j  *A  Li.t  .S'A'Jt  vr    if*-  \^>^  J.  \  .'u.ui.a  <»•  \m\^  •    u^: 
all  focb  aaebaif  bereafier  b«  fepx'.S'ria^ni.  *-L^.  r^'Vj^.  1  »  ^rr;p4t«ii.  /auic   -At^  i^.i^ 
opal  of  wbicb  hb^jl  Derer  be  r  r  ^..fci^i  '.1  «f;r.«  .i.'.  1^  &.;■;'*  ';<'i«.i«k>2.  uiii   .^  x- 
tcieiS  tbeTw^f  tbail  be  airjoCAblj  «f,prv(r:rt:>>:   v:  :  u*  *;  ','}•.'-.   uui  4*u'^.<u'ur^i:M-L:: 
cf  eommrn  tcbooU  tbrvczlKm  ibt:  ."Sa^.  k^iii  -iir  u«^  '"-'-^    >r^'lr.  ->  *i.    .U'  ^  - 
1^  tbereof;  and  do  iav  »ba^  t«  zia>:  t.'^.it/^j.  Lr  f^t-'i   *-.j^    ''  ct ;»  ^r  .u* -  »r  •' 
to  be  di^nerted  to  *nj  aib«e?  ;l«*  iLikL  ti*»;  •■cj'^'^r:  4^:  *aj-.  .lu-bi-*-:!.'-!.    .•'  •..•a  :;j.a 
spools:  and  j;  iiiMll  be  tbe  C-tj  «f  :!•»:  /*•!»»::».    b*— »-ii..  »  -i  *-;;*■''■  -  t,  .» lu".   / 
coBUBisBfroen,  fur  «aeL  utrm  oi  i-jim  m»  '.^tt}  xitji  .l  .i£   ;''0^'    »  i<    hu^     -^'^ 
tbe  general  nipericiea'iexitt  </  m.  i  f::!*:^  uij-  r.  u    »-bu    iut.4.»  t.  r*-^..--  .•   .^.  •.  .^i 
dmoDctf'  tbe  Himp.  fri:*ai  t-a*  m>  :.  jit,  vijit-:  ^U'.x  .-l.**    •*^.  Jt  i.*ii»    tu:  ••->  •«• 
tioosac  maj  be  lesqaired  tr  l»w:  frvrtCtjt^  Z  ub\       u:  t-i*  -.u»»  i#'--:a.:.*r'  t.  ..     t- 
ioaof  tbe  public  laLd*  vf  ni»:  Ul-.**-  ^'-t'-fc*  '.r  y  :lit  m  'ir-;  u^.f  i-r  '"'ii  'i'*^  »»*..•  f 
of  tneii  landa.  cbal:  t*  s;%j^  arrt'.cjr  ti*  ziiLtiLuu  r!r.i.>:^    •!»»  >»t.'"^   •'  »»uv:  u^ii'^" 
ormoner  eoming  u*  :L1*  S'la:*  *i:tk..  :*  >.Tir>...  -. .  lut  ;»u'>."»^'  .■"  *;-  u'^i*w«j.   uu^ 


CHTfinginu^ 


1  anr  ^vf  tiLic  i.kvt  >a£.  ;>«»  ***;.    1    :«. 


'-Ij*    •-J.jf^'v-      Ul  .- 


^fEfitiea,  or  ae»deziiib«.  orfrwn.  aTmi.rjxj:  liV.'t  -.r  «.»-'.Ln,.:*3y»"  *.•.  'vjf.»t  tu'-  *-i 

be  preecrlbed  bj  law. 
The  amesdinente  of  1S<(^>  did  :»'.<:  >»r 


V.'  *^U«tll»'^L. 


OHJO. 
Sealed  in  1758.    Area,  ^j/^^i  v^--j^  - 

Uiiic»L  iii  I'yJZ. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL    PROVISION   RESPECTING    BDUCATrON. 


The  first  constiintion  adopted  in  1802,  says  in  article  eighth : 

Section  3.  *  *  *  Religion,  morality,  and  knowled^  l>eing^  ossentiallj 
necesBary  to  good  govemment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  instniction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  leg^lative  proTision,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  conscience. 

Section  25.  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  in  the  aer- 

eral  counties  and  townships  within  this  State  from  an  equal  participation  in  the 
schools,  academies,  and  universities  within  this  State,  which  are  endowed  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  revenue  arising  from  donations  made  by  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  aoidemlea, 
and  universities  shall  be  open  tor  the  reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teacben 
of  every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  whatever  contrary  to  the  in* 
tention  for  which  said  donations  are  made. 

In  the  conetitation  of  1851,  section  seventh  of  the  first  article  sajs : 

*  *  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to  g^ood  g^ov* 
emment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pans  suitable  laws  to  pro- 
tect every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of 
public  worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction. 

And  article  sixth  also  pertains  to  education. 

article  VI.— education. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  and  ra- 
ligious  purposes,  soall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  ud diminished ;  and  the 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  £  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  oth- 
erwise, as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund,  will  secure  a  thm*-, 
ough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State ;  but  no  religiooa 
or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part 
of  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

LOUISUNA. 

Settled  in  1699.    Area,  46,341  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1812. 

population. 


Census. 


1800 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 


White. 


34,311 

73,383 

89,441 

158, 457 

255,491 

357,629 


Free  Colored. 


7,585 
10,476 
16,710 
25,502 
17, 462 
18,647 


Slaves. 


34,660 
69,064 
109,568 
168,452 
244,809 
331,726 


Total 


76,566 
153,407 
215, 739 
352,411 
617,762 
706,002 


First  constitution  was  formed  in  1812,  in  which  there  is  nothing  rela- 
ative  to  education. 

The  constitution  of  1845,  under  the  caption  of  title  seTen,  has  the 
following ! 
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TrrLB  m.— PUBLIC  rducation. 

Articlb  133.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  anperiDtendeDt  of  publie  education, 
whosball  hold  his  office  for  two  yeare.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  bj  law.  ila 
shall  receive  such  compeosarion  as  the  legislature  dihy  direct. 

Art.  i;i4.  The  Ic^i^latare  bhall  establish  free  public  schools  throughout  th« 
State,  aod  shall  provide  means  for  their  support  bj  taiation  on  property,  or  othar* 
wise. 

Art.  136.  The  procee^is  of  all  lauds  heretofore  granted  by  theUnit«Nl  HtatiM  to 
this  State  for  the  use  or  support  of  schools,  aod  of  all  lands  which  may  herfafinr 
be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  St  ite,  and  not  oxprt^ssiy  ffrantiMl  or  l>e<|ui!i%fheil 
far  any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disuoHed  of  by  the  Htate.  and  ilie 
pnxreds  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  whicn  thtf  Htate  mar  l>er^»rD<f  crjii- 
tkd  by  law.  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  ana  rem^ftin  a  per- 
petual fund,  on  which  the  State  »hall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  sii  CM;r  ci>riitiffi ; 
which  interest,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  ttf  H\iprifyrS' 
ated  to  the  support  of  such  schi)olH ;  and  this  appropriation  !«liall  remain  iiiviolaril*. 

Art.  I:)6.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  U'en,  *rr  mny  \i*Tf^futr 
be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  gprantoi  by  the  United  State's  to  this  Hintm,  Utf 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  \mtti' 
after  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  tb#-  int^rMt 
of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  l>e  a()propriat«*d  U»  tb#i  supp'/rt  //f  a 
seminary  of  learning  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  ntifitrpm,  ntA 
no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  U)  any  otiier  turn  th^ai  Ut  Oif.  «»ut^ 
Itshment  and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning, 

Akt.  137.  An  university  shall  be  eHtablishe^l  in  t lie  city  of  N'ew  l'>rl#'ai»«.  U 
shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  m*stin:tnM,  *fim  tA 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  J:i8.  It  shall  be  calkd  the  ■*  University  of  I»aisiana,'*  and  \\m  M^4^ml 
College  of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  orgaoiied,  shall  constitute!  tt*  Uuyt.tf  tA  u^A^ 
idne. 

Art.  13d.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  iu  fq/tWr  /^gar«}x«t4</r.  nt^ 
government,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  u»  contfibQ:e  u>  th^  «:«ia/#..4jktf.^«i 
or  support  df  said  university  by  appropriations. 

The  cooBtitntion  of  1S52,  in  ttUe  eight,  in  tbei«  w^/rd«  [ftoy'A**. ; 

TITLE  vni. — PCSUC  rOfXATIOS 

Article  135.  There  shall  be  elected  a  sqperir*«iyVr&^  ^4  yir/j^.  t/,-%^.^yr*  ^w 
iball  hold  bis  office  for  the  term  of  two^ears.  UlM'l'irj^  «fl-fc..  '^  /f»^-r.  '^A  \j  *• 
and  he  shall  receive  sach  crnop^msatioD  a«  tK^  '^a  atir»  .'a*/  <  fvx  ^fv^v^uV 
That  the  general  assembly  shall  have  p'/wer,  Ky  a  r/.c*  '/  v.*  tt^/y.^y  V  'f^  »^hw 
bers  elected  to  both  hoiueii,  to  alxxish  the  ^ad  f/f^M  '/  vi>Mr.*.-^n«>n*  '/  >»v,'.a 
edneadon,  whenerer  in  their  t/^znifm  ssud  'Ak^^.  «rA,    ^^  ,vk  >vev4r^  i^^jumr^^f 

136.  The  general  aasembly  «hftll  vuiSryrjii.  fr*^  y.v  **.  •*»:'av.'*  "ti-'.^^Y^jKH  'lu^ 
State,  and  shall  provide  i*n  their  svp^art  hjr  x*^ti^'^^  'xjju  *-m  --n  y^f^^j  *r  va^ 
wise;  and  all  moneys  so  raited  *M  yc/r'titA  «tA<.   '^.  ^.j^j  c.-i-vr;  Vr  *n^j\  y^M  <     <v 
tkm  to  the  number  *A  fn^  wtL.'jt  ^.iz,.if*x*  V*  v*^n  <.urn  t/gp^  im  <(Uw     >  <  /^ 


T' 


f^tt 


137.  The  procee*i«  <A  aH  'itaa^  lSf»r*«CA/6'.tt  ipvi?yk*i   v»  'Ji*   ^'  x.r^/.  #r^^^ 
8tate  for  the  lue  or  fopptyr:  *a  vrht^^  «r.>:   i/  ^      x^uU  vv^'i    iu«/  \^*  .**  0-*   ^^ 
gianted  or  bequeathed  t*  sJht  .V-sae,  aA*i  v,f  *^y*^^  7  tr^^'^^  '-^  ''^'-  ■»**  *»-'   '  " 
say  other  porpo^e.  wfc>-i  ker«a^3tr  «*f  -v^  '.  i#*:rrfi*rt  v*  -.^   :i^  <h^^    «*ut     *  v" 
eeads  of  dbe  estates  of  -iwa^y/i  j^n*v-j«  '#\  vnr-.n  'a*^  ^tat.*  «*/  ^■#»"•/^1t*•  ♦  .-  *  ^^^ 
by  law,  fhaTI  be  hei!  by  Xtie  ^cxk  w»  t  i>m.  vul  «a>t.    '^  ^^f  '»,yi^  1  <  ^  ^ 
rend,  on  which  tae  9^^^  «ttai.  >«»  a-i  to^nu*  jtr,*->vf  v'  *>  /  >*•"  *>^.'        .... 
teiest,  tog'*«i«' w;'Uk  la*?- :3ft»rsjiC  v»v -lu* 'ri.ff.  'i;i»w  >v'^'»-'    "^  »••    ■   -»  "  •  '     ■.'    •*• 
United  Jitaresi.  ?i*3er  •lt*  i*r  */  0»n.^>»*»  a>n'' *>••»''  r\t*   ?•:      '''     «•'•  '    -       * 
icntsof  <£«  Tidry^  :.a>e»i«.  «bia«.  '^  so»v\»)*'*irifc^'  a  -v*-  r-\.y^y    /  •h-  -  •/••••/♦-     ♦—l 
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138.  All  moneys  arisiDg  firom  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
'  made  of  anj  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the 

use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter 
be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  sem- 
inary of  learning,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  estab- 
lishment  and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

139.  The  University  of  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans,  as  now  established,  shall  be 
maintained. 

140.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  further  regulation  of  the  university,  ana  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
science,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  said  nni- 
versity  by  appropriations. 

The  constitution  of  1864  has  the  following  : 

TITLE  XI.— PUBUC  EDUCATION. 

Article  140.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law :  Provided ^  That  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  said 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  education  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  said  office 
shall  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Art.  141.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  by  maintenance  of  free 
public  schools  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  142.  The  general  exercises  in  the  common  schools  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language. 

Art.  143.  A  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
its  organization  and  maintenance. 

Art.  144.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  bv  the  United  States 
to  this  State  for  the  use  or  purpose  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which 
may  hereafter  be  granted  or  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  nroceeds  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  entitled  by  law,  sh^ 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent. ;  which  interest,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund,  deposited  with 
the  State  by  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  2.3,  1836, 
and  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  such 
schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  145.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  here- 
after be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  Srate 
for  the  use  of  a  specific  seminary  of  learning,  or  from  any  kind  of  donation  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  six  percent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  art«  and  sciences,  and  no  law  shall  ever  bo  made 
diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  said  seminary  of  learning,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Art.  146.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  support 
of  anv  private  school  or  institution  of  learning,  but  the  highest  encouragement 
shall  be  granted  to  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 

INDIANA. 

Settled  in  1730.     Area,  33,809  square  miles.     Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1816. 
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POPULATION. 


1800 4,875 

18J0 45,:J65 

lfc20 147,178 

1830 343,031 


1840 685.866 

1850 968,416 

IBtK) 1,358,4'^ 


The  fiwt  conetitation  was  adopted  in  1816 ;  article  ninth  of  which 
pertained  to 

EDUCATION. 

SectIiin  1.  Knowledge  and  leaminf;^  (i^enerally  diffused  through  a  community 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  fr«^  government,  and  spreading  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
DeiDg  hi^hiy  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  toapplv  any 
funds  which  mav  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  grand  object  for  which  they  are,  or  may  be,  intended.  But 
no  lands  granted  for  tue  use  of  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  sold  by 
aathority  of  this  State  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  the 
monevs  which  may  be  raised  out  of  the  sale  of  any  such  lands,  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be.  and  remain  a  fund,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  seminaries  and  public  schools.  The  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to 
time  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  algricnltural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  pro- 
motion and  improvement  of  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
history,  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry, 
and  morality. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
Btances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascend  • 
iug  in  a  regular  griidation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all. 

Section  3.  And  for  the  promotion  of  such  salutary  end  the  money  which  shall 
be  paid  as  an  equivalent  by  persons  exempt  from  militia  dutv,  except  in  times  of 
war,  ahall  be  exclusively  and  in  equal  proportiou  applied  to  the  support  of  county 
Beminaries.  Also,  all  fin<>s  assessed  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be 
applied  to  said  seminaries  in  the  counties  wherein  they  shall  be  assessed. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  form  a  penal  code,  founded  on  the  principles  of  reforma- 
tion and  nut  vindictive  justice  ;  and  also  to  provide  one  or  more  farms,  to  be  an 
ftsylum  for  those  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  misfortunes, 
may  have  a  claim  upon  the  aid  and  beneficence  of  society,  on  such  principles 
that  such  persons  may  therein  find  employment  and  every  reasonable  comfort, 
and  lose,  by  their  usefulness,  the  degrading  sense  of  dependence. 

Section  5.  The  general  assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  now  county, 
shall  caose  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  of'^the  sales  of  town  lots  in 
the  seat  of  justice  of  such  countv,  for  the  use  of  a  public  library  for  such  county, 
and  at  the  same  session  they  shall,  incorporate  a  library  company,  under  such 
mles  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure  its  permanence,  and  extend  its  benefits. 

The  second  constitution  was  adopted  in  1851,  and  has  a  full  article 
on  education : 

article  vni. — education. 

8bc.  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community  be- 
ing essential  to  the  preservation  ot  a  free  government,  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the 
general  assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  intellectual,  scien- 
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tific,  and  apricoltiiral  improvement,  and  to  provide  bylaw  for  a  general  and  uni- 
I  form  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and 
eqoallv  open  to  all. 

2.  The  common  school  ftmd  shall  consist  of  the  congressional  township  ftind 
and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ; 

The  sui  pins  revenne  fand ; 

The  saline  fand,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ; 

The  bank  tax  fiind,  and  the  fnnd  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
section  of  the  chiu'ter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana ; 

The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries,  and  the  moneys  and 
property  heretofore  held  for  such  seminaries ;  from  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches 
of  we  penal  laws  of  the  State ;  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue ; 

All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs  or 
kindred  entitled  to  the  inheritance ; 

All  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  State,  where  no 
special  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  ^mnt,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ot  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  In- 
diana Dv  the  act  of  Congress  of  28th  September,  1850,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
pense of  selecting  and  draining  the  same ; 

Taxes  on  the  property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  for  common  school 
purposes. 

3.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which 
may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished ;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpoee 
whatever. 

4.  The  general  assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner,  all 
such  portions  of  the  common  school  fund  as  have  not  heretofore  been  intrusted  to 
the  several  counties ;  and  shall  make  provision  by  law  for  the  distribution  among 
the  several  counties  of  the  interest  thereof. 

5.  If  auv  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  interest  for  com* 
mon  school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  reinvested  for  the  benefit  of  sudi  county. 

6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation  of  so  much  of 
the  said  fund  as  may  be  intrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  in« 
terest  thereon. 

7.  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faithfully  and 
exclusively  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was  created. 

8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  voters  of  tho  State^ 
of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  wnose  duties  and  compensation  sh^  be  prescribed  by  law. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Settled  in  1716.  Area,  47,156  square  miles.  Admitted  as  a  State 
in  1817. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


PT^'l"^- 


White. 


6,179 

23,024 

42,176 

20,443 

179, 074 

295,718 

353,901 


Free 
colored. 


182 

240 
458 
519 
1,366 
930 
773 


Slaves. 


3,489 

17,088 

32,814 

65,659 

195,211 

309,878 

436,631 


TotaL 


8,850 
40,362 
75,448 
136,621 
375,651 
606,526 
791,306 
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Adopted  a  consthatioii  in  1817,  amended  in  1 832  and  in  1865.  8ce« 
tion  fonrteenth,  article  seyenth,  ia  in  this  language : 

14.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowled^  beinf?  oceeaMiy  to  good  gcnrerDmcBtp 
tbe  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happioeM  of  mankind,  ■cfaoola,  anJ  tbe  bmos 
of  edocation,  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State. 

ILLINOIS. 

Settled  in  1720.  Area,  55,409  sqnare  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1818. 

FOPTLATIOV. 

1810 12,284      1840 4710,19 

1820 55,210  ;  l«iO %1.470 

1830 157,445  ,  1^60 1,711, »1 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  and  tbe  second  in  1S47, 
seitber  of  which  contains  anj  prorision  lelatire  to  edocation. 

ALABA3fA. 

Originallj  a  part  of  Georgia.  Area,  46,000  square  miles.  Adnritt^ 
iDto  the  Union  in  1819. 

FOFCLATKijr. 


^jaT«t,         T'y^ 


ia» i!5,451  571  41  rfr^  lifT.y/I 

lifiO 1»,4<J«  1,573^  117  r^  3'/i,Mry 

laiO 33>.1«&  %<CU  1«J  r>y^  'J0f,TA 

150 kA^:A\  t-tn.  ^KirM  r:\tsa 

I860 5c9S,43l  ft.«^y  4X,'>^  W4  iJf^ 


The  eonstitntion  of  1819,  vLkh  wa«  ix*  Vxtf:  ht  IVA  mtk^  tL« 
following  proTision  rektire  to 


EDCCATVilf- 

School^  ai>d  tbe  nxaaf  of  ^M'ytsyjSi  ♦»'   i'xrr^.  *xr  4^f./r.>/«^i^  ':z,  ti-ji 

wdu&a^  f^i.h  la&d«  a*  a**-,  or  brrt-fcf:*^'  i:at  v*^   ^-ki;*.^   vt  u**^  ■'i.v.c  h'Jt^i^a^ 

vfakb  maj  be  raZwd  £rvK  #cati  Jki*^t  jl  •c.'>j:  v/iivrtt/.r  v^  •.*jk  v^/j«.r  y  rii^ 

•act  Ia£#29  a4  LiTt  Iik:^  '.tziat  t*  :*-r«(.Vr.  jp-fcLVtiC  *.^  ti*  rijr-^^^^vw  v,  Uu» 

,  TKMnA  froea  ra^  ja&^  \-r  r*<i.-t-  j«w«,  w  «>kA.  v  frva  at*  viutrr  '^'.a-^i^    *.'^  ''Wk 

ttaiTerrlTT,  irjrtbit  proabOLJ'.a  '.-^  ti*  cv.  ;ri«»-,ut*  iHrC  t:iA  M-.^ni*-^  i&iiC  i*.  twfc- 
fartbeihiST  of  ti)i6  pKMFih.  aMi^-3bV  J  M  ^A"  J  a»  mai  >i  v^  ^vvi>  *4*^.-  uk.  xtAn^m 
ffjf  thit  iMBfKK/ria^taii  mitt  ysnxa^nL^aui  ^^Arr.j  */.  \\^.  !ubC«t  wjf,  «sib^vw  luwAt  i/ 


The  Coccshssktt  'A  \y>o  r^uh*  ixof  pr/vi«u'j 
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The  constitation  of  18C5  inclades  the  above  provisioD,  making  it 
imperative  on  the  Legislature  *'  to  enact  necessary  and  proper  laws  for 
the  enconragement  of  schools  and  the  means  of  education." 

MISSOUBL 

Settled  in  1763.  Area  67,380  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1820. 

POPULATION. 


Censiu. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


17,227 

55,988 

114,795 

323,888 

592,004 

1,063,509 


Free  colored. 


607 

376 

569 

1,574 

2,618 

3,572 


Slaves. 


Total. 


3,011 
10,222 
25,091 
58,240 
87,422 
114,931 


20,845 

66,586 

140,455 

383,702 

682,044 

1,182,012 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1820  devotes  article  sixth  to  education: 

ARTICLE  VI.— OP  EDUCATION. 

Section.  1.  Schools,  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  he  enconraged  in 
this  State ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or 
damage  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  ma^  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
which  may  arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant. 
One  school,  or  more,  shall  be  established  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  such  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source,  for  die  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  support 
a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands,  and  for  the  improvement  and  perma* 
nent  security  of  Uie  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1865  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  EC.— education. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  General  Assembly 
shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gpratuitous  instruction  of  all  per 
sons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for  children  of  African  descent.  All 
funds  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools  shall  be  appropriated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  chilaren,  without  regard  to  color. 

3.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  powers  and  outies  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  who  shall  be  the  president  of  the  board,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State.    He  shall  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  State  Sena- 
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tor,  and  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  shall  perform  snch  diitios  and 
Tecei^  such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed  bjlaw.  The  Secictary  of  Htota 
and  Attorney  General  shall  be  ei  officio  members,  and  with  the  Hupt'riijtcndifOt 
compose  said  Board  of  Education. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  also  establish  and  maintain  a  State  UnivemUj, 
with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  in  natural  ad* 
ence,  as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit. 

5.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  l>e  grantee)  by  tb« 
United  States  to  this  State,  and  uot  otherv^ise  approprifit(;d  by  this  Htntu  or  th« 
United  States  ;  also  all  moneya»  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  <ithor  proii«*rty  now  Im»> 
longing  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education  ;  also  the  net  yr(H-*'Vi\n  nf  nil  BaU!* 
of  lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  th«*  Srn'i*  by  t-mhrmt^ 
or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or  diMtribntivf  n\iHrpn  *^ 
the  estates  of  «'ecea8ed  persons,  or  from  6nes,  penaltieM,  and  fortV- 1 nircn;  n\*oHttr 
procei'ds  of  the  sales  ot  public  lands  which  iimy  have  \y«-i*n  or  \\f^Tvnfft'r  iimy  ^t*'  p*»'J 
over  to  this  State  (if  Congress  will  consent  to  said  approp  iat'on  ; ;  aUo  nil  oilier 
grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  U;  nude  u,  thtu  Sta»e,  n'td 
uot  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  girt,  or  tif.v'iiif,  nhn'A  k/m 
Bccnrely  invested  and  sacredly  preserve*!  as  a  public  ih-U/mA  fund,  th#'  snnrjat 
income  of  which  fund,  together  with  so  mneh  of  the  ordinary  rever.ii*-  of  th*-  Mat* 
as  may  be  necessary,  shall  l>e  faithfnlly  appropnaf"!  for  f-Mnh:'.**  '.nfr,  '■  '»'•  rr,»;ft- 
taining  the  free  schools  and  the  univ*^rsity  in  the  ar'ieu.  [tiovAfl  lot,  «f^]  tftf 
no  other  uiie^  or  purposes  whatever. 

6.  No  part  of  the  public  schrwl  fund  Nhall  ever  l^e  iure^t/d  in  ?h«  tUffk  *jr  >tf/Tt/lM 
or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  of  any  c/mnty.  c.iy.  t//>»n.  or  O/fj^',? *!>/«. 
The  stock  of  the  Bank  oftheStateof  Mi«)oaxi,  now  held  ihr  •*  \*t^*.  ;>..*;/«*«,  */>*  a.  I 
other  stocks  belonging  to  any  schrxd  or  nniver^iiry  f'jfid,  *h*:.  ^y*  *'*  J .;.  ••.•*.  r.'.*/^ 
Der  and  at  such  lime  a**  the  General  Aj^H«rmhiy  *nJi!.  p  e*'  r  v- :  >,-  \  *.'.-  ;.">'**yi» 
thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  ar.y  la;.^'*  tr  t,"*-:  \>"',^"y  *'■•  '"■  '-''/w 
belong  or  may  heieafter  Ijelong  to  said  nc}.tftt)\  fur. /J.  n  *t  •-*•  .f< -.*-*>  :  "^  v-fyj* 
of  the  United  States.  All  county  srh'^/1  fnndi  %r.».  -^  .'.^\*^i  ■*;y.-.  ^vX  Kt^",  \w 
iucumbered  real  estate  securi'v.  with  i$f':'i*.UK\  vr»;^,..'>  .r.  v: :.'  -/'.  'r.*'*'.'. 

7.  No  towu'ibip  or  school  dUfrct  ^liail  .'«:'*:■  r»r  *r,;.  y/**.  vr.  'A  "^  ;,-,  ,  "  *^'^f^A 
fond,  unless  a  f i ee  scbrxd  sba) i  hav*:  V^tri  kf  j  t  •  r*  ••• ,  r.  '  ^  :.'/  *^<  '.  *.*  -.  ■.  •  **  v.*'^  ^  '^m 
daring  the  year  for  which  di*::;o:i'i/r,  rl**:**/  ]a  ::  j^>  'S :^^  '/*■*»•'>.  >.!*#» v.*,  y 
shall  Mve  power  to  reouire  by  Uw  zlh  *:v*r.-v  •;.,';  .f « .5-'  *'.•  v..-  •.  h-  «-•.,>  ,/«- 
ical  ability  shall  atteod  the  j#::b.>  *  ;:..*i/.«  :  .r  :.;r  *••>■  ;^*  •  •-  *''  •■  *  **  ••/■ '  '-^ 
five  and  erghteen  years  for  a  ier:^  *^^*.y^.*:  A  'j,  t,z''>  .'.  ...\-.  .^  .■.*-.' ^  *..  ..-^^-^ 
by  other  means. 

f*.  lu  c>t«<e  the  pnb'jc  «cW,l  f^.  ^  •ijh.  '^  ::»-i^.'  ^.  •  ••.  »'.-»  ji  •*''»*  **•  y  *f, 
lea*t  fvur  month*  in  everr  T'a:.  ^r,  >*.',  •«*.r.  *,  ^  «  • .  -  .  *  ■■•h.»  ..*  'i>«ww 
tril  Asif^mi>ly  may  prov;  :e  oj  .*»  :/r  •!<%  ;*-*  .--/  /  *  .v-  .  >.••  i*^-**  ;  .■  ••  •  /'  '/  * 
tax  on  all  the  tasal/ie  pr«4*  r.y  J:  *«•■ :.  "y**.:  v.  r  -,♦  -.  -  -.r  v  v/^,  '.  >f  • «-  €-  -\*'/ 
niay  deem  proper. 

9.  The  Ger^ra'  Af**"r'/".y  *?l**^»*'.  f w  *.*  *  •*.'.  *>  1.  ->■  «•  '••'•'  '  '  *  /  '  /  /^-^ 
vested  rijrbt*.  rflriat  *..  !.tz.i».  v  .r^-T*  «-■-  •.•">•  ;  •  r,^'  •#*•'.•■  .•  •  .  ^-rj 
ptirpo**r*.  in  tut  Tar>y!3.4  *"rmZ.'.*>  ■/  '-i.«  -i-t.>         •-  "j»  ;•■-     *•   «r-  jy.  —-» •! 

prov;de.J  f.^r:  ani.  :n  1::;.%^  i^  -  •*    '-    '  •  "^  -'' '  "'  «-'■*--      *•..■  j.   .•'  '  .  -'..*■ 

take  ini«j  coftfl-ieraJim  v*  vrj'.r--  '/  f.7  •-■-. -\t  -."  •  •;  '•-.'^'  •,-'.'  *  ■^■*  *^ji^ 
canunon  **:iu!>olpr:rj^j»*^.  ti*!  r  a-c-*  •u*-'.  :»;*•'■.   ..n  <-*  «■       »  ,  -*.  **-    ■  •  «*%..*-,rnir 

umm.  r. 

fiitT-«uL  e^*rT  p*«TML  '•if*,  -rw  i»^.'  t  'm.*-  "Iw^  "f.^  ^/•r*'  ..     ^ •* 

•Alinon  ^ j  li^ '.riitr  ytfcld»rar jvrii*  .•»n:u:'*-i     -^  t--^  .    '-su*,   *«.«   ►  'j V'  «v 

baeooy^  a  q-ia^ii*!  t ;<&»-■.  iojum  i-*  a-*. ■,'.:!;  .    •.»*',  '.^  r':^  i.-.*-      ^    •■*'    --"v« 
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ARKANSAS. 

Foimed  from  the  LooiBiana  purchase.    Area  62,198  sqaare  mOoa. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1836. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


t820 
1830 
1640 
1850 
1860 


White. 


12,579 

25,671 

77,174 

162,189 

324,191 


Free  colored. 


77 
141 
465 
608 
144 


SIetm. 


1,617 

4,576 

19,935 

47,100 

111,115 


TotaL 


14,273 

30,388 

97,574 

209,897 

435,450 


The  constitation  of  1836  makes  provision  for  education  in  article 
nine. 

ARTICLE  DL— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  leaming  generally  diffased  tbrongh  a  commnnitj 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  tree  government,  and  diffusing  the  opportu- 
nities and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State  Wng 
highlv  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  mav  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds 
wnich  may  be  raised  from  such  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  as- 
sembly shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encour- 
age intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  natiual  history,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality. 

In  the  amended  constitution  of  1865  this  article  remainp,  and  is  num- 
bered eight. 

MICHIGAN. 

First  settled  in  1650.   Area  56,243  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1837. 

POPULATION. 


1810 4,762 

1820 8,896 

1830 31,639 


1840 212,267 

1850 397,654 

1860 749,113 


The  first  constitution  made  the  following  provision : 


ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION. 


The  goyemor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  in  joint  vote,  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
wno  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  wnose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  bj 
law. 
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Tbe  legidAtare  shjill  enooiirage  by  all  suitable  meimt  the  promotion  of  In- 
Idleetiial,  scientific,  and  agricoltural  improvement.  Tbe  proceeds  of  all  lands 
that  bare  been,  or  bereafter  mMT  be,  granted  hj  the  Uniteu  States  to  thiti  State 
for  tbe  support  of  schools,  whico  sbalT  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all 
such  unsold  lands,  bhall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools 
throughout  tbe  State. 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three 
months  in  every  year ;  and  every  hchool  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  sup- 
port sucb  a  school  may  be  dept  ived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  tne 
public  fund. 

As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  tbe  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  tonnHhip;  and  the 
money  which  shall  l*e  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tsry  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeas  of  all  fioes  ansessf'd  in  the  i*('verttl  rounlies  for 
any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  nupiMirt  of  said 
libraries. 

The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  proti>ction.  impnneiiM^nt,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reAcrvcd  or  granted 
bj  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  university  ;  and  the  funds 
accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lauds,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  tha 
purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  aud  remain  a  periuaneut  fuud  for  tbe  support  of  said 
omversity,  with  such  branches  as  the  puulic  convenience  may  hneafter  demand, 
for  the>promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  aud  scneuces,  and  as  may  l>e  authorized  by 
tbe  terms  of  such  graut ;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  legij«lature,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

The  second  conetitution,  adopted  in  1850,  devotes  to  edacation— 

ARTICLE  Xin. 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  havs  the  genersl 
supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  nis  duties  shall  be  prescrili#>d  by  law. 

2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereaft#;r  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purpf^ii'^,  or  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fnnn,  th« 
interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  tbe  rents  of  all  such  land*!  as  may 
remain  unsold,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  Ut  tbe  specifw 
objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. 

3.  All  lands,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to 
the  State ;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  the  sales  tliereof  skail  \m 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  schools. 

4.  The  legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  cz/nstitntimiy 
provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primarv  schools,  wtiereby  a  m:\u»(A  shall  lie 
kept,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  toree  months  in  each  v^ar,  in  9fr*^ 
school  district  in  the  State,  and  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  }»*•.  rjttt^wuA 
in  the  English  language. 

5.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  thr^  m^^ths  in 
each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  sucb  nchor/t,  nhaii  1^  de- 
prived for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  srh/^/l 
nmd,  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  tbe  support  of  sch^K^ls. 

6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  tbe  time  of  the  nWtWtn  «4 
the  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  reg^eA  of  tbe  tmiversity,  whose  term  i4  tAlfyt-M  nhall  >m 
tbe  same  as  that  of  such  iudge.  The  regents  thus  elected  >ihaU  ^/TiAtit/iU  th« 
bmrd  of  regents  of  the  Umversit^  of  Michijjpan. 

7.  The  regents  of  the  university,  and  their  successors  In  <Af^fp,  ahji!!  '■tm^'.ufm 
to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  known  by  the  name  ao/J  title  of  *'  "^.t--  l>g«!Tit«  f4 
the  University  of  Michigan.** 

8.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  at  their  first  annoal  meetiri«r,  '^  a«  nti*m 
thoeafter  as  may  be,  elect  a  pretident  of  the  univertity,  who  sliali  \^  */  *^^  a 
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member  of  their  board,  with  the  privilpgre  of  speaking,  bnt  not  of  Toting  He  shall 
pn*8iOc  at  the  meetings  of  the  regentfl,  and  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
university.  The  boiird  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  KUpervision  of  the  nni- 
vei-fiity,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures  from  the  univenUj 
interest  fand. 

9.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  one  thonsand  eight 
hundred  ax^d  fiftj-two,  three  nieniberH  of  a  State  board  of  edacation,  one  for  two 
years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years ;  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial 
election  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hoH  his  office 
fur  six  vears.  The  superinten'Icut  of  public  instruction  shall  be  e.x  officio  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  such  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Stale  Normal  School,  and  their  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

10.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  <  f  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported 

11.  The  legislature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientiBc  and 
agricultural  improvement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school.  The  legislature  may  appropriate  the 
twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  lauds  now  unappropriated,  or  the  money  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such  lands  have  ueen  already  sold,  and  any 
land  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  such  school,  ana  nmy  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the 
univerfiitv  for  instiuction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  there- 
with, and  place  the  same  under  the  supeiTision  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 

12.  The  legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  libra- 
rian  in  each  township ;  and  all  fines  assessed  and  collected  in  the  several  bounties 
and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to 
the  support  of  such  libraries. 

FLORIDA. 

Explored  in  1512.  Area,  59,268  square  miles.  Admitted  as  a  State 
in  March,  1845. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


18,835 
27, 943 

47, 203 
77, 748 


Biree  colored. 


844 
817 
93-2 
293 


Slaves. 


15,50J 
25,717 
39,300 
61,745 


Total. 


34,730 

54, 477 

87,445 

140, 425 


In  the  constitution  presented  to  Gougrcss  in  1839,  which  was  in 
force  in  1860,  article  tenth  pertains  to  education. 


ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION 


The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schooU 
shall  remain  a  perpetual  funa,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  Ubod  for  the  benefit 
of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose.       # 


In  the  constitution  of  1865  is  the  following : 

ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  seminary  or 
ieminariea  of  leamiug  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which. 
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together  with  all  moneys  accraed  from  anj  other  soarce,  applicabla  to  the  mubm 
object,  shall  be  irreyocablr  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schuois  and  seminaries  of 
IstfniDt^,  reepectivelj,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 

SL  The  General  Assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
Mnre  from  wuste  or  damage  all  lands  so  granted  or  appropriated  for  the  poipos« 
of  education. 

TEXAS. 

Settled  in  1792.    Area,  237,321  square  miles.     Admitted  as  a  Sute 
m  December,  1845. 


POPULATION. 

Census. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

SlaTes. 

TocaL 

1850 

154,431 
421,294 

397    ! 
355 

1 

M,  161 

2vzjm 

I860 

&>t,  215 

Article  tenth  of  the  constitation  of  1845  has  the  followiDg  in  rela* 
tion  to  education : 


\ 


ARTICLE  X. — DHJCATIOV. 

Sectioh  1.  A  eeneral  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  ^ 

of  the  rights  ana  bberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  l^gislacur^  of 
^he  State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintfeiiaDce  of  pobiie  t 
Schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  eariy  as  practicable,  efitabii«h  a  iyvt^a  of  fr«» 
schools  throughout  the  State;  and  as  a  basis  for  the  eDdowaaent  «^  tap^^rt  e< 
*^d  system,  all  the  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  henuA*/r^  Mrt  apan  attl 
appropriated,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  and  appropha:4)d  U/r  it^  vny^MX 
^k^  maintenance  of  public  schools,  shall  constitute  the  pao.ic  whiMA  ini^t :  aui 
*)^d  fimd,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  aperMtua*  f4wl«ziC.a«»T«t.y 
A>r  the  education  of  all  the  white  scholastic  inhabitanu  of^th!«  fsaM'.  aa4  \^t  aw 
^liall  ever  be  made  appronriatiog  said  fund  to  any  other  ujie  or  ynryg^t  wba.>rv«f, 
"^^nd  until  such  time  as  tne  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  «!»taf/.^*bii^iut  <>f  <«^  h 
^^stem  of  public  schools  in  tSs  State, ;  the  fund  thus  created  and  th^t  itstjm^,  ^^s^ 
'^^ed  theretrom,  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  Sc*(e,  and  be  pa^w^  t//  umi 
^^f«dit  of  the  free  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  And  all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  *mx  'A  graots 

«^«retoforr  made,  or  that  may  hereafier  be  made,  to  railr<jad  r*fm'/vi.^r%  */;  'f.f^tf 

Corporations  of  any  nature  whatever,  for  internal  unprovem«au.  or  f//r  tJ^  ^y*^.' 

opment  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Sute,  sLa;l  be  tet  apart  m  a  pa.i  ^d 

'^^m  perpetual  school  fund  of  the  State;  provided,  that  A  at  %ruj  \,ruH  i<7«:af>r 

^ta/  portion  of  the  (mblic  domain  of  this  State  shaii  be  %f»A,  aod  by  v;r*.A  *A 

^^oA  sale  the  jurisdiction  over  said  land  shall  be  vested  va  \\^.  L'lU^  V-ac^  r  W' 

^tnmeat,  in  such  event  one-half  of  the  mxetdM  derived  frtjin  ^mA  m^  «i<a. .  'A" 

^me  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  of  the  StAte:  aiid  tisie  >t)gj«wKt^f%  tid^i 

hereafter  appropriate  one-half  of  the  proceeds  nmuMug  froob  a«j  taaM  vf  IM  fA/^ 

ht  lands  to  tho  perpetual  public  school  foad. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide;  from  time  U*  tiiiw,  ffjr  the  m^  vf  j^f^,9 
Vknifing  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fond,  upon  tnrM  tvSM  ac^l  '.^vm  «.«  % 
^7  deem  expedient ;  provided,  that  in  cases  of  sa^e  tl^  pre/^etn^^  «i*.^  v«  If  t** 
tesctoal  settlers ;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  ^S.junr*'  «jMk«  't^r*i  uf*  yrw^ 
V)  grant  relief  to  purchaeeiB  by  granting  further  t-o*  Utt  paysKut.  '*rA  «f«;u«  m 
^  cases,  provide  for  the  Ibfieitnxe  of  tb  land  to  the  Scat*  Um  tM  t^«art^  *4  m 
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perpetual  public  echool  frtnd ;  and  that  all  interest  accraing  upon  snch  sales  shaD 
06  a  part  of  the  income  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  and  subject  toapfyropriatioD 
annually  for  educational  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  or  loan  or  invest,  ex- 
cept as  follows,  any  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  for 
any  purpose  whatever ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate annually  the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  said  fund,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  under  such  system  as  it  may  adopt ;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  cause  the  principal  sum  now  on  hand  and  arising  from  sales  of  land,  or 
from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  such  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

Sec.  6.  All  public  lauds  which  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafler, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in 
this  State,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  such 
terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  prescribe ;  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  added  to  the  perpetual  school  fund 
of  tne  State.  But  each  county  shall  receive  the  full  bencht  of  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively  ;  pro- 
vided that  the  lands  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  such  county  or  counties  to  which  the  land^  may  belong. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational  \ 
purposes ;  provided,  the  taxes  levied  shall  be  distributed  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
same  may  be  collected  ;  and,  provided,  that  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax 
which  may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  ex- 
clusively  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Afri- 
cans and  their  cnildren ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage 
schools  among  these  people. 

Sec.  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereaf^r 
be  granted  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  one  or  more  universities,  shall 
constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  universities ;  and  until  the 
university  or  universities  are  located  and  commenced,  the  principal,  and  the  inter- 
est arising  from  the  investment  of  the  principal^  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner, 
and  under  the  same  restrictions  as  providea  for  the  investment  and  control  of  the 
perpetual  public  school  fund,  in  sections  four  and  five  (4  and  5)  in  this  article  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  uni- 
versity fund  for  any  other  purpose  thau  that  of  the  maintenance  of  said  univer- 
sities, and  the  legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make  such  provisions,  by  law, 
as  will  organize  and  put  info  operation  the  university. 

Sec.  9.  The  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  and 
set  apart,  under  the  piovisions  of  a  law  approved  'SOih  August,  A.  D.  1856,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  and 
an  orphan  asylum,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  one- 
fourth  part  for  each ;  and  the  said  fund  shall  never  be  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  said  lands  mav  be  sold,  and  the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  providea  for  the  lauds  belonging  to  the  school  fund.  The  in- 
come of  said  fund  ouly  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  such  institutions  ;  and, 
until  so  applied,  shall  be  investea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of^  two-thirds  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  iu- 
.  Btruction.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  annual  salary  shall  not 
be  less  than  ($2,000)  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  at  stated  times ;  and  the  gov 
>ernor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent  of  public  education  shall  constitute  • 
.  board  to  be  styled  a  board  of  education,  and  shall  have  the  general  management 
.and  control  of  the  perpetual  school  fund,  and  common  schools,  under  such  regu- 
.  lations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe. 

Sec.  11.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quan- 
tum of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity 
theretofore  appropriated  oy  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  State, 
to  other  counties.  And  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  which  they 
are  entitled  for  educational  purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for 
(the  location,  surveying,  and  procuring  the  patents  for  said  lands,  and  of  paying 
ifor  the  same  with  any  portion  of  said  lands  so  patented)  not  to  exceed  one-fourth 
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of  the  whole  amonnt  to  be  8o  located,  smrejed,  and  patented — to  be  dirided 
€Oidiiig  to  qnalitj,  aUowing  to  each  part  a  fair  proportion  of  land,  water,  and 
dinber. 

IOWA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1838.  Area,  55,405  square  mUes. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846. 

POPULATION. 
1850 192,21411860 674,913 

The  constitution  of  1846  devotes  article  tenth  to  education  and 
school  lands. 

ARTICLE  X. — EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec.  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  proyide  for  the  election,  by  the  people,  of  a 
taperintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  bold  his  office  for  three  yean,  and 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation 
is  the  general  assembly  may  direct. 

2.  Toe  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  intelle(£ial,  scientific,  moral  and  agricultural  improvement.  1  he  proceeds  of 
all  Uuids  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and 
the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  Sta*«s  under  an  act  of 
Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  c^ 
the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have 
died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by 
Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  ail  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other 
means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district,  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year ;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and 
support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  tne  public  ' 
fond  during  such  neglect. 

4.  The  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several 
counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the  several 
counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  amou^  the  several  school 
districts  of  said  counties,  in  the  proportion  to  the  number  of  mhabitants  in  such 
district8,to  the  support  of  common  schools  or  the  establishment  of  libraries,  as  the 
geoenl  aasembly  uiall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  Uw. 

5.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
of  a  university ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  tne  rents  or  sale  of  such  lauds,  or 
from  any  other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perma- 
nent  fond,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university, 
with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereaner  demand,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  teruis  of 
such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the 
foods  of  said  nniveraUy. 
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The  constitution  of  1S57  bujb  z 

ARTICLE  IX, — FIRST.— EDrCATrOS. 

Sec.  1.  The  educittional  interest  of  tbo  State,  including  comnKm  Bchoola  and 
other  edactitional  institutions,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  shall  consist  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  board,  and  have  the  casting  rote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  one  member  to 
be  elected  from  each  judicial  district  in  the  State. 

*2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  uieniber  of  said  board  who  shall  not  bare  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-tive  years,  and  shall  hiive  been  one  year  a  citizen  of  the 
State. 

3.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
district,  and  shall  hold  tlie  office  for  tbo  term  of  four  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  qualitied.  After  the  tirst  election  under  this  constitution,  the 
board  shall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  into  two  equal  ciasses,  and  the 
seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacatea  after  the  expiration  of  two  years ;  and  one- 
half  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  every  two  years  thereafter. 

4.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  gor- 
emment  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  after  their  election  *,  after  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

5  The  scasiou  of  the  board  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  but  one  session 
shall  be  held  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when,  npon 
the  recommendation  of  two- thirds  of  the  board,  the  governor  may  order  a  special 
session. 

6.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  execotive 
officer  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  npon  him  by  the 
board  and  the  laws  of  the  Stivte.  They  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  published  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  journals  of 
the  general  assembly. 

7.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  shall  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  board,  and  when  so  made,  published,  and  distributed,  they  snail 
have  the  force  an<l  effect  of  law. 

8.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  legislate  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  common  schools  and  other  ed- 
ucational institutions  that  are  instituted  ;  to'  receive  aid  from  the  school  or  unirer- 
sity  fund  of  this  State;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  bo 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  when  so  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board  of  education. 

9.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  said  board. 

10.  The  board  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  or  make  appropriations  of 
money.    Their  contingent  expenses  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  general  assembly. 

11.  The  State  university  snail  be  established  at  one  place,  without  branches  at 
any  other  place,  and  the  university  fund  shall  be  applied  to  that  institution  and 
no  other. 

12.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
the  State,  through  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  such  schools  shall  be  or- 

Sanized  and  kept  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.    Any 
istrict  failing,  for  two  consecutive  years,  to  organize  and  keep  up  a  school,  as 
aforesaid,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  school  fund. 

13.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  each  receive  the  same  per 
diem  during  the  time  of  their  session,  and  mileage  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from, as  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

14.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  no  rule,  regulation,  or  law  for  the  government  of  common  schools,  or 
other  educational  institutions,  shall  pass  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  expressed  by  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  final  passage.  The  style  of  all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  **  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  lowa.^* 

15.  At  any  time  after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the 
general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  abolish  or  reorganize  said  board  of  edaca- 
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Uon,  and  proTide  for  tKe  edacatiooal  interest  of  the  State  in  an  j  other  manner  thai 
to  tbem  aaall  seem  best  and  proper. 

SBCONO. — SCHOOL  FUKD6  AKD  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

See.  1.  The  edncational  and  school  funds  and  lands  shall  be  nnder  the  control 
sad  management  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State. 

2.  The  oniversity  lands,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  aud  all  moneys  belorgine  to 
aud  fand,  shall  be  a  permanent  fund  for  the  Fole  use  of  the  State  university.  The 
interest  arising  from  the  same  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
benefit  of  said  oniTersity. 

3.  The  general  assembly  shall  encouraf^^  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvemeur.  The  proi-eedtt  <f 
dl  lands  that  hav«  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  th\< 
State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  may  have  been  or  Rhall  hereafter  be  8old  tr 
disposed  of,  ana  the  ^ye  hundred  tboosand acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  StAt<  s 
onder  an  act  of  Congress  distnbuting  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land:}  amoufr  il.e 
sereral  States  of  the  Union,  approved  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  ei^bt 
bnodred  and  forty -one,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died 
witbont  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent  as  has  beeu  or  may  hei\>after 
be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  Suite,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 
ana  such  other  means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

4.  The  money  which  may  have  l)een  or  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  eaniva> 
lent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected 
in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied, in  the  several  counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid,  or  fine  collected,  among 
the  several  school  districts  of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths 
subject  to  enumeration  in  such  distiicts,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  boaid  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  pro- 
vide. 

5.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  b(«n,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reserved  or 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
of  the  university,  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sales  of  such  lauds,  or 
firom  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorised  by  the 
terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  sixtn 
as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  secu- 
rity oi  the  funds  of  said  university. 

6  The  financial  agents  of  the  school  funds  shall  be  the  same  that,  by  law,  re- 
ceive and  control  the  State  and  county  revenue  for  other  civil  purposes,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

7.  The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  shall  bo 
distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general 
assembly. 

WISCONSIN. 

Occupied  by  fur  traders  in  1 670.    Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1836. 
Area,  53,924  square  miles.    Admittted  as  a  State  in  1848. 

POPULATION. 

1840 30,945||1850 305,391  ||  1861 775,881 

Article  tenth  of  its  constitation  pertains  to  education. 
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ARTICLE    X.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  ].  The  sapervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  Tested  in  a  state  superin- 
tendent and  such  other  officers  as  the  lezisiature  shall  direct.  The  state  superin* 
tendent  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qimlified  electors  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  shall  provide ;  his  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law :  Provided,  That  nis  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  som  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annually. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  all  lauds  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (except  the  lands  heretofore 
granted  for  the  pijrposes  of  a  university,)  and  all  moneys  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  property  that  may  accrue  to  the  Stare  by  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  all  moneys 
which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the 
clear  proceeds  of  all  tines  collected  in  the  several  countie»  for  any  breach  of  the  pe- 
nal laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  grant  to  the  State,  where  the  purposes 
cf  such  grant  are  not  specitied,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre- 
emption rights,"  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  which  the  State  shall  become  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  (if 
Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of  the  two  granta  last  mentioned, ) 
shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  school  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  and  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  following  objects,  to  wit : 

i.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school  district, 
and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

2.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  acade- 
mies and  normal  schools,  ana  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools, 
which  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable ;  and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ; 
and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  annually,  for  the  sup- 

Eort  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received 
y  such  town  or  city  respectively  for  school  purposes  from  the  income  of  the 
school  fund. 

5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  therein,  in  some  just  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resi- 
dent therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  and  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  from  the  school  fund  to  any  city  or  town,  for  the  year  iu  which  said 
city  or  town  shall  fta,il  to  raise  such  tax,  nor  to  any  school  district  for  the  year  in 
which  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least  three  months. 

6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  university, 
at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  and  for  connecting  with  the  same 
from  time  to  time  such  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  the  interests  of 
education  may  require.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  suppott  of  a  uuivers  y,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  ^'university  fund,*'  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State  university ;  and  no  secta- 
rian instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

7.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

a  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  sale  of  all  school  and  university  lands, 
after  thev  shall  have  been  apprained ;  and  when  any  portion  of  such  lands  shall  be 
sold,«ana  the  purchase  money  shall  not  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  com- 
missioners shall  take  security  by  mortgage  upon  the  land  sold,  for  the  sum  re- 
maining unpaid,  with  seven  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  payable  annually  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  treasurer.    The  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  execute     good 
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ind  safiScieut  conveTance  to  all  pitrebMen  of  fiich  Isndt,  and  to  dischasx«  aoj 
mortga^^  ^aken  m  secarity,  whrn  the  sua  dn«  tbereoo  shall  have  b««D  oaid. 
The  coiumLsjsionera  shall  have  power  to  withhold  from  sale  anr  portion  of^oeli 
lands  when  the^  shall  deem  it  expedient ;  and  shall  inre:it  all  mooejs  arising 
from  the  sale  of  such  lands,  as  well  as  all  och  r  nnivertity  and  school  fand«,  i» 
fnich  manner  as  the  Legislature  shall  provide,  and  shall  nve  such  secoricj  for  tb^ 
faithful  performance  o(  their  duties  ta  may  be  required  by  law. 

CALIFORXLL 

Settled  in  1769  by  the  Spanuh.    Area,  155,500  square  milec.     Xl- 
mitted  into  the  Union  in  1850. 

P0PCLATI05. 

I860 92,5ir7|18«) ai7,fUI 

Its  constitution  of  1849  has  the  following : 

ARTICXE  n.— EDCCJinOH. 

Sec.  1.  The  le^slatnre  shall  provide  for  the  eUxtion  by  the  p^/pU:  of  «  ««p«f« 
intondent  of  public  iui^^ction,  who  shall  hold  hU  <4&r:t:  Uh  thihh  j*AfB,  abd  v  v^mi 
duties  shall  \ye  prtfscribed  by  Uw,  and  whu  shall  rtcdre  inch  ttrM-^rui^jJu  m  m 
legislaturf^  may  direct. 

\  The  legislature  shall  enconrage.  by  all  suitable  meftr^f.  th<r  yT*M^A-yt»  */.  Ia* 
tellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  impr'/v^tD^rns.  The  pr'^^4^«  of  a.1 
land  that  may  be  granted  by  the  'Uu'.;ed  State*  to  thU  rka<e  for  iUi  %\y/f9n  '4 
schools,  which  may  be  sold  or  di^poje'J  of.  asd  tlw:  fire  tuadrHi  '.itr^nu^ui  V7«;«  //f 
land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  O^grit:^  dl^irX^'^L^^  ih".  ^t*^ 
ceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  S*-aUh«  of  tbe  f '&l/y:(.  Ky^t  /V'.'l  .\.  U. 
1841 ;  and  all  estates  of  decea^d  persons  wh'i  may  h«r«  i  *A  wM/,  a  .^T.r.g  % 
will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  ^mhuA  by  C<j:^tyt*  tjt,  \%f.  **^  *4 
lands  in  this  State,  shall  b^  and  remain  apCTrpetiia*  fcni/tS^  xvrf«)«; '/  wr.y.\.  v^ 
gether  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  laons.  ai:.d  in^':'*  *A:.*fz  txi^%LA  m  '.'^  A.-f  *  ^ 
tore  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropna{«4  to  it^,  %'*yy.rK  of  *j>'Mti^m 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  fyrfcm  *A  'y/flnovit  tAvyy>,  r,y  i»f.i.  h  a 
school  shall  be  kept  np  ana  supponM  iu  each  ^\zjtx  «t  >9m:  tcrw:  x/>s.:£i«  .u  «-.'>«:  ry 
Tear ;  and  any  school  district  iMb'^\^iX\jit  to  k*^  '■-p  as^  %'»\ryp!X  «■'-/;.•.  %  v:/xy.--  w^y 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  iuu:rt4l  of  tLe  yir^J-,  i-^lA  C'^'.x.jr  t^*'  &  J^X' 
leet 

4.  The  legislature  shall  taki^  a)#««ure!i  U/r  th.^  y.'.rt^^'//:^,  l2;^rvT«c*r.t,  '/r  '/-i^r 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  be^n  o'  aaay  t^*r\rj'j:  r^^  r«*^T*:rj  '/r  r'*«*>^  "'T 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  peno&ji.  :o  t.jt  .••-*,>  f'^  ta^  (u*  '/  a  •.*.  »^» 
sity ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  :b#;  r*:r.u  or  \\^*:  -i  *-^.:.  .^tjU  '/e  i'r^  v.j  -f.'jtt 
source  for  the  purpose  afon^said,  «ha.i  '^.  ar-i  r«;.x*.ri  %  p^nfl(*r>^,s  i\:A.  v^  ,;.vr- 
est  of  which  shall  be  appbod  to  tk*  *7ipp'>r.  */.  ♦*.-:  'si.T*r«.':y.  w  u  f^*i  v-'AiVi.*:* 
as  the  public  convenience  may  der:r.as  1.  ^>r  '.V:  pr  vr.vxy-.'S,  '/  .  vr »*.■..••  *..'..':  ♦..* 
arts  and  i>cience8,  as  may  be  authorize  by  tb^  V:?:::^  '/^  «r^r.  trrMct,  Aui  .',  »rj(»J 
be  the  duty  of  the  legii^amre,  a«  s^^i^  as  xaj  ^A.  v«  y/r.'i^,  •i'^'^ju  x^^^la  U-h 
the  improvement  and  permanent  sectihiy  of  u«  f -:Xf^  //  taul  v;;».^^:r«v'.y. 

MD»7fE.V/TA- 

Explored  by  French  tradera  in  1C59.  Onpuilx^  ^k  \  li*rrr,*j;rj  in 
in  1849.  Area,  81,259  sqiiare  milea.  A/im;:;^:^  k<Vf  :L^  U£.>/c»  ;x» 
1858. 
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POPULATION. 
1850 6,077111860 172,413 

Article  eighth  of  the  constitution  relates  to  school  funds,  education, 
and  science. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— SCHOOL  FUNDS,   EDUCATION,   AND  SCIENCE. 

Sec.  1.  The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  {irovemtneut  depending  mainly  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State  shall  remain  a 
perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said  lands  may 
be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  iiyc  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ;  but  the 
lands  of  the  greatest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first :  Provided,  That  no  portion  of 
said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  in* 
trusted  to  this  State,  in  each  township,  for  educational  purposes,  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or 
sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  difr«'rent  townships  throughout 
the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  orifirinal  grants  or  appropriations. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with 
the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the  State. 

4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existing  laws, 
is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  immunities,  franchisees,  and  endowments 
heretofore  granted  or  conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  university, 
and  all  lands  which  may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress,  or  other  donations  tot 
said  university  purposes,  shaU  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section. 

OREGON. 

Explored  hy  the  Spanish  in  1175,    Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1848.     Area,  95,274  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1859. 

POPULATION. 

1850 12,093111860 52,405 

The  constitution  of  1857,  still  in  force,  provides  in  this  language  for 
education : 

<  ARTICLE  Vni. — EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

}i\  Sec^I*  The  governor  shall  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  his  pow- 
/  J^fs  and  duties,  in  that  capacitv,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but 
.    t}  leafier  the  term  of  five  years  irom  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be 
Nav      I  competent  for  the  legislative  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  su* 
Z/        j   perintendent,  to  provide  for  his  compensation,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 
I        2.  The  proceeos  of  all  the  lands  which  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  to 
I    this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (excepting  the  lands  heretofore  granted  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  university ; )  all  the  moneys  and  clear  proceeds  of  all  prop- 
erty which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  all  moneys  which  may 
be  paid  as  exemption  from  military  duty ;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts,  devises  and 
bequests  made  by  any  person  to  the  State  for  common  school  purposes ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  property  granted  to  the  State  when  the  purposes  of  such  grant  shall 
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Dot  be  stated ;  all  the  proceeds  of  the  five  hundred  thonsaod  acres  of  land  to  which 
thin  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **  An  act  to 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  toe  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  prant  pre-emption 
rights/' approved  the  fourth  of  September,  1841 ;  and  aUo  the  five  per  centnin  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  which  this  State  shall  become 
entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  if  Congress  shall  consent  to  such  ap« 
propriation  of  the  two  grants*  last  mentioned,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  and 
irreducible  fund,  to  be  called  the  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common 
schools  in  each  school  district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appara* 
tus  therefor. 

3.  The  legislative  assemblv  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form and  general  system  of  common  schools. 

4.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  in  proportion  to  the 
Dumber  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

5.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  IXNird 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  lie  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  university  funds,  or 
of  the  interest  arisinjg  therefrom,  shall  be  expended  until  the  period  of  ten  yean 
from  the  adoption  ot  this  constitution,  unless  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  dia- 
posed  of  by  the  consent  of  Congress  for  common  school  purposes. 

KANSAS. 

Area,  78,4 18  sqnare  miles.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  December,  1859.  Population  in  I860, 
107,206. 

The  provision  for  education  in  its  constitution  is  in  these  words  : 

ARTICLE  VI. — EDUCATIOV. 

Section  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  gen 
oral  supervision  of  the  common  school  funds,  and  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  m  each  county,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  duty  and  compensation  shall  lie  prescril>ed 
bylaw. 

Sec.  2.  The  le^lature  shall  encouracre  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
identific,  and  agncultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade  embracing  nortual,  preparat^jry,  collegi- 
ate, and  university  departments. 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  and  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  fiv*;  hundre«l  tb/u- 
sand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  dii»tributinff 
the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  i.'uion,  approved 
S^tember  4,  A.  D.  J84J,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will, 
ana  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  \»u(U  in  this 
State,  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  s4.hool 
fondf  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all 
the  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  pwy'idn  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  couimon 
idiooU. 

Sec.  4.  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed  annually,  by 
Older  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  these^^u  to 
the  treasurers  of  the  several  school  districts,  in  equitable  proportion  Uj  the  uum- 
hrr  of  chUdien  and  vooth  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty* 
CM  years :    Prmitd^  That  do  sihool  district  in  whkh  a  common  school  has  iMii 
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been  maintained  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receiye  any 
portion  of  such  funds. 

8ec.  5.  The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  anless  sach  sale  shall  be  anthoriied 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  but  subject  to  a  revaluation  every 
five  years ;  they  may  be  leasisd  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five,  at  a  rate  established  by  law. 

8ec.  6.  All  monev  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemp* 
tion  from  military  duty ;  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays,  ownership  of  which  sh^l 
vest  in  the  taker  up  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of^the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money  is  fined, 
or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment,  at  some  eligible 
and  central  point,  of  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of 'literature,  ana  the 
arts  and  sciences,  including'  a  normal  and  agricultural  department.  All  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  a  State  universitv,  and  all  other  grants,  donations,  or  bequests, 
either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purpose,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund  to  be  called  the  **  University  fund,"  the  interest ^of  which  shidl  be  aj^ro- 
priated  to  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec.  8.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  common 
school  or  university  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management 
and  investment  of  the  school  funds.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Area,  23,000  sqnare  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862. 

Population  in  1860,  393,234. 
The  conetitiition, as  amended  February  18, 1863, has  the  following: 

ARTICLE  X.— education. 

Section  1 .  All  money  accrumg  to  this  State  being  the  proceeds  of  forfeited, 
delinquent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of  lands  heretofore  sold  for  taxes, 
and  purchase  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed  or  sold  to  others 
than  this  State ;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  this  State 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  such  grants,  devises,  or 
bequests  are  not  specified ;  ,tliis  Staters  personal  share  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia,  whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money, 
BtocKs,  or  other  property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  all 
persons  who  may  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lands ; 
the  proceeds  of  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corporation 
hereafter  created ;  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty ;  and  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by 
die  legislature  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  the 
school  fund,  and  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
in  the  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State ;  and  the 
interest  thereof  shall  oe  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of  such  inter- 
est remaining  unexpended  at  toe  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shiEtU  be  added  to,  and  re- 
main a  part  o^  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  They  shall  provide 
for  the  support  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  in- 
vested school  fund,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  forfeitures,  confiscations,  and  fines 
accming  to  this  State  under  tne  laws  thereof,  and  by  general  taxation  on  persons 
or  property  or  otherwise.  They  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  townsUp, 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  support  of  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 

Sec.  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  and  prescribing  tho 
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datiee  of  a  genenl  saperintendent  of  free  schools  for  the  State,  whose  tenn  of 
office  shall  he  the  same  as  that  of  the  goyemor,  and  for  a  couDtj  saperintendent 
of  each  county ;  and  for  the  election  in  the  several  townships,  by  the  voters  thereof, 
of  snch  officers  not  specified  in  this  constitution  as  may  he  uecessary  to  cany  oat 
tlie  objects  of  this  article ;  and  for  the  organization,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  of  a  State  board  of  instmction. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislatare  shall  foster  and  encoarage  moral,  intellectnal,  scientific, 
and  agricultoral  improvement ;  they  shall,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable,  make 
suitable  provisions  for  the  blind«  mate,  and  insane,  and  for  the  organization  ojp 
sach  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  education  in  the  Stat* 
may  demand. 

NEVADA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  1864. 
Area,  283,500  square  miles.     Population  in  1863,  40,000. 
The  constitution  (1864)  provides  for  education  in  these  words : 

ARTICLE  XI.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  legislatare  shall  encoarage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promo* 
tion  of  intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  mining,  mechanical,  agricultural,  ana  moral 
improvement,  and  also  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people,  at  the  general  eleo- 
tion,  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two- 
years  from  the  first  Monday  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  his  successor,  and  whose  duties  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
hy  which  a  school  shall  be  established  and  maintaincKl  in  each  school  district 
St  least  six  months  in  every  year,  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish 
snd  maintain  such  a  School,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  sectarian 
character  therein,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  school 
iond  during  such  a  neglect  or  infraction,  and  the  legislature  mav  pass  such  laws 
as  will  tend  to  secure  a  general  attendance  of  the  children  in  such  school  districts 
upon  said  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands,  including  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every 
township,  donated  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  the  act  of  the  thirty-eighth 
Coneress  to  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  Territory  to  form  a  State  government, 
Uie  Siirty  thousand  acres  ot  public  lands  g^nted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-two,  for  each  senator  and  lepreseiitative 
in  Congress,  and  all  proceeds  of  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted 
or  appropriated  by  toe  United  States  to  this  State,  and  also  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  Statefi  of  the  Union, 
approved  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one :  Provided^  That  Congress  make 
provision  for  or  authorizes  such  division  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  herein  con- 
tained ;  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State  ;  all  of  such  per  cent,  as  may  be 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  sale  of  land ;  all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws 
of  the  State;  all  property  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  proceeds  derived  from  any  or  all  of  said  sources,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  any  other  uses,  and  the  interest  thereon  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
ascerUiined  numbers  of^the  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  in 
the  different  counties ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  floating  land 
warrants  to  cover  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  for  the  investment  of  all  proceeds  de- 
rived from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  in  United  States  bonds  or  the 
bunds  of  the  State :  Promded,  That  the  interest  only  of  the  aforesaid  proceeds 
fcball  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  any  surplus  interest  shall  be  added  to 
the  principal  sum ;  And  provided  further.  That  such  portions  of  said  interest  as 
may  be  necessary  may  be  apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  uni 
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▼ersity,  which  shall  embrace  departments  of  affricaltnre,  mechanic  arts,  and  min- 
ing, to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislatore  shall  have  power  to  establish  normal  schools  and 
such  different  gpn^es  of  schools,  from  tne  primary  department  to  the  uniyersity, 
as,  in  their  discretion,  ther  may  deem  necessary ;  and  all  professors  in  s^d  ani* 
versity  or  teachers  in  saia  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  shall  be  xeqnired  to  take 
and  sabscribe  to  the  oath  as  prescribed  in  article  sixteen  of  this  constitution. 
No  professor  or  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  the  public  moneys  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  other  means 
provided,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  universitv  and  common  schools: 
PravitUdf  That  at  tne  end  of  ten  years  they  may  reduce  said  tax  to  one-quarter  of 
one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property. 

Skc.  7.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall,  for  the  first  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  constitute  a  board  of  regents  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
university  and  the  funds  of  the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided 
bv  law.  But  the  legislature  shall,  at  its  regular  session  next  preceding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  board  of  regents,  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  and  define  their  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from  the  first 
funds  which  oome  under  their  control,  immediately  organize  ani  maintain  the 
said  mining  department  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  the  most  effective  and  use* 
ful:  Provided,  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  donated  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  secona,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  a  college  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  military  tactics,  shall 
be  invested  by  the  said  board  of  regents  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  named  departments  to  the  university,  as  set 
forth  in  section  four  above ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  that  if,  through 
neglect  or  any  other  contingency,  any  portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  shall  be  lost 
or  misappropriated,  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  replace  said  amount  so  lost  or  mis- 
appropriatea  in  said  fund,  so  that  the  principal  of  said  fund  shall  forever  remain 
undiminished. 

Sec.  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerate  in  any  school 
or  university  that  may  be  established  under  this  constitution 

NEBRASKA. 

Organized  as  a  Territorj  in  1854.  Area,  63,300  square  miles.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  March,  1867. 

Its  constitntion  has  the  following  article  on 

education. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  lands,  or  other  property  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  and 
religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  \ 
taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund, 
will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State;  but  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  or  control 
of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  university  lauds,  school  lands,  and  all  other  lands  which  have 
been  acquired  bv  the  lerritory  of  Nebraska,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  educational  or  school  purposes,  shall  not  be  aliened 
or  sold  for  a  less  sum  than  ^ve  dollars  per  acre. 
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The  School  Reforms  and  Extension,  inaugurated  by  Frederick  II. 
in  bis  adoption  of  the  Real  School  of  Uecker,  and  converting  the 
same  into  a  Seminary  for  Teachers ;  his  recognition  of  Teaching  as 
an  Art,  in  which  apprenticeship  should  be  served  under  experienced 
masters;  and  his  careful  organization  of  Elementary  Schools  in 
Silesia,  are  facts  of  immense  significance  in  the  History  of  Public 
Instruction.  Their  direct  influence  on  the  school  systems  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Austria,  are  easily  traced.    [Bamard'*  jfar.  seh^Us.^ 

FROM  IJETTBRS  OS  SILESIA,   WKITTSK  IN  THB  TEARS   1800  AND   1801.* 

Letter  XLIl. — Schools  and  Seminaries  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in 

Silesia — System  of  Education  established  by  Frederick  IL  vjwn  the 

neommendation  of  Felbiger, 

Berlin,  March  7th,  1801. 

I  HAVE  promised  in  this  letter  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  province  of  Silesia  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  university 
at  Breslau  and  the  academy  of  nobles  at  Liegnitz  I  need  not  mention, 
having  noticed  them  in  my  letters  at  the  time  when  we  visited  those 
places.  Besides  these,  there  are  what  we  call  grarumar  schools,  where 
Latin  is  taught  in  almost  every  town  of  the  province,  and  usually 
in  connection  with  some  church  or  convent  But  the  arrangements  and 
regulations  of  the  trivial  schools,  as  they  are  here  called — schools  des- 
tined for  that  elementary  instruction  which  ought  to  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people — particularly  deserve  your  attention,  because 
you  may,  perhaps,  as  a  native  of  New  England,  entertain  the  prejudice, 
that  your  own  country  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  this  object  is 
rightly  managed,  and  where  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  accom- 
plishments almost  universally  possessed. 

Probably  no  country  in  Europe  could  so  strongly  contest  our  pre- 
eminence in  this  respect  as  Germany,  and  she,  for  this  honorable  dis- 
tinction, is  indebted  principally  to  Frederick  II. ;  to  the  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  the  purpose  of  spreading  useful  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  example  and  of  his  success 
eTen  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions.  To  enter  upon  this  topic, 
with  the  details  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  might,  perhaps,  not  amuse 
you,  and  would  lead  me  too  (ar  from  my  subject,  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  the  measures  he  adopted  and  the  system  he  introduced  in 
this  particular  into  Silesia. 

At  the  time  of  his  conquest  education  had  seldom  been  made  an  object 
of  the  concern  of  governments,  and  Silesia,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  was 
but  wretchedly  provided  either  with  schools  or  teachers.  In  the  small 
towns  and  villages  the  schoolmasters  were  so  poorly  paid,  that  they 

*  Pint  poblttbad  ia  eoaweative  nomben  ofUw  Port  Polio.  PbiUiMphi*.  !■  MO.  and  e«nMto4 
And  KfraUnlwd  in  «  r6tam»  oTSST  pafw,  in  Loodoa  in  ISTM.  Tb*  letter  •■  tW  Bebool  ffjilMi 
•rSOMn  was  eopiad,  whh  rwimwilntion  •»  aa  eumple  to  Um  Eaftiah  Goraraaairt,  ia  Um  Edia- 
kaigh  laview  lor  Oetobar,  ISOi,  aad  ia  Um  Loadoo  Ouafterlj  Jowaal  ot  Edacalioa  tut  Jasuary, 
U3L 
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could  not  subsist  without  practicing  some  other  tnHBKlM  their  coca* 
pation  as  instructors,  and  they  usually  united  the  character  of  the  yillagv 
fiddler  with  that  of  the  village  schoolmaster.    Even  of  these  tkere  were 
so  few,  that  the  children  of  the  peasants  in  general,  througHbut  the 
province,  were  left  untaught    This  was  epecially  the  case  In  Uppei^^  ^ 
lesia.     Frederick  issued  an  ordinance,  that  a  school  should  be  kept  in    - 
every  village,  and  that  a  competent  subsistence  should  Yk  provided* for   ^^ 
the  schoolmaster,  by  the  joint  contribution  of  the  lord  of  the  villi|§e  |uiG   ^H 
of  the  tenants  themselves.    The  superintendence  of  the  schools  was  pre-    ^H 
scribed  as  the  duty  of  the  clergy.  tt 

But  in  order  that  this  ordinance  might  have  its  due  execution,  it  waf      W 
necessary  to  form  the  teachers  themselves  properly  qualified  to  give  use-      % 
ful  instruction.     This  was  effected  by  the  persevering  intelligence  and 
zeal  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Felbiger,  an  Augustine  monk,  belonging  to 
a  convent  at  Sagan ;  a  man,  says  a  Silesiaii  historian,  whom  a  great  pan 
of  Germany  must  thank  for  a  revolution,  not  less  important,  though  ot 
slower  progress  and  milder  character,  than  that  which,  two  centuries  anr' 
a  half  earlier,  was  accomplished  by  another  monk  of  the  same  order- 
by  Luther. 

Felbiger,  after  spending  some  years  at  Berlin  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  practiced  in  the  schooln 
there,  returned  to  Sagan,  and  made  the  convent  to  which  he  belonged  A 
seminary  for  young  ecclesiastics  and  candidates  as  schoolmasters  to  ac* 
quire  the  knowledge  of  the  improved  mode  of  teaching.  Several  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  were,  in  due  time,  established  at  Breslau, 
Glatz,  and  other  places,  upon  his  principles,  and  conducted  by  personi 
whom  he  had  formed.  To  defray  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  support 
of  these  seminaries,  a  fund  is  raised,  consisting  of  one  quarter's  salary, 
which  every  Catholic  curate  is  obliged  to  pay  upon  being  first  settled  in 
a  parsonage. 

With  each  of  these  seminaries  are  connected  certain  schools,  where 
the  young  candidates  for  the  clerical  or  teaching  office  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend and  observe  the  practice  of  the  method,  the  theory  of  which  they 
learn  at  the  seminaries  themselves.  The  clergy  are  required,  no  less 
than  the  teachers,  to  go  through  this  process,  because  the  superintend- 
ence over  the  teachers  is  intrusted  to  them.  No  young  man  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  either  of  the  offices  without  an  attestation  of  his  qualification 
from  one  of  the  seminaries. 

After  all  these  preparatory  measures  had  been  carried  into  effect,  an 
ordinance  was  published  in  the  year  1766  prescribing  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing as  adopted  in  the  seminaries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy 
should  superintend  the  efficacious  establishment  of  the  system.  The 
regulations  of  this  ordinance  prove  the  earnestness  with  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  labored  to  spread  the  benefits  of  useful  knowledge  among  his 
8ubject&  The  teachers  are  directed  to  give  plain  instruction,  and  upon 
objects  applicable  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  not  merely  to  load 
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tiie  memory  of  their  scholars  with  words,  bat  to  make  things  intelligible 
to  their  understanding;  to  habituate  them  to  the  use  of  their  own  reason^ 
by  explaining  ereiy  object  of  the  lesson  so  that  the  children  themseWes 
may  be  able  to  explain  it  upon  examination.  The  candidates  for  school- 
keeping  most  give  specimens  of  their  ability,  by  teaching  at  one  of  the 
schools  connected  with  the  seminary,  in  the  presence  of  the  professors  at 
the  seniinary,  that  they  may  remark  and  correct  any  thing  defect! ?e  in 
the  candidate's  method.  If  one  school  suflQces  for  more  than  one  Tillage, 
neither  of  them  must  be  more  than  half  a  German  mile  distant  from  it 

ft 

inlbe  flat  oou||byy  nor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts.  ThMchool  tax  must  be  paid  bj  the  lord  and  tenants  without 
distinction  of  religiona   ,  In  the  towns  thsjbchool  must  be  kept  the  whole 


year  round.     It  is  expected  that  one  oAnth  shall  suffice  to  make  a  child 

liters  of  the  alphabet ;  thatimv 
ind  in  thr^to  read.    The  boys  must  all  be  sent  to  school,  from  their 


know  the  liters  of  the  alphabet ;  that  imwo  it  shall  be  able  to  join  them ; 


sixth  to  their  thirteentlflwu*,  whether  the  parent^  are  able  to  pay  the 
school  tax  or  not  For  nft  poor,  the  school  money  must  be  raised  by 
collections.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who  negJMts  to  send  his  child  or 
pupil  to  school,  without  sufficient  cause,  is  ^ked  to  pay  a  double 
school  tax,  for  whicl^^e  guardians  shall  have  iS^Bwance.  Every  cu-  i 
rate  must  examine  weekly  the  children  of  the  8<moor  in  his  parish.  A  V 
general  examination  must  be  held  annually,  by  the  deans  of  the  districts, 
of  the  schools  within  thdr  respective  precincts ;  and  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  the  talents  and  attention  of  the  schoolmasters,  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  of  attendance  by  the  children,  made  to  the 
office  of  the  vicar-general,  who  must  transmit  all  these  rc{K>rts  to  the 
royal  domain  offices.  From  these,  orders  are  issued  to  the  respective 
Undratbs  to  correct  the  abuses  and  supply  the  deficiencies  indicated  in 
the  reports.  This  system  was  at  first  prepared  only  for  the  Catholic 
schools ;  but  it  was  afterwards  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  by  most  of 
the  Lutheran  consistories.  Its  truly  respectable  author,  Felbigcr,  was^' 
in  the  sequel,  with  the  consent  of  Frederick,  invited  to  Vienna  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  Joseph  II.,  who  appointed , him 
director  of  the  normal  schools  or  seminaries  in  all  the  Austrian  doipin- 
ions.  His  regulations  have  been  introduced  and  are  acted  upon  in  almost 
all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Germany. 

In  Silesia  they  had  at  first  many  old  prejudices  to  contend  with.  The 
indolence  of  the  Catholic  clergy* was  averse  to  the  new  and  troublesome 
duty  imposed  on  them.  Their  zeal  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  arising 
from  this  dispersion  of  light  to  the  stability  of  their  churon.  They  con- 
sidered alike  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  their 
natural  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  system  still  meets  resistance  from  the 
penurious  parsimony  and  stubborn  love  of  darkness  prevailing  in  some 
parts  of  the  province.  Many  villages  neglect  the  support  of  their  schools ; 
many  individuals,  upon  false  pretexts,  forbear  sending  their  children  to 
school  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  tax.    The  compulsive  measures  and  the 
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penalties  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  are  uf;ed  seldom  and  with  reluo* 
tance.  The  benevolent  design  has  not  been  accomplished  to  the  full 
extent  of  which  it  was  susceptible ;  but  as  far  as  it  has  been  accom* 
plished  its  operation  has  been  a  blessing.  That  its  effects  have  been 
very  extensive  is  not  to  be  doubted^  when  we  compare  the  number  of 
schools  throughout  the  province  in  the  year  1752  when  they  amounted 
only  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly-two,  with  that  in  the  year 
1798  when  they  were  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred.  The 
consequences  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  attested  by 
many  other  facts  equally  clear.  Before  the  seven  years*  war,  there  had 
scarcely  ever  been  more  than  one  periodical  journal  or  gazette  published 
in  the  province  at  one  time.  There  are  now  no  less  than  seventeen  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  appear  by  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  or 
the  quarter,  many  of  them  upon  subjects  generally  useful,  and  containing 
valuable  information  and  instruction  for  the  people.  At  the  former  pe> 
riod  there  were  but  three  booksellers,  and  all  these  at  Breslau.  Thcra 
are  now  six  in  that  capital,  and  seven  dispersed  about  in  the  other  cities. 
The  number  of  printing-presses  and  of  bookbinders  has  increased  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Watts,  has  bestowed  a  just  and  exalted  en- 
comium upon  him  for  not  disdaining  to  descend  from  the  pride  of  genius 
and  the  dignity  of  science  to  write  for  the  wants  and  the  capacities  of 
children.  "Every  man  acquainted,**  says  he,  "with  the  common  princi- 
ples of  human  actions,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who  is  at 
one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  time  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year.*'  But  how  much  greater  still  is  the  tribute 
of  admiration  irresistibly  drawn  from  us,  when  we  behold  an  absolute 
monarch,  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  eminent  as  a  writer  in  the  high- 
est departments  of  literature,  descending,  in  a  manner,  to  teach  the 
alphabet  to  the  children  of  his  kingdom ;  bestowing  his  care,  his  perse- 
vering assiduity,  his  influence  and  his  power,  in  diffusing  plain  and  use- 
ful knowledge  among  his  subjects ;  in  opening  to  their  minds  the  first 
and  most  important  pages  of  the  book  of  science ;  in  filling  the  whole 
atmosphere  they  breathed  with  that  intellectual  fragrance  which  had 
beibre  been  imprisoned  in  the  vials  of  learning,  or  inclosed  within  the 
gardens  of  wealth  t  Immortal  Frederick  t  when  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  with  kneeling  millions  at  thy  feet,  thou  wast  only  a  king.  On 
the  fields  of  Leuthen,  of  Zomdorf,  of  Rosbach,  of  so  many  other  scenes 
of  human  blood  and  anguish,  thou  wast  only  a  hero.  Even  in  thy  rare 
and  glorious  converse  with  the  muses  and  with  science,  thou  wast  only  a 
philosopher,  an  historian,  a  poet;  but  in  this  generous  ardor,  this  active 
and  enlightened  zeal  for  the  education  of  thy  people,  thou  wast  trulj 
great — ^the  father  of  thy  country — the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Yours,  &0, 
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n.^-aSCONDABT  INSTRUCTION  IN  TUB  NON-HlJNaAIlIAN  PROVINCBB. 

I. — HISTORY  OF  OVMNASIUMS. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  whom  the  present 
system  of  secondary  instruction  was  inaugurated,  the  subjects  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  the  Latin  schools  of  Austria,  as  in  tijc  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  everywhere,  bore  the  impress  of  the  ^^Ratlo  et  Ini*titutin  Studio- 
rum'*  of  Aquaviva.*  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  under  Rudolph  II,  (1577- 
1612,)  there  flourished  some  thirty  Protestant  schools,  bastMi  upon 
Melancthon's  system  of  classical  study,t  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  at  Prague.  Great  zeal  was  shown  by  the  cities  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  sustaining  these  institutions,  and  the  rectors  of  the  University, 
from  time  to  time,  prescribed  the  course  of  study  that  should  be  followed. 
The  most  noted  of  these  regulations  were  the  "  Sehola  ZatecemU  "  of  the 
learned  Jacobus  Strabo  (1575),  the  "  Ordo  Studiorum'^  of  Petrus  Co<licillus 
(1586),  and  the  rules  of  1609,  which  established  five  classes  and  prescribed 
tile  grammar  of  Philip  Ram^e,  the  dialogues  of  Castalian  and  Vivcs,  tho 
epistles  and  select  orations  of  Cicero,  Ovid*s  Tristia,  Virgil's  ^Sneid,  selec- 
tions from  Horace,  Buchanan,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  with  Plutarch 
and  some  other  historians. 

At  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  there  were  thirty-seven  gymna- 
siums under  their  direction  in  the  provinces  then  belonging  to  the  Em- 
pire, of  which  the  oldest  was  that  at  Innsbruck.  As  characteristic  of 
these  schools  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  divison  of  the  course 
into  three  **  grammar"  classes,  devoted  to  "  the  rudiments,"  "grammar," 
and  " syntax,"  with  some  times  a  preparatory  class— two  "humanity" 
classes,  for  "poetry"  and  "rhetoric" — and  a  two  or  three  years'  "  philo- 
sophical "  coarse,  in  "  logic,"  "  physics"  and  "  metaphysics  " ;  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  both  speaking  and  writing ;  and 
the  only  occasional  introduction  of  "  real "  instruction  in  the  lower  classes, 
while  it  was  totally  neglected  in  the  higher.  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
by  the  defenders  of  the  system  of  the  Jesuits  upon  the  prominence  given 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the  order,  to  their  efficiency  as  teachers ; 
upon  the  general  use  and  extended  study  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  upon  the 
requirement  that  each  member  of  the  order,  after  two  years  of  university 

^     •Im.  JTour.  of  n.,  YoL  siv.,  p.  402.  f  Am.  JTona  of  Sd.,  YoL  I?.,  p.  74a 
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study,  should  become  the  teacher  of  a  grammar  class,  thus  supplementing 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  youth  to  the  more  mature  experience  and  wis- 
dom of  the  prefects  and  masters  of  the  higher  classes  ;  upon  the  usual 
requirement  of  three  years  of  service  in  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
classes  before  the  completion  of  the  theological  course ;  and  upon  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  wealth  and  full  endowment  of  their  schools. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  less  worthy  considerations  often 
governed  in  the  selection  of  members  and  in  the  management  of  the 
schools ;  that  "Jesuits*  Latin  "  bore  an  ill  repute  among  the  lovers  of  pure 
Latin ity,  while  more  accordance  was  given  to  the  practical  use  of  that  lan- 
guage than  accords  with  the  spirit  of  more  recent  times ;  that  the  rules 
which  regulated  the  removal  and  change  of  teachers  were  such  as  to  make 
thorough  instruction  impossible,  especially  in  the  philosophical  classes; 
that  in  these  classes  the  classics  and  applied  mathematics  were  wholly  neg- 
lected, and  other  instruction  given  only  by  dictation  ;  and  that  the  amount 
of  instruction  was  greatly  limited  by  the  length  of  the  vacations  and  the 
jiumber  of  holidays.  It  may  at  least  be  asserted,  without  injustice,  that 
while  their  schools  for  a  long  period  answered  fully  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  were  the  admiration  of  even  their  opponents,  yet  the  stubborn- 
ness with  which  they  clung  to  the  forms  of  scholasticism  and  humanism, 
in  which  their  system  of  instruction  originated,  showed  itself  at  length 
unfavorably  in  the  want  of  originality  of  thought,  in  an  exclusive  foster- 
ing of  a  mere  fluency  in  the  use  of  language,  in  an  utter  indifference 
to  the  national  tongue  and  to  popular  enlightenment  and  culture,  and  in 
a  fondness  for  abstract,  barren  speculation,  and  a  proneness  to  dogmatism. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Piarists  also  grad- 
ually extended  their  schools  from  Bohemia  into  the  other  provinces,  and 
in  1773  they  numbered  twenty-four  gymnasiums.  They  were  not  strictly 
bound  to  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  by  their  founder  and  followed  in 
general  the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  but  giving  more  attention  to  Greek, 
German,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The  candidates, 
after  two  years*  training,  were  obliged  to  teach  six  or  eight  years  in  the 
common  schools  before  a  position  could  be  obtained  in  a  gymnasiuuL  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  this  order  that  their  schools  rivaled  in  eflBciency  and 
reputation  the  institutions  of  the  far  more  wealthy  and  powerful  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  There  were  also  a  score  of  schools  of  a  similar  grade 
under  the  charge  of  the  Benedictine  and  other  religious  orders,  including 
one  at  Roveredo,  conducted  by  lay  teachers,  and  a  single  Protestant  gym- 
nasium, founded  at  Teschen  in  1709. 

The  attempt  to  reform  the  Jesuit  system  may  be  said  to  have  conmienced 
with  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Joseph  L,  who,  in  1711,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rector  of  the  University  to  the  condition  of  the  philosophical 
course.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  reform  for  the  entire  University,  -before  whom  the  Jesuits  de- 
fended their  system  as  in  every  respect  unexceptionable.  The  commission 
made  no  report,  but  in  1735  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  which  for  the  firgt 
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time  pUced  their  educational  operations  under  government  control^ 
and  was  intended  to  promote  the  introduction  of  a  more  judicious  and 
better  regulated  course  of  study.  The  attention  of  Maria  Theresa  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  long  before  her  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools,  and  Gerhard  van  Swieten,  previously  of  Leyden,  was 
selected  to  guide  the  reform,  who  was  keen  in  detecting  faults  and  prompt 
in  applying  remedies,  hut  unlike  some  of  his  successors,  willingly  recog- 
nized and  retained  whatever  was  of  value  in  the  existing  system.  Even 
during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  (which  made  more  evident 
than  ever  before  the  unity  of  interest  of  the  several  provinces,)  the  Em- 
press instituted  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  instruction,  especially  in  the 
Protestant  gymnasiums  of  Bohemia,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  1747, 
required  that  greater  attention  should  be  everywhere  given  to  history, 
Greek,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  German  gram- 
mar. The  vacations  were  to  be  shortened,  much  useless  instruction  was 
done  away  with,  and  in  the  philosophical  course  the  study  of  ethics,  poli- 
tics, and  applied  mathematics  was  required.  Serfs  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  schools  only  with  the  consent  of  their  lords,  and  to  still  further 
assure  the  benefits  of  the  schools  to  those  best  able  lo  improve  them, 
scholars  of  proven  incapacity  were  to  be  immediately  rem'dved  At  the 
same  time  the  attainment  of  an  academical  degree  was  made  necessary 
before  entrance  upon  theological  or  medical  study. 
/  This  reform  was  extended  by  the  more  general  decrees  of  1752,  which 
'  made  the  course  of  study  still  more  prescribed,  permitted  instruction  in 
the  prescribed  branches  only  in  the  authorized  gymnasiums,  provided  a 
system  of  inspection  and  examination,  with  semi-annual  reports  to  the 
imperial  government,  and  required  the  preparation  and  use  of  improved 
text-books.  In  1760,  a  State  Board  was  formed  for  the  supervision  of 
education  and  text-books,  consisting  of  Swieten  and  Archbishop  Migazzi, 
while  subordinate  boards  were  formed  in  the  several  provinces.  These 
changes  were  introduced  but  imperfectly  and  with  great  diflSculty,  though 
the  books  for  instruction,  in  the  languages  especially,  were  revised  and 
improved.  Some  of  the  forms  of  superintendence  were  never  carried 
into  effect  The  provincial  boards  appointed  were  at  first  composed  en- 
tirely of  Jesuits,  but  the  war  upon  the  order  by  the  State,  the  secular 
clergy,  and  many  of  the  other  religious  orders,  had  now  commenced  in 
earnest,  their  places  were  soon  filled  by  others,  and  their  influence  at  the 
Universities  was  rapidly  and  greatly  diminished  Finally,  in  1772,  the 
order  was  entirely  abolished,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  subject  of 
gymnasial  reform  assumed  a  new  aspect  The  extensive  possessions  of 
the  order  were  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  the  larger  portion  shortly 
afterwards  was  devoted  to  educational  uses,  and  has  since  constituted 
what  has  been  usually  styled  the  **  Educational  Fund."  The  gymnasiums 
of  the  Jesuits  thus  became  endowed  State  institutions.  But  the  Empress 
deemed  it  advisable  that  their  number  should  be  somewhat  diminished, 
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both  on  account  of  the  want  of  teachers,  which  could  not  otherwise  be' 
remedied  but  by  the  appointment  of  ex-Jesuits,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  means,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  g}'mna6iumB,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  schools.  Another  prominent  motive  was  the 
fear  lest  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce  should  suffer  if  the  facilities  for 
entering  upon  literary  pursuits  were  too  great.  A  number  of  the  more 
incomplete  and  poorly  endowed  iiii^titutions  were  accordingly  gradually 
suppressed,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty -two,  and  embracing  some  that  had 
not  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  a  more  complete  and  uniform  organization 
of  the  schools  that  remained  was  no  less  urgent  than  before.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  temporarily  suppended  in  1772,  upon  the  death  of 
Swieten  and  resignation  of  the  Archbishop,  who  was  opposed  to  many  of 
the  proposed  changes,  was  revived  in  1774,  with  Kressel  as  president,  and 
required  to  report  a  plan  of  reform  for  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  Empire,  including  common  schools,  gymnasiums,  convent  schools, 
academies,  and  universities,  and  giving  special  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  use  of  the  German  language  in  instruction.  A  par- 
tial report,  giving  a  plan  of  study  for  the  "  philosophical "  course,  drawn 
up  by  Martini,  was  made,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Empress  du- 
ring the  same  year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  course  in  the  University  at  Vienna,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
other  universities  and  convent  schools.  The  question  of  gymnasial  re- 
form, however,  was  not  so  easily  decided,  and  occasioned  hot  dispute 
between  two  opposing  parties — the  one  favoring  the  system  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  other  desiring  to  introduce  a  course  and  method  similar  to  those  which 
years  of  trial  in  the  more  advanced  German  States,  especially  in  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  had  proven  so  excellent  and  advantageous.  Prominent 
among  the  plans  proposed  by  the  latter  party  was  one  advanced  by  Pro£ 
Hess,  of  the  Vienna  University,  which  regarding  the  gymnasiums  as  in- 
stitutions chiefly  for  general  instruction,  preparatory  to  higher  scientific 
study,  still  retained  Latin  as  the  principal  branch,  but  added  to  it  a  judi- 
cious and  somewhat  extended  course  of  Greek  and  German  study,  math- 
ematics, history,  and  natural  science — the  whole  wrought  out  with  much 
minuteness  of  detail.  Martini  recognized  its  many  excellencies  and 
warmly  recommended  it  to  the  approyal  of  the  State  Board,  and  alter 
being  modified  by  Hess  in  some  of  its  wider  deviations  from  the  existing 
system,  it  was  reported  by  them  to  the  Empress,  and  by  her  referred  to 
her  principal  ministers  for  their  opinions.  But  the  idea  that  a  gymasium 
should  not  have  an  exclusively  philological  character  had  not  yet  gained  gen- 
eral favor,  and  while  many  experienced  schoolmen  received  and  sustained 
the  projected  change  with  enthusiasm,  many  others  prominent  in  the 
government  were  as  violently  opposed  to  it  The  Empress  finally  ap- 
pealed to  Gratian  Marx,  then  principal  of  the  Savoy  Ritter  Academy,  who 
laid  before  a  special  Educational  Board  a  plan  which  was  approved  by 
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them,  ind  shortly  afterwards,  (October,  1775,)  receired  the  imperial 
SEDcdon. 

This  system  of  Marx  was  fitshioned  upon  the  model  of  the  Piarist  insti- 
tutions, in  which,  through  the  concerted  action  of  the  princtpaLs  various 
changes  and  reforms  had  been  made  as  early  as  1 7C3.  But  beyond  stricter 
regulations  respecting  the  qualifications  for  admission,  the  semF«nnua] 
examinations  and  classification  of  the  students  and  the  removal  of  such 
as  were  found  inbompetent,  the  requirement  of  a  thorough  knowlerigir  of 
Latin  and  its  use  in  both  speaking  and  writing  on  the  part  of  all  stu- 
dents intended  for  the  university,  and  special  provision  for  the  supi-n  i- 
sion  of  the  gymnasiums  in  the  several  provinces,  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  were  made  only  graduall}*  as  proper  text-l^ooks  wtrc 
prepared,  and  were  still  mcomplete  at  the  death  of  the  Enipros  in  1 7H*'}. 
Iq  the  three  gramuMU*  classes,  the  principal  aim  was  ttill  to  speak  Latin 
with  correctness,  to  which  was  added  a  slight  knowledge  of  Greek  aiid 
some  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  with  the  cate- 
chism. In  the  two  humanity  classes,  all  the  instruction  in  the  langua^i'S 
was  given  wholly  in  Latin,  and  admission  and  promotion  depended  up<>n 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  its  use.  Additional  teachers  were  here 
provided  for  instruction  in  Greek,  and  though  the  standing  of  the  students 
vras  not  effected  by  their  proficiency  in  this  language,  no  premiums  couM 
be  gained  without  satisfactory  progress  in  it  Increased  attention  was  to 
be  given  to  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and  as  waa  previously 
the  case,  admission  to  the  philosophical  course  defiended  ufion  the  result 
of  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium.  No  children  of  the 
class  of  serfs  could  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  even  so  late  as  1 S'  4, 
without  permission  from  the  public  authoritic-s. 

But  Joseph  II.,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by  him  for  the  be  iir-rit 
of  the  common  schools,  had  but  little  syni{*athy  with  many  of  the  j'lans 
of  gymnasial  reform.  The  idea  of  Hess,  that  the  ^ynina-iiums  should  l>e 
made  institutions  for  laying  the  ground-work  cf  a  general  e*lucaiion, 
seemed  a  dream  that  was  impossible  to  be  realize'l  Tlieir  proper  aim 
appeared  to  him  rather  to  be  the  education  of  capable  civil  officers,  the 
inculcation  of  **  morality,"*  and  the  imparting  of  such  instru'^tion  as  was 
most  immediately  and  practically  uieful.  Tlie  lcg'i«»lation  of  his  reign  was 
chiefly  confined  to  general  instructions  to  directors  and  teachers  in  rela- 
tion to  text-books,  and  a  single  ordinance  upon  the  subject  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  The  practical  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language  was  made 
the  principal  object,  the  secondary  branches  being  left  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  teachers.  The  course  and  amount  of 
instruction  were  carefully  regulated  and  none  but  the  prescribed  text- 
books were  permitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  manu^^cript  work*  in 

*The  term  "monlity,*^  aa  often  used  in  this  connecUon,  ifm:*  not  eunrej  «t  oac«  U/  tb« 
Amarican  mind  ita  true,  prominent  idea,  implying,  as  it  doea.  a  habit  of  olMtUmcc  U/  tf/u»tituuA 
authority,  and  oomplianee  with  law,  which  makaa  ita  inculcation  a  matter  of  rapnuM  politfaal 
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which  teachers  had,  too  often  to  the  detriment  of  their  pupils,  shown  off 
their  learning  or  self-conceit.  Corporal  punishment  was  prohibited  and 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  substituted,  by  means  of  records 
of  merit  and  demerit,  seats  of  honor  and  disgrace,  and  various  similar 
methods  of  appeal  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  scholars.  Private  meetings 
and  societies  of  students,  of  a  religious  character,  were  forbidden,  and 
regular  attendance  upon  public  worship,  daily  mass,  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, &c.,  was  made  obligatory.  The  philosophical  classes  were  also  re- 
organized, the  only  essential  reform  being  the  substitution  of  the  German 
language  for  the  Latin,  till  this  time  exclusively  used  in  instruction.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  character  and  efficiency  of  this  higher  department,  under 
the  influences  bearing  upon  it,  had  deteriorated.  In  addition  to  these 
regulations,  Greek  was  afterwards  made  so  far  obligatory  upon  the  uni- 
versity classes  that  even  the  lowest  grade  for  certificate  could  not  be 
obtained  without  satisfactory  progress  in  it.  Hitherto,  instruction  in  the 
gymnasiums  had  been  gratuitous,  and  aided  by  the  religious  orders  many 
had  attended  who  afterwards  found  it  diflScult  to  sustain  themselves 
through  a  course  of  university  study.  To  discourage  the  attendance  of 
such  students,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  stipends,  tuition  fees 
were  now  exacted,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  florins  in  the  different 
gymnasial  and  philosophical  classes,  and  the  amount  thus  raised  was 
added  to  the  fund  from  which  stipends  were  granted  to  students  designed 
for  the  university.  At  the  same  time,  the  ''seminaries"  and  boarding 
schools  (convicte)  were  abolished,  and  their  property  added  to  the  same 
fund.  The  establishment  of  private  institutions  was  discouraged  and 
valid  certificates  could  be  granted  only  by  the  gymnasiums,  on  which 
account  their  semi-annual  examinations  were  open  to  private  pupils.  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident,  even  to  the  government,  that  these  schools 
were  not  fulfilling  their  object,  and  the  more  that  no  means  were  provided 
for  the  training  of  their  teachers.  Simply  to  pass  the  semi-annual  exam- 
inations became  the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  pupils  studied,  and  disci- 
pline disappeared  as  its  religious  foundation  was  swept  away  by  the 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  times.  The  party  that  had  opposed  the 
Emperor's  reforms,  especially  in  religious  matters,  called  attention  to  these 
evils,  and  memorialized  the  throne  for  their  reform.  The  Emperor  him- 
self acknowledged  the  force  of  these  complaints,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  (February,  1790,)  appointed  a  commission  to  report  a 
plan  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and  gradation  of  the  gymnasiums 
and  higher  schools.  His  successor,  Leopold  II.,  to  whom  the  complaints 
were  renewed,  entrusted  the  reform  to  Martini,  already  president  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  Joseph.  Martini's  plan,  which  went  into  effect 
in  October,  1700,  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  "Teachers'  Association*' 
in  each  university  department  and  in  each  gymnasium,  which  should 
have  control  of  the  instruction  in  their  institutions,  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  "  Educational  Session  "  in  each  province,  which  was  in 
turn  subject  indirectly  to  the  higher  school  oflBcials.     Some  provision  was 
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mide  for  the  supply  of  more  capable  teachen;,  but  the  details  of  the  plan 
upon  these  aud  other  points,  instruction,  discipline,  Ac.,  arc  of  the  less 
importance  as  it  was  never  carried  but  imperfectly  into  operation. 

Emperor  Francis  succeeded  Leopold  II.  in  17U2.     lie  favored  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  his  minister,  Rottenhann,  who  recognized  the  superiority  of 
the  gymnasiums  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  recommended  an  examina- 
tiou  of  them  and  of  the  public  schools  of  England.     But  in  his  opinion  the 
higher  speculative  and  historical   branches  of  the   philosophicul  cour&e 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  out  of  general  reach,  and  their  pursuit 
by  those  who  intended  to  engage  in  the  practical  business  of  liic,  and 
who  could  not  hope  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  them,  should 
be  discouraged  as  dangerous.      Ordinary  men  should  be  content  with  the 
studies  of  immediate  use  to  them  and  with  received  rules  and  principles. 
Prominence  should  therefore  be  given  in  the  philosophical  classes  to  math- 
ematics and  the  natural  sciences,  while  the  instruction  in  history  should 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  judgment,  to  avoid  conveying  danger- 
ous impressions  and  erroneous  ideas,  and  a  complete  course  of  i>iiilodopli- 
ical  study  should  be  established  at  only  two  or  three  of  the  universities. 
The  correctness  of  these  opinions  was  imiiieJiatuly  questioned  and  warmly 
discussed  by  the  Board  of  Educational  Reform,  which  was  appointed  in 
179o,  and  the  debate  was  continued  until  interrupted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  special  reports  upon  the  different  classes  of  institutions,  made  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  Board.     The  report  upon  gynmasiuius  was 
drawn  up  by  I.  F.  Lang,  principal  of  one  of  the  Vienna  schools,  and  of 
high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  success  in  teaching.     Rottenhann  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  a  **  lyceal  course,^*  as  a  substitute  for  the  philosophical 
classes,  and  as  intermediate  between  the  gymnasial  course  and  a  course 
of  true  philosophical  study.     Reports  upon  instruction  in  special  branches 
were  also  made  by  Gcrstner,  of  the  Prague  University,  by  Mumelter,  of 
the  Vienna  University,  and  others. 

The  final  report  of  the  Boarii  was  not  made  until  1799,  and  some  time 
passed  before  any  decisive  measures  were  taken.  In  1802,  the  Teachers* 
Associations,  which  had  become  very  unpopular,  were  abolished,  and  the 
previously  existing  offices  of  superintendent  of  gymnasiums  and  of  the 
higher  departments,  were  restored.  Lang  was  appointed  to  the  former 
position.  Meanwhile  several  ordinances  were  issued,  de^^igncd  to  aid  the 
enforcement  of  stricter  discipline,  and  to  foster  a  proper  religious  feeling, 
in  opposition  to  the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  age.  Every  gymnasium  was 
required  to  have  a  catechist,  by  whom  two  hours  of  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  weekly,  and  his  good  report  was  essential  to  promotion 
to  a  higher  class  or  to  the  holding  of  a  stipend.  Attendance  at  mass  and 
%t  religious  worship  was  strictly  required,  the  conduct  of  pupils,  even  out 
of  school  hours,  was  under  supervision,  and  their  progress  in  school  was 
encouraged  by  frequent  reviews  and  examinations.  Record  was  to  be 
kept  of  the  conduct  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  which  at  the  completioD 
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of  his  studies  should  be  returned  to  the  government  and  have  decisive 
weight  in  the  making  of  official  appointments. 

The  first  general  measure  of  reform,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
that  proposed  by  Lang,  was  adopted  in  1805.  By  this  the  number  of 
classes  in  the  higher  gymnasiums  was  increased  to  six,  and  there  were 
required  to  be  as  many  teachers  as  classes,  each  strictly  confined  to  in- 
struction in  a  single  brunch.  The  hom*s  of  study  were  limited  to  eighteen 
in  the  week,  half  which  were  devoted  to  Latin  tliroughout  the  course. 
Three  hours  wctc  given  to  geography  and  history,  two  to  mathematics, 
and  the  remaining  two  to  natural  history  and  physics  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  and  to  Greek  in  the  higher.  The  speaking  of  Latin  was  again 
strictly  insisted  upon  in  the  third  and  higher  classes.  The  students  were 
to  b6  gi'aded  according  to  conduct  and  proficiency  into  three  divisions,  by 
which  promotion  from  one  class  to  anotlier  should  be  governed,  and  at 
each  semi-annual  examination  prize  books  were  to  be  awarded.  No  private 
tutor  or  teacher  could  give  instruction  in  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium 
Trithout  the  permission  of  the  prefect,  (except  country  pastors  m  the  aid 
of  poor  boys,)  and  private  pupils  in  gymnasial  towns  were  required  to 
pay  the  tuition  fees,  to  be  present  at  the  monthly  examinations,  and  to 
pay  an  annual  examination  tax.  A  number  of  improved  text-books  were 
speedily  issued,  with  detailed  instructions  and  judicious  advice  respccling 
their  use,  for  such  as  having  been  class  teachers  were  least  prepared  to 
act  as  department  teachers. 

In  1808,  all  the  regulations  respecting  study,  instruction  and  discipline 
were  gathered  into  a  "  gymnasial  code,"  thus  completing  the  organization 
of  these  schools,  as  the  ^'School  Constitution*'  had  done  for  the  common 
scbools.  The  superintendency  beyond  the  provincial  capitals  was  com- 
mitted to  the  officials  of  the  circles — the  subordinate  supervision  of  the 
religious  gymnasiums  to  the  principals  of  the  orders,  and  of  the  remain- 
der to  suitable  members  of  the  clergy.  The  director  in  each  capital  was 
also  superintendent  of  gymnasial  instruction  throughout  the  province, 
and  the  one  at  Vienna  was  the  referee  for  the  gymnasial  system  in  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  had  been  re-established.  By  Lang*8 
indefatigable  exertions,  the  hitherto  insufficient  salaries  of  the  teachers 
were  raised,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  State  finan- 
ces, and  amounted  now  to  6-800  florins,  which  resulted  in  drawing  not  a 
few  able  teachers  from  the  legal  profession. 

A  re-organization  was  at  the  same  time  being  effected  in  the  philosoph- 
ical course,  which  was  limited  at  the  lyceums  to  two  years  and  included 
only  the  most  essential  branches,  but  at  the  universities  was  extended  to 
three  years  and  afforded  thorough  philosophical  instruction.  The  obliga- 
tory branches  were  religion,  giving  a  more  doctrinal  basis  to  what  had 
previously  been  taught  historically, — philosophy,  embracing  psychology, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy, — elementary  mathematics, 
physics,  and  general  history.  The  instruction  in  philosophy,  matliemat* 
ics,  and  physics  was  given  in  Latin,  while  some  attention  was  also  given 
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to  Greek.  Two  jettrs  study  onlj  was  required  of  theological  studenta, 
the  third  year  being  for  those  intending  a  full  nniTefshy  coiine.  The 
study  of  physiology  was  required  of  those  designed  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  of  Austrian  history  of  legal  students.  The  optional  >»tiidies 
were  aesthetics,  with  reference  particularly  to  German  literature,  history 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  pedago<ry,  practical  geometry,  agriculture  and 
iechnology,  to  which  a  fourth  year  could  be  given.  Full  liljerty  wa« 
^i7en  for  the  study  of  diplomacy,  the  higher  mathematics,  ai<itrr>nMDy, 
the  modem  languages,  &>c  The  text-books  were  prescril^ed,  and  l\kt  ex- 
aminations and  gradation  of  the  students  as  at  the  gii'mnasium^.  The 
salaries  at  the  lyceums  were  800-1, OOOfl.,  at  the  universities  1,0»>>-I,2'^ifl., 
»t  Vienna  1,100-1,500/1.,  (afterwards  raiser]  to  l,.Vy>-2//X;fl-; 

Vacant  teacherships,  when  under  the  control  of  the  State,  wer<;  op^ri  to 
competition,  and  the  choice  determined  by  an  examinatir>n  of  thf;  'acidi- 
dates.  The  first  attempt  at  the  special  instruction  of  tea/rlier^  van  u.ade 
at  Vienna  in  1809,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1**11,  two  a-s.^iitant  Ura/iicr- 
ships  were  established  with  the  same  design  at  the  uiiivereity  ^>Tt*Jiauf':tjn*Ji^ 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  philosopliical  cla.t««s»  at  \'i^.r»a  %iA 
Prague. 

The  number  of  the  gymnasiums  had,  during  this  tiicrf;,  gnvi-^Iy  Lv 
creased,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  religious  «rderb  to  thu-.  ftr»T^;rdMa 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  remedy  the  prevaktzt  ftcar^-i'.y  f/  *:anAk' 
dates  for  the  priesthood,  many  communities  also  fehowir^jg  a  «.^l.r.^^«t  to 
contribute  freely  for  the  e^tabliahment  of  new  ac^i'^^Ia.  or  u*h  ZK^'f/ini^^ 
of  those  that  had  been  saspendcrd.  M'^m  t^^e  r^r-f^ta-V^ithflMrf^t '/  •^^.  A'ju^ 
trian  monarchy,  after  the  Call  of  Napolt^rxi.  trj^  ryxtxtiMkjL  %j\^jai,  '/.  \  f^^ 
tria  was  extended  to  Salzburg,  Cam  tola,  tije  Lltt/.rak.  1tt%\  w^i  '*'jmi' 
berg,  and  Dalmatia.  Some  time  was  Uj^iiA  Ti:f\iiL»'.'J:  i/r  lij^,  T*^/T/x:..j^.yjti 
of  the  schools  of  T\to1  an^l  l>almatia,  aiid  T«:t  tzs^/rt  i'/r  ila::  'A  '-jy-:  r}  tu" 
nasiums  and  higher  schools  of  I>xitrjar<iy  ^lyi  Ski^j^..  \i^  V*,,*.  y.,.^^ 
sophical  departments  existed  iii  cor.ii«ect:on  wlih  tL*:  '^z:j*^.  '^..^ks^.'j'h^'A 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Lemberg,  ac-d  ai  ei^iit  lycrvrii-^  -%  a«  :iAZ:j  '^.fLrtytA 
provinces.  There  were  also  twelve  *•  '^iL'»t>'/'^:,,  -al  if'w^Ji.:. "  T:^,  u  ,tu^^ct 
of  gymnasiums  was  eighty-two.  of  •'h^cri  tw^i'v-fixe  •»«*•:  .:*  l^r-^tija, 
nine  in  Moravia,  eight  in  each  of  th*  pr>i-.v;*«  */»  I>/»*t  S^r^jt^jTA  1  *t'A., 
and  Galicia.  five  in  Styria,  four  it;  Silvia.  tr.r*3^  '::*  l^iriAiA  i^t^^>  '.'//^ 
Austria.  Carinthia,  Camiola.  the  l^Wjnu.H.  a.'yi  'm  frvTil^tr  Li/1  *a.'X.  t»v, 
and  Salzburg  and  Bukowina  Lad  *a/jl  'r.^^ 

Though  the  rigidly  efl§>rced  a«iLer»7v:;e  to  *J>t  \:s*s»^*'^^»  t^.^vv/'.-^u  %tA 
to  the  regulations  ref»pccting  tiit  •-.Xi^a.^zA  rkjuxr./j^r.  '/  y:^'r»  vr^^^ii 
to  make  instructioQ  mecLar^lcal  otj  t^  ^kgx  'A  vA'.  yt^^k^jij^  wy,  o-.  y^jta^ 
yet  much  was  efSedtd  UJ*y*y^  ll^  laix.r*  '/  \:jt,  'z^^»:  1*.  v. ',  v-i.;'^.? ;». 
But  after  the  peaoe  thai  it<^^.''*:\  'm  hcz,y:3H  irxj.  ju  t>Vujgr>!%  v  v^  au 
foreign  enemies,  a  sococ&sful  etf-.n  wa*  zlaTj^:  V/  vfi^n  a  f^r-^r^vi*  fc^/^^ 
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tioQ  it  had  become  customary  to  denounce  as  reyolutionary,  as  protestant 
and  hostile  to  the  church,  as  Prussian  and  dangerous  to  Austria.  In 
1815,  Francis  had  already  taken  measures  to  this  end,  and  in  1818  the 
system  of  class  teachers  was  restored  and  in  the  following  year  the  time 
given  to  instruction  in  Latin  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  in  geog- 
raphy and  history,  while  natural  history  and  physics  were  wholly  omitted. 
The  system  of  class  teachers,  already  proven  inefficient  when  it  made 
less  extensive  demands  upon  the  abilities  of  the  teachers,  could  but  deci- 
dedly increase  the  mechanical  character  of  the  instruction  given,  few 
having  a  satisfactory  capacity  for  teaching  more  than  one  branch  and 
beyond  this  but  a  mere  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  text-books 
in  other  branches.  An  improvement  in  the  text-books  now  became  a 
prime  necessity,  but  they  were  left  untouched,  notwithstanding,  too,  the 
great  advances  that  had  been  made  in  philological  and  other  sciences. 
The  spirit  of  alienation  from  the  rest  of  Germany  was  producing  its  legit* 
imate  fruits. 

In  1820,  it  was  further  proposed  to  limit  the  philosophical  course  to 
those  branches  most  necessary  as  preparatory  for  the  higher  departments. 
In  1824,  this  change  was  effected  and  the  course  reduced  to  two  years, 
to  which  a  third  could  be  added  for  the  optional  branches.     Instruction 
was  mostly  given  in  German,  (or  Italian  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,)  and 
with  the  new  text-books  that  followed,  the  connection  between  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  philosophical  course  was  wholly  severed,  and  the  latter 
burdened  with  an  amount  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  for  which  the 
lower  classes  gave  no  preparation.    By  this  a  restriction  was  laid  upon 
the  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  universities,  more  effectual  than 
all  previous  ordinances,  though  other  less  prominent  measures  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  the  same  result     Not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  upon  an  average,  of 
those  who  entered  the  philosophical  course  completed  the  second  yearns 
studies.     There  were,  indeed,  institutions  that  were  less  strict,  but  their 
reputation  was  low,  and  the  discipline  exceedingly  loose.     But  even  in 
the  better  institutions,  discipline  was  more  or  less  defective,  and  only 
personal  influence  or  despotic  severity  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers 
could  govern  the  unruly  crowds  of  the  lecture  hall. 

This  condition  of  things  was  sufficient,  even  under  the  political  restraints 
of  that  day,  to  arouse  a  number  of  the  friends  of  education  to  an  earnest 
struggle  against  it  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  articles  published  by 
these  men  in  1828  were  those  of  Professors  Baumgartner,  Ettinghausen, 
and  Picker,  complaining  of  the  compression  of  th^ntire  study  of  geometry 
and  physics  into  three  semesters  of  the  philosophical  course,  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  Latin  philology  and  complete  neglect  of  Greek 
philology,  and  of  the  degraded  position  of  natural  and  general  history. 
The  government,  indeed,  had  never  had  very  strong  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  the  new  plan  of  philosophical  study,  which  had  been 
approved  at  first  for  only  four  years,  but  though  these  opposing  views 
were  received  and  listened  to  by  the  still  existing  Reform  Board,  yet  no 
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action  was  ever  taken  upon  them.  It  was  not  until  1887,  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.,  that  Flallaschka,  then  superintendent  of 
philosophical  studies,  could  again  hroach  the  question  of  reform.  He 
urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  three  years*  course,  at  least  in  the  higher 
institutions,  and,  in  general,  a  return  as  far  as  possible  to  the  plan  aban- 
doned in  1824,  but  still  retaining  German  (and  Italian  in  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  as  the  language  of  instruction.  This  was  not  wholly  without 
result  In  1838,  an  examination  was  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
gymnasiums,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  their  improvement  was 
required  from  all  the  gymnasial  and  philosophical  directors,  prior  to  any 
change  in  the  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
reform  was  unanimous,  the  chief  defects  being  that  attention  was  princi- 
pally given  to  the  Latin  grammar  and  too  little  to  the  means  of  higher  train- 
ing to  be  found  in  a  more  comprehensive  reading  of  the  classics,  that  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  this  language  were  taught  very  inefiBciently,  that 
the  limitation  of  Greek  merely  to  the  grammar  made  it  very  distasteful 
to  the  pupils,  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics  laid  no  sufficient  basis 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Hrst  philosophical  year,  that  more  stress  was 
luid  throughout  upon  memorizing  than  upon  mental  apprehension,  and 
that  success  was  made  yet  more  difficult  by  the  want  of  any  institution 
for  the  special  traming  of  teachers,  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  text- 
books, and  by  the  over-crowding  of  the  classes. 

These  views  and  the  accompanying  plans  of  reform  were  submitted  to 
an  able  commission  appointed  in  1841,  whose  report,  in  which  many  of 
the  proposed  changes  were  approved,  was  received  and  for  the  most  part 
accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  still  no  measures  were 
taken  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  1844,  the  same  commission 
were  called  upon  for  a  second  expression  of  their  views,  who  in  reply 
reiterated  and  defended  their  former  positions.  This  report,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of  the  expediency  of  a  general  introduction  of 
the  department  system  of  teachers,  and  induced  an  inquiry  in  reply  to 
which  three  professors  of  the  Vienna  and  as  many  of  the  Prague  philo- 
sophical department  gave  an  essentially  unanimous  opinion  in  its  favor. 
The  Board  of  Education  in  1845  fully  approved  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  limited  its  action  to  a  reduction  of  the  weekly  lessons  to  eight- 
een, seven  of  which  were  given  to  Latin,  two  each  to  religion,  mathe- 
matics and  German,  two  to  geography  and  history,  one  to  physics,  and 
two  in  the  four  higher  classes  to  Greek.  A  second  commission  had  at 
the  same  time  been  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  plan  of  philosophical 
study,  who  adopted  essentially  the  proposition  already  made  in  18S7, 
going  back  to  the  system  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  1824,  but  insisting 
more  decidedly  than  that  had  done  upon  the  close  connection  that  should 
exist  between  the  obligatory  philosophical  course  and  the  gymnasial 
studies.  The  necessity  for  reform  found  expression  finally  also  in  the 
press,  even  under  the  restrictions  of  the  censorship.  But  the  various 
projects  thus  advanced  from  all  sides  remained  without  result  till  in  Octo- 
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ber,  1847,  the  distinction  of  three  upper  and  three  lower  gymnasial  dasses 
was  generally  allowed,  as  well  as  the  drawing  up  of  new  rules  of  disci- 
pline, and  by  way  of  trial  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  plan  of  gym- 
nasial  study,  (but  with  dass  teachers  and  a  department  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  physics,}  was  permitted  for  six  years  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Lemberg,  and  Milan.  The  political  revolution  of  the  following  year  was 
more  radical  and  more  prompt  in  its  operation. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Empire  (not  including  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  philosophical  classes  at  six  universities,  five  lyceums,  and  fifteen 
philosophical  schools.  The  number  of  g^-mnasiums  was  eighty- three. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  gymnasiums  was  19,657  in  1828, 
18,567  in  1838,  and  21,612  in  1847,  among  whom  are  included  1,597  private 
pupils.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  obligatory 
philosophical  course  was  approximately  4,770.  In  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
besides  the  fourteen  imperial  gymnasiums,  there  were  thirteen  communal, 
twenty-two  episcopal,  seven  **  convicte,"  and  eight  private  gymnasiums, 
three  gymnasial  institutes,  and  twenty-one  gymnasial  schools.  Only  the 
first  two  classes  can  be  considered  as  wholly  and  the  next  two  as  partially 
public  institutions,  and  hence  of  the  15,540  pupils,  4,426  were  private 
scholars.  So  the  philosophical  schools  were  divided  into  twelve  public, 
twenty-one  episcopal,  sixteen  convent,  and  twenty-six  private  institutions, 
the  pupils  in  the  public  and  episcopal  schools  numbering  8,276. 

The  results  of  gymnasial  instruction  up  to  this  time  have  already  been 
suffiicently  indicated,  their  strongest  condemnation  being  found  in  the 
pleas  for  reform  continually  urged  by  the  highest  educational  authorities. 
In  the  political  revolution  that  now  occurred,  rejuvenated  Austria  found 
no  branch  of  public  instruction  so  ripe  and  ready  for  successful  re-organ- 
ization as  the  gymnasiums.  Feuchterslebcn,  in  his  *'  Outlines  of  a  System 
of  Public  Instruction,'*  laid  down  as  the  object  of  the  gymnasium  an 
advanced  general  education,  using  as  a  principal  means  the  ancient  lan« 
guages  and  their  literature,  annexing  to  it  the  philosophical  course,  and 
for  this  purpose  making  the  number  of  classes  eight  The  distinction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  g3rmnasiums  he  based  upon  the  essential 
difference  of  instruction  in  each,  giving  class  teachers  to  the  one  and 
department  teachers  to  the  other.  The  subjects  of  instruction  he  made 
nearly  the  same  as  had  been  settled  upon  in  the  previous  discussions  and 
reports. 

But  the  most  efficient  agent  in  the  re-organization  of  the  intermediate 
schools  was  Exner,  ministerial  councilor.  Acting  when  revolution  and 
rapid  change  were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  incorporation  of  the  philo- 
sophical course  into  the  gymnasiums  located  wherever  philosophical 
classes  had  previously  existed,  was  decreed  in  August,  1848.  The  addi- 
tion of  similar  classes  to  other  gymnasiums  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
communities,  but  instruction  in  German  and  in  natural  history  was  intro- 
duced into  all  gymnasiums.  This  change  began  with  the  school  year  in 
1849.    The  bestowal  of  the  professorship  of  philology  at  Vienna  upon 
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Hennann  Bonitz,  brought  to  Exner's  aid  one  who  united  unwonted  acute- 
ness  and  genius  for  systematizing  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
intermediate  schqpls  and  their  wants.  From  their  united  exertions  sprang 
the  **•  Plan  for  the  organization  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real  schools  of 
Austria,'"  which  was  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  IGth  Sept 
1849.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  the  essential  points  of  the 
reform  thus  inaugurated.  The  philosophical  course  was  separated  entirely 
from  the  higher  department  and  united  with  the  humanity  classes  to  form 
the  **  upper  gymnasium,"  from  which  the  "  lower  gymnasium*"  was  dw- 
tinct  in  gradation,  serving  as  a  preparatory  department  in  all  branches. 
The  gymnasium  should  afford  all  the  means  necessary  for  attaining  a 
general  advanced  education,  combining  thorough  mathematics  and  scien- 
tific instruction  with  philological  training  and  the  study  of  history,  the 
main  difBculty  being  to  unite  harmoniously  the  instruction  in  all  the  differ- 
ent branches.  The  board  of  teachers  was  made  the  primary  organ  of 
administration ;  the  director,  taking  the  place  of  the  fomuT  local  d. rector, 
Tice-director,  and  prefect,  became  responsible  for  the  uniformity  an-l  firm- 
ness of  the  management,  and  also  took  part  in  instruction.  A  medium 
was  devised  between  the  systems  of  class  and  department  teachers,  by 
dividing  the  branches  of  study  into  groups  in  the  examination  for  teach- 
erships,  creating  the  class  "  ordinarius "  as  the  center  of  union  of  each 
class,  and  having  a  classiOcation  of  the  scholars  under  each  study,  as  well 
as  a  general  class  gradation.  Competitive  examinations  for  teacherships 
were  abolished.  The  hours  of  study  were  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six 
in  a  week.  The  purposeless  reading  of  poor  Latin,  and  the  previous 
waste  of  time  upon  poetr}'  and  rhetoric,  gave  place  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  extended  reading  of  classic  authors,  while  more  time  was  given  to 
Greek,  and  the  claims  of  the  German  and  of  the  several  provincial  lan- 
guages received  full  consideration.  The  study  of  geography  was  mostly 
united  with  that  of  history,  which  was  both  biographical  and  chronolog- 
ical in  its  character.  Metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  were  deemed 
suited  only  to  a  riper  age  and  the  fuller  preparation  of  the  university. 
In  the  discipline  all  pupils  were  upon  a  common  footing,  the  higher 
classes  holding  a  different  position  only  as  far  as  would  naturally  follow 
from  their  more  advanced  age.  The  eight  years'  course  was  closed  by  a 
"  maturity  examination,"  which  was  made  essential  to  admission  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  aside  from  the  requirement  of  this  examination  the  State 
renounced  control  of  every  kind  over  private  instruction  in  the  gymnasial 
branches. 

The  energy  with  which  this  plan  was  carried  into  speedy  operation  is 
eminently  due  to  Count  Thun,  who  entered  upon  this  service  with  an 
especial  predilection,  while  remarkable  eflBciency  was  also  shown  by  the 
provincial  authorities.  In  1850,  the  philosophical  classes  that  had  hith- 
erto existed  at  the  universities,  lyceums,  and  philosophical  schools,  were 
wholly  merged  in  the  gymnasiums,  and  communities,  corporations,  and 
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indiyiduals  aided  liberally  in  forming  these  classes  in  other  places,  and  in 
the  endowment  of  new  institutions.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers were  shortly  opened  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Lemberg,  Parvia,  and  Padua, 
and  considerable  appropriations  were  granted  for  the  aid  of  aspirants  to 
teacherships.  To  insure  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the  new  system  of 
instruction  and  an  interchange  of  opinions  among  the  teachers,  conferen- 
ces of  directors  and  teachers  in  all  the  provinces  were  encouraged,  and 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Bonitz  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  gymnasiums  was  established. 

The  new  organization  did  not  include  instruction  in  religion.  Negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  by  the  Minister  with  the  convention  of  Bishops 
assembled  at  Vienna  in  1849,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  instruction 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  old  text-books  in  all  branches  were  at  once  removed,  the  bishops 
discarding  also  those  that  had  been  used  in  religious  instruction,  and 
though  the  principal  dependence  was  necessarily  at  first  upon  books  of  for- 
eign production,  yet  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  composi- 
tion and  publication  within  the  Empire  of  suitable  text-books  of  every 
grade.  Moreover,  for  the  furtherance  of  gymnasial  reform,  school  statis- 
tics were  found  to  be  an  indispensable  need,  and  were  taken  in  hand 
simultaneously  by  the  Gymnasial  Journal  and  the  statistical  bureau. 

In  1753,  Exner  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  labors,  leaving  his  work 
still  incomplete.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Kleemann.  Increased  con- 
sistency and  completeness  were  gradually  given  to  the  new  system  by 
additional  enactments,  and  on  the  9th  of  December,  1854,  it  was  decisively 
approved.  To  this  were  added  regulations  respecting  the  official  rank  of 
teachers,  and  in  1856  the  final  law  upon  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  teacherships. 

There  was  of  course  no  want  of  violent  opposition  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  higher  officials 
sympathized  with  those  who  favored  an  exclusively  Austrian  nationality. 
Loud  complaints  were  continually  arising  of  the  complete  supplanting  of 
the  old  by  the  new,  of  a  disposition  to  favor  whatever  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  systematic  attempts  at  Gcrmanization,  of  the  overburdening 
of  the  pupils,  of  the  neglect  of  religious  instruction,  of  a  deficiency  of 
liatin  instruction,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  maturity  examination.  The 
Ministry  of  Instruction  opposed  with  determined  earnestness  the  efforts 
of  the  national  party,  and  even  went  so  far  beyond  the  early  plan  of  re- 
organization as  to  make  the  German  language  an  obligatory  study  at  all 
gymnasiums  and  the  prevalent  language  of  instruction  except  in  Lorn- 
banly  and  Venice.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  views  of  the  ministry 
coincitlod  in  many  respects  with  the  other  demands  of  the  opposition,  and 
subsequent  enactments  indicated  a  wavering  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  studies  and  its  operation.  This  attitude  of  the  govemment 
towards  its  own  work  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  agents  ap- 
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pointed  for  its  ezecotion,  mud  from  officnl  drdfls  complaints  began  to 
irise  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  system.  The  seminaries,  mdeed, 
were  actiyely  engaged  in  their  dntieSi  the  Journal  ably  investigated  van- 
oos  important  questions,  and  school  literature  grew  in  compass  and  in 
depth,  but  many  faults  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  which  in  the 
leal  of  earlier  years  had  been  orerlooked,  now  excited  attention  and 
became  an  element  of  strength  to  the  opposition. 

In  1857  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  published  a  series  of  proposed 
modifications,  and  required  the  Gymnasial  Journal  to  open  its  columns  to 
a  discussion  of  their  merits.     The  proposals,  however,  as  a  whole,  found 
but  a  single  defender,  the  many  remaining  writers  agreeing  that  the 
changes  in  view  would  prove  substantially  an  overthrow  of  the  existing 
system,  making  the  lower  gymnasium  for  the  most  part  a  mere  Latin 
a^ool,  and  removing  it  from  its  position  as  preparatory  to  the  higher 
thus  again  burdening  the  latter,  as  the  philosophical  course  had  been 
before,  with  the  whole  weight  of  real  instruction,  to  the  certain  deterio- 
ration of  the  classical  studies.     These  views  were  emphatically  sustained 
l>y  other  members  of  the  press,  and  as  at  the  convention  of  the  philolo- 
^sts  and  schoolmen  of  Germany,  held  at  Vienna  in  September,  1858,  the 
'freight  of  their  authority  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  existing  system  and 
of  the  assimilation  of  the  Austrian  school  system  to  that  of  Germany,  it 
'Whs  continued  in  operation  as  before.     The  only  important  ordinance  of 
Hie  last  year  of  Thun's  ministry,  (1859,)  again  removed  from  all  but  the 
State  gymnasiums  the  prescription  of  German  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  classes. 

With  the  new  life  that  had  now  been  infused  into  all  the  relations  of 

the  Empire,  redoubled  activity  was  shown  in  multiplying  the  number  of 

gymnasiums,  without  aid  to  any  great  e^rtent  from  the  State  treasury. 

The  number  of  scholars  increased  from  year  to  year  in  all  the  provinces, 

Xiotwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  real  schools,  the  increase 

from  1857  to  1860  being  25  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  population  was 

but  3.8  per  cent     The  Gymnasial  Journal  labored  on  vigorously,  and  a 

Becond  journal  was  established  in  the  interests  of  the  gymnasiums  and 

r«al  schools.     The  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  in  1860  was 

accompanied  by  rumors  of  intended  changes,  which  disappeared  upon 

the  appointment  of  Schmerling  to  the  position  that  had  been  occupied  by 

Thun.     The  first  session  of  the  representative  branch  of  the  government 

(August,  1861,)  brought  an  unexpected  assault  from  the  extreme  national 

party  in  a  motion  that  the  lower  gymnasium  be  changed  to  a  burgher 

school  with  class  teachers,  and  a  substitution,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 

national  language  for  the  classical,  while  the  upper  gymnasium  should  be 

changed  to  a  scientific  lyceum,  and  the  maturity  examination  be  abolished. 

The  futility  of  these  changes  was  condnsively  demonstrated  by  Hochegger 

and  Bonitz,  and  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  motion  by  the  ReichsratK 

The  extreme  realistic  and  utilitarian  yiewB  of  the  opposition  have  since 
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found  expression  again  and  again,  but  with  the  mj^jority  they  have  met 
with  no  sympathy,  and  when  in  the  autumn  oi  1863  a  strong  effort  was 
made  for  a  closer  approach  of  the  gymnasium  and  real  school,  it  WM 
made  evident  to  all  that  the  existing  system  had  become  firmly  establish- 
ed and  was  to  be  sustained — a  result  which  can  not  fail  to  favor  increased 
activity  and  advanced  educational  development 


n.— PRBSEXT  ORGANIZATION  OF  TUE  OTMNASIUMS. 

Essential  DUtinctions, — The  gymnasiums  of  Austria  are  compUU  or 
incompleU — the  former  having  all  the  eight  classes  of  the  higher  and 
lower  gymnasiums ;  the  latter  only  the  four  classes  of  the  lower  gymna- 
sium, preparing  for  the  higher  gymnasium,  but  also  having  a  certain  de- 
gree of  completeness  and  sufficiency  in  its  own  course.  The  number  of 
complete  gymnasiums  is  eighty — of  incomplete,  twenty -six.  These  are 
all  **  public"  institutions,  /.  e.  the  certificates  granted  by  them  are  recog- 
nized as  legally  valid.  Such  as  are  sustained  exclusively  or  in  a  gn*nt 
part  from  the  Educational  Fund  are  known  as  *' State"  gymnasiums,  and 
of  these  there  are  tifty-cight  Many  belong  to  religious  orders  and  re- 
ceive nothing,  or  but  small  appropriations,  from  the  State.  Thus  the  Pi- 
arists  have  sixteen;  the  Benedictines,  nine;  the  Franciscans,  five;  the 
Premonstratensians,  three ;  the  Jesuits,  three ;  the  Cistercians,  two ;  the 
Augastinians,  two ;  the  Greek-Catholic  Basilians,  one ;  and  the  orthodox 
Greeks  one.  The  title  **  Imperial  Royal "  is  borne  by  nearly  all.  All 
also  have  a  confessional  character,  103  being  Catholic,  1  Evangelical,  and 
2  orthodox  Greek. 

As  respects  the  language  employed  in  instruction,  the  rule  prevails  that 
the  one  with  which  the  students  are  most  familiar,  and  which  is  be^t 
suited  to  their  general  education,  shall  be  employed.  Until  1859  the 
German  was  prescribed  except  in  the  gymnasiums  of  Lombardy  and  Ven- 
ice, but  through  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Hungarian  provinces  a  change 
was  then  induced  and  this  requirement  is  not  adhered  to  in  districts 
whose  population  is  mostly  other  than  German.  The  German  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Northern  Tyrol,  Voralburg,  and  Silesia,  and  at  some  gymnasiums  in  other 
provinces.  Religious  instruction  may,  however,  be  given  in  another  lan- 
guage to  the  non-German  students,  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
course.  The  gymnasiums  of  Lombafdy  and  Venice,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, and  some  others,  make  exclusive  use  of  Italian.  In  a  few  schools 
the  classes  are  divided  for  distinct  languages,  and,  in  fact,  much  diversity 
exists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  different  languages  are  employed 
in  different  branches  and  different  classes. 

Supervision  and  Adminuttration. — The  State  Ministry  of  Worship  and 
Instruction  has  the  supreme  supervision  over  all  the  gymnasiums.  It 
grants  the  right  of  bestowing  certificates,  permits  the  establishment  of 
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new  State  gjmnMhuDfl,  appoints  the  regolar  tetdien  and  nominates  the 
direetors  of  State  gymnasiums,  and  oonfinns  the  directon  and  teachers  in 
other  puhlic  institutions.  It  proposes  all  legislatire  measures  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  national  council  and  decides  in  all  educational  matters  relating 
to  several  provinces,  and  upon  the  more  important  questions  gives  regu- 
lations for  single  provinces  or  gymnasiums.  It  approves  the  coune  of 
study  and  rules  of  discipline  of  each  institution,  authorizes  text-books, 
appoints  boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  has  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  educational  referees  of  the  provinces.  In  all  matters 
the  State  Ministry  acts  with  the  advice  of  the  **  Council  of  Education,** 
whose  gymnasial  department  consists  of  six  members  residing  in  Vienna, 
(three  university  professors,  a  director,  and  two  gymnasial  teachers,)  to 
whom  are  made  the  reports  of  the  gymnasial  inspectors,  of  the  examining 
boards,  and  of  the  Teachers*  Seminaries,  and  who  have  the  initiate  in  all 
matters  relating  to  instruction. 

Communication  between  the  State  Ministry  and  the  gymnasiums  is 
made  through  the  provincial  authorities,  to  whom  are  committed  many 
matters  of  minor  importance  and  from  whom  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Ministry.  The  **  Educational  Referee  ^  of  the  province  is  also  referee  for 
gymnasial  affiurs,  and  with  him  is  associated  the  **  Gymnasial  Inspector,'* 
who  regularly  visits  the  gynmasiums  of  his  province  every  year,  investi- 
gating their  condition  and  aiding  their  advancement  so  far  as  his  authority 
permits.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  no  concern  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  gymnasiums  beyond  the  right  of  the  episcopal  commissioner 
to  be  present  at  instruction  and  at  the  examinations,  and  to  obtain  all 
desired  information  from  the  director.  The  same  is  true  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  conmitmitics,  who  serve  to  make  mutually  known 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  gymnasiums  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located  and  to  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the  gymnasium  with 
private  instruction.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  each 
gymnasium  rests  with  its  board  of  teachers. 

Ortides  and  Duties  of  Teachen, — ^The  "board  of  teacliers"  at  any 
gymnasium  includes  all  engaged  in  instruction,  both  teachers  and  assist- 
tnts.  The  "  regular  teachers  ^  are  those  that  have  charge  of  the  obliga- 
tory branches,  while  those  engaged  in  the  optional  studies  are  designated 
as  "associate  teachers.**  The  director  is  chosen  from  among  the  regular 
teachers  and  continues  to  take  part  in  instruction,  the  remainder  being  in 
every  respect  equal  in  rank.  Including  the  director  there  are  at  a  com- 
plete gymnasium  eleven  regular  teachers,  and  at  a  lower  gymnasium,  five 
— beside  the  catechist,  who  may  also  be  employed  in  some  of  the  oblig- 
atory branches.  Where  parallel  classes  exist,  the  number  of  teachers 
may  be  increased.  All  are  employed  as  department  teachers,  but  one  is 
designated  for  each  class  by  the  director  as  "class  teacher,**  or  "ordina- 
riu%"  to  whose  special  guardianship  the  class  and  its  interests  are  com- 
mitted. He  therefore  holds  occasional  conferences  with  his  colleagues 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  and  upon  the  progress  and  behavior 

10 
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of  the  students,  reviews  all  the  written  exercises  of  his  class,  and  is 
the  representative  of  the  students  and  their  parents  before  the  school 
authorities. 

The  director  is  the  proper  representative  of  the  gymnasiam,  conduct* 
ing  its  correspondence  and  primarilj  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  institution,  and  hence  obliged  to  become  intimately  familiar  with 
all  its  exercises  and  concerns.  He  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
teachers,  which  are  held  regularly  each  month  and  on  other  occasions  as 
found  necessary,  and  are  attended  by  all  the  teachers  and  assistants  of  the 
obligatory  branches — the  latter  voting  only  upon  questions  relating  to- 
their  own  pupils  or  subjects  of  instruction.  The  associate  teachers  also 
attend  the  meetings  for  determining  the  classification  of  the  students  and 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  The  director  has  the  right,  in 
pressing  cases,  of  acting  upon  his  own  authority  and  contntry  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  teachers,  being  responsible  to  the  provincial  authorities.  He 
alone  decides  upon  the  branches  to  bo  taught  by  the  several  teachers, 
though  their  wishes  arc  consulted  and  put  upon  record.  A  meeting  of  ' 
the  teachers  is  also  called  by  the  gymnasial  inspector  at  his  annual  visit, 
m  pursuance  of  the  duties  of  his  oflBce. 

The  number  of  regular  teachers  has  increased  from  737  in  1851  to  1,006 
in  18G3,  and  the  associate  teachers  from  202  to  273 — the  assistants  fill- 
ing from  358  to  351.  These  changes  were  due  chiefly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  gymnasiums,  the  formation  of  parallel  classes,  the  substi- 
tution of  regular  teachers  for  assistants,  &c.  Fifty-nine  directors  are 
ecclesiastics,  but  the  appointment  of  such  at  g3'mnasiums  not  belonging 
to  the  religious  orders  has  already  become  the  exception.  Two  of  the 
complete  gymnasiums  have  three  catcchists  each,  and  thirty-eight  have 
two.  Of  the  remaining  regular  teachers,  327  are  ecclesiastics — of  the 
assistant  teachers,  123 — and  of  the  associate  teachers,  22.  Even  the 
religious  gymnasiums  are  often  compelled  to  employ  laymen  as  assistants, 
and  much  more  frequently  as  associate  teachers. 

Appointment  of  TeacJiers;  Salaries  and  Pensions, — The  conditions 
requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  tcachership,  arc  Austrian  citizenship,  the 
age  of  forty  years,  fitness  for  teaching  in  the  proposed  grade  of  office,  and 
unimpeachable  morals.  The  first  two  conditions  may  be  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with.  Members  of  a  religious  order  must  have  the  consent  of 
their  superior,  and  relatives  of  a  director  within  the  third  degree  of 
consanguinity  cannot  be  appointed  to  the  same  gymnasium.  Regular 
teacherships  at  a  religious  gymnasium  are  filled  by  the  superior  of  the 
order,  and  at  other  gymnasiums  generally  by  the  State  Ministry  after 
publication  for  applicants.  The  Ministry  has  also  the  confirmation  of  all 
other  appointments,  upon  nomination  through  the  provincial  authorities. 
The  catechists  are  appointed  by  the  bishop,  afler  examination.  Assistant 
and  associate  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  directors  and  confirmed  by 
the  provincial  authorities.  The  appointments  of  all  regular  teachers  are 
not  made  permanent  until  after  three  years  of  probationary  service.    The 
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directoTB  belong  to  the  eighth,  the  other  teachen  to  the  ninth  grade  of 
official  rank. 

The  incomes  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  complete  State  gjmnasionis 
consist— (1.)  of  the  salary,  as  to  which  there  are  three  grades  of  gym- 
nasiums, with  salaries  of  1,050  fl.,  945  fl.,  and  840  fl.  respectirely,  dimin- 
ished 105  fl.  for  that  half  of  the  teachers  for  the  shortest  time  in  serrice 
— (2.)  of  the  decennial  increase,  amounting  to  105  fl.  for  each  ten  years  of 
serrice  from  the  date  of  appointment — and  (3.;  of  a  share  of  the  tuition 
fees,  amounting  since  1864  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  one  third  of  the  fees  for 
the  six  oldest  teachers,  -and  ten  per  cent  to  the  serenth.  At  the  Vienna 
gymnasiums  the  salaries  are  somewhat  larger.  At  the  lower  gymnasi- 
ams  there  is  but  one  grade  of  salary  (735  fl.,)  with  a  like  decennial  increajie, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  oi  a  third  of  the  fees  to  each  of  the  (our  oldest 
teachers.  The  directors  at  the  higher  gymnaiinms  receive  315  fl.  in  ad* 
dition,  and  at  the  lower,  210  fl.  At  the  State  grmnasiumft  the  average 
income  of  the  directors,  aside  from  the  tuition  fees,  is  1,335  fL  (^ranging 
from  945  fl.  to  1,995  fl.) — of  the  regular  teachers,  895  fl.  Tljirtytbr^  <A 
the  directors  and  ninety  of  the  teachers  had  in  18^3  l^een  fourteen  yean 
or  more  in  service^  Catechists  giving  other  than  religious  imtmction,  or 
the  entire  religious  instruction  at  a  higher  gymnasium,  receive  fW/ro  525 
fl.  to  840  fl.,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  school — at  the  U/wer  xytujist- 
sinms,  but  525  fL — ^with  the  decennial  iocreafee.  All  inibtmctioTi  >^Yor>^ 
the  ordinary  school  hours  is  forbidden.  At  the  religi<«K  ^mttk^\uit^.  tl>e 
lay  teachers  are  paid  as  at  State  gymnasiums  of  the  third  grv^  tb^  e>r/;!<:. 
siastics  having  no  daim  to  a  fixed  salary  1/ut  uEoally  reoeiri^jr  %  r^^jhur 
remuneration  fitnn  their  superiors.  Associate  teachert  are  ^id  by  t>#^ 
tuition  fees,  which  are  fixed  by  the  director  and  tead:«er,  f/rdittariiV  10  Jl 
Moft  each  scholar. 

Retiring  teachers  at  the  religk^is  gymnai^iuxbi  %iVLi^y  f^jjn*  t/>  ^h^a 
fomer  position  in  their  order.  Other  rt^pilMr  Uok/hfiVk  ltaT«r ;.'.  jr»T>^rraJ  t>>i; 
same  right  of  peoaon  with  c«ber  official*.  f:fAuu^kA*':'.z.^  la  VrCi  j^iau%  of 
service  with  one-third  of  the  lalary.  izMreaM^  v>  'xaAa£  at  tvtrity-l&v^ 
years,  and  to  the  whole  salary  after  thirty  T«ar&.  Tb«r  w'lAfjmh  ntA  vr- 
phans  have  a  peosioo  of  one-third  *A  the  salary.  WA  t/>  ez^owid  V/t  A. 
^hi^  may  be  increased  if  tbere  be  lujn.  xtxMH  *Jjt^  ^Ji^rtti.  ^Ptk^sr 
teadiers  are  without  pension. 

BroMeJUs  of  Im*trmeli»%^ — The  stodief  art  dii  j-i*^  nA/^  *m  Htr>^Jy  'z*^ 

Bgatory,  the  cooditiooafly  oUigaiory.  and  itjt  **'/^r.AL     Vua^  tr.ikt  irr*; 

obligatory  VEfoa  all  stodeota.  wrxiyj^  exo^'*.i'A.  a?^  r^^i^x^jf^  Ijt^.'.  x'A 

Greek,  the  native  language,  p^j^jirv^j  msA  L^f^jijrr.  uai^kjf^iVA?^»^st    '.A^vf*. 

Idstory,  physies,  and  the  e^eouecu  of  ihyj^r^r — ^m  'a^^j^k  a>^«^  '/^  '  y 

QBiitted  in  the  kywer  gyautt^usu.     The  *jfjuiXifj9A^',r  'r^: .pi^jr-y  >^*y  ^^<*x 

IB  may  be  made  abgoiotrfT  oUsgatiorT  vyx^  its:r  t?j'j>xj^  «*  v^,  «  '.  ^  ut 

pareoti,  audi  as  tlie  ptv»itia3  kziraaim.  wt^vxe  '/K^rt  *jj*a.  *Jj^  ^/^timm* 

tte  spoken.     Other  btaiwiw*  vt  wiioujr  Vgfjf^ 
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A  "  Plan  of  Study  "  is  annually  drawn  up  at  each  gymnasiom  and  mA* 
mittcd  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Ministry.  There  is  much  uniformity 
in  these  plans,  the  greatest  variations  occurring  at  gymnasiums  whete 
German  is  not  the  native  language  of  a  majority  of  the  students.  In  the 
"  Plan  of  Organization  **  upon  which  the  gymnasial  system  is  based,  the 
object  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  each  branch  of  instruction  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  pursued  are  detailed,  aa  is  very  briefly  indi- 
cated in  the  following  sections. 

Liitin, — In  the  lower  gymnasiums  an  intimate  acqaamtance  with  Latin 
etymobgy  and  with  the  most  necessary  rules  of  syntax  is  secured,  not  so 
much  by  strictly  conducted  recitations  and  a  memorizing  of  the  rules,  as 
by  numerous,  carefully  prepared,  written  and  oral  excrcisea  In  the  first 
class,  eight  hours  weekly  are  given  to  practice  in  the  regular  declensions, 
rules  of  gender,  adjectives,  the  more  important  pronouns,  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numbers,  the  regular  conjugations,  the  use  of  the  infinitive  after 
certain  verbs  and  adjective  predicates,  and  of  the  subjunctive  after  certain 
conjunctions.  With  this  is  associated  translation,  both  from  and  into 
Latin,  and  the  memorizing  of  all  the  occurring  Latin  words.  Afterwards 
a  half-hour  weekly  is  given  to  composition  with  close  reference  to  the 
acquired  grammar  and  vocabulary.  In  the  second  class  an  equal  time  is 
given  to  the  remainder  of  the  etymology  and  to  the  use  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  and  of  the  ablative  absolute,  with  a  like  preparation 
and  correction  of  written  exercises.  In  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  (six 
hours,)  the  syntax  is  limited  to  the  most  necessary  rules,  avoiding  the 
more  difficult  details,  the  object  being  to  assure  perfect  clearness  of  under- 
standing and  thoroughness  in  application.  In  the  third  class,  four  hours 
are  given  to  reading  *^  Historia  Anti(jua/^  and  in  the  fourth,  to  Caesar^s 
Bellum  Gallicum  and  selections  from  Ovid,  with  some  instructions  in 
prosody.  The  written  exercises  are  always  orally  corrected  in  class,  the 
teacher  afterwards  satisfying  himself  by  inspection  that  the  corrections 
have  been  understandingly  made  by  the  student 

In  the  higher  gymnasium  the  course  is  continued  by  numerous  written 
exercises,  (one  hour  weekly,)  aiming  at  accuracy  in  grammar  and  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  peculiarities  of  Latin  expression  and  the  general  principles 
of  Latin  style,  increasing  gradually  in  difficulty  and  made  really  beneficial 
by  most  scrupulous  correction.  In  the  fifth  class,  five  hours  are  given  to 
an  equally  careful  reading  of  Livy  and  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses — in  the  sixth, 
the  same  time  to  Sallust,  Cicero,  Caesar's  Bellum  Civile,  and  Virgil — in 
the  seventh,  four  hours  to  Cicero,  and  the  iEneid — and  in  the  eighth,  four 
hours  to  Tacitus  and  Horace. 

Greek. — In  the  lower  gymnasium  there  should  be  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  etymology  of  the  Attic  dialect  and  of  the  most  essential  rules  of 
syntax,  continued  in  the  higher  classes  by  the  reading  of  the  best  classics, 
so  far  as  the  limited  time  given  to  the  branch  permits.  The  study  is 
commenced  in  the  third  class  and  the  method  of  the  Latin  course  is  pur- 
sued throughout    Students  not  intending  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond 
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ihe  lower  gymnasium  maj  be  released  from  Greek  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  instead  of  which,  in  the  Vienna  gymnasium,  thorough  in- 
struction in  French  is  given.  Four  hours  are  devoted  to  Greek  in  the 
fourth  and  seventh  classes,  and  five  in  the  remainder.  Xenophon  is  com- 
menced in  the  fourth  class,  followed  by  the  Iliad  and  Herodotus — in  the 
seventh  class,  the  Odyssey,  Demosthenes*  minor  orations,  and  Sophocles — 
in  the  eighth,  Plato  and  Sophocles. 

GtrfnaTL — Ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language  correctly  is 
the  object  aimed  at  in  this  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnasium — in  the 
higher  classes,  readiness  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  language  for  the 
expression  of  thought,  a  broader  historical  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
its  literature,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  principal 
styles  of  prose  and  poetry.     Four  hours  are  given  to  it  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  two  hours  in  the  fifth,  and  three  in  the  remainder.     Com- 
mencing with  a  review  of  what  has  been  learned  of  the  simple  sentence  in 
the  common  school,  further  grammatical  instruction  is  confined  to  the  two 
lower  classes  and  principally  to  the  syntax  of  the  compound  sentence. 
Great  care  is  taken,  by  means  of  well  arranged  dictation  exercises,  to  se- 
cure a  fixed  orthography,  and  duo  attention  is  given  to  the  spelling  of 
foreign  words.     The  reading  books  contain  only  pieces  that  are  classical 
in  style,  serving  also  to  illustrate  the  instruction  that  is  given  in  other 
branches,  and  designed  to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  student     The  exercises  in  this  connection  are  reading,  grammatical 
analysis,  recitation  of  the  contents  of  the  pieces,  and  committing  to  mem- 
ory the  finer  ones,  with  instruction  in  style  and  metrics.     The  written 
exercises  (at  least  once  in  two  weeks,)  commence  with  a  simple  writing 
over  of  short  tales  and  descriptions,  chiefly  geographical  or  from  natural 
history,  advancing  gradually  in  the  liberty  of  expression  that  is  allowed 
in  the  reproduction.     In  the  second  and  subsequent  classcH,  the  subjects 
are  usually  connected  with  the  history  lessons,  and  in  the  fourth  class 
may  include  forms  of  business  composition. 

In  the  higher  classes  the  written  exercises  are  designed  to  promote  in- 
creased dexterity  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  language,  and  have  close 
relation  with  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  the  other  branches, 
which  are  now  of  a  character  to  excite  deeper  thought  and  to  give  clear- 
ness and  a  degree  of  originality  to  the  ideas  of  the  pupil.  Tlie  instruction 
in  history  and  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  and  of  Ger- 
man literature  afford  an  abundance  of  material,  while  the  previous  study 
of  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  secures  the  requisite  character  of 
thought  Finally,  readiness  in  oral  discourse  is  cultivated  in  the  eighth 
class  by  exercises  in  which  two  students  engage  in  dijicussion  ufKin  a 
selected  theme,  followed  by  the  criticisms  of  the  class  and  the  cr^ncludiriK 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  history  of  the  literature  of  the  earlier  and 
middle  ages  is,  as  taught,  principally  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
language.  No  text-book  is  used  aside  from  the  rea/lcrs.  Of  nio<lem  lit4;r- 
ature  the  students  are  1^  to  gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  by  Uieir 
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private  reading.  An  analytical  treatment  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
sesthetics  forms  an  exercise  of  the  higher  class. 

When  German  is  not  the  prevalent  language  in  a  district,  instruction 
in  the  native  language  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  above  de- 
scribed with  German.  Where  instruction  is  given  in  a  provincial  lan- 
guage not  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the  students,  it  commences  in  the  sec- 
ond class  and  is  limited,  in  the  lower  gymnasiums,  to  fluency  in  reading 
and  speaking,  and  in  the  higher  classes  to  grammatical  correctness  and 
readiness  in  composition  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  literature.  Ger- 
man is  strictly  obligatory  upon  all,  even  where  it  is  not  the  language  of 
instruction.  A  third  language  cannot  be  commenced,  even  as  a  condi- 
tionally obligatory  branch,  till  the  fifth  class. 

Geography  and  History. — Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  course 
are  given' to  instruction  in  these  branches.  After  a  full  year  spent  in  ac- 
quiring a  correct  idea  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  earth^s  surface 
and  its  most  important  political  divisions,  geography  for  the  rest  of  the 
course  is  taught  in  immediate  connection  with  history,  so  that  from  the 
first,  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  man  and  of  the  land  to  the  people  is  made 
the  prime  consideration.  In  the  three  higher  classes  of  the  lower  gym- 
nasium, historical  instruction  includes  a  simple  but  animated  description 
of  the  most  important  events  and  characters  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
impressing  the  more  important  names  and  dates  by  recitations  and  re- 
views— ^modern  history  being  taught  to  the  most  advantage  in  association 
with  the  principal  facts  of  Austrian  history.  In  the  upper  gymnasium 
most  stress  is  laid  upon  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  the  development 
of  states  and  of  their  constitution  and  culture,  giving  special  prominence 
to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  its  ethnography.  State  constitution  and  administration,  physical 
resources,  &c.  The  written  exercises,  already  described,  are  of  great  ser- 
vice in  their  impressive  and  suggestive  influence. 

Mathematics. — Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  mathematics  in  the 
lower  gymnasium.  The  arithmetical  instruction  is  intended  to  suffice  for 
the  practical  wants  of  those  entering  immediately  into  business  and  to 
prepare  for  the  algebraical  instruction  of  the  higher  clavSses.  A  full  un- 
derstanding of  each  operation  is  united  with  dexterity  in  its  application 
and  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  in  actual  life  to  which  the  rule  will 
apply.  The  elements  of  algebra  in  the  third  class  serve  to  make  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  more  easily  understood  and  train  the  student  to  inde- 
pendent thought  in  the  translation  of  given  relations  into  the  language  of 
mathematical  symbols.  In  all  this  instruction  no  text-book  is  employed. 
Systematic  but  not  strictly  demonstrative  exercises  upon  the  relations 
and  properties  of  geometrical  figures  also  tend  to  awaken  the  mathemat- 
ical faculty,  which  at  a  later  age  is  with  more  difficulty  aroused  to  per- 
sistent action.  In  the  higher  gymnasium  the  chief  object  of  algebraical 
instruction  is  a  full  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  numbers  and  of 
arithmetical  operations,  with  exercises  in  those  more  difficult    In  geom- 
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etry  (which  includes  trigonometrj,  analytical  geometry,  and  conic  Mo- 
tions,) there  is  sought  to  be  obtained  a  readiness  in  the  original  demon- 
stration and  solution  of  propositions  and  problems  based  upon  already 
known  and  understood  principles.  Four  hours  are  given  to  this  branch 
in  the  fifth  class;  three  in  the  sixth  and  seventh;  and  one  in  the  eighth. 

Natural  JTiut^ny. — Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  zoology  in  the 
first  three  semesters,  to  botany  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  class, 
and  to  mineralogy  in  the  third  class.  In  zoological  instruction,  animals 
are  classed  in  characteristic  groups,  and  the  students  are  made  fumiliar 
with  their  distinctive  differences,  with  the  aid,  so  far  as  possible,  of  spec- 
imens and  representations,  while  special  attention  is  paid  to  their  habits 
and  relations  to  mankind.  Botany  is  commenced  with  instruction  in  or- 
ganography and  terminology,  training  the  students  to  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual organs  in  numerous  distinct  species  and  to  describe  them  in  correct 
terms,  advancing  without  regard  to  systems  from  the  easiest  to  the  more 
difScult.  In  mineralogy  the  chief  attention  is  given  to  those  minerals 
which  are  most  widely  dL«;tributed,  most  useful,  or  most  important  in  sci- 
entific respects.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  higher  gymnasium 
two  hours  are  given  to  these  branches,  with  a  more  thoroughly  scientific 
treatment  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  connection  of  mineralogy  to 
geognosy,  and  of  botany  and  zoology  to  paleontology,  and  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  relations  to  man. 

Physics. — The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  physics  i:i  the  lower  g}'mna- 
sium,  (two  hours  in  the  third  class  and  three  in  the  fourth,)  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  important  laws  of  nature,  with  their  more  easily  under- 
stood applications  in  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  and  in  the  arts. 
In  the  two  highest  classes,  (for  three  hours  weekly,)  the  same  branches, 
including  chemistry  and  the  elements  of  astronomy,  are  treated  in  a  more 
thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  elementary  mathematics 
where  applicable. 

Elements  of  Philosophy. — This  instruction  includes  those  laws  of  for- 
mal logic  that  are  recognized  in  all  philosophical  systems,  (long  previ- 
ously unconsciously  followed  by  the  student  in  his  study  of  other 
branches,)  and  empirical  psychology  with  copious  reference  to  the  stu- 
dents acquirements  in  history  and  literature  and  as  a  fertile  inducement 
to  wider  thought  Any  further  extension  of  this  introduction  to  philos- 
ophy, from  the  diflQculty  of  limiting  the  subject  and  of  avoiding  a  prefer- 
ence for  some  philosophical  system,  has  been  attempted  at  but  few  insti- 
tutions. Two  hours  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cUsses  are  given  to  this 
branch. 

Religion. — Religious  instruction  is  given  throughout  the  course,  two 
hours  weekly,  with  an  additional  hour  in  the  eighth  class.  It  coniincnccs 
with  committing  the  catechism  to  memory,  followed  in  the  second  class 
by  explanations  of  the  catholic  liturgy,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
by  biblical  history.  Instruction  is  then  given  in  the  grounds  of  Christian 
ikith,  to  which  succeed,  in  the  two  highest  classes,  a  system  of  general 
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ethics  and  Church  history.  On  the  part  of  students  of  other  sects,  both 
Ghriiitian  and  Jewish,  similar  mstruction  is  required,  which  should  be 
given,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  gymnasium.  All  are  required  to  at- 
tend divine  service  and  the  religious  exercises  of  their  sect,  for  which  pur- 
pas  e  Jewish  students  are  excused  from  school  duties  upon  their  feast 

days. 

Optional  BrancTies. — These  include  penmanship,  music,  drawing,  the 
modern  languages,  stenography,  and  gymnastics.  Ornamental  penman- 
ship receives  the  most  general  attention,  all  the  members  of  the  two  low- 
est classes,  in  which  there  are  two  hours  less  of  weekly  obligatory  study, 
taking  part  in  it  So  also,  scarcely  any  gymnasium  is  without  instruction 
in  singing,  all  the  students,  except  those  that  have  no  faculty  whatever 
for  music,  being  divided  into  two  sections  for  boys*  and  mens*  voices,  and 
receiving  two  hours  instruction  each  week.  Instrumental  music  is  taught 
only  at  five  institutions.  Stenography  is  often  taken  up  in  the  higher 
classes.  Of  the  modern  languages,  French  is  the  most  common,  English 
being  taught  in  but  nine  schools,  but  Italian  in  most  of  the  gymnasiums 
of  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  Gymnastics  are  being 
gradually  introduced,  but  are  still  wholly  wanting  in  Galicia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Lombardy  and  Venice. 

Text-hooks^  Apparatus  and  Libraries. — Each  board  of  teachers  is  per- 
mitted to  select  its  text-books  from  the  catalogue  of  those  that  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  Ministry,  and  a  teacher  is  seldom  restricted  from 
asing  in  his  own  classes  text-books  of  his  own  composition,  of  which  books 
there  is  a  very  considerable  number.  In  the  modem  languages  and  other 
optional  branches,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the  individual  teachers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director.  Special  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  providing  apparatus,  natural  history  collections,  &c.,  as  aids 
in  instruction,  and  all  gymnasiums  are  required  to  be  supplied  with  wall 
maps,  globes,  atlases,  and  similar  forms  of  apparatus.  Libraries  for  both 
teachers  and  students  have  also  been  established  in  all  the  gymnasiums. 

Terms  and  Vacations, — The  school  year  continues  from  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  dlst  of  July — commencing  and  ending  in  Galicia  and  Buko- 
wina  a  month  earlier,  in  the  Littorale  and  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  a 
month  later.  Five  days  vacation  are  given  between  the  semesters,  and 
the  directors  can  excuse  from  attendance  upon  four  other  days.  Thurs- 
days, or  two  afternoons  in  each  week,  are  also  free.  In  some  of  the  city 
gymnasiums  it  has  become  customary  to  give  all  the  instruction  in  the 
obligatory  branches  in  the  forenoon. 

Requirements  for  admissian. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at 
least  nine  years  of  age  and  have  a  legal  certificate  of  having  passed  through 
the  studies  of  the  fourth  high  school  cla^s  and  the  preceding  gymnasial 
studies.  An  examination  is  required  before  admission  to  the  first  class, 
but  otherwise  only  when  the  candidate  has  not  previously  belonged  to  a 
public  gymnasium.  When  there  are  many  candidates  found  unprepared 
for  admission  to  the  first  class,  a  preparatory  class  may  be  formed,  either 
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temporarily  or  |>ermanentl7,  ^^  which  the  instruction  is  limited  to  Uo% 
guage  and  arithmetic,  the  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  religion,  geog« 
raphj,  and  natural  history  as  transient  students  (JBoipitanUn)  of  the  first 
class.  The  number  of  students  in  a  class  should  not  exceed  fifty,  this 
limit  being  maintained  by  dismissal  to  other  gymnasiums  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  parallel  classes.  But  the  establishment  of  the  latter  is  not  imper- 
ative, and  is  not  permitted  at  the  State  gymnasiums  if  great  diflBculty  at- 
tends the  procurement  of  rooms  and  teachers.  Still  where  the  attendance 
at  the  lower  gymnasium  makes  a  division  of  its  classes  a  permanent  ne- 
cessity, an  increase  of  teacherships  is  allowed  even  at  the  latter  institu- 
tions. If  this  excess  extends  to  the  higher  classes,  the  establishment  of  s 
new  gymnasium  is  preferable. 

Tuition  Fees. — An  admission  fee  of  2  fl.  10  kr.  is  required  at  the  State 
g3rmnasiums  and  may  be  imposed  at  the  others.  The  tuition  fees  at  most 
of  the  State  gymnasiums  amount  to  12  fl.  60  kr.,  paid  semi-annually  in 
advance,  varying  to  some  extent  at  other  schools.  All  members  of  the 
two  higher  classes  who  belong  to  a  religious  order  are  exempt  from  these 
fees,  and  other  needy  students  are  exempted  upon  gaining  a  first-grade 
certificate  and  the  highest  credits  for  morals,  attention  and  diligence. 
The  number  thus  gratuitiously  instructed  amounted  in  1858  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent  and  had  increased  in  1868  to  forty -two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  students.  This  exemption  in  most  cases  continues 
through  the  course,  unless  forfeited  by  an  unfavorable  report  in  morals, 
a  third-grade  certificate,  or  a  second-grade  certificate  for  two  semesters  in 
succession. 

Discipline. — To  aid  in  maintaining  order  there  is  in  each  room  a  **  class- 
book  "  for  the  record  by  each  teacher  of  the  absences,  tardiness,  and  moral 
behavior  of  the  students  during  his  hours  of  instruction.  The  usual  pun- 
ishments are  retention  in  school  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  for  the 
study  of  neglected  lessons,  private  or  public  reprimand  by  the  teacher  or 
director,  imprisonment  for  eight  hours  or  less,  (but  not  at  night,)  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  gymnasium,  from  all  intermediate  schools  df  the  Em- 
pire, or  from  all  educational  institutions  of  every  kind.  The  first  grade  of 
expulsion  must  be  with  the  approval  of  the  provincial  authorities,  the  latter 
with  that  of  the  State  Ministry.  The  visiting  of  inns  and  coffee  houses 
can  only  be  occasional,  and  play  there  is  wholly  forbidden.  Other  re- 
strictions may  be  imposed  by  the  board  of  teachers.  School  mass  and 
school  prayers  are  regularly  held,  with  exhortations  upon  Sundays  and 
feast  days,  and  a  due  observance  of  Passion  week.  The  Holy  Sacrament 
is  usually  administered  five  times  a  year. 

Examinations  and  Gradations. — A  gradation  of  the  students  is  made 
at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  notes  of  the  individual  teachers  in 
each  study  are  compared  by  the  teachers  of  the  class,  unitedly,  and  a 
judgment  is  passed  upon  the  morals,  attention,  and  diligence  of  each  stu- 
dent, upon  which  the  board  of  teachers  bases  the  ^* general  certificate'' 
fiafwrififstion^  diowing  the  eminent  or  simple  fitness  of  tib^  student  for  tbe 
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next  higher  course  of  study,  or  his  rclatiye  or  absolute  unfitness.  A 
stricter  gradation  into  three  classes  is  also  made,  with  a  more  careful 
weighing  of  all  the  influencing  circumstances.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  promotion,  a  written  examination  is  held  in  the  lan- 
guages, history,  and  mathematics,  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and 
teachers  of  the  respective  branches  in  the  next  higher  class,  supplemented 
by  an  oral  examination  if  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Failure 
in  a  single  branch  prevents  promotion,  unless  for  special  reasons  a  second 
examination  be  granted  at  the  close  of  vacation.  The  classification  is 
published  in  the  **  Hauptkatalog,**  and  with  the  report  of  the  board  of 
teachers  is  forwarded  to  the  provincial  authorities.  This  examination 
may  be  followed  by  exhibition  exercises  and  a  distribution  of  prizes,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  annual  report,  or  '^programme,^^  is  published,  containing 
a  scientific  or  pedagogical  essay,  the  plan  of  study  and  statistics  of  the 
gymnasium,  <fcc.  A  regular  exchange  of  programmes  is  made  between 
all  the  gymnasiums  of  Austria,  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  Prussia,  and 
thirty  in  Bavaria. 

The  ''  maturity  examination  "  forms  the  keystone  of  the  whole  course 
of  gymnasial  study,  without  which  no  student  can  be  matriculated  in  any 
department  of  an  Austrian  university,  nor  claim  the  legal  advantages  re- 
sulting from  attendance  at  a  foreign  institution.  Two  months  before  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  those  who  desire  it  report  themselves  in  writing, 
tlirough  their  parents,  to  the  class-teacher  of  the  highest  class,  and  the 
board  of  teachers  can  dissuade  but  cannot  exclude  from  the  examination 
any  thus  presenting  themselves.  The  gymnasial  inspector  fixes  the  time 
and  appoints  the  subjects  for  the  written  examination,  which  consists  of 
a  composition  in  the  native  language,  (for  which  five  hours  are  given,)  a 
translation  from  Latin,  (two  hours,)  and  from  Greek,  (three  hours,)  a 
translation  into  Latin,  (three  hours,)  a  mathematical  exercise,  (four  hours,) 
and  also  an  exercise  in  a  second  provincial  language,  if  its  study  has  been 
obligatory  upon-  any  student  The  decision  upon  this  examination  is 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  class.  The  oral  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  inspector,  or  his  deputy,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  higher 
class,  excepting  philosophy  and  in  some  cases  the  language  of  instruction. 
The  object  of  both  examinations  is  a  determination  of  the  degree  of  mental 
maturity  acquired  by  the  student,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by  the 
inspector,  the  director,  and  the  examining  teachers  conjointly  upon  the 
degree  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for  admission  to  the  University.  The  con- 
sequent certificate  details  the  studies  and  moral  conduct  of  the  student 
during  the  gymnasial  course  and  his  standing  in  each  study.  Candidates 
found  unfitted  are  rejected  for  a  half  or  whole  year. 

Private  InstructiorL — Private  students  may  be  enrolled  at  any  gym- 
nasium as  "  priyatisten,'*  under  the  same  conditions  as  govern  the  admis- 
sion of  regular  students,  receiving  no  instruction  but  required  to  be  pres- 
ent at  all  examinations  and  treated  at  the  maturity  examination  in  every 
way  like  the  public  students.    Students  not  thus  enrolled,  are  called 
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"private  students^  in  a  stricter  sense.  They  can  enter  the  gymnasial 
classes  at  any  time  by  undergoing  an  examination,  but  cannot  be  admitted 
to  the  maturity  examination  before  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  No  one 
can  open  a  private  gymnasium  but  a  citizen  of  Austria,  of  unspotted  moral 
and  political  character,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  for  gymnasial 
teachership.  The  institution  must  be  organized  essentially  in  accordance 
with  the  State  system  and  its  teachers  bo  approved  by  an  examining 
board.  The  privilege  may  be  granted  to  any  well  tested  institution  to 
rank  its  students  as  **  privatisten  **  at  a  public  gymnasium,  and  such  as 
have  long  proven  their  efficiency  may  be  themselves  raised  to  the  position 
of  public  gymnasiums. 

Training  and  Examination  of  Teachers. — The  two  institutions  at  Vi- 
enna for  the  training  of  gymnasial  teachers,  the  **  Philological  and  Histor- 
ical Seminary  "  and  the  **  Physical  Institute,^*  are  both  attached  to  the 
philosophical  department  of  the  Vienna  University  and  are  conducted  by 
its  professors.  The  exercises  at  the  Seminary  consist  of  written  exercises 
in  classical  philology,  oral  translations  and  explanations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  essays  and  disputations  upon  historical  and  other  themes, 
and  colloquies  with  the  instructor.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  and  open  to 
all  members  of  the  philosophical  department  of  the  university.  After  a 
half-year's  attendance  upon  the  exercises,  students  may  become  regular 
members  of  the  philological  or  historical  department  of  the  Seminary,  or 
of  both,  obligating  themselves  to  a  two  years'  attendance  upon  the  exer- 
cises of  their  division.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  Physical  Institute 
who  have  heard  mathematical  and  physical  lectures  for  at  least  a  year  at 
a  university  or  technical  institute.  The  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  six 
of  whom  receive  stipends,  and  the  course  continues  through  three  semes- 
ters. After  a  course  of  practice  in  the  experiments  required  in  physical 
instruction  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  engaged  in  independent  scientific 
investigations,  for  which  they  have  the  aid  of  the  university  library  and 
observatory.  The  material  and  apparatus  required  for  their  use  is  fur- 
nished gratuitously.  The  organization  of  the  Philological  and  Historical 
Seminaries  at  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  Prague,  and  Lembcrg  is  similar. 

Candidates  for  a  teachership  must  present  themselves  to  an  examining 
board  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  three  years*  uni- 
versity course.  For  the  purpose  of  examination  the  studies  of  the  gym- 
nasium are  divided  into  five  groups;  viz. — (1.)  The  entire  course  of  clas- 
sical study — (2.)  of  geography  and  history — (3.)  of  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, or  natural  history  for  the  whole  course  with  mathematics  and  physics 
for  the  lower  gymnasium — (4.)  elements  of  philosophy,  with  one  of  the 
first  three  groups  for  the  lower  gymnasium — and  (6.)  the  German  lan- 
guage, with  one  classical  language  for  the  entire  course  and  the  other  for 
the  lower  gymnasium,  with  or  without  a  provincial  language.  Catochists 
should  pass  an  examination  in  the  first  three  groups  for  the  lower  gym- 
nasium only,  or  in  the  elements  of  philosophy,  in  German,  or  in  a  provin- 
cial language.    The  requirements  in  the  several  groups  are— (1.)  a  thor- 
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ougb  reading  of  the  classics  used  in  the  gymnasiums  and  knowledge  of 
Qreek  and  Roman  history,  and  requisite  familiarity  with  classical  philol- 
ogy— (2.)  a  £uniliarity  with  the  pragmatical  connection  of  events,  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  geography,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  the  ancients  and  of  Austria — (8.)  a  ready  familiarity 
with  elementary  mathematics,  practice  in  analytical  geometry,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  calculus,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physics,  of 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  mathematical  geography,  of  the  principal  sys- 
tems of  natural  history,  of  geology,  and  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
animals  and  plants — (4.)  the  study  of  philosophical  works  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy — and  (5.)  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  language  in  question,  in  connection  with  political  history,  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  older  authors  and  fsimiliarity  with  the  classical  works  in 
the  language. 

The  examination  requires  two  exercises  upon  the  special  subject  of  ex- 
amination, with  a  third  having  a  didactic  purport,  for  the  preparation  of 
which,  twelve  weeks  are  given ;  an  additional  exercise  in  each  branch,  to 
be  completed  in  twelve  hours ;  an  oral  examination  as  a  test  of  correct- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  language  of  instruction  and  of  German ;  and,  finally, 
a  trial  year  spent  in  actual  instruction.  The  certificate  of  the  board  con- 
tains, in  detail,  the  result  of  the  examination  and  their  opinion  of  the  can- 
didate. The  trial  year  is  spent  at  a  public  gymnasium  selected  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  where  he  has  charge  of  two  classes,  usually  for  six 
hours  in  the  week,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  and  class  ordina- 
riua.  If  his  incapacity  is  evident  he  may  be  immediately  removed ;  other- 
rise  he  receives  a  certificate  firom  the  board  of  teachers.  If  the  candidate 
9e  not  appointed  to  a  position  within  three  years  thereafter,  he  is  required 
»o  ootain  a  renewal  of  his  certificate  from  a  board  of  examiners,  with  or 
without  a  second  examination. 

£!dueavional  Funds  and  Expense  of  the  Gymnasiums. — The  "  Educa- 
tional Fund  "  is  in  reality  composed  of  the  several  provincial  funds  con- 
centered at  Vienna,  and  is  designed  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  gym- 
nasiums, but  for  the  real  schools  and  especially  the  universities.  These 
funds  suffered  much  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  century  from  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  government,  which  compelled  in  after  years 
appropriations  fi*om  the  State  treasury  and  the  setting  apart  of  certain  rev- 
enues for  the  supply  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  fund.  The  income  of  the 
fund  in  1864  amounted  to  1,071,021  fl.,  of  which  256,026  fl.  belonged  to 
Bohemia,  233,202  fl.  to  Lower  Austria,  126,240  fl.  to  Moravia,  and  104, 
979  fl.  to  Galicia.  Of  the  whole  amount,  624,165  fl.  were  derived  from 
invested  capital,  227,310  fl.  from  tuition  fees  at  the  gymnasiums,  real 
schools,  and  universities,  and  the  remainder  from  .various  other  sources. 

The  expenses  of  a  complete  gymnasium  may  be  estimated  to  average 
17-18,000  fl.,  and  of  a  lower  gymnasium,  9-10,000  fl.,  and  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  State  to  both  classes  must  be  about  900,000  fl.  Adding  to 
this  the  grants  made  to  other  than  State  gymnasiums,  and  not  taking  into 
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coDsiderfttion  the  expenses  of  iDspection  and  administnition,  there  i  an  be 
no  doubt  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  income  is  absorbed  upon 
these  institutions,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  real  schools  and  universi* 
ties  &11  almost  wholly  as  a  tax  upon  the  State  treasury.  Considering  that 
the  gymnasiums  of  the  religious  orders  are  sustained  at  a  somewhat  lets 
expense  (6-12,000  fl.),  it  may  be  approximately  estimated  that  about 
1,400,000  fl.  are  annually  expended  in  all  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of 
the  Empire  for  the  support  of  gymnasial  instruction. 

III.— RSSULTS  OF  THB  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

While,  as  has  been  seen,  the  development  of  gymnasial  instruction  in 
Austria  equals,  in  many  respects,  that  in  most  of  the  States  of  Germany, 
there  is  still  room  fbr  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  intermediate 
schools,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  grades.  Nowhere  is  their  useful- 
ness, as  yet  certainly,  limited  by  their  redundance.  In  the  Tyrol,  where 
they  are  relatively  most  abundant,  there  is  still  but  one  gymnasial  student 
to  414  inhabitants ;  but  one  to  469  in  Moravia  and  Silesia ;  to  568  in  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Camiola;  to  615' in  Lower  Austria  and  the  Liltoralc;  to  675 
in  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria ;  to  800  in  Dulmatia,  Galicia,  Bukowina, 
and  Styria ;  to  875  in  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  and  to  2,500  in  the  Fron- 
tier— while  as  respects  nationality,  there  is  but  one  student  to  845  Jews, 
687  Germans,  670  Poles,  Szechish  Moravians,  and  Slovenes,  778  Italians, 
and  12-1800  Wallachs,  Ruthenes,  Croats,  and  Serbians.  The  increase  of 
attendance,  however,  especially  since  1858,  has  been  very  large,  amount- 
ing since  1851  to  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  (excepting  the  Ty- 
rol, Dalmatia,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  tho  increase  was  much 
less,)  and  as  an  evident  refutation  of  the  asserted  Germanizing  tendency 
of  the  system,  this  increase  has  been  in  most  cases  much  the  greatest 
among  the  non-German  races.  There  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
stant diminution  in  the  number  of  private  scholars,  showing  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  newly  organized  gymnasiums  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
and  more  opulent  classes.  Indeed  more  than  two-fifths  of  tho  **privati8- 
ten"  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  half  of  the 
remainder  in  the  five  chief  cities  of  German  Austria.  This  last  fact  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  already  overcrowded  condition  of  tho  lower  classes. 
This  overcrowding  of  the  classes,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  rapidly 
increased  attendance,  is  far  too  general  for  the  good  of  the  institutions, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  lower  classes  exceeding,  and  sometimes  very  largely, 
the  legal  maximum  of  fifty  in  a  room.  The  same  occurs,  but  to  a  loss  ex- 
tent, in  tho  upper  classes. 

The  number  of  assistants  has  since  1856  averaged  one- third  that  of  the 
regular  teachers,  and  the  disproportion  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. The  information  respecting  the  efficiency  of  tho  examining  boards 
is  incomplete,  but  it  would  appear  that  from  1851  to  18G3,  there  were 
1,122  teachers  examined  and  approved.  In  1868,  of  tho  297  regular 
teachers  at  the  gymnasiums  of  the  religious  orders,  but  forty-eight  of  the 
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126  located  since  1850  had  been  examined — on  the  other  hand,  of  the  570 
at  the  other  gymnasiums,  but  twenty-seven  out  of  442  had  not  been  ex- 
amined. Great  disadvantages  and  discouragement  doubtless  result  not 
only  from  the  withholding  the  right  Of  pension  from  the  teachers  of 
the  religious  gymnasiums,  but  also  from  the  precarious  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances o^  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  at  all  the  gymnasiums.  It  was 
shown  by  Bonitz  in  18G1  that  within  the  preceding  ten  years  the 
incomes  of  the  teachers  had  fallen  ofi^  while  the  demand  for  preparatory 
training  and  efficiency  had  greatly  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  necessary  expenses  of  living  were  considerably  greater — the  cost 
of  house-rent,  board  and  fuel  for  a  married  couple  without  children 
being  estimated  at  not  much  less  than  000  fl.  in  Vienna,  700  fl.  in 
Prague,  and  600  fl.  in  other  cities,  and  not  much  less  for  an  unmarried 
person.  On  entering  service  the  condition  of  the  teacher  compares 
not  unfavorably  with  that  of  other  State  officials  of  like  grade,  but  the 
comparison  becomes  constantly  less  favorable,  the  increase  of  income 
affording  small  compensation  for  the  elsewhere  existing  chance  of  pro- 
motion. 

The  efficiency  of  many  institutions  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  want  of 
suitable  provision  for  libraries  and  other  collections.  Forty-one  gymna- 
siums have  libraries  for  the  teachers  of  over  2,000  and  averaging  8,500 
volumes  each,  while  there  are  others  with  but  a  hundred  volumes,  or  even 
less,  and  of  the  students*  libraries  there  are  but  twenty-two  that  average 
over  2,000  volumes  and  in  many  gymnasiums  they  are  wholly  wanting. 
The  deficiency  is  made  up,  however,  in  some  cases  by  access  to  the  libra- 
nes  of  other  institutions.  The  natural  history  cabinets  are  mostly  of  very 
recent  establishment  and  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Vienna.  Fourteen  gymnasiums  have  collections  of 
vertebrate  aninuils  averaging  400  specimens,  twelve  have  collections  of 
invertebrates  that  average  6,500  specimens,  and  twenty-three  have  herba- 
riums that  average  4,000  specimens.  The  mineralogical  cabinets,  of  which 
tifty-seven  average  over  2,000  specimens,  are  in  general  the  best  arranged. 
In  the  larger  cities  use  is  made  of  the  various  museums,  but  the  backward- 
ness of  instruction  at  many  schools  is  due  to  the  want  of  all  means  of  illus- 
tration. The  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics,  geometry,  geography, 
&c.,  is  also  too  often  greatly  deficient 

The  amount  of  stipends  paid  in  1863  was  206,373  fl.,  of  which  56,298  fl. 
belonged  to  the  gymnasiums  of  Bohemia,  81,351  fl.  to  Lower  Austria,  and 
25,659  fl.  to  Galicia — the  amount  of  each  stipend  averaging  about  100  fl. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  stipends  derived  from  the  tuition  fees,  the  need 
of  State  appropriations  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  private  endowments 
has  been  more  apparent.  Some  assistance  is  derived  from  aid  societies, 
collections,  concerts,  &c.,  but  many  students  are  compelled  to  gain  a  por- 
tion of  their  support  by  the  private  instruction  of  pupils  of  the  lower 
classes  or  in  the  common  schools. 
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Upon  a  compftrison  of  the  ages  of  the  students  si  the  close  of  the  first 
year  at  all  the  gyinntsiums  with  those  in  the  highest  class,  it  is  found 
that  the  course  of  study  is  actually  completed  within  the  prescribed  eight 
years.  The  exceptions  occur  chiefly  in  the  polyglot  provinces,  where  the 
instruction  of  the  common  school  is  the  most  deficient  Were  admission 
deferred  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  year,  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  instruction  would  be  removed,  as  much  of  the 
OYor-burdening  complained  of  in  the  lowest  class  is  due  to  the  di^focMve 
preparation  of  the  entering  scholars.  The  course  of  study,  notwitlisund- 
ing  the  complaints  at  first  made  against  it,  has  already  gained  general  ap- 
proval Some  changes  might  be  advantageously  made  in  regard  to  geog- 
raphy and  history,  as  well  is  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  need 
is  also  felt  of  placing  drawing  among  the  obligatory  branches  of  the  lower 
gymnasium.  In  the  optional  branches — in  singing  and  gymnastics  es- 
pecially— it  is  desirable  that  tuition  fees  were  done  away  with.  A  partial 
criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  instruction  may  be  found  in  the  results  of  the 
annual  classification,  at  which  the  percentage  of  those  found  fitted  for 
promotion  was  in  1B58  and  in  the  seven  preceding  years  al>out  seventy- 
six  per  cent,  and  has  since  increased  to  eighty-four  per  cent.  Yet  there 
has  been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  that  have  at- 
tained the  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  for  preeminent  scholarship,  from 
one-fifth  in  1851  to  one-seventh  in  1863.  In  close  conformity  with  the 
results  of  this  classification  is  the  relative  number  of  scholars  in  the  sev- 
eral classes,  the  larger  decrease  from  the  fourth  to  the  fi(\)i  and  from  the 
fifth  to  the  sixth  classes  being  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  gymnasial  course,  or  at  least  after  a  single  year  in  the 
higher  gymnasium.  At  the  close  of  the  course  about  one-seventh  leave 
without  undergoing  the  maturity  examination,  of  whom  two-thirds  engage 
in  theological  study.  Of  those  examined,  ninety-two  per  cent,  succeed  at 
once,  two-fifths  of  the  remainder  being  rejected  for  six  months — the  rest, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  passing  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Nearly  one- 
fifth  receive  the  highest  grade  of  certificate.  The  standing  of  the  **  priva- 
tisten  "  at  the  examination  is  found  notably  inferior  to  that  of  the  gym- 
nasial students.  Of  those  that  have  passed  the  maturity  examination 
the  statistics  of  many  years  show  that  with  great  unifoniiity  forty- 
one  per  cent  engage  in  the  study  of  theology,  thirty-seven  in  law.  and 
political  economy,  thirteen  in  medical,  and  seven  per  cent  in  philosophical 
study. 

But  slight  changes  can  be  pointed  out  as  desirable  in  the  method  of 
administration,  prominent  among  which  would  be  the  restoration  of 
the  provincial  school  authorities  in  the  form  that  existed  from  1850  to 
18M. 
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m.    REAL  SCHOOLS  IN  AUSTRIA. 


1.     History, 

Soon  after  the  idea  of  the  real  schools  had  taken  root  in  Germany,  the 
Moravian  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  projected  the  establishment 
of  a  "Mechanics*  School"  and  in  1751  approved  a  plan  drawn  up  for  it 
by  Rabstcin,  but  the  want  of  suitable  teachers  and  books  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  seven-years  war,  prevented  its  going  into  operation.  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  had  already  in  1745  organized  the  first  university 
lectures  upon  experimental  physics  and  in  1757  those  upon  mechanics, 
had  in  1763  permitted  instruction  in  book-keeping  to  be  given  at  the  Pia- 
rist  schools,  and  even  established  several  schools  for  apprentices.  Wolf 
soon  afterwards  came  from  Baden  to  Vienna  and  laid  before  the  Empress 
the  plan  of  a  real  institute,  to  include  a  real  academy,  real  school,  and  an 
apprentices'  school,  and  after  a  trial  course  in  1770  he  was  charged  with 
the  establishment  of  the  *'  Real  Commercial  Academy,"  the  purpose  of 
which  was  *'  to  afford  to  young  men,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
commercial  pursuits,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  a 
skillful  commercial  man  from  a  shopkeeper."  The  course  was  biennial 
and  included  writing  and  arithmetic,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  gen- 
eral and  commercial  geography,  the  essentials  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  logic,  morals,  philosophical  and  positive  jurisprudence,  commer- 
cial and  maritime  law,  book-keeping  and  drawing.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils was  limited  to  sixty  and  the  instruction  was  made  exclusively  prac- 
tical. But  the  prohibitive  system  of  Joseph  II.,  (1784,)  exerted  a  paraly- 
zing influence  upon  foreign  commerce,  while  domestic  trade  was  left  un- 
developed, and  thus  the  greatest  incentives  were  wanting  for  self-improve- 
ment in  the  field  for  which  the  Academy  was  designed.  While  its  defi- 
nite purpose  was  to  give  a  special  commercial  training,  it  became  the  aim 
of  the  fourth  classes  of  the  high  schools,  to  which  the  Emperor  was 
far  more  favorably  disposed,  to  give  to  some  extent  a  more  extended  gen- 
eral education  to  those  not  designing  to  pursue  a  course  of  gymnasiul 
study. 

Still  the  whole  subject  of  real  instruction  met  with  comparative  neglect 
until  after  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  appointment  of  the  commission  for 
educational  reform  in  1705,  whose  attention  was  urgently  called  to  it  by 
Rottenhann.  Less  concerned  for  common  schools  and  gymnasiums,  yet 
as  a  large  manufacturer  of  Bohemia  he  took  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting education  for  commercial  and  trade  purposes  and  became  the  cre- 
ator of  the  first  truly  real  school  of  Austria.  Under  his  direction  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  study  was  drawn  up  by  Gcrtsner,  and  was  finally  reported 
by  him  in  1799  as  the  basis  of  what  should  be  **an  entirely  novel  insti- 
tution," taking  the  place  for  the  business  classes  of  the  gymnasial  and 
philosophical  courses.  After  long  delay  the  "  Plan  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  entire  German  school  system"  appeared  in  1804, 
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which  recognized  the  real  school,  indeed,  hat  onlj  as  a  hranch  of  the 
common  schools  and  under  the  same  administration.  The  general  plaa 
of  Rottenhann  was  followed  with  some  restriction  of  the  subjects  and  re- 
duction of  the  course  to  three  years.  The  studies  proposed  as  obliga'^Tj 
were  religion,  (seven  hours  weekly,)  German,  French,  geography,  asd 
arithmetic,  (each  nine  hours,)  history  and  mechanics,  (two  hours,)  de- 
mentary  geometry,  (five  hours,)  natural  history  and  physics,  and  calli- 
graphy, (se^en  hours,)  and  drawing,  (six  hours,) — and  as  obligatory  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parent,  book-keeping,  agriculture,  mathematics  and 
drawing  for  artists  and  artisans,  and  Italian,  (five  hours  each,)  commercial 
science,  with  the  laws  of  exchange  and  a  knowledge  of  commodities, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  (four  hours,)  and  agricultural  drawing,  (three 
hours.) 

It  was  not  until  1809  that  the  Commercial  Academy  was  remodeled 
upon  this  plan  as  the  first  Austrian  real  school  Two  years  later  the  in- 
struction relative  to  agriculture  and  art  was  omitted.  As  it  was  re<juired 
for  admission  that  the  pupil  should  have  completed  both  years  of  the 
fourth  class  at  the  high  school,  the  latter  became  in  fact  a  lower  real 
school,  giving  preparatory  instruction  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  real 
school  course.  After  the  model  of  the  Vienna  school,  institutions  were 
founded  at  Brunn  in  1811,  at  Brody  in  1815,  and  at  Lemberg  in  1817,  and 
the  lower  department  of  the  naval  school  at  Tnest  was  organized  in  the 
same  year  as  a  real  school,  independent  of  the  common  school  authorities, 
as  was  now  also  that  at  Vienna,  having  been  united  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institute.  But  the  spirit  of  political  isolation  that  prevailed  in  the  gov- 
emment  and  the  restrictions  almost  prohibitory  that  were  laid  upon  com- 
merce, hindered  the  growth  of  these  institutions,  so  that  even  in  1 829  the 
three  schools  at  Briinn,  Brody  and  Lemberg  numbere<l  but  little  over  two 
hundred  pupils.  The  rapid  progress  that  now  commenced  in  the  industry 
of  Austria  awakened  a  new  interest  in  real  schools,  and  Bohemia,  which 
surpassed  all  the  other  provinces  in  the  rapid  development  of  its  mano- 
factures  and  trade,  took  the  lead  by  establishing  a  real  school  at  Prague, 
in  1833,  in  connection  with  the  polytechnic  institute,  followed  by  one  at 
Rakonitz  in  1834,  and  at  Reichenberg  in  1837.  Like  schools  were  also  or- 
ganized by  Styria  at  Gratz  in  1841,  and  at  Milan  and  Venice.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  fourth  classes  at  the  high-f»chools  was  contin- 
ually increasing  and  many  private  institutions  of  a  special  technical  or 
commercial  character  were  opened.  In  1844  a  revision  of  the  real  school 
plan  had  been  resolved  upon,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution 
of  1848. 

The  new  Ministry  of  Instruction  found  themselves  less  prepared  for  an 
immediate  reorganization  of  the  real  schools  than  of  the  gymnasium. 
Feuchtersleben  proposed  that  there  should  be  in  every  city  a  lower  real 
or  burgher  school  of  three  classes,  iormed  fr:ym  the  fourth  high  scho(4 
classes,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  the  common  school  should  be  contin* 
ned  and  at  the  same  time  special  instruction  be  given  pr^taratory  for  the 
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lower  circle  of  city  and  countrj  business.  There  should  also  be  in  each 
province  at  least  one  three-class  real  school,  in  which  the  general  branches 
of  the  lower  school  should  be  carried  still  farther  and  special  prepara- 
tion be  also  given  for  higher  technical  studies.  Exner  more  fully  devel- 
oped Feuchtersleben^s  ideas  and  adopted  the  real  schools  into  his  ^  Plan 
of  Organization  ^*  of  1849,  not  as  special  schools  for  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural science,  but  as  institutions  for  a  more  general  education,  of  which 
modem  language  and  literature  were  to  be  the  basis.  He  divided  the 
school  into  upper  and  lower  departments,  each  having  three  classes,  which 
in  the  lower  or  burgher  school  should  also  be  supplemented  by  a  year's 
eourse  of  practical  instruction  for  those  designing  to  engage  immediately 
in  business.  There  could  also  exist  incomplete  burgher  schools  of  two 
classes,  and  these,  if  supplemented  by  a  year  of  practical  instruction, 
could  be  established  as  independent  schools.  The  reorganization  of  the 
schools  according  to  these  principles  commenced  in  1850,  the  two  years' 
course  in  the  fourth  high  school  classes  was  altered  to  conform  to  the  two 
lower  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  and 
the  already  existing  schools  began  to  be  changed  to  complete  real  schools. 
The  first  new  school  of  the  kind  was  established  at  Prague,  with  Czechish 
as  the  language  of  instruction. 

But  so  much  doubt  existed  respecting  the  possibility  of  fixing  upon 
the  real  school  the  character  of  an  institution  for  general  culture,  that  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  advise  upon  the  subject,  upon  whose  motion 
the  "Statute "  of  1851  was  decreed.  This  statute  restored  the  schools  as 
institutions  for  special  instruction  preparatory  in  part  for  higher  technical 
Studies  and  in  part  for  certain  branches  of  trade,  and  made  corresponding 
thanges  in  the  course  of  study.  The  incomplete  two-class  burgher 
schools,  formed  from  the  fourth  high  school  classes,  still  retained  tlieir 
connection  with  the  common  school.  In  1853"  followed  regulations  for 
the  examination  of  teachers,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  schools  were 
made,  with  Flight  modifications,  similar  to  those  of  the  gymnasiums. 
Through  the  encouragement  and  aid  rendered  by  the  Emperor,  and 
through  the  generous  contributions  and  active  interest  of  the  communes, 
the  schools  were  increased  between  1851  and  1857  from  fourteen  institu- 
tions with  2,987  pupils  to  seventeen  complete  and  eight  lower  real  schools 
with  7,292  pupils.  Besides  these  there  were  also  established  special 
schools  of  various  kinds  in  connection  with  them,  such  as  evening  and 
Sunday  schools  for  apprentices,  commercial  departments,  schools  for  sea- 
men, &c  Only  one  complete  and  one  lower  real  school  have  been  since 
founded  by  the  State,  but  the  communes  have  exerted  themselves  with 
redoubled  zeal  as  the  necessity  for  the  higher  education  of  the  producing 
provinces  has  become  more  evident,  adding  seven  complete  and  six  lower 
real  schools  and  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  by  one-fourth.  The 
real  school  has  met,  indeed,  with  little  of  the  opposition  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  gymnasium. 
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A  journal  had  zmw  been  established  as  the  organ  of  ttie  real  schootsi 
whid^  immediatdj  opened  a  yigoroiis  discasBioii  of  the  qnestioo  of  refonn. 
The  establishment  of  nomerous  trade  and  commercial  schools  had  dimin- 
ished the  necessity  for  making  the  real  school  a  substitute  for  sudi  insti- 
tutions, and  the  need  on  the  other  hand  of  supplying  a  means  of  higher 
education  to  the  actire,  producing  burgher  class  and  of  thus  bridging  orer 
the  chasm  that  separated  them  from  the  classically  educated,  became  con- 
stantly more  evident  and  pressing.  A  closer  approach  to  the  gymnasium 
in  grade  and  organization  became  the  watchword,  and  as  numerous  new 
real  schools  were  projected  in  1863  the  reform  of  the  plan  of  study  was 
the  more  earnestly  considered.  Tabor  and  Chnidim  took  the  lead  in  the 
endowment  of  **  real  gjmnasiums,**  followed  by  Vienna,  Baden,  and  St 
Polten.  No  legislative  action,  however,  has  been  taken,  though  the  Ed- 
ucational Council  have  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  prevalent 
tendency  of  development,  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  schools  will  doubtless  soon  foUow. 

2.     Present  Organization  and  Condition  of  the  Real  Schools, 

Clamjieatum  of  the  Schools. — According  as  the  object  is  simply  to 
give  a  comparatively  complete  but  still  intermediate  degree  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  business  pursuits,  or  a  more  extended  course  preparatory 
for  the  higher  technical  institutions,  the  real  schools  are  divided  into  the 
lower  throe-class  real  school  and  the  complete  real  school  with  three  ad- 
ditional higher  classes.  In  1863  there  were  in  Austria  twenty -four  com- 
plete and  sixteen  lower  real  schools.  Though  located  chiefly  at  the  cap- 
itals or  larger  cities,  the  attendance  is  never  local  but  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  provinces.  All  are  "public*'  institutions,  i.  e.  their  certificates 
have  full  validity  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  larger  number  (28)  are 
supported  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  by  the  State  and  arc  designated  as 
"  imperial  royal  '*  institutions.  Fourteen  arc  communal  schools ;  two  are 
sustained  by  endowments ;  that  at  Gratz  is  supported  by  the  province  of 
Styri&;  and  one  at  Vienna  is  a  private  school,  organized  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Statute  and  provided  with  examined  teachers.  None 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  sectarian  character  is  lim- 
ited to  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  by  the  bishops  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  none  but  catholics  as  directors  or  regular  teachers. 

As  at  the  gymnasium,  that  language  is  to  be  used  in  instruction  with 
which  the  scholars  are  most  conversant  Still  the  German  is  predom- 
inant, both  because  the  majority  of  the  schools  are  located  in  the  German 
provinces  and  because  in  other  provinces  German  is  the  more  or  less  prev- 
alent language  of  the  business  classes.  In  thirty-one  schools  it  is  almost 
exclusively  used ;  four  are  Czechish,  one  Polish,  and  five  Italian.  Like 
the  gymnasiums,  the  real  schools  are  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  and  Instruction,  through  the  provincial  authorities.  Lower 
Austria  alone  has  as  jet  a  real  school  inspector,  the  duties  of  the  office 
being  performed  in  Moravia  and  Silesia  by  the  gymnasial  inspector  and. 
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in  the  other  provinces  hy  the  common  school  inspector.  The  Educational 
Council,  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  has  a  section  for  **  higher 
technical  institutions,  real  and  special  schools,"  with  a  single  real  school 
teacher  among  its  memhcrs. 

Teachers, — The  grade  and  relations  of  the  teachers,  their  appointment 
and  privileges,  are  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  gymnasiums.  The  com- 
plete real  schools  should  have  twelve,  and  the  lower  seven  regular  teach- 
ers. The  total  number  has  increased  from  fifty -two  regular  teachers,  (in- 
cluding directors  and  catcchists,)  twenty -one  assistant  and  sixteen  asso- 
ciate teachers  in  1851,  to  380  regular,  14G  assistant,  and  114  associate 
teachers  in  1864,  of  whom  but  twenty -nine,  besides  the  catechists,  were 
ecclesiastics  and  only  fifteen  belonged  to  the  religious  orders.  Each  reg- 
ular teacher  is  obligated  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  instruction 
per  week — the  directors,  from  ten  to  fourteen.  At  the  State  real  schools 
the  income  of  the  regular  teachers  includes  a  salary  of  G30  fl.  at  the  lower 
schools  (840  fl.  in  Vienna,)  and  at  the  complete  schools  of  C30  fl.  or  840 
fl.  according  to  the  relative  length  of  service,  (1,050  fl.  and  1,260  fl.  in  Vi- 
enna,) with  a  decennial  increase  of  210  fl.  The  director  receives  315  fl. 
in  addition.  The  catechist,  if  onh'  engaged  in  religious  instruction,  has  a 
fixed  salary  of  GOO  fl.,  (840  fl.  in  Vienna.)  In  1863  the  average  salary  of 
the  directors  in  the  State  schools  was  1,068  fl.,  and  of  the  160  regular 
teachers,  838  fl.,  (ranging  from  525  tl.  to  1,GS0  fi)  At  the  several  commu- 
nal schools  the  incomes  vary  greatly,  averaging  995  fl.  for  the  directors, 
and  817  fl.  for  the  remaining  regular  teachers. 

Studies, — The  distribution  of  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  through 
the  course  varies  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  several  schools,  few  even 
of  the  State  institutions  following  exactly  the  same  arrangement.  The 
principles  that  should  be  essentially  followed  were  laid  down  in  the  Plan 
of  Organization  of  1849,  the  Statute,  and  the  supplementary  in.structions 
of  the  Ministry  to  the  directors,  and  the  course  of  instruction  recommended 
may  be  concisely  given  as  follows. 

Religion, — This  includes  instruction  in  the  several  classes,  two  hours 
each  week,  in  the  catechism,  the  liturgy,  biblical  history,  doctrinal  relig- 
ion. Christian  morals,  and  church  history. 

German^  or  other  Language  icsed  in  instruction, — Four  hours  in  the 
two  lower  classes  and  five  in  the  remainder,  given  in  the  lower  depart- 
ment to  the  study  of  etymology  and  syntax,  exercises  in  orthography,  the 
repeating  of  pieces  from  memory,  and  written  exercises,  with  the  purpose 
of  assuring  a  correct  and  ready  use,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  of  the 
language  as  employed  in  ordinary  life.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  bus- 
iness composition  in  its  various  forms.  In  the  upper  classes  it  is  the  aim 
to  improve  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  thought  of  the  student  by 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  rhetorical  and  logical  analysis, 
reading  the  most  prominent  authors  in  the  language,  translations,  and 
study  of  the  history  of  the  modern  literature  especially.  Where  a  second 
provincial  language  is  made  obligatory  a  like  course  is  to  be  pursued  as 
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hi  as  possible,  three  or  four  hours  being  given  to  it  in  the  two  lower ' 
cUssefl^  and  two  or  three  in  the  rest 

Geography  and  Hutory. — ^Three  hours  in  the  lower  and  four  in  the 
higher  chisses.  Especial  attention  is  here  given  to  the  relations  of  geog- 
raphy to  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the  historical  development,  present 
condition,  and  conmiercial  relations  of  Austria  and  of  the  native  province. 

Mathematics, — Four  hours  are  given  in  the  two  lower  claiwes  to  arith- 
metic and  the  simpler  elements  of  algebra,  and  three  hours  in  the  third 
dass  to  mercantile  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  and  the  principles  of  ex- 
change and  custom  duties.  Higher  algebra,  geometry  and  trigrmonK'f  ry 
receive  nine  hours  in  the  fourth,  live  in  the  fifth,  and  two  in  the  sixth 
class,  while  descriptive  geometry  and  its  application  in  machinery  occu- 
pies two  hours  in  the  fourth  and  four  in  the  higher  classes. 

Natural  History. — Two  hours  in  the  first  three  semesters  of  the  lower 
school  and  in  each  of  the  upper  classes  are  given  to  zor>log}',  botany  and 
miDeralogy  in  succession,  with  special  reference  to  such  objects  as  are 
most  frequently  met  with  and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  commerce  and 
the  arts,  and  with  a  more  scientific  treatment  in  the  upper  classes. 

Physics. — Two  hours  in  the  first,  second  and  fifth  classes,  and  four  in 
the  sixth,  with  instruction  in  the  most  important  physical  laws  and  their 
application  in  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  and  in  Uschulokl  op- 
erations. 

Chemistry. — In  the  third  class  Csix  hours)  the  inf^truction  exti/nds  m/  far 
as  to  explain  the  principles  of  its  most  important  applications  in  the  art>.  and 
in  the  higher  classes  (two  hours;  the  student  is  enable]  to  read  ';herfii';al 
works  undcrstandingly  and  to  conduct  chemical  analvKes.  (yryrut'u:  thtfin- 
istry  is  included,  and  prominence  Ls  given  throti;rboijt  V*  -ucb  apphcationti 
of  chemistry  as  are  of  especial  importance  in  the  resp^rctive  pror  if  »*>?*. 

Drawing. — In  this  prominent  branch  ten  bourh  are  devoid  in  the  two 
lower  classes  to  geometrical  drawing  and  the  relatiorut  and  law*)  of  '/*-.'>- 
metrical  figures,  followed  in  the  remaining  cla-^i^-*  ^-ix  hour-/  by  ft*-.'', 
hand  drawing  after  copies,  mo^lels,  and  even  fr'»m  lutfit'try.  with  p«'T>;/e'> 
tiveand  the  rules  of  projection  and  shade,  exten'liri^r  to  ar';hiUfc';t»jra!  or- 
Damentation  and  technical  desigtis  an'l,  in  linear  drawing  t/>  pU/itt  of  rna- 
diinery  and  of  buildings.  In  the  highe*^l  rlL*-^  t^e  ir*^fr»i'Hi'/fj  i*5  *^/tSi*y' 
what  adapted  to  the  future  wants  of  tlie  Mr  vera]  M-bolar^.  aijd  u^^U:\.ii^^ 
may  take  its  place. 

Architecture  and  Machinery. — Four  ho'jr«  are  jriren  in  tlie  third  ';!*** 
to  instruction  in  regard  to  building  ti AUfr'nU  and  tr>e  phu^tAttVi  *^  bo. I-! 
bgs,  and  two  hours  in  the  sixth  Uj  the  prin':;pii  WjOtire  iy/wer>  a/^d  fori..*'. 
of  machinery,  their  uses,  and  the  adrar;ta;reit  ar.d  'lef'y,-!^  <A  *^^t. 

Calligraphy. — Two  hours  in  the  fo'jr  I'/trer  rjk>**^.  Vy  ^jtmii^ti  a/jd  K.'.;^ 
lish  running  hand  and  ornamental  j^nTxiai.f^ip. 

Practical  Course. — The  additiorial  year  of  ;.ni/^.t;':a]  jr/^tr'^'t^'/f.  P/r  frt/; 
dents  who  desire  farther  training  without  er.t^rif./  iLe  b'jff^er  dfepur^v-^-J-t 
oocoTB  only  at  the  sdio<^  at  Gampendorl!^  Pra^rue,  aiyi  i^'n^k.     In  ti.M 
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course,  technology,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  is  a  prominent  branch,  ■ 
to  which  is  closely  allied  a  knowledge  of  commodities,  whether  raw  or 
manufactured.  It  also  includes  mercantile  arithmetic  and  book-keeping 
in  ail  its  branches,  business  composition  and  forms,  the  science  of  com- 
merce, commercial  law  and  the  law  of  exchange,  commercial  geography, 
and  drawing. 

Optional  Branches. — Of  these  the  modem  languages  are  most  promi- 
nent ;  French  is  taught  at  twenty -five  schools,  Italian  at  twenty,  and 
English  at  seven.  Latin  has  also  of  late  been  admitted  into  the  lower 
classes.  Exercises  in  singing,  in  which  most  of  the  students  participate, 
are  held  at  thirty  of  the  schools  and  gymnastics  have  been  introduced  at 
nineteen — dancing  and  instrumental  music,  each  in  but  a  single  schooL 
Stenography  is  taught  to  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  in  fifteen  schools. 
Instruction  in  these  branches  is  in  some  institutions  wholly  gratuitous — 
in  others  the  fees  vary  widely. 

Classification  and  other  School  Regulations. — The  same  or  similar 
regulations  are  in  force  at  the  real  schools  as  at  the  gymnasiums  ia 
respect  to  text- books,  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and  other  means  of 
instruction,  the  conditions  for  admission,  admission  and  tuition  fees,  va- 
cations, and  modes  of  discipline.  The  tuition  fees  at  the  State  institutions 
vary  from  ten  to  twenty  florins  in  each  class,  and  yet  more  at  the  other 
schools.  A  like  semi-annual  classification  as  at  the  gymnasiums  is  made 
of  the  students  according  to  the  notes  of  the  teachers  upon  their  morals, 
attention,  diligence,  and  progress,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  oral  and 
written  examination  is  made  of  their  fitness  for  promotion.  In  drawing 
all  the  exercises  of  the  year  are  taken  into  account  and  linear  drawing, 
from  its  close  connection  with  geometry,  has  equal  weight  with  other 
branches.  Failure  in  any  single  branch  necessitates  loss  of  promotion 
only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of  teachers.  No  maturity  examination 
is  required.  Closing  festivities  and  an  annual  programme  are  customary. 
The  admission  and  examination  of  private  pupils  arc  provided  for  as  at 
the  gymnasiums,  and  there  are  several  private  schools  at  Vienna  and 
Prague  whose  pupils  are  enrolled  at  the  public  schools  and  presented  there 
for  examination. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — Candidates  for  a  regular  teachership  must 
have  a  gymnasial  maturity  certificate  and  have  spent  three  years  ab  a 
university  or  technical  institute,  except  that  for  descriptive  geometry  and 
machinery  the  certificates  of  a  complete  real  school  are  sufficient  The 
teacherships  are  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  language,  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history,  the  latter  divid- 
ing again  into  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry  and  linear  drawing, 
physics  and  theoretical  mechanics,  machinery,  natural  history,  and  chem- 
istry. The  candidates  in  any  division  must  show  on  examination  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  capacity  in  that  department,  though  for  teacherships 
in  the  lower  school  those  subjects  are  omitted  in  the  examination  which 
are  taught  only  in  the  higher  classes.     Candidates  in  the  language  of  in- 
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stniction  must  undergo  uk  ezaminatiao  in  tome  additioDal  branchi  at 
least  for  the  lower  closees.  The  ezanunatiea  is  both  written  and  oral^ 
the  former  embraced  in  two  quesUoos,  for  the  solution  of  which  8LZ  or 
ei^t  weeks  are  allowed,  with  liberty  to  employ  any  means  of  assistance 
attainable*  and  two  other  questiofts,  for  each  of  which  twelve  hours  are 
given  and  the  candidjite  restricted  to  his  own  mental  resources.  The  oral 
examination  extends  beyond  the  special  department  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  course.  Triul  is  also  finally  made  of  the  cundidate's  natural  fitness 
for  teaching.  The  examination,  if  unsatisfactory,  may  be  repeated  at 
such  time  and  to  such  extent  as  the  examining  board  may  decide.  A 
year  spent  in  actual  teaching  follows,  to  farther  test  and  improve  his  fit- 
ness for  the  actuil  duties  of  the  schoohx)om,  one  or  two  classes  being; 
placed  in  his  charge  for  not  over  nine  hours  in  the  week,  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  director  and  class  ordinarius. 

Expensea — The  Educational  Fund  and  the  manner  in  which  the  real 
schools  are  sustained  have  been  already  described.  The  expenses  of  thd 
schools  vary  considerably,  but  the  tutal  annual  expenses  of  a  coinpleto 
real  school  may  be  estimated  at  18,000  fi.,  and  of  a  lower  real  school  at 
10,000  fi.,  according  to  which  estimate  the  total  expense  of  the  real 
schools  within  the  non-IIungarian  provinces  amounts  annually  to  GOO,- 
000  fi. 

Apprentice  Schools. — Schools  for  factory  operatives  and  tradeKmen*a 
apprentices,  at  the  instigation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  trade, 
have  been  recently  established  at  the  real  schools  and  at  some  of  the  gym- 
nasiums, the  teachers  of  those  institutions  being  engaged  to  give  instruc- 
tion upon  Sundays  and  weekday  evenings.  Tliis  instruction  is  in  such 
branches  as  have  reference  to  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  and  of 
such  special  character  as  the  local  want  may  require. 

8.     ResvlU  of  the  Real  School  System, 

AVhat  has  already  been  eficcted  through  the  establishment  of  real 
schools  gives  much  promise  for  the  future,  but  the  Kystem  is  yet  in  its  in^ 
fancy  and  there  is  a  manifest  need  of  a  large  increase  in  their  numl>er«. 
This  want  is  the  most  pressing  in  Upi>er  Austria,  Styria,  Prague  aiid 
Southern  Bohemia,  and  of  all  the  provinces  Lower  Austria  alone  is  toler- 
ably supplied.  In  the  principal  industrial  provinces  of  Austria,  the  at- 
tendance in  Moravia  and  Silesia  is  one  scholar  to  a  i><ipulation  of  820,  in 
Lower  Austria  903,  in  Bohemia  1,300,  while  in  the  oniparatively  nou- 
producing  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina  it  is  but  one  in  7,M^>,  and 
in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  the  idea  of  the  real  school  liah  not  yet 
become  popular,  but  one  in  8,420.  The  general  ratio  of  atUrndan':e  is  less 
than  at  the  gymnasiums.  The  nationalities  rank  somewlist  as  follows — 
Jews,  (one  in  680)— Oermans  and  Czechish  Moravians,  (l,?iO<Jy--ltaliaiiS, 
Slovenes  and  Poles,  (5,000; — Croate  and  Servians,  (>i,.';00>~Wallii<;hh  (14,- 
000)— and  Ruthenes,  (41,000.)  The  increase  of  laUn^isutAJt  from  IhTjJ  Uj 
1863  was  sereoteen  per  oeot,  or  three  times  that  of  the  potnilation,  whi^* 
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the  total  increase  from  1851  to  1863  at  the  gymnasiums  and  real  schools 
of  all  grades  combined  was  fifty-eight  per  cent,  or  more  than  five  times 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population.  The  attendance  of  ^^privatisten'' 
is  very  small  and  is  mostly  confined  to  particular  schools  and  ospecially 
to  the  lower  classes.  The  overcrowding  of  the  classes  exists  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  the  gymnasiums.  The  proportion  of  regular 
teachers  is  nearly  the  same,  being  seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number. 

In  regard  to  salaries  the  real  schools  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  gym- 
nasiumSf  and  in  many  places  the  lower  grade  of  salary  barely  suffices  to 
afford  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  The  condition  of  the  libraries  and 
natural  history  collections,  &c.,  is  as  yet  very  unsatisfactory,  notwith- 
standing all  the  liberality  of  the  communes.  The  chemical  laboratories 
everywhere  are  comparatively  the  best  furnished.  But  in  stipends  the 
real  schools  are  greatly  deficient  Of  all  the  9,821  students  of  1863,  only 
121  received  stipends,  which  amounted  to  14,020  fl.,  and  these  were 
mostly  confinod  to  the  provincial  capitals.  The  public  mind,  however,  is 
awaking  to  their  necessity,  and  assistance  is  also  rendered  to  some  extent 
by  aid  societies  and  in  other  ways. 

On  comparing  the  ages  of  the  students  of  the  first  and  sixth  classes  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  not  five  but  six  years  have  elapsed 
between  the  classes  and  the  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  were  seven  instead  of  six  years,  showing  that  the 
present  course  is  too  narrowly  limited  in  time.  This  result  is  partly  due 
to  the  overburdening  the  pupils  with  branches  that  should  be  taught  else- 
where. The  introduction  of  architecture  and  machinery,  which  in  other 
countries  are  found  only  in  special  schools,  the  likewise  unusual  excess  of 
chemical  instruction,  and  the  admission  of  such  studies  as  mercantile 
arithmetic  and  the  principles  of  customs  and  exchange,  which  better  be- 
long to  a  special  course  of  practical  instruction,  are  condemned  by  all 
schoolmen.  Even  after  the  removal  of  these  branches,  and  of  calligraphy 
and  business  composition,  which  have  been  assumed  from  the  higher  course 
of  the  burgher  school,  a  more  judicious  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  remaining  branches  would  be  required,  especially  of  drawing  and 
mathematics,  natural  history  and  physics.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  re- 
form would  go  the  extension  of  the  course  by  studies  of  a  broader  educa- 
tional character.  More  extended  instruction  in  history,  and  the  giving  to 
the  grammar  and  literature  of  some  modern  language  an  equal  position 
With  the  present  language  of  instruction,  meet  with  universal  approval, 
and  many  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  desire  the  change  of  the  lower 
real  school  into  .a  real-gymnasium  by  the  introduction  of  classical  study, 
and  the  continuation  of  Latin,  at  least  as  an  optional,  in  the  higher  cla«^es. 
For  this  purpose  the  propriety  of  adding  another  year  to  the  lower  real 
school  course  is  not  disputed ;  but  a  like  extension  of  the  higher  course 
will  also  be  necessary  if  it  be  made  to  include,  as  is  proposed,  one  or  two 
modem  languages,  or  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  philosophy. 
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There  would  still  remrnin,  as  optional  brandies,  caffignphj,  moiic;  gym- 
nastics, and  one  or  more  modem  languages,  for  which  there  should  be  no 
requirement  of  special  tuition  fees.  The  bur^^ier  school  would  then  be 
restored  to  its  proper  position  and,  with  the  newljr  organisfcd  apprentioe 
schools,  would  accommodate  many  of  those  students  who  now  attend  the 
real  schools  from  want  of  other  institutions  more  suited  to  their  needs 
and  the  attempt  to  suppl  j  whose  requirements  makes  now  the  dutr  of  the 
real  school  the  more  complicated  and  difficolL 

During  the  last  five  years  the  prc^rtion  of  scholars  in  each  class  that 
were  found  prepared  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  been  gct- 
enty-five  per  cent  About  twelve  per  eeot  attain  the  certificate  oC  the 
first  grade.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  students,  upon  completion  of  the 
course,  enter  upon  higher  technical  studies,  four  per  cent  upon  commer- 
cial study,  and  as  many  more  upon  preparation  for  teacberships.  while 
over  one-fourth  apply  themselves  to  agricultural  study  or  forestry,  enter 
the  naval  academy,  or  engage  immediately  in  business,  in  a  government 
clerkship,  or  the  like.  An  increase  in  the  kinds  of  business  into  which 
one  who  has  passed  the  real  school  can  immediately  enter,  will  naturally 
follow  the  proposed  extension  of  its  genera]  studies  and  the  introduction 
of  the  maturity  examination  as  a  guarantee  of  the  intellectual  proficiency 
of  the  student  This  examination  and  the  study  of  Latin  will  also  prob- 
ably assure  admission  to  particular  departments  of  university  study. 

IT.— PX;BUC   DrSTRUCnON   VH   HTXOART,  CKOATIA,   SLAT03»IA  A51>  traxstl- 

TASIA.* 

It  is  needless  to  represent  in  detail  how  little  the  general  interests  of 
education  could  prosper  within  the  Hungarian  provinces  under  the  calam- 
ities  and  adverse  influence  of  the  last  two  centuries,  the  commotions  at- 
tendant upon  wars,  revolutions  and  conquest,  dissensions  between  races 

•Prior  to  Uie  reTo:atkMi  of  1S48  *'  Hnsgrnry  and  its  drpemVorlM  {paru*  admerar  inclodaA 
Hongary  proper,  and  the  kingdoiD  of  Croatia  and  Slavooia.  Tbc  Grand  Dochy  of  Tranfjlvania 
was  win  dally  distinct,  bat  united  to  Anttria  throogfa  the  crown  of  Ilnngary  In  I*4d  th* 
wbole  territoiy  waa  reorganised  into  fbor  Mparaie  prorinco .  nmilar  to  the  wertem  i  TtMuem  at 
the  Bmpire,  tis.,  HanKarj-f  Croatia  and  SlaTooia.  the  Senrian  WayvodecLip  ac<l  Banat.  and 
TransylTania.  but  in  1860  tlie  Emperor  foond  liimaelf  eompcUed  to  iiatoie  tlie  earlier  nigtiiiM 
t^on.  The  popalatkm  of  Hongary  ie  Tcry  diirene  in  rac«  and  rdJigion.  coMprirtng  the  Jfagyan 
(4,300,000)  in  the  fertile  ragiooa  of  the  centre  and  0.  W..  the  i^kiFTeoea  (IJfy  J/tb,  in  the  moon- 
tain  rcgioni  of  the  N  W.  and  N.,  and  the  Bathenee  (i2/>.0W)  in  thoM  of  the  N  E..  f^errkne, 
SlaTonlana  and  Illyxians,  100,000)  in  the  S.,  Croats  and  Wends  (10f>/XO;  in  the  8  W..  Wallarlw 
(680,000)  in  the  S  E.,  Germans  (1.000,000)  and  Jewa  (^i/JdCi)  in  scattered  discricts  and  tofrns, 
bcflidea  Gipsies,  SadUets,  Axmcnians.  Balgariant.  kc.  In  rrligkMi,  4.7'«>.<//i  ar»  lUjuum  Cath- 
otte,  750,000  Catholic  'x  United  Greek,  5o0.000  noo-anittd  or  Orthodcrz  Greek.  l.lf/fJ^.'fp  Calvan- 
ists,  900,000  Lutherans,  and  3&O,0U>  Jevs.  The  inhabitants  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  artr  princi- 
pally Croats  and  Serrians,  and  afanost  ezclnsively  Roman  <:atbolies  They  are  t«tt  little  culti- 
vated, in  feet  semi-barbarians.  In  Transylvania  the  distinctions  of  raee  and  ntijs^/a  arc  so 
strongly  defined  as  to  hare  long  been  eonstitntiottally  R^.igniae4.  diTi<lini;  the  VerAtt/rj  into  tha 
lands  of  the  Magyars  (270,000  CaMnists  and  aW.OOO  Roman  CathoOr)  chieflj  fai  the  X  E.  of  tha 
Bseklers  (Unitarians,  50,000)  fai  the  E.,  of  UieSaxons  (Lutheran,  TffifiHii  in  the  S.  and  5.  S. 
•Bd  <tf  the  Wallaehf,  (eOOvOOO  vnitad  and  600,000  oon-onkled  OraalL) 
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and  creeds,  and  unceasing  struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Yet 
early  exceptions  existed.  The  numerous  German  colonies  that  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  settled  in  Northern  Hungary  and  in 
Transylyania  were  not  only  conspicuously  prosperous  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  trouble,  but  carefully  nourished  the  germ  of  classical  culture. 
Here  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  found  ready  acceptance  and  the  mis 
sionaries  of  Lutheran  doctrine  brought  with  them  also  Melancthon*s  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  had 
been  organized  an  excellent  gymnasium  at  Gronstadt,  and  several  of  the 
previous  Latin  schools  of  the  cities  were  aflerwards  raised  to  a  similar 
grade,  while  scarcely  a  community  of  the  Lutheran  faith  remained  with- 
out its  common  school  The  same  was  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Gal- 
vinist  communities,  the  Magyar  pastors  and  teachers  of  that  faith  being 
less  cultivated  than  the  Lutheran  Germans.  Elementary  instruction 
among  the  catholics  was  due  almost  solely  to  the  labors  of  the  Piarists. 
But  from  the  times  of  Ferdinand  IL  and  Gardinal  Pdzman,  the  Jesuits 
began  to  multiply  their  gymnasiums,  (the  first  was  founded  at  Presburg 
in  1C2G,)  so  that  at  the  expulsion  of  the  order  in  1773  there  were  twenty- 
seven  m  Hungary,  six  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  one  in  the  Banat,  and 
three  in  Transylvania,  besides  which  the  Jesuits  had  nine  and  the  Piarists 
seven  **convicte." 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  Protestant  in- 
termediate schools  and  endowments  had  perished,  nearly  all  the  Magyar 
magnates  had  returned  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  intercourse  between  the 
Germans  and  their  fatherland  had  become  neglected,  to  the  detriment  of 
culture  and  the  schools.     In  the  Banat  also  the  long  continued  sway  of 
the  Turks  and  the  exclusion,  as  in  Transylvania,  of  the  Wallachs  and  of 
all  belonging  to  the  Greek  church  from  all  political  rights,  had  exerted  a 
most  depressing  effect,  and  in  the  indifference  of  that  church  to  educa- 
tional matters  the  government  itself  finally  interfered  and  directed  the 
civil  authorities  to  prepare  a  plan  of  school  organization.     But  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  took  the  school  interests  of  the  entire  empire  under 
her  care  and  simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  western  provinces  formed  also  an  Educational  and  School  Board  for 
Hungary,  through  whom  the  first  normal  school  was  founded  at  Presburg 
in  1774.     A  "  ratio  educationis  "  or  general  school  system,  was  also  r^ 
ported  by  them  in  1777,  adpating  in  some  measure  the  school  ordinances 
of  the  western  provinces  to  the  relations  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  divided,  with  Groatia  and  Slavonia,  into  nine  ^Miterary  dis- 
tricts.^*    In  each  district  there  was  immediately  established  a  normal 
school,  and  the  imperial  estates  took  the  lead  in  introducing  common 
schools,  which  were  required  in  every  parish  as  far  as  practicable.     The 
plan  designed  for  the  Greek  population  of  the  Banat  was  approved  in 
1774,  under  which  within  three  years  873  schools  were  established,  forty 
others  enlarged,  schoolbooks  were  prepared,  and  teachers  sent  to  Vienna 
for  instruction.    But  in  1778  the  Banat  was  united  tO' Hungary,  forming 
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another  literary  district  onder  its  school  sjsCein,  which,  howerer,  reoeired 
little  attention  beyond  the  normal  schools  and  the  imperial  estates  unt3 
after  the  death  of  the  Empress,  that  active  rivalry  between  cities  and 
communities,  landed  proprietors  and  clergy,  that  was  shown  in  Western 
Austria  being  here  wanting.  In  Transylvania  teachers  were  trained 
in  the  new  method  of  instruction  at  the  Theresan  Orphan  Asylum,  bat 
here,  as  in  Hungary,  the  new  system  found  little  fiivor  with  the  non- 
catholic  population,  and  the  course  of  study  proposed  in  the  **  ratio  edu- 
cationis  '^  for  the  Latin  schools,  gymnasiums  and  philosophical  classes, 
was  carried  out  but  rarely. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  property  of  the  order  was  devoted 
to  public  instruction  and  realized  in  1780  a  sum  of  over  10,000,000  fl., 
from  which  deducting  the  sums  set  apart  to  the  universities,  there  re- 
mained for  other  institutions  an  annual  income  of  280,000  fl.,  corresponding 
at  the  then  rate  of  interest  to  a  capitol  of  7,000,000  fl.  That  little  imme- 
diate good  resulted  was  chieffy  owing  to  the  violent  though  well-meant 
measures  of  Joseph  II.,  by  whom  school  attendance  was  made  compulsory 
and  extended  even  to  Sunday  instruction,  German  was  introduced  into 
the  high  schools  and  a  knowledge  of  it  made  necessary  to  admission  at  the 
gymnasiums,  tuition  fees  were  established  though  repugnant  to  privilege 
and  custom,  and  the  effort  was  made  to  give  a  mixed  or  "  parit&tisch  " 
character  to  the  high  school,  which  caused  equal  offense  to  all  denomina- 
tions. These  and  other  educational  measures  excited  so  zealous  an  oppo- 
sition that  they  became  wholly  inoperative  and  at  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror (1790)  were  entirely  done  away  with. 

By  the  Hungarian  diet,  which  reestablished  the  ibrmer  constitutional 
position  of  the  kingdom,  a  new  **  ratio  cducationis'*  was  prepared  in  tol- 
erable conformity  with  the  principles  of  Rottenham  as  developed  by  the 
Austrian  Board  of  Educational  Reform,  which  was  approved  in  1806  duid 
immediately  introduced  into  all  the  catholic  schools  of  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies.  Every  catholic  community  was  required  to  sustain  a 
trivial  school,  seventy-three  cities  and  market  towns  should  each  have  its 
high  school,  and  the  ten  normal  schools  should  serve  as  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers.  Latin  was  made  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 
philasophical  classes  and  as  far  as  practicable  at  the  gymnasiums. — There 
were  then  fifty-four  complete  six-class  gymnasiums  and  six  four-class 
"scholae  grammaticae,"  thirty  of  which  belonged  to  the  religious  orders. 
The  gymnasiums  at  Ofen,  Raab,  Presburg,  Kaschau,  Grosswardien  and 
Agram  (the  seats  of  the  university  and  of  the  five  academics,)  were  styled 
archgymnasiums  and  were  under  the  same  direction  as  those  higher  in- 
stitutions. Philosophical  classes  existed  at  these  places  and  at  the  ly- 
ceums  at  Erlau,  Waizen,  Steinamanger  and  Szegedin.  Upon  restoration 
of  the  convents,  abolished  by  Joseph  II.,  instruction  was  made  obligatory 
upon  them,  and  the  transfer  of  existing  gymnasiums  to  the  care  of  the  or- 
ders was  encouraged.  As  the  Piarists  by  the  sequestration  of  their  es- 
tates were  disabkd  from  supporting  the  twenty-fire  gymnasiums  that 
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belonged  to  them,  an  appropriation  of  16,000  fl.  was  made  to  each  firom 
the  religious  and  educational  funds. 

But  the  protestants  of  Hungary,  after  the  death  of  Joseph  IL,  protested 
against  all  subordination  to  catholic  school  legislation  and  were  permitted 
by  the  diet  of  1791  to  retain  entire  control  of  their  schools  of  erery  grade. 
As  they  refused  to  introduce  the  "  ratio  educationis  '*  into  their  schools, 
catholic  children  were  in  turn  forbidden  to  attend  them  without  special 
permission.  Left  thus  wholly  to  themselves,  the  efiforts  of  the  communi- 
ties for  common  school  improvement  were  but  partial  and  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  the  zeal  at  first  shown  in  some  places  soon  died  away.  Though 
in  the  cities  aid  was  given  from  the  public  treasury,  yet  most  of  the 
schools  were  dependent  solely  upon  the  protestant  church  and  school 
funds,  which  were  usually  so  insufficient  that  the  teachers  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  occupations  to  eke  out  a  support  that  their  tuition  fees 
and  other  perquisites  failed  to  give.  The  protestant  gymnasiums  on  the 
other  hand  became  very  numerous,  though  without  any  uniform  course 
of  study.  Even  at  the  five  Lutheran  gymnasiums  of  the  first  rank  the 
classes  were  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  studies  to  the  neglect  of  the 
classics,  the  teachers  were  poorly  paid,  (with  salaries  generally  of  100 — 
140  fl.,  besides  tuition  fees,  &c.,)  and  the  libraries  and  cabinets  were  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  The  remaining  Lutheran  gymnasiums  were  far  in- 
ferior to  these,  giving  instruction  only  in  the  elements  of  geography  and 
history,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  in  addition  to  religion  and  Latin.  The 
numerous  "  scholso  grammaticsB  "  (some  fifty  in  number)  had  been  changed 
judiciously  to  high  schools.  The  Reformed  colleges  at  Debreczin  and 
Saros-Patak,  the  "pupillse  oculi"  of  Hungarian  Calvanists,  were  very 
peculiarly  organized.  Of  the  students  of  the  four^years  course  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  which  was  conducted  at  each  college  by  six  professors 
who  had  received  their  training  at  foreign  universities,  four-fiflhs  (dis- 
tinguished by  the  "toga'*)  were  prepared  for  service  as  teachers  and  pas- 
tors, living  together  in  the  college  under  the  supervision  of  a  "senior" 
and  twelve  "sworn  men'*  (geschwomen.)  On  completing  the  course 
they  received  teacherships  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  ten  lower  classes  of 
the  college.  These  institutions  possessed  libraries  of  20,000  volumes  each, 
well  endowed  museums,  and  endowment  funds  of  140,000  fl.  and  120,000 
fl.  respectively.  The  college  at  P4pa  and  seven  gymnasiums  were  organ- 
ized to  some  extent  in  the  same  manner.  The  Magyar  language  was 
taught  at  all  these  schools  and  was  made  the  language  of  instruction  at 
Debreczin  in  1798.  But  the  need  of  reform  at  all  these  institutions  was 
deeply  felt  and  plans  were  sanctioned  both  by  the  Calvinist  convention 
in  1807  and  by  the  Lutheran  in  1809,  though  neither  could  be  put  in 
operation. 

The  common  schools  for  the  Greeks  were  sustained  by  the  government 
and  existed,  at  least  for  boys,  in  ni^ly  all  the  parishes  of  that  sect  in 
Hungary.  Three  teachers'  schools  were  established  for  their  benefit,  and 
they  had  also  two  Latin  schools  in  the  Banat  ^ 
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In  Trmsylvania  there  were  a  Ijceum  and  nine  gymnaKiums  belonging 
to  the  catholics,'  fire  Lutheran  gymnasiums,  four  colleges  and  six  g}'mna- 
siums  of  the  Calvinists,  one  college  and  three  gymnasiums  for  Unitarians. 
There  were  also  a  normal  school  and  seven  catholic  high  schools  sustained 
by  the  State,  and  two  Greek  catholic  high  schools.  The  Lutherans  were 
well  supplied  with  trivial  schools,  eight  of  which  were  enlarged  to  hig^ 
RchooLs.  Teachers  were  trained  at  the  gymnasiums.  Some  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  and  Unitarian  common  schools  also  were  tolerably  well  organized. 
In  the  military  districts  scattered  through  the  territory  public  instruction 
was  in  a  somewhat  better  condition.  There  were  here  nine  catholic 
schools,  in  which  German,  as  the  language  of  the  army,  was  for  the  high 
most  part  the  language  of  instruction. 

In  this  undeveloped  and  unorganized  condition  public  instruction  re- 
mained until  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

In  1841  there  were  philosophical  classes  in  Hungary  at  nineteen  cath- 
olic and  seventeen  protestant  institutions.  The  catholics  had  fifty -nine 
complete  and  nine  lower  gymnasiums,  (of  which  fifty-seven  beIong:ed  to 
the  orders,)  the  Lutherans  seven  complete  and  six  lower,  the  Calvinists 
three  complete  and  five  lower,  and  the  Greek  church  two  complete  gym- 
nasiums, besides  the  gymnasial  courses  at  the  five  protestant  colleges  and 
seven  lyccums.  The  Calvinists  had  also  occasional  Latin  schools.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  philosophical  classes  was  3, 000  ~ at  the  gymna- 
siums 20,000,  of  whom  10,000  were  catholic,  2,OuO  Lutheran,  1,500  Cal- 
vinist,  and  500  Greek.  The  instruction  at  the  catholic  institutions  was 
still  based  upon  the  '^ ratio  educationist^  of  1806,  while  the  salaries  had 
been  essentially  increased.  An  attempt  had  been  again  made  to  reform 
the  course  of  study  at  the  Lutheran  schools  but  with  little  success,  owing 
to  local  opposition  and  pRJudice.  A  kind  of  seminary  for  gymnasial 
training  existed  at  Oedenburg,  where  the  teachers  received  increased  sala- 
ries, but  elsewhere  they  were  still  dependent  upon  fees  mx'  perquisites  and 
considered  their  office  as  only  preliminary  to  a  pa>iorate.  The  common 
schools,  as  respects  support,  were  still  led  mainly  without  assistance,  and 
where  their  maintenance  was  attempted  to  be  made  obligatory  by  legisla- 
tion, it  was  resisted  by  the  lower  nobility.  Even  where  some  small  en- 
dowment existed  it  was  in  the  form  of  pasturage,  fuel,  fruit,  wine,  &c., 
and  the  teacher  was  in  by  far  the  most  cases  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
cattle  raising,  shopkeeping,  or  the  offices  of  village  notary  or  hedge  advo- 
cate. An  attempt  was  made  in  1846  to  remodel  the  catholic,  Greek  and 
Jewish  schools  after  the  School  Constitution  of  Western  Austria,  but  this 
"systema  scholarum  elementarium '*  was  little  heeded.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  was  especially  defective,  local  supervision  being  almost 
unknown  and  actual  control  even  more  rarely  exercise<l.  In  the  Lutheran 
schools  the  age  of  admission  and  the  course  and  method  of  teaching  were 
wholly  undetermined,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Reformed  schools  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  teachers  were  scholars  from  the  colleges  and  governed 
by  traditionary  rules  and  customs.     Attendance  was  nowhere  compulsory. 
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Erery  one  tlutt  oould  had  a  private  teacher,  more  or  letss  poor,  and  the 
country  children  were  sent  to  school  only  in  winter  and  most  irregularly. 
Among  the  Lutherans  a  motive  for  retaining  a  child  at  school  existed  in 
the  requirements  for  confirmation.  In  all  Hungary  and  its  dependencies 
the  actual  attendance  was  but  thirty-seven  per  cent-— of  the  Jewish 
children  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  catholic  and  protestant  above 
■fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Greek  fourteen  per  cent,  and  of  the  Greek  catholic 
but  eight  per  cent  The  training  which  the  teachers  received  really 
amounted  to  little,  as  the  normal  schools  had  remained  stationary  and 
were  ill  suited  for  the  work.  The  protestant  schools  were  frequently  sup- 
plied by  pupils  of  the  lyceums  and  gymnasiums,  but  teachers  could  be 
found  everywhere  who  were  simply  workmen,  still  carrying  on  their  trade, 
azrd  yet  oftener  discharged  soldiers,  strolling  actors,  or  the  like.  In  order 
to  diminish  this  evil  several  teachers*  schools  were  finally  established 
through  the  efiforts  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  in  1845  the  diet  authorized 
five  similar  seminaries  at  State  expense.  But  the  efficiency  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  of  other  legislative  measures  was  greatly  impaired  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Magyar  movement  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of 
that  language.  This  movement  originated  in  the  powerful  reaction  in 
£ivor  of  the  national  tongue  that  liad  followed  the  attempt  of  Joseph  II. 
in  1788  to  force  the  Gt:rman  upon  Hungary  as  the  official  language.  The 
Hungarian  diet  of  1791  had  decreed  that  the  Magyar  should  be  the  busi- 
ness language  of  the  realm  and  made  it  a  necessary  study  for  all  aspirants 
to  public  office.  The  National  Academy,  the  theatre,  and  the  press  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  strong  influence  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  1880  1^- 
islation  for  its  supremacy  was  renewed,  culminating  in  the  requirement  of 
1844  that  it  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  the  sole  language  of  in- 
struction, of  the  pulpit  and  church,  of  books,  &c^  even  in  the  non-Magyar 
districts.  This  aroused  in  turn  the  opposition  of  the  Slaves  especially, 
even  more  than  of  the  Germans,  and  the  attempted  enforcement  united 
in  sympathy  with  them  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Servians,  with  political 
results  most  disastrous  to  Hungary. 

In  Transylvania  in  1841  there  were  philosophical  classes  at  three  cath- 
olic lyceums,  at  four  Calvinist  and  one  unitarian  colleges,  and  at  five  Lu- 
theran gymnasiums ;  there  were  also  thirteen  Roman  catholic,  one  Greek 
catholic,  five  Lutheran,  five  Calvanist,  and  three  unitarian  gynmasiums^ — 
all  of  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  respective  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. The  philosophical  course  in  the  catholic  institutions  was  limited  to 
philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics.  German  was  taught  at 
most  of  the  colleges  and  was  the  language  of  instruction  at  the  Lutheran 
schools.  The  catholic  gymnasial  course  resembled  that  of  the  **  ratio  ed- 
ucatioms.**  The  Lutheran  gymnasiums  had  a  course  of  study,  though 
but  imperfectly  carried  out,  in  which  real  studies  were  to  some  extent  in- 
cluded. The  orthodox  Greeks,  debarred  by  law  from  every  branch  of 
public  service  but  the  military,  took  little  interest  in  education,  had  no 
gymnasioms  sod  rarely  attended  those  of  other  sects,  were  but  poorly  sup* 
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ignortot  The  ettholie  commoo  B<!hool8  were  better  nuEtained,  hut  still 
deficient  in  number.  The  Saxon  toritory  wts  the  best  supplied  end  with 
the  best  schools.  The  number  of  schools  in  ISM  was  1,986,  attended  bjr 
nearly  one-half  of  the  children.  The  Magyar  influence  here  also  wn 
strongly  felt,  but  was  persistently  resisted  by  tlie  Saxons. 

The  revolution  of  1848  had  its  natural  effect  upon  all  educational  in- 
terests. But  a  new  era  commenced  with  the  closer  incorporation  <d  these 
territories  with  the  empire  and  the  formation  of  distinct  prorinces 
similar  relations  to  those  of  Western  Austria.  The  energy  of  the 
try  of  Instruction  under  the  direction  of  Thun  in  the  regeneration  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  these  prorinces  effected  more  in  one  year  than  had  been 
done  in  any  previous  decade.  The  first  thing  done  was  a  complete  en- 
rolment of  the  common  schools.  The  total  number  was  found  to  be  10,- 
422,  of  which  there  were  in  Hungary  4,471  catholic,  221  Greek,  879  Lu- 
theran, 1,771  Calrinist,  and  88  Jewish— in  the  Banat,  849  catholic,  181 
Greek,  47  Lutheran,  15  Calyinist,  and  12  Jewish — in  Croatia,  196  cath- 
olic, 82  Greek,  and  1  Jewish — in  Transylvania,  657  catholic,  867  Greek^ 
461  Lutheran,  568  Calrinist,  and  116  unitarian.  With  great  uniformity 
two-thirds  of  these  schools  had  but  a  single  class,  while  of  high  schoob 
there  were  398  in  Hungary,  26  in  the  Banat,  12  in  Croatia,  and  47  in 
Transylvania,  and  of  female  schools  in  the  same  provinces  respectively 
894,  22,  13,  and  195.  According  to  the  language  of  instruction  there 
were  in  Hungary  777  German,  1,711  Slavic,  8,984  Mag}'ar,  246  Wallach, 
and  761  mixed — in  the  Banat,  204  German,  196  Slavic,  77  Magyar,  16 
Wallach,  and  112  mixed — ^in  Croatia,  8  German,  157  Slavic,  and  69  mixed 
—in  Transylvania,  455  German,  949  Magyar,  742  Wallach,  and  18  mixed. 
The  average  salary  in  the  different  districts  of  Hungary  was  from  90  fl.  to 
150  fl.,  in  the  Banat  210  fl.,  and  in  Croatia  250  fl.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  was  14,131  in  Hungary,  1,292  in  the  Banat,  and  477  in  Croatia, 
^  whom  6,003  were  catechists,  874  assistants,  and  118  female  teachers. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  m  the  districts  of  Hungary  was  from  80 
to  60  per  cent  of  boys  and  from  22  to  47  per  cent,  of  pirls — in  the  Ba- 
nat 48  per  cent  of  boys  and  29  per  cent  of  girls — in  Croatia  11  per  cent 
— and  in  Transylvania  26  per  cent  of  both  sexes. 

Effort  was  first  made  for  the  increase  of  schools  and  classes,  the  better 
position  of  the  teachers,  the  enlargement  of  school-buildings,  &c,  in  which 
the  Ministry  met  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  many  of  the  communities, 
and  among  the  considerable  sums  at  various  times  contributed  in  this  be- 
half may  be  mentioned  the  gift  from  Baron  Haynau  of  1,000,000  fl.  to  the 
Hungarian  Jevrs  for  the  conspicuous  part  taken  by  them  in  the  revolution, 
to  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  model  high  schools.  Teachers  were  drawn 
fnm  the  western  provinces,  sometimes  at  considerable  expense,  and  as 
there  were  no  trained  female  teachers  the  new  larger  female  schools  were 
entrusted  to  the  female  religious  orders.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
more  energetic  school  supervision  largely  increased  the  attendance  o^ 
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scholars,  the  long  interruptions  of  the  country  schools  in  summer  became 
less  frequent,  calligraphy,  drawing  and  singing  were  almost  for  the  first 
time  introduced,  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
were  established  in  many  places.  The  publication  of  the  Hungarian 
"School  Messenger"  was  commenced  in  1856.  The  western  districts  of 
Hungary,  (Oedenburg  and  Pesth-Olen,)  were  preeminently  active,  taxing 
themselves  heavily  for  school  purposes  and  in  five  years  doubling  the 
number  of  their  schools.  The  **Puszta"  or  "Tanya"  schools  were  an 
entirely  new  creation,  by  which  elementary  instruction  was  gi"en  to  the 
scattered  villages  in  the  out-lying  districts  of  the  cities  of  lower  Hungary. 
Szegedin,  for  example,  had  within  its  jurisdiction  a  territory  of  thirteen 
square  miles  in  extent,  (290  English  square  miles,)  in  which  over  2,000 
children  were  growing  up  in  complete  ignorance.  This  territory  was  now 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  school  houses  were  erected,  and  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  support  of  teachers.  Where  permanently  located 
teachers  were  out  of  the  question,  circuit  teachers  were  employed,  and  by 
some  of  the  bishops  Franciscan  monks  were  sent  out  as  teachers  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  steppes. 

The  Banat  resumed*  the  activity  of  the  days  of  Theresa.  The  school 
buildings  destroyed  in  the  war  were  rebuilt,  new  ones  erected,  others  en- 
larged, and  in  1854  but  two  catholic  parishes  remained  without  common 
schools.  FiVen  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  aroused  to  cfibrt.  The  number 
of  schools  doubled  and  the  attendance  increased  to  nearly  thirty  p  jr  cent, 
though  still  over  900  villages  with  20,000  children  remained  without 
schools.  The  Jews  everywhere  were  conspicuous  for  the  interest  felt  by 
them  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Even  the  previously  wholly 
neglected  gipsy  tribes  (which  number  60,000  in  Hungary  and  over  80,- 
000  in  Transylvania)  were  brought  to  some  extent  under  instruction,  the 
recently  more  strict  enforcement  of  the  domicile  and  passport  laws  com- 
pelling them  to  partially  lay  aside  their  nomadic  habits  and  engage  in  set- 
tled employments.  In  Transylvania  the  improvement  of  the  cathohc  schools 
was  effected  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  catholic 
population  and  the  slower  recovery  from  the  disasters  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Szecklers  have  made  a  notable  advance  since  1855,  and  Klausenburg, 
Hermannstadt  and  Cronstadt  have  emulated  the  cities  of  Hungary. 

Legislation  was  at  first  chiefly  limited  to  reaffirming  the  **Systema"  of 
1846  for  all  the  Roman  and  Greek  catholic,  Greek,  and  Jewish  schools  in 
all  the  provinces,  excepting  Transylvania.  In  1851  the  text-book  system 
of  Western  Austria  was  introduced  and  new  books  prepared,  or  the  old 
ones  revised,  and  in  1854  the  gratuitous  granting  of  books  to  the  needy 
was  commenced.  Private  instruction  was  discouraged  and  placed  under 
stricter  supervision.  In  1853  the  establishment  of  Teachers*  Seminaries 
was  undertaken  by  the  government,  resulting  in  the  founding  of  sixteen 
Roman  and  one  Greek  catholic  and  two  Greek  schools  in  the  diflfcrent 
provinces,  besides  one  for  female  teachers,  and  attendance  at  such  an  in- 
stitution was  in  1856  made  indispensable  for  newly  located  teachers,  both 
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male  and  female.  SacoeesiTe  acts  were  passed  assimilating  the  system  of 
common  schools  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  western  proTinces  and 
gradually  extending  the  scope  of  its  action,  until  in  1859  the  incorpora- 
tion of  all  the  ahoTe  mentioned  schools  into  the  one  general  educational 
system  of  the  Empire  may  be  considered  to  have  been  completed — and 
though  there  was  no  want  of  complaint  of  the  too  direct  interference  of 
the  civil  authorities  and  of  the  undue  encouragement  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, yet  the  essential  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  was 
generally  recognized. 

Considering  the  common  school  as  in  the  strictest  sense  a  sectarian  in- 
stitution, the  government  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  school  affairs 
of  the  protestants,  beyond  defining  the  character  of  the  high  school  and 
requiring  the  permanent  settlement  of  teachers.  Forms  were  prescribed 
for  their  appointment  only  so  fiir  as  they  desired  exemption  from  military 
service.  Earnest  endeavors  were  made  in  each  of  the  evangelical  denom- 
inations and  in  the  unitarian  to  establish  a  fixed  school  system,  but  un- 
successfully. Still,  improvements  were  made  and  schools  and  school  at- 
tendance were  increased  in  the  Lutheran  communities  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  Calvinist  The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teachers  resulted  ben- 
eficially, but  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  ineffi- 
cient supervision  made  cooperation  difficult 

The  statistics  of  1858,  approximately  correct,  show  that  the  common 
sdiools  had  increased  to  13,106,  of  which  Hungary  had  5,823  catholic, 
876  Greek,  944  Lutheran,  1,920  Calvinist,  and  258  Jewish— the  Banat, 
529  catholic,  595  Greek,  61  Lutheran,  22  Calvinist,  and  43  Jewish — Cro- 
atia, 298  catholic,  88  Greek,  and  4  Jewish — Transylvania,  830  catholic, 
578  Greek,  529  Lutheran,  603  Calvinist,  107  unitarian,  and  3  Jewish. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  several  districts  of  Hungary  was  from 
41  to  84  per  cent  of  boys  and  from  30  to  72  per  cent,  of  girls — iu  the 
Banat,  71  per  cent  of  boys  and  41  of  girls — in  Croatia,  13  per  cent — 
in  Slavonia,  28  per  cent — and  in  Transylvania  62  per  cent  of  boys  and 
43  of  girls. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Hungary  and  its  former  de- 
pendencies the  **  Plan  of  Organization  *'  of  the  western  provinces  was  pre- 
scribed in  1850,  and  here  the  sectarian  character  was  so  far  made  sec- 
ondary that  valid  certificates  could  be  issued  only  by  such  as  were  organ- 
ized essentially  in  accordance  with  it     The  catholic  gymnasiums  were 
soon  altered  in  one  way  or  another  so  as  to  conform  to  its  requirements. 
But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  single  lower  gymnasium  of  all  the  pro- 
testant  institutions  consented  to  adapt  itself  to  the  plan,  all  the  rest  were 
in  1851  declared  private  institutions  until  a  reorganization  should  bo 
effected.    The  maturity  examination  was  also  introduced,  though  limited 
to  some  extent  in  the  branches  included.     In  1853,  in  order  to  correct  the 
existing  want  of  uniformity,  a  general  course  of  study  was  prescribed,  and 
tlso  regulations  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teacherships.     New 
Synmaaioms,  as  models  under  the  new  system,  were  erected  by  the  State- 
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and  pFOvided  with  abje  teaohers  from  tbft  western  provincs — ai  Vnabarg 
andOfen  in  1852,, at  Nousohl,  Kaschau,  and  Leutschau  in  1856,  and  at 
Unghv4r  in  1854.  The  course  of  study  proTided  that  the  language  of  the 
miyoritj  of  scholars  should  be  chiefly  used  in  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  German  predominantly  in  the  upper  gymnasium,  or  at 
least  in  the  highest  class,  for  all  subjects  but  religion  and  the  native  lan- 
guage, without  excluding  the  latter  as  an  aid.  The  protestant  gymnasi- 
ums complied  but  slowly  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  as  in  1857 
only  seven  complete  and  three  four-class  institutions  had  completed  their 
reorganization,  the  rest  were  deprived  of  the  title  of  gymnasium,  except- 
ing four  complete  and  ten  lower  gymnasiums  which  promised  a  speedy- 
change  and  wore  simply  deprived  of  the  "public  right"  of  granting  cer- 
tificates— as  was  also  the  Greek  gymnasium  at  Neusatz. 

The  elements  of  opposition  to  the  new  system  are  thus  seen  to  have 
acted  far  more  powerfully  here  than  in  the  western  provinces.  Not  only 
did  the  representatives  of  both  the  protestant  sects  favor  the  extreme 
national  party,  but  it  found  many  supporters  among  the  religious  orders. 
The  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  those  gymnasiums  in  which  Ger- 
man was  exclusively  used  as  the  language  of  instruction,  and  a  preference 
was  expressed  even  for  the  mixed  German  and  Latin  that  had  once  been 
usual.  Glamors  also  arose  against  the  introduction  of  Greek,  the  system 
of  department  teachers,  and  the  overburdening  of  the  scholars.  Up  to 
1859  only  three  teachers  of  the  religious  gymnasiun?s  and  as  many  of  the 
protestant  had  submitted  to  the  prescribed  examination.  The  Ministry 
finally  was  induced  in  that  year  to  allow  to  the  corporation  supporting  a 
gymnasium  the  determination  of  the  language  of  instruction,  still  main- 
taining German  as  an  obligatory  study  and  as  the  language  to  be  em- 
j>loyed  in  the  maturity  examination.  Less  opposition  was  shown  in 
Transylvania,  the  Saxon  protestants  especially  favoring  the  new  system. 

There  therefore  remained  in  1859,  in  all  the  provinces,  90  "public" 
•gymnasiums,  of  which  14  were  State  institutions,  13  communal,  87  be- 
longing to  the  religious  orders,  10  Lutheran,  11  Calvinist,  8  unitarian,  one 
Greek  catholic,  and  one  orthodox  Greek.  Of  these  again  there  were  in 
JSungary  31  complete  and  28  lower  gymnasiums,  with  658  teachers  and 
11,209  students — in  the  Banat,  two  complete  and  three  lower  gymnasiums, 
with  53  teachers  and  1,098  students — in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  four  com- 
plete and  two  lower  gymnasiums,  with  78  teachers  and  1,047  students — 
in  Transylvania,  sixteen  complete  and  six  lower  gymnasiums,  with  282 
(teachers  and  4,018  students.  At  the  remaining  fifteen  private  gymnasi- 
ums there  were  127  teachers  and  2,269  students.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  students,  11,061  were  catholic,  1,176  Greek,  5,851  protestant,  250  uni- 
tarian, and  1,298  Jewish — as  to  race,  10,902  were  Magyars,  8,289  Ger- 
mans, 2,683  Slaves,  and  1,658  Wallachs. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  measures  for  promoting  real  instruction 
the  government  met  with  no  hindrance.  Until  1848  the  only  real  school 
in  Hungary  had  been  that,  at  Presburg.    In  1859  there  had  been  estab- 
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lisbed  two  completo  and  three  lower  State  real  scboolfs  one  complete  com- 
munal 'adiool  at  Peath,  and  three  low«r  ones  in  the  Banat,  and  also  two 
completa  and  four  lower  Lutheran  schools,  with  a  total  of  158  teachers 
and  2,159  pupil&  Many  of  the  teachers  were  drawn  from  the  western 
proTUices.  The  language  of  instruction  was  princii^dly  German — in  flye 
schools,  to  fiome  extent  otherwise.  To  the  institution  at  Pesth  there  waa 
also  attacbctd  a  trade  school  similar  to  that  at  Vienna,  and  a  course  waa 
opened  for  fitting  teachers  foivthe  burgher  schools. 

In  October,  186Q,  ^e  organiaation  of  the  provinces  was  restored  to  its 
former  hasis^  and  the  first  action  on  the  part  of  Hungary  in  respect  to 
public  instruction  was  the  restoration  of  the  earlier  system  of  administra- 
tion. The  territory  was  again  divided  into  five  literary  districts,  over 
each  of  which  was  placed  a  Director  of  Education,  with  two  associates, 
immediately  subordinate  through  the  *^  School  Board  ^^  to  the  government, 
and  having  under  his  supervision  the  catholic  and  Jewish  schools  of  every 
grade  within  his  district  The  evangelical  school  districts  were  left  un- 
changed, coinciding  with  the  four  superintendencies  of  each  sect  The 
Greek  schools  so  far  as  not  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  episcopal 
authorities,  were  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  government 

With  all  other  officials  who  were  not  naturalized  citizens  of  Hungary, 
all  "foreign"  teachers  were  required  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1861.  ^ese  men,  who  had  devoted  themselves  indo- 
fatigably  to  the  duties  of  their  positions,  had  been  already  subjected  to 
much  hostility,  injustice,  and  insult,  and  even  natives  of  Hungary  who 
had  favored  the  school  reform,  lost  their  intiuence  and  preferred  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  at  least  temporarily.  For  the  common  schools,  meanwhile, 
the  existing  regulations  were  nominally  retained,  but  for  the  gymnasiums 
a  convention  of  teachers  met  at  Ofen  in  August,  1861,  by  whom  a  new 
course  of  study  was  prepared,  which  was  however  not  carried  into  opera- 
tion. A  provisional  organization  was  prescribed  by  the  government  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed.  By 
this,  class  teachers  were  again  employed  in  the  two  lower  classes,  the 
same  teacher  giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  his  class.  The  de- 
partment system  of  teachers  commenced  with  the  third  class.  As  to  the 
language  of  instruction,  the  gymnasium  became  cither  exclusively  Mag- 
yar, or  mixed — some  other  native  language  being  employed  in  the  latter, 
conjointly  with  the  Magyar,  commencing  with  the  third  class,  or  earlier 
if  expressly  desired  by  the  parents.  Instruction  in  German  is  obligatory 
even  in  the  purely  Magyar  schools,  and  wherever  the  population  belongs 
to  different  races  the  native  tongue  of  each  is  made  an  obligatory  study. 
Great  stress  is  still  laid  upon  the  Latin  language,  to  which  forty-five 
hours  weekly  are  given  in  all  the  eight  classes,  while  mathematics  re- 
ceives but  seventeen,  and  Greek  in  the  upper  gymnasium  but  six.  The 
other  branches  are  geography  and  history,  natural  history,  physics,  and 
philosophy.  The  total  number  of  hours  per  week  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-three  in  each  class.     In  August,  1862,  an  examining  board  for 
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candidates  for  grtnnasial  teacherships  was  appointed,  without  whose  ap- 
proval no  teacher  could  be  thereafter  located,  and  cTen  those  already  en- 
gaged were  required  to  submit  to  an  examination,  those  only  being  ex- 
cepted who  had  received  a  doctorate.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Magyar  language  is  required  of  aT)  candidates.  Essentially  the  same  reg- 
ulations have  been  adopted  by  the  evangelical  gymnasiums. 

In  1863  there  were  In  Hungary  ninety  gymnasiums — fifty-eight  cath- 
olic, fourteen  Lutheran,  fifteen  Calvinist,  two  common  to  both  sects,  and 
one  Greek.  Twenty -seven  of  the  catholic,  fivt  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Greek  were  lower  gymnasiums.  Of  instructors,  641  were  regular  teach- 
ers, 146  assistants  and  137  associate  teachers.  At  the  catholic  sdiools, 
93  per  cent  of  the  directors  and  84  per  cent  of  the  remaining  regular 
teachers  were  ecclesiastics — at  the  evangelical,  but  twenty-five  and  six- 
teen per  cent  The  number  of  students  was  21,052,  distributed  very  un- 
equally, several  gymnasiums  having  from  six  to  eight  hundred,  while 
nineteen  had  each  less  than  one  hundred  pupils.  In  religion,  11,375  were 
Roman  catholic,  917  Greek  catholic,  920  Greek,  2,365  Lutheran,  3,739 
Calvinist,  and  1,733  Jewish.  Maturity  examinations  were  held  at  twenty- 
six  catholic  and  fourteen  evangelical  institutions,  anc  of  1,165  students 
ninety  per  cent  were  approved. 

It  had  soon  become  evident  that  the  new  course  of  study  was  separating 
the  gymnasiums  of  Hungary  from  those  of  Western  Austria  and  making 
it  difficult  for  their  students  to  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  that  coun- 
try, while  it  had  been  so  variously  understood  and  applied  by  the  differ- 
ent gymnasiums  that  there  was  very  little  uniformity  among  themselves. 
Accordingly,  in  1864,  the  teachers  of  many  of  them  were  consulted 
respecting  a  revision  of  the  course  and  their  opinions  have  been  submitted 
to  a  commission,  who  will  report  to  the  Educational  Council. 

In  the  real  schools  little  change  has  been  made,  except  that  the  Magyar 
'  element  is  here  also  made  more  prominent  and  increased  importance  given 
to  that  language  and  to  the  gcograph}*  and  history  of  Hungar}'.  There 
are  four  complete  and  ten  lower  real  schools,  of  which  four  are  State  in- 
stitutions and  the  remainder  communal,  with  140  teachers  (of  whom  but 
24  are  ecclesiastics,)  and  2,185  students — 616  German  and  1,330  Magyar 
— 1,540  Roman  catholic,  and  392  Jewish.  Four  schools  average  over  300 
pupils,  and  seven  have  less  than  100  each. 

Of  the  present  number  of  common  schools  in  Hungary  there  arc  no  re- 
liable statistics.  It  may,  however,  be  said  generally  that  their  number 
has  somewhat  declined,  the  communities  not  being  required  by  law  to 
maintain  their  schools  and  therefore  permitting  them  to  go  to  decay — 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  portions  among  the  Ruthenes  and 
Wallachs. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  system  was  less 
violent  and  complete ;  the  foreign  teachers  were  removed  more  gradually, 
the  school  administration  was  unchanged,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  diet  of  1861  for  all  institutions,  from  the  common  schools  to 
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tbe  projected  oniyersity,  has  remained  inoperative.  The  system  therefore 
of  Western  Austria,  introduced  in  1B49  for  the  intermediate  schools,  still 
remains  essentially  in  force.  The  language  of  instruction  is  the  Croatian, 
though  at  all  the  gymnasiums  and  at  the  real  school  at  A  gram  the  Ger- 
man language  is  an  obligatory  study — as  is  also  true  of  the  Italian  at  the 
real  school  at  Fiumc  There  are  four  complete  and  two  lower  g^-mnast- 
ums,  with  72  teachcn  and  1,116  students,  of  whom  990  are  Roman  cath- 
olic. The  real  school  at  Agram  has  twelve  teachers  and  119  students. 
The  common  schools  remain  essentially  as  in  1860.  In  1863  there  were 
23  high  and  502  trivial  schools.  At  202  schools  Sunday  instruction  to 
adults  was  also  given.  The  number  of  pupils  was  36,31)0,  the  attendance 
being  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  girls. 
In  the  language  of  instruction,  378  were  Croat,  7  German,  and  140  mixed 
— in  religion,  394  Roman  catholic  and  115  Greek. 

Transylvania  severed  to  a  less  extent  its  connection  with  Western  Aus- 
tria. Of  the  modification  in  the  gymnasial  course  of  study  enacted  by  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  several  denominations  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  most  important  was  that  making  instruction  in  the  geogra- 
phy and  history  of  Transylvania  more  detailed  in  its  character,  and  ad- 
mitting metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  into  the  two  higher  classes. 
The  Calvinist  institutions  varied  most  from  the  existing  arrangement 
The  language  of  instruction  at  all  the  Lutheran  and  at  the  two  principal 
catholic  gymnasiums  is  German,  at  the  remainder  Magyar.  At  the  five 
complete  and  two  lower  Roman  Catholic  gymnasiums,  the  one  Greek 
catholic,  the  six  Lutheran,  and  the  one  unitarian,  there  were  in  18C3,  207 
teachers,  and  3,170  students,  of  whom  837  were  German,  1,151  Magyar, 
and  1,120  Wallach — 1,707  Roman  and  Greek  catholic,  697  evangelical, 
325  unitarian,  and  333  Greek  and  Armenian.  Of  the  complete  Greek 
gymnasium  and  the  six  Calvinist,  (the  gynmasial  courses  at  the  four  col- 
leges and  two  distinct  gymnasiums,)  no  statistics  are  given.  Maturity 
examinations  are  held  at  all  the  complete  gymnasiums. 

We  have  little  information  respecting- the  real  and  common  schools  of 
Transylvania.  The  former  have  retained  essentially  their  earlier  organ- 
ization. The  four  Lutheran  schools  have  31  teachers  with  368  students. 
The  common  schools  in  the  Hungarian  and  Szeckler  districts,  left  to  the 
care  of  the  communities,  have  lost  much  that  should  have  been  preserved. 
A  complete  census  of  these  was  made  in  1865. 

Note.  —  Since  the  cession  of  the  Ituliun  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
Austria  has  an  area  of  227,234  square  miles,  nnd  a  population  (in  18G4)  of 
34,435,890,  distributed  into:  I.  Austria  proper,  with  on  area  of  124,116,  and  a 
population  of  20,602,786  ;  and  II.,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  with  a  population  of 
13,850,154,  including  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  i»nd  the  Military  Frontier. 
The  Military  Frontier  has,  since  been  abolished  as  a  sej-arate  organiztition.  The 
School  Law  of  18G9  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and  the  recent  school  statis- 
tica  of  the  whole  empire  on  the  following  page. 
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TABLE  IL-«8TiTUTI0NS  OP  flBOONDARY  AND  QUPERIOB 

EDUCATIOK. 


Vieou... 

Gntt 

IniBbruck 
Pn^rue  ... 
OUai>)t2 . . 
Lemb«rg. 

PMh 

Pttria 

Padua.... 


Umrcnvma. 


Total  (without  liuogary). 


Ltccju 
Salsbufg,  with  TheoL,  Pfaikia.,  and  Medicine 

IJny  «*  I*  u  u 

Loibach       •*  u  u  u 

Klagvufurth  ^  u  u. 

Klauatfiburg  **  *^         '** 


In  Hungary^  U* 


Sbvin ABiBi  roR  DnriKsa. 

Vienna  (Protestant) 

Redrnipturista  (for  their  order) 

Adnuiol 

ManliTn 

Thmow     / 

i*raeinjrsl  i  

LL*inberg 

Carlowiu  (Greeic  Churcii) 

Zara 

iJemaannstadt  (Greek) 


In  Humrory,  Sf. 


OoLLsaca  or  PHiLoaonrvt 

Fecial  IifanTunoMi {  for  olrl 

Catholic  . 


)  for  bOTB  . 


GT«!«AaiA|<Gramniai-8ehooto)  |  pJJJSU^ 


Total  coet  of  the  higher  eatabHahraenta  for 
educatloD,  without  including  Hungary  . . 


No. 


Pro. 


71 
SB 
94 
«3 
S6 
41 

•  •  « 

00 
411 


353 


90 
18 
23 
14 
14 


63 


1 
1 
1 
I 


10 


5 
6 
6 


Biadtnu. !     Oatlay. 


4,7  iS 

317 
3341 

64U 
Iv403 

\'i\h  i 
14»0 


lorins. 

165,671 
S&379 
25,1153 
6&0K4 
SaJS5 
53,503 

"sdisi 

VK,OM 


•arwr. 
■bipa. 


SS6 
47 
59 
55 

ll'i 
48 


S4 


fftiin*. 

9i,5ra 
i.3fr7 

3.&03 
3,065 
5,600 
4.480 

4,900 


13^1  :  545,545  I  504   43,788 


919 
167 
990 

171 
330 


93,465 

1*2.090 

22,lfW 

4,694 

8^10 


7  455 

10  ,  368 

30  I  2.3»4 

96  IvNO 


1,170 


71,140  ;   89 


50 

8 
6 


7 

9  i 

8 

156 

5 

31 

0 

30 

7 

46 

1 

60 

17,007 


9,650  I 


30 


4,103 

3,010 

4,765 

U,198 

lt» 


4,590 


2,400 


54 


400 


46;B33 


95 

81 
10 

116 
14 


166  !  3,199 


105 
99 

800 
80 


3,508 
490 

95,458 
2,451 


108  1,378   35,038 


197,080 

948,151 
91,775 

505350 
124W3 


30  ;     9,400 


38 

163 
91 

446 
13 


2,140 

29.097 
2,096 

90315 
TV 


015398  I    681  ;    533SD 


999  i  1,868  ;    50,407  I  1378,055  i  13B7  i  104356 


*  9  at  Preebai^;  9  Raab;  1  Agrant,  Dehraccin,  Eperiaa,  Eriau,  GroMwardein,  Klflmurfc, 
Caahau,  Oedenburg,  Pa|>a,  Saraa-Patak. 

f  At  Kereatur  and  TordiL 

X  At  Krena.  Kremonmieter,  Gf'rz,  Trent,  Bodwela,  Lettomlachl,  Pilfen,  Brfinn,  Nikolflburf, 
Pnemvnl,  Tamopol,  Czeruuwitz,  Zara,  Milan,  Breaoia,  Qremooa,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Coma, 
Lodi,  veoioe,  Verona,  Udine,  Vioenza. 

In  Hungary,  at  Stein  am  Aager  had  Sseyeehin,  9. 

I  Hammy  has  07  Oatholic  and  13  Proteetant  Gymnaaia. 

The  Mining  Academy  at  SchemniU  haa  7  Profeaaora,  933  Studenta:  it  coata  11300  florina, 
and  haa  55  Bwaanhlpa  endowed  with  11,000  florina  annoally. 
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IL   SCHOOLS  AS  THET  WERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

8IZTT  AKD  SEVENTT  TBAH8  AOa 
Fifth  Articla. 


VISIT  TO  DR.  DWIOHT*S  SCHOOL  AT  OBEENnELD  HILI^  rxiRFIKLD,  OT.* 

Boston,  July  13//^  1790. 

On  mj  waj  to  this  place  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. f  in  Con- 
necticut My  acquaintance  with  him  began  at  Cambridge  during  the  laU*  war, 
and  I  was  very  happy  to  renew  it  He  now  teaches  an  academy  conHiKtiug  of 
sixteen  boys,  most  of  whom  board  in  bis  family.  He  prevailed  U|)on  me  to  rest 
at  his  house  two  days,  both  of  which  I  spent  in  the  most  agreeable  inuniier.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  order  of  his  family.  His  wife  is  a  pleasant,  Heunible  wo- 
man, and  he  has  three  promising  children.  But  I  was  prindpuUy  struck  with 
his  manner  of  teaching^  and  his  behavior  to  his  scholansi  By  particular  itjvit«- 
tion  I  went  into  his  school,  where  I  met  only  six  of  his  boys.  The  nmi  wore 
getting  their  lessons  under  trees  on  different  parts  of  Ids  fann.  The  six  ^xtyn 
just  mentioned  composed  a  class.  They  were  learning  ger^graphy.  Never  did 
I  hear  tliis  science  taught  in  such  an  agreeable  manner.  The  whole  cUhh  sat 
down  before  him,  and  the  lecture  was  after  the  manner  of  a  con  vendition.  The 
teacher  entertained  them  with  anecdotes  of  pbces,  pi4.'ked  up  from  iiio<J(;rti  trav- 
els,  all  of  which  were  new  to  me,  and  extremely  interesting  to  young  (x.-^^ple. 
The  class  asked  him  questions,  which  he  answered  with  ea«e  and  ixjlitcnesa. 
In  short,  I  began  to  think  I  saw  the  father  of  a  family  talking  to  hi^  children, 
rather  than  a  schoolooaster  instructing  his  boys.  Afler  tliis  class  wm  dif<niLHMed 
a  second  was  called,  who  said  a  lessrjn  in  the  Kame  easy  manwrr  ujx>n  tlie  hiii- 
tory  of  England.  A  third  class  concluded  th*:  exercisf^  of  the  forfrn^xni  by  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  their  skill  in  a  very  oommon  and  useful  fi/tr*A*A  of  nnniiyo' 
sitioa  They  had  been  made  to  correspond  with  eacli  rnher,  and  their  letters 
were  examined  with  tlje  oKHt  scrupulous  exa^.-tuew  by  their  luuiUir  in  grara- 
mar,  punctuation,  the  prop^rr  place  for  capitals,  and  in  pentpir-ulty  <4 uxiitti^vm. 
I  reooUect  he  found  fault  witL  only  one  of  this  claKS.  and  that  was  fur  ttfA  plwunie 
dots  over  the  t  and  strokes  across  the  t  as  ofi(.'n  as  th'jse  letters  tMjfrumA  in  Urn 
performance.  Such  omissions,  be  said,  betray  liast/r  uud  carelessneM,  an^i  l««d 
gradually  to  the  writing  of  a  slovenly  and  un intelligible  hand. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  i?pent  with  tliis  exvrUerit  rnan  his  wli'/le 
school  accompanied  him  into  his  meadow,  where  they  aiHiKtb'i  hiru  in  liauiiiig 
borne  his  hay,  and  securing  it  in  his  banirard.     In  our  wulk  itfju**:.  kf\Arr  iittf 


ModeoTEdMatMa." 

tThc  hhak  ra  tlui  yam  cm  prabaUy  U  AM  with  the  nuM  «f  K«-r.  TiMitbir  Uwig^.  wW 
Mte  Mil  UMitihh  pvivBle  ■ogAwj  is  Kev  Euc^od.  cf  OimabM  HiU  w  lU  Wvu  ^r«y> 
irii,  OB  Ik*  MAfwd  fcattraM  K«r  Tsck  sad  Bmum,  UtvMi  th»  jmm  rw  td  iTVU. 
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work  of  the  day  was  over,  he  gave  his  boys  a  lecture  upon  the  dUEnrent  Unds 
of  g^rasses;  he  mentioned  the  time  of  the  first  use  of  each  of  them  in  agricul- 
ture, the  best  methods  of  cultivating  them,  and  the  different  kinds  that  were 
most  proper  for  different  animals.  The  conversation  at  meals  was  truly  delight- 
ful and  instructing.  It  would  fill  a  small  volume  to  mention  all  the  new  and 
useful  observations  which  fell  from  him  at  his  table,  all  of  whidi  were  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  understandings,  or  better  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  '  I  shall 
only  mention  one  thing  which  struck  me  very  agreeably.  He  read  a  chapter 
in  the  New  Testament  every  morning,  and  one  in  the  Old  Testament  every  even- 
ing, as  part  of  family  worship.  Alter  reading  a  chapter  in  the  evening,  he  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
showed  their  fulfillment  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  or  in  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  The  next  evening  he  examined  his  scholars  upon  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  lecture.  Their  answers  were  extremely  pertinent  and 
satisfactory.  A  better  mode  could  not  be  devised  to  instruct  young  people  in 
the  Christian  religion,  or  to  fUmisli  them  with  arguments  against  the  deists. 

Before  I  parted  with  my  kind  host,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  adopted  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Bush,  and  others,  respecting  the  inutility  of  the  dead 
languages.  He  told  me  that  he  had  adopted  it  in  part,  but  that  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  forbade  his  banishing  those  languages  entirely  fbom  fais 
school  He  said  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  way  of  teaching  them,  and  that 
none  of  hia  boys  ever  spent  more  than  two  years  in  learning  them.  He  added, 
that  he  thought  the  time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  teach  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  indiscriminately  in  our  schools,  as  it  would  now  be 
jU>  navigate  a  vessel  by  coasting  instead  of  a  magnet       «       «       «        * 

"boarding  round"  in  VERMONT. 

We  make  the  following  extract  fix)m  a  little  pamphlet,  illustrative  of  the  life 
of  a  country  schoolmaster  in  Vermont,  when  "boarding  round"  was  practiced. 

Monday, — Went  to  board  at  Mr.  B ^s;  had  a  baked  gander  for  dinner; 

suppose  from  its  size,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  other  venerable  appear- 
ances, to  have  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Vermont;  made  a  slight  imprea- 
aion  on  the  patriarch's  breast  Supper — cold  gander  and  potatoes ;  family  con- 
sisting of  the  man,  good  wifo,  daughter  Peggy,  four  boys,  Pompey  the  dog,  and 
a  brace  of  cats ;  fire  built  in  the  square  room  about  nine  o'dodc,  and  a  pile  of 
wood  lay  by  the  fireplace ;  saw  Peggy  scratch  her  fingers,  and  couldn't  take 
the  hint ;  felt  squeamish  about  the  stomach,  and  talked  of  going  to  bed ;  Peggy 
looked  sullen,  and  put  out  the  fire  in  the  square  room;  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  of  having  eaten  a  quantity  of  stone  wall. 

TWsc^xy.-^Coldgander  for  breakfast,  swamp  tea  and  some  nut  cake— the  latter 
some  consolation.  Dinner — the  legs,  &c.,  or  the  gander,  done  up  warm^-one 
nearly  dispatched.  Supper — the  other  leg,  ^,  cold ;  went  to  bed  as  Peggy 
was  carrying  in  the  fire  to  the  square  room ;  dreamed  I  was  a  mud  turtle,  and 
g^t  on  my  back  and  could  not  get  over  again. 

Wednesday. — Cold  gander  for  breakfast ;  complained  of  sickness,  and  oould 
eat  nothing.  Dinner — wings,  ^,  of  the  gander  warmed  up ;  did  my  best  to 
destroy  them,  for  fear  th^  should  be  left  for  supper;  did  not  succeed;  dreaded 
eupper  all  the  afternoon.  Supper — hot  Johnny  cakes;  felt  greatly  revived; 
thought  I  had  got  clear  of  the  gander,  and  went  to  bed  for  a  good  night's  rest: 
disappointed;  very  cool  night,  and  couldn't  keep  warm  in  bed;  got  up  ana 
stopped  the  broken  window  with  my  coat  and  vest;  no  use;  ih)ze  the  tip  of 
my  nose  and  one  ear  before  morning. 

ThvT8day.—(ki\A  gander  again ;  felt  much  discouraged  to  see  the  gander  not 
half  gone;  went  visiting  for  dinner  and  supper;  slept  abroad,  and  had  pleasant 
dreams. 
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Friday. — ^Breakfast  abroad.  I>mDer  at  ^r.  B  .  .  *g;  odd  gander  and  hot 
potatoes — the  latter  yery  good ;  ate  three,  and  went  to  acbool  quite  contented. 
Supper— cold  gander  and  no  potatoes,  br^d  heavy  and  dry ;  had  the  headache 
and  couldn't  eat: ' Peggy  much  concerned;  bad  a  Are  bniU  in  the  square  room, 
and  thouifht  she  and  Ihud  better  »it  there  out  of  the  noiae;  went  to  bed  early; 
Peggy  tliought  too  much  sleep  bad  for  the  headache. 

Saturday. — Cold  gander  and  hot  Indian  Johnny  cake;  did  very  well,  glad  to 
come  uIT  so.  Dinner — cold  gimder  again;  didn't  keep  school  this  afteniooo; 
weighed  and  found  I  had  lost  six  |X)unds  the  last  week;  grew  alarmed;  had  a 
talk  with  Mr.  B ,  and  concluded  I  had  boarded  out  his  share. 

REMINISCEXCES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 

The  followiDg  extracts  from  Miss  Elizabeth  MoDtgomery^s  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Wihnington,'*  (Del.,)  published  in  1851,  were  copied 
and  forwarded  by  Miss  M.  S.  Gilpin : — 

The  next  place  of  note  was  an  humble  Methodist  meeting-house,  founded  by 
a  meek  and  lowly  people,  who  would  shudder  at  the  Popish  name  of  a  churchy 
though  they  did  decorate  it  with  evergreens  on  Christmas,  and  kept  the  day  aa 
a  religious  festival.  It  has  been  so  often  enlarged  that  hardly  a  relic  of  the 
origiuul  is  left.  Now  it  can  vie  with  many  buildings  in  largo  cities^  and  is  called 
"Ashbury  CImrch." 

We  must  not  pass  this  primitive  place  of  worship  without  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  John  Tlielwell,  its  devoted  patron  from  its  early  dawn,  and  (with  his  worthy 
wife)  faithful  unto  death.  It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  say  what  he  did  not  than 
to  recount  his  numerous  duties.  He  was  a  ruler,  an  exhorter,  and  an  efficient 
class-leader  with  these  people.  He  was  clerk  of  the  market  too,  and  once  he 
weighed  a  woman^s  butter  which  was  wanting  in  balance,  and  was  about  to 
take  away  the  basket  She  being  near-sighted,  and  he  having  but  one  eye,  she 
took  vhe  advantieige  by  daubing  a  pound  in  the  other  eye,  and  thus  made  off 
with  her  effects. 

He  held  the  office  of  bell-man  fh)m  time  immemorial  as  crier.  Many  at  this 
day  remember  Daddy  Thelwell  and  his  big  bell,  tingling  as  ho  passed,  and 
warning  the  burgesses  to  attend  their  meeting  in  the  little  town  chamber  over 
the  end  of  the  lower  market-house.  Those  are  yet  living  who  heard  the  joyAil 
sound  of  his  old  bell  ringing  in  their  ears,  arousing  them  from  repose,  his  voice 
echoing  loud  and  long,  '^Cornwallis  is  taken  1"  Could  you  believe,  after  being 
fiiithful  to  all  these  duties,  he  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  of  some  note,  too  I 

The  more  ancient  hornbook,  scarcely  now  remembered,  became  out  of  use 
Id  this  country,  and  ceased  to  be  imported  from  England  when  we  undertook 
to  teach  ourselves  learning  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  soon  below  our  ex- 
pectations, for  it  only  contained  the  alphabetic  letters,  the  numerals  and  the 
Lord  8  Prayer.  These,  iastenod  on  a  small  thin  board,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
8pelliDg-book  page,  were  securely  nailed  to  it  with  a  strip  of  bright  brass  for  a 
margin,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  horn  so  transparent  as  to  render  the  text 
clearly  to  be  read,  yet  fblly  defended  from  the  unwashed  fingers  of  the  pupila 
One  of  the  British  poets  has  immortalized  this  elementary  guide  to  all  the  fUture 
learning  of  our  advanced  age: 

Hail,  ancient  book,  most  venerable  code, 
Learning's  first  cradle  and  its  last  abode ; 
The  huge  unnumbered  volumes  which  we  see^ 
By  las^  plagiarists  are  stolen  flx)m  thee ; 
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But  flitare  times  to  tbj  sufficient  store 
Shall  ne'er  presume  to  add  one  letter  more. 
Thee  will  I  smg  in  homely  wainscot  bound. 
The  golden  verge  encompassing  around, 
The  &itliful  horn  in  fVont  from  age  to  age 
Preserving  thy  invaluable  page. 

Bat  the  intruding  successor  to  teach  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading  and  gram- 
mar, was  Dilworth's  spelling-book,  with  small  print,  like  worn  out  newspaper 
type.    The  present  generation  would  not  now  study  such  dim  lights. 

At  the  foot  of  Quaker  Hill  Mr.  Thelwell  had  commenced  teaching,  but  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  little  senate  chamber  over  the  market-house,  and  this,  at 
the  comer  of  King  and  Third  streets,  was  long  his  room.  Most  boys  and  girls 
were  his  pupils,  at  least  during  a  part  of  their  school-days.  The  boys'  entrance 
was  front,  the  girls'  up  an  alley.  Even  in  those  primitive  days  there  were  some 
unruly  chUdren;  but  he  adhered  most  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Solomon's  advice, 
and  "  never  spared  the  rod."  The  rattan  or  ferule  seemed  to  be  in  perpetual 
motion,  and  were  as  common  in  his  seminary  as  gymnastics  at  this  day,  and 
woe  to  the  boy  mounted  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  exploits  or  omissions  I 
But  wondrous  strange  if  alter  such  an  exhibition  he  should  return  to  school 
subdued.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for,  that  independence  was  not  fully  under- 
stood in  the  young  Republia    Certainly  it  was  not  carried  out  as  in  this  day. 

The  Bible  was  used  for  the  senior  class,  and  also  Gough's  ArithmeUc,  with 
sums  in  simple  division  that  would  fill  a  large  slate,  and  puzzle  many  a  brain,- 
and  cause  showers  of  tears.  This  school  was  opened  every  morning  by  prayer 
and  singing  a  hymn. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  times  and  tides  presage^ 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guagei 
But  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot 

Miss  Debby  Thelwell,  the  eldest  daughter,  assisted  and  kept  the  girls  in  or- 
der; she  was  a  very  worthy  woman,  but  with  no  literary  pretensions.  Miss 
Polly  rarely  entered;  she  was  timid  and  more  refined.  After  the  &ther's  death 
the  sisters  united  and  taught  young  chUdren  for  many  years,  until  this  worthy 
fiunily  were  removed  by  death  from  useful  employment 

On  the  northeast  comer  of  Second  street  was  a  school  of  long  standing  for 
girl»— 

There,  in  her  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  mistress  taught  her  little  school ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  her  morning  &ce. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Way  was  a  celebrated  teacher  of  needle- work,  so  important 
for  misses  in  those  times  that  even  the  art  of  shirt-making  was  strictly  attended 
to,  and  fitting  and  cutting  were  taught  here  with  neatness  and  care.  Most  of 
the  older  females,  brought  up  ui  this  town,  have  been  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Way  was  a  very  respectable  and  worthy  woman ;  she  had  received  an 
education  superior  to  most  women  of  her  day,  and  was  endowed  with  a  strong 
mind  and  strict  principles  of  morality,  yet  an  irritable  temper  was  a  drawback 
to  her  osefhlneaa^  and  it  was  annoying  to  some  of  her  pupils.    She  was  a  disci- 
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plioariaD  of  the  old  sdiool,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  wise  king's  advice.  A 
bunch  of  switches  or  cat-o*ninetails  were  freely  used  to  correct  tlie  naughty. 

Leather  spectacles  were  worn  for  slighted  work.  Much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  position,  for  if  the  head  leaned  down,  Jamestown-weed  burs  strung  on 
tape  were  ready  for  a  necklace,  or  if  a  person  stooped,  a  Steele  was  at  hand. 
This  was  the  length  of  the  wuist,  and  held  up  the  chin  by  a  piece  extending 
round  the  neck,  and  a  strep  confined  it  down.  It  was  not  yery  comfortable  to 
the  wearer,  though  fitted  to  make  the  "  crooked  ways  straight,**  but  a  morocco 
ftpider  worn  on  the  back,  confined  to  the  shoulders  by  a  belt,  was  more  usuaL 

The  celebrated  painter,  Benjamin  West,  had  been  the  compnniitn  of  Mrs. 
Way's  childhood  and  youth.  As  ab^nt  friends,  they  kept  up  a  a>rrespoiidonce 
in  age,  and  it  seemed  much  pleasure  to  her  to  relate  anecdoti^s  of  his  early  days. 

Isaac  Hendrickson,  of  Swedish  descent,  and  then  one  of  the  most  respectable 
shipping  merchants,  married  her  only  daughter,  a  handsome  and  lovely  woman, 
and  highly  esteemed.  He  owned  the  opposite  comer  where  they  lived.  Mrs. 
Way  was  aged,  and  had  declined  teaching  to  live  with  her  daughter.  Her  only 
Ron,  a  young  physician,  was  also  an  inmate  of  this  family.  Mr&  H.  and  the 
Doctor  both  fell  victims  to  the  yellow  fever  of  1798.  This  sore  calamity 
''brought  down  her  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

SCHOOL  UFE  IN   RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  Channing  thus  describes  the  discipline  of  the  dame  school  of  his  boyhood 
in  Newport,  R.  I ,  (1780-1794:) 

"I  was  a  little  amused  with  the  objection  which  you  say  the s  made  to 

Tour  proposed  school,  that  you  want  those  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
—gray  hairs  and  spectacles.  This  objection  brought  back  to  my  mind  the  ven- 
erable schoolmistress  under  whose  care  my  infant  faculties  were  unfo'ded.     She, 

indeed,. would  have  suited  the s  to  a  hair.     Her  nose  was  peculiarly  jirivi- 

leged  and  honored,  for  it  bore  tivo  spectacles.  The  locks  which  strayed  from 
her  close  mob-cap  were  most  evidently  the  growth  of  other  times.  She  sat  in  a 
large  easy-chair,  and,  unlike  the  insect  forms  of  modem  days,  she  filled  the  ca- 
pacious seat.  Her  title  was  Mncbim^  a  title  which  she  exclusively  enjoyed. 
When  we  entered  her  door  we  kissed  our  hands,  and  Madam  was  the  first  word 
which  escaped  our  lips.  But  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  there  was 
nothing  but   a  title,  and  spectacles,  and   ^my  locks  to  insure  our  n>spect. 

Madam  was  wiser  than  the s.    She  did  not  trust  chiefiy  to  agre.    On  the 

right  arm  of  her  easy-chair  there  reclined  what  to  common  eyes  appeared  only 
a  long,  round  stick ;  but  so  piercing  was  its  vision,  so  quick  its  hearing,  so  rapid 
its  motions,  so  suddenly  did  it  reach  the  whispering  or  idle  delinquent,  that 
Ovid,  had  ho  known  it,  would  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  trace  it,  by  many 
a  strange  metamorphosis,  biick  to  Argus,  or  some  other  watchful,  sleepless 
l)eing  of  ancient  mythology.  We,  trembling  wights,  were  satisfied  with  feel- 
ing, and  had  no  curiosity  to  explore  its  hidden  properties.  Do  you  ask  where 
this  mysterious  wand  is  to  be  found  ?  I  fear  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  The  storm 
of  revolution,  which  has  so  lately  passed  over  us,  not  contented  with  breaking 
the  sceptres  and  hurling  down  the  thrones  of  monarchs,  burst  into  the  school- 
room, and  Madam's  title  and  rod  were  swept  away  in  the  general  desolation." 

As  he  grew  older  William  was  advanced  to  the  boarding  and  day  school  of 
Mr.  Rogere,  which  was  considered  the  best  in  the  town,  and  indeed  had  so  high 
a  reputation,  that  boys  Irom  a  distance,  especially  from  the  South,  were  sent 
to  his  charge.  It  was  the  habit  of  that  time  to  use  fiogging  as  the  common 
penalty,  and  no  master  would  then  have  responded,  as  all  good  ones  must  now 
do,  to  the  words  of  Vogel:— "  When  we  teachers  become  fully  competent  to 
onr  work  the  neoeasi^  of  corporeal  punishment  will  ceaao  altogether."    Thia  is 
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mentioned  because  it  is  oertidn  that  what  he  then  experienced  oatraged  his 
Bensitive  honor,  and  served  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  indignation  against  anj 
form  of  violence  used  toward  cbUdren  which  g^w  so  strong  in  him  in  later 
years.  He  would  often  tell  an  anecdote  of  a  little  boy  in  school  trying  to  Bhield 
with  his  arms  a  lai^ger  one  whom  the  master  was  about  to  whip.  The  contrast 
of  the  great  heart  with  the  small  physical  power,  the  noble  position  of  the  young 
remonstrant  against  tyranny,  produced  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  child* 
ish  imagination,  and  made  the  severity  of  the  teacher  and  the  quarreling  of  the 
children  detestable  and  hideous.* 

Judge  Story,  in  a  letter  to  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Channing  on  the  influence 
which  surrounded  that  eminent  man  in  his  college  career  at  Harvard  between 
lT94and  1798,  writes: 

You  express  a  desire  '*  to  obtain  some  general  views  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  students  lived."  I  believe  that  this  can  be  best  done  by  giv- 
ing you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  college,  and  the  relation  which  the  stu- 
dents had  with  the  existing  college  government  Things  are  so  much  changed 
since  that  it  is  somewhat  difiScult  to  realize  all  the  influences  which  then  sur- 
rounded them.  In  the  first  place  as  to  the  course  of  studies.  It  was  far  more 
confined  and  limited  than  at  present.  In  Greek  we  studied  Xenophon*s  Ana- 
basis and  a  few  books  of  the  Iliad;  in  Latin,  Sallust  and  a  few  books  of  Livy; 
in  Mathematics,  Saunderson's  Algebra  and  a  work  on  Arithmetic;  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ferguson's  Astronomy;  in  Rhet- 
oric, an  abridgment  of  Blair's  Lectures  and  the  article  on  Rhetoric  in  the  "  Pre- 
ceptor;" in  Metaphysics,  TVatt's  Logic  and  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing; in  History,  MUlot's  Elements;  in  Theology,  Doddridge's  Lectures;  in 
grammatical  studies,  Lowth's  Grammar.  I  believe  this  is  near  the  whole,  if  not 
the  whole,  course  of  our  systematical  studies.  The  college  library  was  at  that 
time  far  less  comprehensive  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  students  than  at  present 
It  was  not  as  easily  accessible,  and,  indeed,  was  not  frequented  by  them.  No 
modem  language  was  taught  except  French,  and  that  only  one  day  in  the 
week  by  a  non-resident  instructor. 

The  means  of  knowledge  from  external  sources  was  very  limited.  The  inter- 
course between  us  and  foreijini  countries  was  infrequent,  and  I  might  almost  say 
that  we  had  no  means  of  access  to  any  literature  and  science  except  the  En- 
glish. Even  in  respect  to  this  we  had  little  more  than  a  semi-annual  importa- 
tion of  the  most  common  works,  and  a  few  copies  supplied  and  satisfied  the 
market.  The  English  periodicals  were  then  few  in  number,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member any  one  that  was  read  by  the  students  except  the  Monthly  Magazine^ 
(the  old  Monthly,)  and  that  was  read  but  by  a  few.  I  have  spoken  of  our  semi- 
annual unportations,  and  it  is  literally  true,  that  two  ships  only  plied  as  regu- 
lar packets  between  Boston  and  London,  one  in  the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Au- 
tumn, and  their  arrival  was  an  era  in  our  college  life. 

In  respect  to  academical  intercourse  the  students  had  literally  none  that  was 
not  purely  official  except  with  each  other.  The  different  classes  were  almost 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  cold  reserve  generally  prevailed  between  them. 
The  system  of  **  fagging  "  (as  it  was  called)  was  just  then  dying  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  own  dass  was  the  first  that  was  not  compelled  to  perform  this 
drudgery  at  the  command  of  the  Senior  class  in  the  most  humble  services.  The 
students  had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  by 
private  social  visits.  There  was  none  between  the  families  of  the  president  and 
professors  of  the  college  and  the  students.  The  regime  of  the  old  school  in 
manners  and  habits  then  prevafled.  The  president  and  professors  were  never 
approached  except  in  the  most  formal  way  and  upon  official  occasions ;  and  in 
the  college  yard  (if  I  remember  rightly)  no  student  was  permitted  to  be  with 
his  hat  on  if  one  of  the  professors  was  there. 

.^—  «  .  ^— ^-— ■^»^»..^— 1^1^— ^ 

•  Medoft  of  WiDlim  Eltety  Channing,  Vol  L,  p.  44. 
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CHARLES  HOOLB. 

Chablbs  Hoolb,  an  eminent  Bchoolmaster  in  his  day,  and  the 
author  of  at  least  twenty-four  contributions  to  the  pedagogical  lit- 
eratore  of  the  English  language,  was  bom  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
in  1610.  After  receiving  his  elementary  training  in  the  free  school 
of  his  native  place  under  Robert  Doughtie,  a  Cantabrigian  of  high 
reputation,  he  proceeded  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  advice  of  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  where 
he  earned  the  reputation  of  a  superior  scholar  in  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in  philosophy.  After  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  commenced  teaching  in  1633  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  in  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  and  acquired  from  the  start 
considerable  note  in  his  vocation,  and  about  1649  he  was  invited  to 
London  by  several  noted  citizens  to  start  a  private  grammar  school, 
first  in  Redcross  Lane,  and  afterward  (1651)  in  Token  House  Garden 
in  Lothbury  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  where,  according  to  Wood, 
^  the  generality  of  the  youth  under  him  were  instructed  to  a  mira- 
cle." He  afterward  removed  to  Montmouthshire  on  the  urgent 
request  of  some  of  his  old  London  patrons,  but  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  result,  he  accepted  a  prebendship  in  the  church  in  Lincoln 
offered  him  by  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  soon  after  became  rector  of 
Stock  Billerica,  near  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  where  he  died  March  7, 
1666,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  under  an  arch 
in  the  wall,  near  the  communion  table,"  according  to  Wood. 

Mr.  Hoole  published  in  1633  '^Pueriles  Confabulatiunculaa,  &c.;" 
in  1637  he  composed  "The  Usher's  Duty;  or  a  Platform  of  Teach- 
ing Lily's  Grammar,"  and  "  The  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of 
Teaching,"  which  were  printed  in  1669,  together  with  a  little  treat- 
ise entitled  "The  Petty-Schoole " — which  together  throw  more 
light  on  the  old  and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching,  than  any 
one  publication  of  that  period  which  has  come  to  our  notice.  In 
1653  he  published  "Phraseological  Pueriles,  Ac.;"  and  in  1664 
his  "  Gimmnuur  in  Latin  and  English  in  fonr  parts,"  first  intended 
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for  the  use  of  his  private  graniinar  school,  but  which  passed  throngh 
several  editions  on  the  recoininendation  of  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others, 
of  being  "  the  shortest,  orderliest,  and  plainest,  for  ease  both  of 
master  and  scholars,  that  has  been  then  extant." 

Hoole  was  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  of  his  century ;  with 
others,  he  labored  to  improve  the  elementary  school  by  composing 
and  publishing  a  **  Plain  and  Easy  Primer  for  Children  wherein  the 
Pictures  of  Bea-sts  and  Birds  for  each  Letter  in  the  Alphabet  are 
set  down,  <S:c.,"  and  by  translating  and  publishing  in  1659  tlie  **0r- 
bis  Sensualium  Pictus"  of  Cometnus,  under  the  title  of  "The  Visi- 
ble World ;  or  a  Picture  or  Nomenclature  of  all  the  Chief  Things 
that  are  in  the  World,  and  of  Men's  Employments  therein" — 
"  adorned  with  pictures,  to  make  children  understand  it  the  better." 
The  preface  anticipates  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  two  hun- 
dred years  later  in  favor  of  Object  Teaching,  as  will  be  seen  by  these 
extracts. 

The  CuUivaiion  of  Perception  and  Conapiion. — "The  ground  of  this  business  is, 
that  fc^ensual  objects  may  be  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  for  fear  they  may 
not  be  received.  I  say,  and  say  it  again  aloud,  that  this  last  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  rest.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was  not 
before  in  the  sense ;  and  therefore  to  exercise  the  senses  well  about  the  right 
perceiving  the  differences  of  things,  will  bo  to  lay  the  grounds  for  all  wisdom 
and  all  wise  discourse ;  which,  because  it  is  conuuonly  neglected  in  schools,  and 
tlie  things  which  are  to  bo  leamrd  are  oftered  to  scholars  without  being  under- 
stood or  being  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  tlie  work 
of  teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily  onward,  and  affordeth  little  benefit." 

The  UmltrstaJiding  to  be  adtivai^d  as  well  as  the  Menu>i"y  — "  For  to  pack  up 
many  words  in  memory,  of  things  not  conceived  in  the  mind,  is  to  fill  the  head 
with  empty  imaginations,  and  to  make  the  learner  more  to  admire  the  multitude 
and  variet}',  and  thereby  to  become  discouraged,  than  to  care  to  treasure  them 
up,  in  hopes  to  gain  more  knowledge  of  what  they  mean.  Descend  to  the  very 
bottom  of  what  is  taught,  and  proceed  as  nature  itself  doth,  in  an  orderly  way; 
first  to  exorcise  the  senses  well,  by  representing  their  objects  to  them,  and  then 
to  fasten  upon  the  intellect,  by  impressing  the  lirst  notions  of  things  upon  it, 
and  Imkiug  them  one  to  another  by  a  rational  discourse.  Missing  this  way, 
we  do  teacli  children  ns  we  do  parrots,  to  speak  they  know  not  what." 

Lessons  with  real  Olijects. — "  Since  some  things  am  not  be  pictured  out  with 
mk,  for  this  rea.son  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  things  rare,  and  not  easy  to  be 
met  with  withal  at  home,  might  be  kept  rc^ady  in  every  great  school,  that  they 
may  be  sliowed  also,  as  oflen  aa  any  words  are  to  bo  made  of  them  to  the 
scholars.  Thus  at  last  thb  school  would  indeeil  become  a  school  of  things  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  an  entnmce  to  the  school  imellectual."  Is  not  the  germ 
of  Pestalozzianism  hero?  The  words  "pictured  out ''  are  put  in  italics  by  our^ 
selves  to  call  attention  to  the  old  use  of  this  now  popular  phrase. 

Use  of  Pictorial  lilustratioiis. — "  Pictiires  are  the  representations  of  all  visible 
things  of  the  whole  world.  Such  a  dress  may  entice  witty  children,  that  they 
may  not  conceit  a  torment  to  be  in  the  school    For  it  is  apparent  that  children. 
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belrinftocy  almost^  an  delighted  witbi^cCorefl.  And  ft  wfll  be  Teiy 
tbe  pains  to  have  bfoqght  to  paa%  that  acare-cmws  maj  be  takeo 
*  WiaokMii'a  gardena." 

ifltteordL-r-Bot  little  kaaid  on  thia  piece  of  achool  apparatua.  Itli^ 
tenati^g  to  know  that  in  a  deacription  ofa  school,  wriUeo  two  oan* 
^  this  oseftil  wyunct  far  illustration  is  noticed.  Comenios  aaya: 
ga  are  writ  down  before  them  with  chaJk  on  a  table.  Thia  notioa 
tafe  been  ao  aatisfiictoiy  aa  it  ia^  but  tliere  aooompaniea  the  deacrip- 
per  cnt,^  and  there  we  see  upon  the  wall  a  blackboard,  as  laige  aaa 
th  a  dhgram  chalked  upon  it 

loint  of  iUuBlnium  we  may  add,  "The  Judgment  of  Mr.  Heiekiah 
auiBMtiine  an  eminent  schoolmaster  in  London.  Certainly  the  uae 
r  repreaentatuns  ia  great;  if  we  could  make  our  woida  as  legible  to 
piolares  are,  their  information  therefrom  would  be  quickened  and 
ao  we  can  not  do^  though  we  must  do  what  we  can.** 
¥tuiktwe  Siffr^9(ahy  wWkUieeapaciUet  of  the  chtldrm  under  J^^ 
laater  had  need  to  bend  bis  wits  to  come  within  the  oompaas  of  a 
sidea  of  six  or  seven  ycare  of  age,  and  to  make  that  they  may  learn 
toh  deligiit  and  willingneaB,  aa  himaelf  would  teach  with  dexterity 
iknd  because  any  good  thing  ia  tlie  better,  being  the  more  com- 
[  haTe  herein  imilakd  a  ekUd,  who  ia  forward  to  impart  to  others 
If  baa  weU  liked." 

ykod  nf  Jhachimg  to  Bead,--**  It  will  afford  a  derkse  for  teaming  to 
eaafly  than  heretofore,  eapedally  having  a  symbolical  alphabet  si-t 
wit,  the  diaracters  of  the  several  tetters,  with  the  imago  of  that 
o9d  voice  that  tetter  goeth  about  to  imitate,  pictured  by  it  For  the 
acfaolar  will  easily  remember  the  force  of  every  character  by  the 
;  at  the  creature,  till  the  imagination  being  strengthened  by  use,  can 
daa  thmga." 

)  necessary  to  explain,  that  what  Gomenius  calla  the  "  foroe  of  every 
ia  obtained  from  verb$  denoting  tlie  actions  of  animals,  instead  of 
la  is  now  the  general  practice.  A  series  of  "  copper  cuts  **  is  given 
MMe,  called  **  A  lively  and  vocal  Alphabet** 

[  Trammg, — "  Because  the  first  tasks  of  learners  ought  to  be  littte 
ire  have  filled  thia  first  book  of  training  one  up  to  see  a  thing  of 
1  nothing  but  rudiments,  tliat  is,  with  the  cliicf  of  things  and  words, 
grounds  of  the  whote  world,  and  tlie  whole  language,  and  of  all  our 
ag  about  things.**  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  word  ^^  train- 
I  in  predady  tlie  eame  sense  as  by  modem  educationists, 
wness  tf  bare  Rules  of  Grammar. — "  You  that  have  the  care  of  littte 
not  troubte  their  thoughts  and  clog  their  memories  with  bare  gram- 
its,  which  to  them  are  liarsh  in  getting,  and  fluid  in  retaining;  bo- 
dy to  them  they  signify  nothing,  but  a  mere  swimming  notion  of  a 
a,  wh«cli  they  know  not  what  it  meanetb,  till  they  comprehend  pat- 
•yt  mtea,  consisting  of  generalities,  are  delivered,  as  I  may  say,  at  the 
iresuming  first  tlie  things  and  then  the  words  to  be  already  appre- 
sfaing  which  they  are  made.** 

milre  Dependence  upon  GocTa  Bkesing. — "  And  I  pray  God,  the  foun- 
BT  of  all  wisdom,  that  bath  bestowed  upon  us  this  gift  of  teachmg 
19  •• 
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■0  to  inspire  tnd  direct  us  by  bis  graces  tbat  we  may  train  up  diildren  in  his 
fear,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  then,  no 
doubt,  our  teaching,  and  their  learning  of  other  things  subordinate  to  these, 
wHl  by  the  assistance  of  His  Blessed  Spirit  make  them  able  and  willing  to  do 
Hmi  faithful  serrKo  both  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  as  long  as  they  Hto 
here,  that  so  they  may  be  eternally  blessed  with  Him  hereafter.  This  I  beseech 
you  beg  for  me  and  mine,  as  I  shall  daily  do  for  you  and  yourp,  at  the  throne  of 
God's  beayenly  grace ;  and  remain  while  I  lire  ready  to  scnre  yon,  as  I  truly 
k>ve  and  honor  you,  and  labor  willingly  in  the  same  profession  with  yoo. 
From  my  school  in  Lothbury,  London,  Jan.  25th,  165S. 

Chasles  Hoole.'' 
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•T  CBAKLSfl  BOOLB,  ▲.  M^ 

orOnmatrBdMl  aft  B«t]MAui  ia  1108,  ud  of  a  Private  School  in  Loodoa  la  MOO 


Ohafteb  L — Bow  a  child  may  be  helped  in  the  first  pronttndation  o/hia  Itttera. 

M7  aim  being  to  diaooTer  the  old  Art  of  Teaching  School,  aud  how  it  may  be 
improved  in  every  part  suitable  to  the  years  and  capacities  of  such  children  as 
are  now  commonly  taught,  I  sliall  first  begin  my  discourse  concerning  a  Petty 
School :  and  here  or  elsewhere  I  shall  not  busy  myself  or  reader  about  what  a 
child  of  an  extraordinary  towardliness,  and  having  a  teacher  at  home,  may  at- 
tain unto,  and  in  how  short  a  space,  but  only  show  how  a  multitude  of  various 
wits  mriy  be  taught  all  together  with  abundance  of  profit  and  delight  to  every 
one,  which  is  the  proper  and  main  work  of  our  ordinary  schools. 

Whereas,  then,  it  is  usual  iu  cities  and  greater  towns  to  put  children  to  sdiool 
About  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  in  country  villages,  because  of  furtlier  dis- 
tance, not  till  about  six  or  seven,  I  coaoeive  the  sooner  a  child  is  put  to  school 
the  better  it  is,  both  to  prevent  ill  habits  which  arc  got  by  play  and  idleness, 
and  to  inure  htm  betimes  to  afleet  learning  and  well  doing.  Not  to  say,  how 
the  great  uncertainty  of  parents'  lives  should  make  them  careful  of  their  chil- 
dren's early  education,  which  is  like  to  be  the  best  part  of  their  patrimony, 
whatever  good  thing  else  they  may  leave  Uiem  in  this  world. 

I  observe  that  betwixt  three  and  four  years  of  age  a  child  hath  great  propen- 
si^  to  peep  into  a  book,  and  then  is  the  most  seasonable  time  (if  conveniences 
may  be  had  otherwise)  for  him  to  begin  to  learn ;  and  though  perhaps  then  he 
can  not  speak  to  very  distinctly,  yet  tiie  often  pronunciation  of  his  lettors  will 
be  a  means  to  help  his  speech,  especially  if  one  take  notice  in  what  origan  or  in- 
strument he  is  most  defective,  aini  exercise  him  chiefly  in  those  letters  which 
belong  unto  it 

Now  there  are  five  organs  or  instruments  of  speech,  in  the  right  hitting  of 

^TlafaOowiac  to  a  eofqr  of  tha  original  titia  paffe>- 

TBB 
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aHBWINO 

A  wBjr  to  taach  liula 

ObiMren  to  raad  Enflith  wKk 

dalight  and  profit,  (aap^ 

eially)  aceordinf  to 

tba  Now  Primar. 

ByC  H, 

LOJfDOJf, 

Frintad  by  F,  T.  for  Jtndrtm  Crmk 

Bl  tba  Or§t»  DrMfon  in  Pmma 

Choreh  Yaid,  1050. 
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which,  as  the  bre&th  moveth  from  within  through  the  moatL  a  trae  prononcia 
tion  of  every  letter  is  made,  viz.,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  throat ;  according  to  which  if  one  rank  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  our  English  alphabet,  he  shall  find  that  A,  E,  I,  0,  U  proceed  by  degrees 
from  the  throat,  along  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  the  lips 
contracted,  and  thut  Y  is  somewhat  like  I,  being  pronounced  with  other  letters* 
but  if  it  be  named  by  itself)  it  requireth  some  motion  of  the  lips.  B,  F,  M,  P,  W, 
and  y  consonants  belong  to  the  lips,  C.  S,  X,  Z  to  the  teeth,  D,  L,  N,  T,  R  to 
the  tongue,  B,  H,  K,  Q  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  But  the  sweet  and  natural 
pronunciation  of  them  Is  gotten  rather  by  imitation  than  precept,  and  therefore 
the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  give  every  letter  its  distinct  and  clear  sound,  that 
the  child  may  get  it  from  his  voice,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  child  open  bis 
mouth  well  as  he  uttereth  a  letter,  lest  otherwise  he  drown  or  hinder  the  sound 
of  it.  For  I  have  heard  some  foreigners  to  blame  us  Englishmen  for  neglecting 
Uiis  mean  to  a  plain  and  audible  speaking,  saying,  that  the  cause  why  we  gen- 
erally do  not  speak  so  fully  as  they,  proceeded  from  an  ill  habit  of  mumbling, 
which  children  got  at  their  first  learn  i:g  to  read,  which  it  was  their  care  there- 
fore to  prevent  or  remedy  betimes,  and  so  it  should  be  ours,  seeing  pronuncia- 
tion is  that  that  sets  out  a  man,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  one  an  orator. 

II. — How  a  c/tUd  may  Oe  taught  with  delight  to  know  all  his  letters  in  a  very 
little  twic 

The  usual  way  to  begin  with  a  child,  when  he  is  first  brought  to  school,  is  to 
teach  him  to  know  his  letters  in  the  hornbook,  where  he  is  made  to  run  over 
all  the  letters  In  tne  alphabet  or  Christ-cross-row,  both  forward  and  backward, 
untU  he  can  tell  any  one  of  them  which  is  pointed  at,  and  that  in  the  English 
character. 

This  course  we  see  hath  been  very  effectual  in  a  short  time  with  some  more 
ripe-witted  children ;  but  others  of  a  slower  apprehension  (as  the  most  and  best 
commonly  are;  have  been  thus  learning  a  whole  year  together,  and  though  they 
have  been  much  chid  and  beaten  too  for  want  of  heed,  could  scarce  tell  six  of 
their  letters  at  twelve  months'  end,  who,  if  they  had  been  taught  in  a  way  more 
agreeable  to  their  mean  apprehensions,  (which  might  have  wrought  more  readily 
upon  the  senses,  and  affected  their  minds  with  what  they  did,)  would  doubtless 
have  learned  as  cheerfully  if  not  ns  fist  as  the  quickest. 

I  shall  therefore  mention  sundry  ways  that  have  Deon  taken  to  make  a  child 
know  his  letters  readily,  out  of  which  the  discreet  teacher  may  choose  what  is 
most  likely  to  Huit  with  his  learner. 

I  have  known  some  tl'.at  (nccording  to  Mr.  Brinsley's  direction)  have  taught 
little  ones  to  pronounce  all  the  letter?,  and  to  spell  pretty  well  before  they  Knew 
one  letter  in  a  book :  and  this  they  did,  by  making  the  child  to  sound  the  five 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  like  so  many  bells  upon  his  finger's  ends,  and  to  say  which 
finger  was  such  or  such  a  vowel,  by  changes ;  then  putting  single  consonants 
before  the  vowels,  (leaving  the  hardest  of  them  till  the  last,)  and  teaching  him 
how  to  utter  them  both  at  once,  as  ro,  re,  vf,  vo,  vu,  da,  dt,  di^  do,  dn;  and 
again,  by  putting  the  vowels  before  a  consfinant,  to  make  him  say,  a«,  C5,  as,  Ofl^ 
1(5,  ad^  ed^  id,  od,  wL  Thus  they  have  proceeded  from  syllables  of  two  or  three, 
or  more  letters,  till  a  child  hath  been  pretty  nimble  in  the  most  But  this  is 
rather  to  be  done  in  a  private  hou^^e  timn  a  public  scliool;  however  thix  man 
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ner  ofexerdse  now  and  then  amongst  Utde  aoholan  will  make  their  leemis 
more  lamiliar  to  them. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  the  first  entrance  of  children  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
know  their  letters  one  firom  another  when  they  see  them  in  the  book  altogether; 
for  the  greatness  of  their  number  and  variety  of  shape  do  puzzle  young  wits  to 
difference  them,  and  the  sense  can  but  be  intent  upon  one  single  object  at  once, 
so  as  to  take  its  impression  and  commit  it  to  the  imagination  and  memory. 
Some  have  therefore  begun  but  with  one  single  letter,  and  after  they  have  showed 
it  to  the  chUd  in  tlie  alphabet,  have  made  him  to  find  the  same  any  where  else  in 
the  book  till  be  knew  that  perfectly ;  and  then  they  have  proceeded  to  another 
in  like  manner,  and  so  gone  through  the  rest 

Some  have  contrived  a  piece  of  ivory  with  twenty-four  flats  or  squares,  m 
every  one  of  which  was  engraven  a  several  letter,  and  by  playing  with  ii  child 
in  Uirowing  this  upon  a  table,  and  showing  liim  the  letter  only  which  lay  uppers 
moftt,  have  in  a  few  days  taught  him  the  whole  alphabet. 

Some  have  got  twenty-four  pieces  of  ivory  cut  in  the  shape  of  dice,  with  n 
letter  engraven  upon  each  of  them,  and  with  these  tliey  liave  played  at  vacant 
hours  with  a  child  till  he  hath  known  them  all  distinctly.  They  begin  first 
witr  one,  then  with  two,  afterwards  with  more  letters  at  once  as  the  child  got 
knowledge  of  them.  To  teach  him  likewise  to  spell  they  would  place  conso- 
nants before  or  after  a  vowel,  and  then  join  more  letters  together  so  as  to 
make  a  word,  and  sometimes  divide  it  into  syllables,  to  be  parted  or  put  to- 
gether. Now  this  kind  of  letter  sport  may  be  profitably  permitted  among  be- 
ginners in  a  school,  and  instead  of  ivory,  they  may  have  white  bits  of  board,  or 
small  shreds  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  parchment  with  a  letter  written  upon 
each  to  play  withal  amongst  themselves. 

Some  have  made  pictures  in  a  little  book,  or  upon  a  scroll  of  paper  wrappea 
upon  two  sticks  within  a  box  of  isinglass,  and  by  each  picture  have  made  three 
sorts  of  that  letter  with  which  its  name  begiuneth ;  but  those  being  too  many 
at  once  for  a  child  to  take  notice  ot,  have  proved  not  so  useful  as  was  uitended. 
Some  likewise  have  had  pictures  and  letters  printed  in  this  manner  on  the 
backside  of  a  pack  of  cards  to  entice  children,  that  naturally  love  that  sport,  to 
the  love  of  learning  their  books. 

Some  have  written  a  letter  in  a  great  character  upon  a  card,  or  chalked  it  out 
upon  a  trencher,  and  by  telling  a  child  what  it  was,  and  letting  him  strive  to 
make  the  like,  have  imprinted  it  quickly  in  his  memory,  and  so  the  rest  one 
after  another. 

One  having  a  son  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  could  but  even  go  about 
the  house,  and  utter  some  few  gibberish  words  in  a  broken  manner,  observing 
him  one  day  above  the  rest  to  be  busied  about  shells  and  sticks,  and  such  like 
toys,  which  himself  had  laid  together  in  k  chair,  and  to  miss  any  one  that  was 
taken  from  him  he  saw  not  how,  and  to  seek  for  it  about  the  house,  became 
very  desirous  to  make  experiment  what  that  child  might  presently  attain  to  in 
point  of  leammg.  Thereupon  he  devised  a  little  wheel,  with  all  the  capital  Ro- 
man letters  made  upon  a  paper  to  wrap  round  about  it,  and  fitted  it  to  turn  in  a 
little  round  box,  which  had  a  hole  so  made  in  the  side  of  it,  that  only  one  letter 
might  be  seen  to  p^p  out  at  once.  This  he  brought  to  the  child,  and  showed 
him  only  the  letter  0,  and  told  him  what  it  was.  The  child  being  overjoyed 
with  hia  neir  gambol,  catoheth  the  box  out  of  his  father's  hand,  and  runs  with 
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it  to  III?  plnyfellow  a  year  younger  than  hiroselij  and  in  his  broken  Unigaags 
tells  bira  there  was  ''an  0,  an  0."  And  when  the  other  asked  him  when),  be 
8aid,  "In  a  hole,  in  a  hole,"  and  showed  it  him;  which  the  lesser  child  then 
took  9nch  notice  of,  as  to  know  it  again  ever  afler  from  all  the  other  letters 
And  thus  by  pitying  with  the  box,  and  inquiring  concerning  any  letter  that 
appc'urc'd  strange  to  him  what  it  was,  the  child  learned  all  the  letters  of  tlie 
alphabet  in  eleven  days,  being  in  this  ABC  character,  and  would  take  pleas* 
ire  to  show  them  in  any  book  to  any  of  liis  acquaintance  that  came  next  By 
this  instance  yuu  may  see  what  a  propensity  there  is  in  nature  betimes  to  learn- 
ing,  could  but  the  teachers  apply  themselves  to  their  young  scholars*  tenuity ; 
and  how  by  proceeding  in  a  clear  and  facile  method  that  all  may  apprehend, 
every  one  may  benefit  more  or  less  by  degrees*  According  to  these  contriv- 
ances to  forward  children,  I  have  published  a  Xtw  Primer;  in  the  first  leaf 
whereof  I  have  set  the  Roman  capitals,  ^because  that  character  is  now  most  in 
use,  and  those  letters  the  most  easy  to  be  learned,)  and  have  joined  therewith 
the  pictures  or  images  of  some  things  whose  names  begin  with  that  letter,  by 
which  a  child's  memory  may  be  helped  to  remember  how  to  call  his  letters,  as 
A  for  an  ape,  B  fjr  a  bear,  &c.  This  hieroglyph ical  device  doth  so  affect  chil- 
dren, (who  are  generally  forward  to  communicate  what  they  know,)  that  I  havo 
observed  them  to  teach  others,  that  could  not  so  readily  learn,  to  know  all  the 
letters  in  a  few  hours*  space,  by  asking  them  what  A  stands  for?  and  so  cou- 
ceming  other  letters  backward  and  forward,  or  as  they  best  liked. 

Thus  when  a  child  hath  got  the  names  of  liis  letters,  and  their  several  shapen 
withal  in  a  playing  manner,  he  may  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish  them  in  the 
following  lea^  which  containeth  first  the  greater  and  then  the  small  Roman  char- 
acters, to  be  learned  by  five  at  once  or  more,  as  the  child  is  able  to  remember 
them ;  other  characters  I  would  have  forborne  till  one  be  well  acquainted  with 
these,  because  so  much  variety  at  the  first  doth  but  amaze  young  wits,  and  our 
English  characters  (for  the  most  part)  are  very  obscure,  and  more  hard  to  be 
imprinted  in  the  memory.  And  thus  much  for  learning  to  know  letters ;  we 
shall  next  (and  according  to  order  in  teaching)  proceed  to  an  easy  way  of  dis- 
tinct spelling. 

m. — How  io  teach  a  child  io  spell  distinctly. 

The  common  way  of  teachmg  a  child  to  spell  is,  after  he  knows  the  letters  in 
his  alphabet,  to  initiate  bun  hi  those  few  syllables,  which  consist  of  one  vowe) 
before  a  consonant,  as  ab,  e5,  t&,  ob,  ub,  Ac,  or  of  one  vowel  after  a  consonant, 
BS  h<i^  be^  hi,  bo,  hUj  &c.,  in  the  hornbook,  and  thence  to  proceed  with  him  by 
little  and  little  to  the  bottom  of  the  book,  hearing  him  twice  or  thrice  over  till 
he  can  say  his  lesson,  and  then  putting  him  to  a  new  one. 

In  which  course  I  have  known  some  more  apt  children  to  have  profited  pretty 
well,  but  scarce  one  often,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  book,  to  be  able 
to  spell  a  word  that  is  not  in  it.  And  some  have  been  certain  years  daily  ex- 
ercised saying  lessons  therein,  who,  af\er  much  endeavor  spent,  have  been  ac- 
counted mere  blockheads,  and  rejected  altogether  as  incapable  to  learn  any 
thing;  whereas,  some  teachers  that  have  assayed  a  more  familiar  way,  have 
professed  that  they  have  not  met  with  any  such  thmg  as  a  dunce  amid  a  great 
multitude  of  little  scholars. 

Indeed,  it  is  Tully's  observation  of  old,  and  Krasmns'  assertion  of  later  yeara^ 
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tfittt  it  is  as  nstaral  lor  a  child  to  learn,  as  it  is  fi>r  a  beast  to  go»  a  bird  to  Qjr,  or 
A  fish  to  swioi,  and  I  Terilj  belieTe  it;  for  the  natore  of  man  is  restlessly  d«- 
sirotts  to  IcDow  thinj^s,  sad  were  diaooaragemeats  taken  oat  of  the  waj,  and 
meet  help  afforded  yoang  leameri,  they  would  doabtleaa  go  on  with  a  great 
deal  more  clieerfulneaa.  and  make  more  protictency  at  their  booka  than  osnal^ 
they  do.  And  coaki  the  master  haTe  the  discretion  to  make  their  leasons  fi^ 
miliar  to  them,  children  would  as  much  delight  in  being  busied  about  them,  as 
in  any  other  sport,  if  too  long  continuance  at  them  might  not  make  them  tedious. 

Amongst  tliose  that  haTe  gone  a  readier  way  to  reading,  I  shall  only  mention 
Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  latter  of  whom  I  have  known  to  have  taught 
little  cliildreu  not  much  above  four  years  old  to  read  distinctly  in  the  Bible,  in 
aiz  weeks'  time  or  under;  their  booka  are  to  be  had  in  print,  but  every  one 
hath  not  the  art  to  use  them.  And  Mr.  Goote's  English  Schoolmaster  seems 
rather  to  be  fitted  for  one  that  is  a  master  indeed  than  for  a  scholar. 

Besides  the  way  then  which  is  usual,  you  may  (if  you  think  good)  make  use 
of  that  which  I  have  set  down  in  the  New  Primer  to  help  little  ones  to  spell 
readily,  and  it  is  this: 

1.  Let  a  child  be  well  acquainted  with  his  vowels,  and  made  to  pronounce 
them  fully  by  themselves,  because  they  are  able  to  make  a  perfect  sound  alone. 

2.  Teach  him  to  give  the  true  value  or  force  of  the  consonants,  and  to  take 
notice  how  imperfectly  they  sound,  except  a  vowel  be  joined  with  them.  Both 
these  are  set  apart  by  themselves. 

3.  Proceed  to  syllables  made  of  one  consonant  set  before  a  vowel,  (section  S,) 
and  let  him  join  the  true  force  of  the  consonant  with  the  perfect  sound  of  the 
vowel,  as  to  say  ta,  fte,  d^  (o,  fru,  Ac.  Yet  it  were  good  to  leave  ca,  ce^  d^ 
cOf  ea,  and  ^  ye,  ^  ^,  ^  to  the  last,  because  the  value  of  the  consonant  in 
the  second  and  third  syllables  doth  differ  fh)m  that  in  the  rest. 

4.  Then  exercise  him  in  syllables  made  of  one  vowel  set  before  one  conso> 
nant,  (section  6,)  aa  to  ssy  oA,  eft,  i&,  06,  u^,  Ac.,  till  he  can  spell  any  syllable  of 
two  letters  backward  or  forward,  bb  la^  he^  H,  bo,  bu ;  ab,  eft,  ift,  oft,  vh;  fto,  oft; 
be^  «b;  bi,  ib;  fto,  oft;  fta,  tift;  and  so  in  all  the  rest,  comparing  one  with  another. 

5.  And  if  to  any  one  of  these  syllables  you  add  a  letter,  and  teach  him  how 
to  join  it  in  sound  with  the  rest,  you  will  make  him  more  ready  in  spelling ;  as 
if  before  aft  you  put  ft,  and  teach  him  to  say  bob ;  if  after  fta  you  put  d,  and  let 
him  pronounce  it  bcui^  he  will  quickly  be  able  to  join  a  letter  with  any  of  the 
rest,  as  nip,  pin,  but,  tub,  Ac. 

To  inure  your  young  scholar  to  any,  even  the  hardest  syllable,  in  an  easy 
way, 

1.  Practice  him  in  the  j<Mnmg  of  consonants  that  begin  syllables  (section  T) 
so  that  he  may  give  their  joint  forces  at  once ;  thus 

Hsving  showed  him  to  sound  ft2  or  ftr  together,  make  him  pronounce  them, 
and  a  vowel  with  them,  bla,  ftra,  bk,  bre,  and  so  in  any  of  the  rcrst 

2.  Then  practice  him  likewise  in  consonants  tliat  end  syllables,  (section  8 ;) 
make  him  first  to  give  the  force  of  the  joined  consonants,  and  then  to  put  the 
Towels  before  them ;  ss  ftfe  with  the  vowels  before  them  sound  able,  eUe,  ibU, 
o&fe,  Me,  to  all  of  which  you  may  prefix  other  consonants  and  change  them  into 
words  of  one  syllable,  asyoftie,  pebU,  bible,  noble,  bubble.,  with  a  ft  inferUid  or  the 
liksi  Where  observe  that  e  in  the  end  of  many  syllables,  being  silent,  doth. 
qualify  the  sound  of  the  foregoing  vowel,  so  ss  to  make  words  different  firov 
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those  that  have  not « ;  as  jou  may  see  made  differeth  quite  firom  mad^ 
hei^  pipe  Hroro  pip^  aope  from  aop^  and  cube  (torn  cub.  Wherebj  I  think  tiiehi 
in  an  error  that  leave  out  e  in  the  end  of  words,  and  them  that  in  pronouncing 
it  malce  two  syllables  of  one,  in  stable^  bibles  people^  Ac.,  which  judicious  Mr. 
ICulcaster  will  not  allow. 

In  this  exercise  of  spelling  you  may  do  well  sometimes  to  make  all  the  young 
beginners  stand  together,  and  pose  them  one  by  one  in  all  sorts  of  syllables,  till 
they  be  perfect  in  any ;  and  to  make  them  delight  therein, 

1.  Let  them  spell  many  syllables  together  which  differ  only  in  one  letter,  as 
and,  band,  hand,  land,  sand, 

2.  Teach  them  to  frame  any  word  of  one  syllable,  by  joining  any  of  the  con- 
sonants which  go  before  vowels,  with  those  that  are  used  to  follow  vowels,  and 
putting  in  vowels  betwixt  them,  as  blacky  block;  clack,  clock. 

And  this  they  may  do  afterward  amongst  themselves,  having  several  looee 
letters  made  and  given  them  to  compose  or  divide  in  a  sporting  manner,  which 
I  may  rightly  term  the  letter  sport. 

When  a  child  has  become  expert  in  joining  consonants  with  the  vowels,  then 
take  him  to  the  diphthongs,  (section  9,)  and  there 

1.  Teach  him  the  natural  force  of  a  diphthong,  (which  consists  of  two  vowels 
joined  together,)  and  make  him  sound  it  distinctly  by  itself)  as  at^  ei,'  Ac. 

2.  Let  him  see  how  it  is  joined  with  other  letters,  and  learn  to  give  its  pro- 
nunciation with  them,  minding  him  how  the  same  diphthong  differs  from  itself 
sometimes  in  its  sound,  and  which  of  the  two  vowels  in  it  hath  the  greatest 
power  in  pronunciation,  as  in  people,  e  seemeth  to  drown  the  o. 

And  besides  those  words  in  the  book,  you  may  add  others  of  your  own,  till 
by  many  examples  the  child  doth  well  apprehend  your  meaning,  so  that  he  can 
boldly  adventure  to  imitate  you,  and  practice  himselfl 

Thus  after  a  child  is  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  true  sounding  of  the  vowela 
and  consonants  together,  let  him  proceed  to  the  spelling  of  words,  first  of  one 
syllable,  (section  10,)  then  of  two,  (section  11,)  then  of  three,  (section  12,)  then 
of  four,  (section  13,)  in  all  of  which  let  him  be  taught  how  to  utter  every  sylla- 
ble by  itself  truly  and  fully,  and  be  sure  to  speak  out  the  last  But  in  words 
of  more  syllables,  let  him  learn  and  part  them  according  to  these  profitable 
rules: 

1.  An  English  syllable  may  sometimes  consist  of  eight  letters,  but  never  of 
more,  as  strength. 

2.  In  words  that  have  many  syllables,  the  consonant  between  two  vowela 
>belongeth  to  the  latter  of  them,  as  hu-mi-li-tie. 

3.  Consonants  which  are  jomed  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  not  to  be 
.parted  in  the  middle  of  them,  as  my-ste-ry, 

4.  Consonants  which  are  not  joined  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  to  be  parted 
•in  the  middle  of  them,  as  for-get-fulrness. 

5.  If  a  consonant  be  doubled  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  first  belongs  to  the 
■'foregoing  syllable,  and  the  latter  to  the  following,  as  pos-ses-^v^m, 

6.  In  compound  words,  every  part  which  bclongeth  to  the  single  words  must 
be  set  by  itself)  as  in-orbi'li-iy. 

And  these  rules  have  I  here  set  down  to  inform  the  less  skillful  teacher  how 
he  is  to  guide  his  learner,  than  to  puzzle  a  child  about  them,  who  is  not  yet  «n 
well  able  to  comprehend  them. 
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I  have  also  divided  thoee  words  in  the  book,  to  let  diQdren  lee  how  they 
ought  to  divide  other  polj^llable  words,  in  which  they  must  always  be  very 
carefhl  (as  I  said)  to  sodnd  out  the  last  syllable  very  fully. 

To  enable  a  child  tlie  better  to  pronouDoe  any  word  he  meets  withal  in  read* 
ing,  I  have  set  down  some,  more  hard  for  pronunciation,  (section  14,)  in  often 
feeding  over  which  he  may  be  exercised  to  help  his  utterance ;  and  the  master 
may  add  more  at  his  own  discretion,  till  he  see  that  his  willing  scholar  doth  not 
stick  in  spelling  any,  be  it  never  so  hard. 

And  that  the  cliild  may  not  be  amused  with  any  thing  in  bis  book  when  Ite 
Cometh  to  read,  I  wonld  have  him  made  acquainted  with  the  pauM^s,  (section 
15,)  with  the  figures,  (section  16,)  numeral  letters,  (section  17,)  i^uotutions  (sec- 
tion 18)  and  abbreviations,  (section  19,)  which  being  but  a  work  of  a  few  hours' 
spaoe^  may  easily  be  performed  after  he  can  readily  spc*ll,  which  whou  he  can 
do^  he  may  profitably  be  put  to  reading,  but  not  before ;  for  I  observed  it  a 
great  defect  in  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  scholars,  (whoso  way  was  to  teach  to 
read  presently  without  any  spelling  at  all,)  that  when  they  were  at  a  loss  about 
a  word,  they  made  an  imperfect  confbsed  sound  in  giving  tbo  force  of  the  con- 
sonants, which  if  they  once  missed,  they  knew  not  which  way  to  help  them- 
selves to  find  what  the  wsrd  was ;  whereas,  if  after  a  child  know  his  letters,  he 
be  taught  to  gather  them  into  just  syllables,  and  by  the  joining  of  syllables  to- 
gether to  frame  a  word,  (which  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  certainly  it  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  teaching,)  he  will  soon  be  able,  if  he  stick  at  any  word 
in  reading,  by  the  naming  of  its  letters  and  pronouncing  of  its  syllables,  to  say 
what  it  is,  and  then  he  may  boldly  venture  to  read  without  spelling  at  all, 
touching  the  gaming  of  a  habit  whereof  I  shall  proceed  to  say  somewhat  in  the 
next  chapter. 

rV. — How  a  child  may  be  iaugfU  to  read  any  English  book  perfectly. 

The  ordinary  way  to  teach  children  to  read  is,  afler  tliey  have  got  some 
knowledge  of  their  letters,  and  a  smattering  of  some  syllables  and  words  in  the 
Uombook,  to  turn  them  into  the  A  B  G  or  Primer,  and  therein  to  make  them 
name  the  letters  and  spell  the  words,  till  by  often  use  they  can  pronounce  (at 
least)  the  shortest  words  at  the  first  sight. 

This  method  takes  with  those  of  prompter  wits;  but  many  of  more  slow  ca- 
pacities, not  finding  any  thing  to  afiiect  and  so  make  them  heed  what  they 
learn,  go  on  remissly  from  lesson  to  lesson,  and  are  not  much  more  able  to  read 
when  they  have  ended  their  book  than  when  they  begun  it.  Besides,  the 
ABC  being  now  (I  may  say)  generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  Prituer 
not  printed,  and  the  very  fundamentals  of  Christian  religion  (which  were  wont 
to  be  contained  in  those  books,  and  were  commonly  taught  children  at  home  by 
heart  before  they  went  to  school)  with  sundry  people  (almost  in  all  places) 
slighted,  the  matter  which  is  taught  in  most  books  now  in  use  is  not  so  familiar 
to  them,  and  therefore  not  so  easy  for  children  to  learn. 

But  to  hold  still  to  the  sure  foundation,  I  have  caused  the  Lord's  Prayer,  (sec- 
tion 30,)  the  Creed,  (section  21,)  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (section  23)  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Roman  character,  that  a  child  having  learned  already  to  know 
his  letters  and  how  to  spell,  may  also  be  initiated  to  read  by  them,  which  he 
will  do  the  more  cheerfully  if  he  be  also  instructed  at  home  to  say  them  by 
heiit. 
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As  he  reads  these,  I  would  have  a  child  name  what  words  ne  can  at  ilrat 
sight,  and  what  he  can  not,  to  spell  them,  and  to  take  notice  what  pauses  and 
numbers  are  in  his  lesson,  and  to  go  over  them  often,  till  he  can  tell  any  tittle 
in  them,  either  in  or  without  the  book. 

When  he  is  thus  well  entered  in  the  Roman  character,  I  wojld  hare  him 
made  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  characters  now  in  use,  (section  23,)  wfaioh 
will  be  easiij  done  by  comparing  one  with  another,  and  reading  over  *iioee  sen- 
tences, psalms,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers  (wliich  are  printed  in  greater  and 
less  cliaracters  of  sundry  sorts)  till  he  have  tliem  pretty  well  by  heart. 

Thus  having  all  things  which  concern  reading  English  made  familiar  to  him, 
ne  may  attain  to  a  perfact  habit  of  it,  1,  by  reading  7%e  Singk  FsaUer;  2.  The 
■Paaims  in  Meier;  3.  The  School  of  Good  Manners^  or  such  other  like  easy  books 
which  may  both  profit  and  delight  lam.  All  of  which  I  would  wish  he  may  read 
over  at  least  tlirice,  to  make  the  matter  as  well  as  the  words  leave  an  imprea- 
sion  upon  his  mind.  If  any  where  he  stick  at  any  word  (as  seeming  too  hard) 
let  him  mark  it  with  a  pin,  or  the  dint  of  his  nail,  and  by  looking  upon  it  agahi 
he  will  remember  it 

Wlien  he  can  read  any  whit  readily,  let  him  begin  the  Bible  and  read  over 
the  book  of  Genesis  (and  other  remarkable  histories  hi  other  places  of  Scripture 
which  are  most  likely  to  delight  him)  by  a  chapter  at  a  time ;  but  acquaint  him 
a  little  with  the  matter  beforehand,  for  that  will  entice  him  to  read  it,  and  make 
him  more  observant  of  what  he  reads.  Afler  he  hath  read,  ask  him  such  gen* 
eral  questions  out  of  the  story  as  are  mo8t  easy  for  him  to  answer,  and  he  will 
the  better  remember  it  I  have  known  some,  that  by  hiring  a  child  to  read  two 
or  three  chaptera  a  day,  and  to  get  so  many  verses  of  it  by  heart,  have  made 
them  admirable  proficients,  and  that  betimes,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  Tim- 
otby^s  excellency  and  his  grandmother's  great  commendation.  Let  him  now 
take  liberty  to  exercise  himself  in  any  English  book  (so  the  matter  of  it  be  but 
honest)  till  he  can  perfectly  read  in  any  place  of  a  book  that  is  offered  him ;  and 
when  he  can  do  this,  I  adjudge  him  fit  to  enter  into  a  grammar  school  but  not 
before. 

For  thus  learning  to  read  English  p>erfectly,  I  allow  two  or  three  years*  time^ 
80  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  a  child  may  begin  Latin. 

y. — Wherein  children,  for  whom  the  Latin  tongue  is  thought  to  be  unnecessary, 
are  to  be  employed  after  they  can  read  English  welL 

Tt  is  a  fond  conceit  of  many  that  have  either  not  attained,  or  by  their  own 
negligence  have  utterly  lost  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  think  it  altogethei 
unnecessary  for  such  children  to  learn  it  as  are  intended  for  trades,  or  to  be 
kept  as  drudges  at  home,  or  employed  about  husbandry.  For  first,  there  are 
few  children  but  (in  their  playing  years,  and  before  they  can  be  capable  of  any 
■furious  employment  in  the  meanest  calling  that  is)  may  be  so  far  grounded  in 
the  I<atin  as  to  find  that  little  smattering  they  have  of  it  to  be  of  singular  nse  to 
them,  both  for  the  understanding  of  the  English  authors  (which  abound  now-a- 
days  with  borrowed  words)  and  the  holding  of  discourse  with  a  sort  of  men 
that  delight  to  fiaunt  it  in  Latin. 

Secondly,  Besides  I  have  heard  it  spoken  to  the  great  commendation  of  some 
countries  where  care  is  had  for  the  well  education  of  children,  that  every  peas- 
ant (almost)  is  able  to  discourse  with  a  stranger  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  why 
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maj  not  we  here  in  Sngland  obtain  the  like  pnim  If  we  did  bat|  as  they,  oob- 
tinue  oar  cLildren  at  the  Latin  echod  till  they  bt  weD  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  thereby  better  fitted  for  any  calling. 

Thirdly,  And  I  am  aorry  to  add,  that  the  non-improrement  of  children*8 
time  after  they  can  read  English  any  whit  well  throweth  open  a  gap  to  all  loose 
kinds  of  behavior;  for  being  then  (as  it  is  too  oommouly  to  be  seen,  especially 
with  the  poorer  sort)  taken  from  the  school,  and  permitted  to  run  wild,  up  and 
down,  without  auy  control,  they  adventure  to  commit  all  manner  of  lewdneea, 
and  so  become  a  shame  and  dishonor  to  their  fliends  and  country. 

If  these  or  the  like  reasons  therefore  might  prevail  to  persuade  tliem  that 
have  a  prejudice  against  Latin,  I  would  advise  that  all  children  might  be  put  to 
tlie  g^mmar  scIkx)!  so  soon  as  they  can  reed  Englisli  well,  and  suffered  to  con- 
tinue at  it  till  some  honeet  calling  invite  them  thence;  but  if  not,  I  would  wish 
them  rather  to  forbear  it  than  to  become  there  a  hindrance  to  others,  whose 
work  it  is  to  learn  that  profitable  language.  And  that  they  may  not  squaude^r 
away  their  time  in  idleness,  it  were  good  if  they  were  put  to  a  writing-ftchool 
where  they  might  be,  first,  helped  to  keep  their  Knglish  by  reading  a  chapter 
(at  least)  once  a  day ;  and  second,  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand ;  and  thirdly, 
afterward  exercised  in  arithmetic  and  such  preparative  arts  as  may  make  them 
completely  fit  to  undergo  any  ordinary  calling.  And  being  thus  trained  up  in  a 
way  of  discipline,  they  will  afterward  prove  more  easily  pliable  to  their  master's 
commands. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  few  grammar  schools  of  note  will  admit  children  into  them 
till  they  have  learned  their  AcciderUs^  the  teaching  of  that  book  ahK>  becometb 
for  the  most  part  a  work  for  a  Petty  School,  where  many  that  undertake  to 
teach  it,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  do  sorrily  perform  that 
task,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  about  it  to  little  or  no  purpose.  I  would 
have  that  book  therefore  by  such  let  alone  and  left  to  the  grammar  school  as 
most  fitting  to  be  taught  there  only,  because  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  of 
grammar  to  guide  children  in  a  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  Ditin, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  art  are  most  deeply  concerned  to  make  use  of 
it  for  that  end.  And  instead  of  the  Accidents^  which  they  do  neither  understand 
nor  profit  by,  they  may  be  benefited  in  reading  ortliodoxal  catechisms  and  other 
books  that  may  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  such  as  The  Practice 
of  Piety ^  The  Practice  of  Quietness^  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man ;  and  afterward  in 
other  delightful  books,  of  English  history,  as  The  History  of  Queen  Elizahelhf  or 
poetry,  as  fferberfe  Poema^  Quarts  EhnMems ;  and  by  this  means  they  will  gain 
such  a  habit  and  delight  in  reading  as  to  make  it  their  chief  recreation  when 
liberty  is  afforded  them.  And  tlieir  acquaintance  with  good  books  will  (by 
God's  blessing)  be  a  means  so  to  sweeten  their  (otherwise  sour)  natures,  that 
they  may  live  comfortably  towards  themselves,  and  amiably  converse  with  other 
persons. 

Yet  if  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School  have  a  pretty  good  understanding  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  he  may  the  better  adventure  to  teach  the  Accidents^  and  proceed 
in  doing  so  with  &r  more  ease  and  profit  to  himself  and  learner,  if  he  observe  a 
■ore  method  of  grounding  his  children  in  the  rudiments  of  g^mmar,  and  pre- 
pariog  them  to  speak  and  write  familiar  Latin,  which  I  shall  hereafter  discover, 
having  first  set  down  somewhat  how  to  remedy  that  defect  in  reading  English 
with  which  the  grammar  schools  are  very  much  troubled,  especially  where  there 
b  not  a  good  Petty  School  to  discharge  that  work  aforehand.    And  Woit^  \ 
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proceed  fiirtheri  I  will  express  my  mind  in  the  .lext  two  chapters  toocbiiig  ths 
erecting  of  a  T^Xj  School,  tnOL  how  it  may  probably  flourish  by  good  order  and 
difldplino. 

TL—Of(hef<mnding  of  a  PeUy  School 

The  Petty  School  is  the  place  wbere^  indeed,  the  first  prindples  of  all  religion 
and  learning  ought  to  be  taught,  and  therefore  rather  defierretb  that  more  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  it  than  that  it  should  be  left  as 
a  work  for  poor  women,  or  others  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  undertake 
It  as  a  mere  shelter  from  beggary. 

Out  of  this  consideration  it  is  (perhaps)  that  some  nobler  spirits,  whom  God 
hath  enriched  with  an  overplus  of  outward  means,  have,  in  some  places  where- 
onto  they  have  been  by  birth  (or  otherwise)  related,  erected  Petty  School-houses, 
and  endowed  them  with  yearly  salaries ;  but  those  are  so  inconsiderate  toward 
the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  his  family,  or  so  overdoyed  with  a  number  of 
free  scholars  to  be  taught  for  nothing,  that  few  men  of  good  parts  wUl  deign  to 
accept  of  them,  or  continue  at  them  for  any  while,  and  for  this  cause  I  have 
observed  such  weak  foundations  full  to  nothing. 

Yet  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  contribute  toward  such  an  eminent  work  of 
charity  my  advice  is,  that  he  erect  a  school  and  dwelling-house  together,  about 
the  middle  of  a  market  town,  or  some  populous  country  village,  and  accommo* 
date  it  with  a  safe  yard  adjoining  to  it,  if  not  with  an  orchard  or  garden,  and 
that  he  endow  it  with  a  salary  of  (at  least)  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  con« 
sideration  whereof  all  such  poor  boys  as  can  conveniently  firequent  it  may  be 
taught  gratis,  but  the  more  able  sort  of  neighbors  may  pay  for  their  children's 
teaching  as  if  the  school  was  not  free,  for  they  will  find  it  no  small  advantage  to 
have  such  a  school  amongst  them. 

Such  a  yearly  stip>end  and  convenient  dwelling,  with  a  liberty  to  take  young 
chUdren  to  board,  and  to  make  what  advantage  he  can  best  by  other  scholars, 
will  invite  a  man  of  good  parts  to  undertake  the  charge,  and  excite  him  to  the 
diligent  and  constant  performance  of  bis  duty,  especially  if  he  be  chosen  into 
the  place  by  three  or  four  honest  and  discreet  trustees,  that  may  have  power 
also  to  remove  him  thence,  if  by  his  uncivil  behavior  or  gross  neglect  he  render 
himself  incapable  to  p>erform  so  necessary  a  service  to  the  church  and  common- 
wealth. 

As  for  the  qualifications  of  one  that  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School,  I 
would  have  him  to  be  a  person  of  a  pious,  sober,  comely  and  discreet  behavior, 
and  tenderly  affectionate  toward  children,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  ability  to  write  a  fair  hand  and  good  skill  in  arithmetic,  and  then 
let  him  move  within  the  compass  of  his  own  orb  so  as  to  teach  all  his  scholars 
(as  they  become  capable)  to  read  English  very  well,  and  afterward  to  write  and 
cast  accounts.  And  let  him  not  meddle  at  all  with  teaching  the  Aeddentaf  ex- 
cspt  only  to  some  more  pregnant  wits  which  are  intended  to  be  set  forward  to 
loam  Latin,  and  for  sudi  be  sure  that  he  ground  them  well,  or  else  dismiss 
them,  as  soon  as  they  can  read  distinctly  and  write  legibly,  to  the  grammar 
BchooL 

I  should  here  have  closed  my  discourse,  and  shut  up  this  Petty  School,  wm 
it  not  that  I  have  received  a  model  for  the  maintaining  of  students  finom  • 
worthy  friend's  hand,  (and  one  that  is  most  zealously  and  charitab^  addicted 
to  advance  learning,  and  to  help  it  in  its  very  beginning  to  come  forward  to  Hi 
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fiill  riae,}  by  which  I  am  enooaraged  to  addreaa  mj  reiuali  ing  worda  to  the 
godlj-minded  traateea  and  aabocribera  fi>r  ao  good  a  woric,  (eq)eciallj  to  thoat 
amoDgst  them  that  know  me  and  mj  achool  endeayora;)  and  thia  I  humblj  re- 
quest of  them,  that  as  they  have  happily  contrived  a  model  for  the  education  of 
Btudenta,  and  brought  it  on  a  sudden  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  so  they 
should  also  put  to  their  hands  for  the  improvement  of  school  learning,  without 
which  such  choice  abilities  as  they  aim  at  in  order  to  the  miniatry  can  not  poa* 
Bibly  be  obtained.  And  for  the  lirst  foundation  of  such  a  work,  I  presume  to 
offer  my  advice,  that  in  some  convenient  places,  within  and  without  the  city, 
there  may  be  Petty  Schools  erected,  according  to  the  number  of  wards,  unto 
which  certain  poor  children  out  of  every  parish  may  be  sent  and  taught  g^tia, 
and  all  others  that  please  to  send  their  children  thither  may  have  them  taught 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  be  sure  to  have  them  improved  to  the  utmost  of  what 
they  are  capable.  And  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  propound  such  a  tiling  be- 
cause that  late  eminent.  Dr.  Bathurst,  lately  deceased,  Mr.  Gouge,  and  some 
others  yet  living  did,  out  of  their  own  good  affection  to  learning,  endeavor  at 
their  ow|i  charge  to  promote  the  lika 

XIL— Of  the  ducipUne  of  a  Petty  School 

The  sweet  and  orderly  behavior  of  cIiQdren  addeth  more  credit  to  a  school 
than  due  and  constant  teaching,  because  this  speaketh  to  every  one  that  the 
child  is  well  taught,  though  (perhaps)  he  learn  but  little,  and  good  manners  in- 
deed are  a  main  part  of  good  education.  I  shall  therefore  take  occasion  to 
ipeak  somewhat  concerning  the  discipline  of  a  Petty  School,  leaving  the  further 
discourse  of  children's  manners  to  books  that  treat  purposely  of  that  subject,  aa 
Erasmus  de  morilmSf  Touth^s  Behavior^  Ac 

1.  Let  every  scholar  repair  to  school  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  m 
in  case  of  weakness  before  nine;  and  let  him  come  fairly  washed,  neatly 
combed,  and  handsomely  dad,  and  by  commending  his  cleanness,  and  aLowing 
it  to  his  fellows,  make  him  take  pleasure  betimes  of  himself  to  c^*neat  and 
comely  in  his  clothes. 

2.  Let  such  as  come  before  school-time  take  liberty  to  recreate  themselves 
about  the  school,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  suffered  to  do  any  thing  whereby  to  harm 
themselves  or  scliool-fellows,  or  to  give  offence  or  make  disturbance  with  any 
neighbor. 

3.  When  school-time  is  called,  let  them  all  go  orderly  to  their  own  places,  and 
here  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  books  without  noise  or  running  about. 

4.  When  the  master  cometh  into  the  school,  let  them  stand  up  and  make 
obeisiuice,  (so  likewise  when  any  stranger  cometh  in;)  and  after  notice  is  taken 
of  thoi^  wlio  are  absent,  let  one  that  is  most  able  read  a  chapter,  and  the  rest 
attend  and  give  some  little  account  of  what  they  have  heard  read.  Then  let 
him  that  read  say  a  short  prayer  fitted  for  the  school,  and  afterward  let  every 
one  settle  to  his  present  task. 

6.  The  whole  school  may  not  unfitly  be  divided  into  four  forms,  whereof  the 
first  and  lowest  should  be  of  those  that  learn  to  know  their  letters,  whose  les- 
ions may  be  in  the  Prinur;  the  second,  of  those  that  learn  to  spell,  whose  lea- 
tons  may  be  in  the  Single  PsaUer;  the  third,  of  those  that  learn  to  read,  whose 
lessons  may  be  in  the  Bible ;  the  fourth,  of  those  that  are  exercised  in  reading^ 
writing,  and  casting  accounts,  whose  lessons  may  be  in  such  profitable  English 
books  as  the  parents  can  best  provide  and  the  master  think  lltUiBt  to  \m  Inqi|^^ 
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6.  Let  the  levoiis  be  the  same  to  each  boy  in  eyery  fbnn,  and  lot  the  maitef 
proportion  them  to  the  meaneet  capacities;  thus  those  that  are  abler  maj  profit 
themselves  by  helping  their  weaker  fellows,  and  those  that  are  weaker  be  en- 
couraged to  see  that  they  can  keep  company  with  the  stronger.  And  let  the 
two  highest  in  every  form  give  notice  to  the  master  when  they  come  to  say 
h,  of  those  that  were  most  negligent  in  getting  the  lesson. 

7.  When  they  come  to  say  it,  let  them  all  stand  orderly  in  one  or  two  rows, 
and  whilst  one  sayeth  his  lesson,  be  sure  that  all  the  rest  look  upon  their  books, 
and  £^ye  liberty  to  him  that  is  next  to  correct  him  that  is  saying  it  if  he  mis- 
take; and  in  case  he  can  say  it  better,  let  him  take  his  place  and  keep  it  till  the 
same  boy  or  another  win  it  firom  him.  The  striving  for  places  (especially) 
amongst  little  ones  will  whet  them  on  to  more  diligence  than  any  encourage- 
ment that  can  be  given  them ;  and  the  master  should  be  very  sparing  to  whip 
any  one  for  his  book  except  he  be  sullenly  negligent,  and  then  also  I  would 
dioose  rather  to  shame  him  out  of  his  untowardness  by  commending  some  of 
his  fellows,  and  asking  him  why  he  can  not  do  as  well  as  they,  than  by  falling 
upon  him  with  rating  words  or  injurious  blows.  A  great  care  also  must  be  had 
that  those  chUdren  that  are  slow-witted  and  of  a  tender  spirit  be  not^any  way 
discouraged,  though  they  can  not  make  so  good  a  performance  of  their  task  aa 
the  rest  of  their  fellows. 

8.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they  may  say  two  lessons  in  the 
forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  tlie  fore- 
noon they  may  also  say  two  lessons ;  but  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturday  mornings  I  would  have  the  time  spent  in  examining 
and  directing  them  how  to  spell  and  read  aright,  and  hearing  them  say  the 
graces,  prayers  and  psalms,  and  especially  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  (which  are  for  that  purpose  set  down  in  the  New  Primer) 
very  perfectly  by  heart  And  those  that  can  say  these  well  may  proceed  to 
get  other  catechisms,  but  be  sure  they  be  such  as  agree  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  religion. 

9.  Their  lessons  being  all  sud,  they  should  be  dismissed  about  eleven  o^olock, 
and  then  care  must  be  taken  that  they  every  one  go  orderly  out  of  the  school, 
and  pass  quietly  home  without  any  stay  by  the  way.  And  to  prevent  that  too 
common  clamor  and  crowding  out  of  the  school  door,  let  them  rise  out  of  their 
places  one  by  one  with  their  hat  and  book  in  their  hand,  and  make  their  hon- 
ors to  their  master  as  they  pass  before  his  fece,  one  following  another  at  a  dis- 
tance out  of  the  school  It  were  fittest  and  safest  that  the  least  went  out  the 
foremost,  that  the  bigger  boys  following  may  give  notice  of  any  miademeanor 
xapoa  the  way. 

10.  The  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon  should  be  by  one  o'clock,  and  those 
that  come  before  that  hour  should  be  permitted  to  play  within  the  bounds  till 
the  dock  strike  one,  and  then  let  them  all  take  their  places  in  due  order,  and 
say  their  lessons  as  they  did  in  the  forenoon.  After  their  lessons  are  ended,  lei 
one  read  a  chapter  and  say  a  prayer,  and  so  let  them  again  gq  orderly  and 
quietly  home,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  four  in  the  winter  season. 

11.  If  necessity  require  any  one  to  go  out  in  the  school-time,  let  him  not  in- 
terrupt the  master  by  asking  him  for  leave,  but  let  him  leave  his  book  with  th« 
next  follow  above  him  for  fear  he  should  else  spoil  or  lose  it,  and  in  case  he 
tarry  too  long  forth,  let  notice  be  given  to  the  monitor. 

IS  Those  children  in  the  opper  form  may  be  monitors,  eveiy  one  a  day  ia 
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Ail  twn;  and  let  thtin  OTery  evening,  after  all  the  levoni  are  said,  give  a  InD 
lo  the  master  of  their  uames  that  are  absent,  and  theirs  that  have  committed 
toy  disorder,  and  let  him  be  very  moderate  in  correcting,  and  be  sore  to  mak* 
a  difference  betwixt  those  faults  that  are  viciously  enormous  and  those  that  are 
but  childish  transgressions.  Where  admonitious  readily  take  place,  it  is  a  need- 
Ii«8  trouble  to  use  a  rod,  and  as  for  a  ferule  I  wish  it  were  utterly  banished  out 
of  all  scbo(^ 

If  any  one,  before  I  conclude,  should  ask  me,  how  many  children  I  think  may 
be  well  and  profitably  taught  (according  to  the  method  already  proposed)  in  a 
Petty  School ?  I  return  him  answer,  that  I  conceive  fiiilji  byys  will  be  enough  \ 
to  thoroughly  employ  one  man  to  hear  every  one  so  often  as  is  required ;  and 
80  many  he  may  hear  and  benefit  himself  without  making  use  of  any  of  his 
Bcholars  to  teach  tlie  rest,  which  however  may  be  permitted  and  is  practiced  in 
Bome  schools,  yet  it  occasioncth  too  much  noise  and  disorder,  and  is  no  whit  so 
acceptable  to  parents  or  pleasing  to  the  children,  be  the  work  never  so  well 
done.  And  therefore  I  advise,  tliat  in  a  place  where  a  great  concourse  of  chil- 
dren may  be  had,  there  be  more  masters  than  one  employed  according  to  the 
qnciousness  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  boys  to  be  taught,  so  that  every 
forty  scholars  may  have  one  to  teach  them ;  and  in  case  there  be  boys  enough 
to  be  taught,  I  would  appoint  one  single  master  to  attend  one  single  form,  and 
have  as  many  masters  as  there  are  forms,  and  then  the  work  of  teaching  little 
ones  to  the  height  of  their  best  improvement  may  be  thoroughly  done,  especially 
if  there  were  a  writing-master  employed  at  certain  hours  in  the  school,  and  an 
experienced  teacher  encouraged  as  a  supervisor,  or  inspector,  to  see  that  the 
whole  school  be  well  and  orderly  taught  and  disciplined. 

What  I  have  here  written  concerning  the  teaching  and  ordering  of  a  Petty 
School  was  in  many  particulars  experienced  by  myself  with  a  few  little  boys 
that  I  taught  amongst  my  grammar  scholars  in  London,  and  I  know  those  of 
eminent  wortii  and  great  learning  that,  upon  trial  made  upon  their  own  chil* 
dren  at  home  and  others  at;  school,  are  ready  to  attest  the  ease  and  benefit  of 
this  method;  insomuch  as  I  was  resolved  to  have  adjoined  a  Petty  School  to 
my  grammar  school  at  the  Token  House  in  Lothbury,  Loudon,  and  there  to 
have  proceeded  in  this  familiar  and  pleasing  way  of  teaching,  had  I  not  been 
nnhandsomely  dealt  with  by  those  whom  it  concerned,  for  their  own  profit's 
Bake,  to  have  given  me  less  discouragement  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  promote  learning  what  I  can,  and  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  such  a  goodly 
structure  as  learning  is ;  and  though  (perhaps)  I  may  never  be  able  to  effect 
what  I  desire  for  its  advancement^  yet  it  will  be  my  comfort  to  have  imparted 
somewhat  to  others  that  may  help  thereunto.  I  have  here  begun  at  the  very 
groundwork,  intending  (by  Grod's  blessing)  forthwith  to  publish  The  New  Dia* 
covtry  of  th$  (Hd  Art  (/  Teadiing^  which  doth  properly  belong  to  a  grammar 
Bdiool. 

In  the  meantime  I  entreat  those  into  whose  hands  this  little  work  may  come 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  single  eye,  and  whether  they  like  or  dislike  it,  to  think 
that  it  is  not  unnecessary  for  men  of  greatest  parts  to  bestow  a  sheet  or  two  as 
leisure  time  upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  this  seems  to  be.  And  that  God  which 
aaoaeth  immense  rivers  to  flow  from  small  spring-heads,  vouchsafe  to  bless  these 
weak  beginnings  in  tender  age,  that  good  leammg  may  proceed  hence  to  its 
M  perfection  in  rtper  yean. 
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The  North  American  Review  for  January,  1876,  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  edoctt- 

tioDol  development  of  the  country  for  the  first  century,  ^iiniUng  to  the  deficiency  of 

Ustorical  and  philoeophical  diacuaBian  of  public  inrtmctian,  and  of  early  official 

documents,  says: 

Private  enterpriae  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  remedied  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  governmental  neglect.*  Dr.  Henry  Bamaid,  of  Hartford,  be^ran  in  1850 the  pub- 
licfuion  of  an  Americtn  Journal  of  Educaliony  which,  wim  various  changes 
of  form,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  now  comprises  twenty-four 
octavo  volumes,  including  in  all  some  t\%'enty  thousand  pages,  ilkunrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  portraits,  and  eight  hundi'ed  cuts  representing  school  buildings. 
Dr.  Hodgson,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  re- 
cently rcmarKed  that  this  publication  **  really  contains,  though  not  in  continuous 
form,  a  history,  and  it  may  be  said  an  encyclopeedia  of  education."  It  is  the  best 
and  only  general  authority  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  American  education  duiiuff 
the  past  century.  It  includt.>s  statistical  data,  personal  reminiscences,  historic 
sketches,  educational  biographies,  descriptions  of  institutions,  plans  of  buildings, 
reports,  speeches,  and  legislat.ve  documents.  For  the  first  sixteen  volumes  an  inclex 
is  published,  and  for  the  next  eight  volumes  on  index  is  in  preparation.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication  under  many  adverse  circum- 
iltancee,  at  p:^at  expense,  by  pnvate  and  almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitle  the 
editor  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  all  investigators  of  our  system  of  mstruction. 
He  has  won  a  European  reputation  by  this  Journal,  and  in  our  own  country  will 
always  bo  an  indisi)ensable  guide  and  companion  to  the  historian  of  education. 

The  Iniematimial  Review  for  January-,  1874,  in  an  article  on  Universal  EdncatJon, 

remarks: 

About  the  8!\me  time  (1837;  in  ConnecticutL  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  commencing 
that  career  of  devoted  and  imtiring  labon  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  renderea 
such  disiiingu  slied  6er\'ico  to  the  cause  of  popular  education^  [not  oiUy  as  organiser 
and  adinin.strutor  of  systems  and  institutions,  but  in  contributions  by  pen  and  voice 
to  thi)  Kteruturo  and  public  knowledge  of  the  subject.]  He  gave  himself  to  the  work 
with  t!ij  enthusiasm  of  an  Apostle.  Commencing  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  in  "ibo^^  he  entered  at  once  with  ability  on  the  fundamental  questions  per- 
taining to  popular  education,  and  becan  to  publiKh  for  the  benefit  of  all  educators, 
and  others  mt'^rosted,  the  most  valuable  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  in 
£uroi)e,  aiid  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  best  systems  and  institutions  thcr^.  Li  his 
repeated  visits  to  the  rrincipal  countries  of  the  old  world,  he  has  examined  for  him- 
self the  cxp(.'rlmcnts  in  progress,  and  by  personal  communication  with  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  Germany  and  Switzc  rland,  has  possessed  himself  of  their  best 
and  broatlest  views.  The  results  of  his  observations  and  thinking,  he  has,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  been  carefully  digesting  and  publishing  in  his  Common  SchoM 
Journal,  and  in  the  invaluable  volumes  of  h's  American  Journal  of  Education, 
Thcsd  volumes  constitute  an  Encyclopcedia  of  facts,  arguments,  and  practioBd 
methorls  wliich  no  organizer  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without.  Besides  the  prepa 
ration  of  those  works.  Dr.  Bornaixl  lias  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  on  his  lavoiv 
ite  subject  numbered  hterally  by  thousands.  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  United 
States  lias  done  as  much  to  advance,  d  r3ct  and  consolidate  the  movement  for  popular 
edu.^tiou.  In  looking  back  to  tlie  commencement  of  his  life-long  labors,  it  would 
8<3em  that  he  must  contemplate  with  eminent  satisfaction  the  progress  of  public  senti- 
ment and  the  good  results  already  attained,  ns  well  as  the  bnghtening  prospects  for 
the  future.  He  has  done  a  work  for  which  his  country  and  coming  generations 
ought  to  tliank  him  and  do  honor  to  his  name.  The  late  Cnancellor  Kent,  even  in  the 
et^er  years  of  Dr.  Bamard*s  lalx)r8.  characterized  him  as  **  the  most  able,  efficient 
and  bcst-inform(:'d  oiBccr  tliat  could  be  engaged  perhaps  in  the  service;"  and  said  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  his  iConnecticut  Common  School]  Journal  and  other  publica- 
t'.on&  '*  I  can  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  highest  opinion  of  their  value. ** 
H.s  later  volumes  are  much  more  complete  and  valuable  than  the  earlier. 

Hon.  John  D.  Fhilbrick,  LL.D.,  in  his  Introductory  Address  as  Pt«8ident  before  the 

National  Teachers'  Association  in  Chicago,  1863,  observes: 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  are  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day?  How  few  are  there  who  are  receiving 
higher  salaries  can  boast  of  a  respectable  educational  library  7  If  proof  of  this  unweT 
come  truth  was  needed,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  smgle  publication, — ^I  mean 
Barnard^ s  Journal  of  Education,  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume, — a 
library  in  itself.  CJostin^  little  considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  em- 
bracing exhaustive  treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education;  yet  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  stereot^w  platea 
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I.  TOE  CLEBGY  AKD  POPCLAB  EDUCATION. 


LETTER  FROM  PROF.  WILUAM  C.  FO^TLER,  LL.  D. 

DuunAM,  Conn.,  December,  1867. 
IIenrt  Barnard,  LL.  D. : 

Dear  Sir : — ^A  few  weeks  since  I  Imd  the  pleasure  of  receivinj; 
from  jou  a  letter,  in  which  you  a»k  me  to  commuiiicato  Fome  facts 
connected  with  the  common  schools  in  Connecticut  "  as  thcv  won.'." 
AVhile  I  was  endeavoring  to  collect  these  fact^,  I  mot  somci  Gentle- 
men in  Hartford  who  arc  active  in  promoting  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth  ;  one  of  whom  encouraged  me  to  prepare 
for  the  press,  some  renuirks  which  I  made  on  a  topic  which  came  up 
in  that  interview.  This  I  consented  to  do,  with  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  topics  in  one  communication. 

But  to  whom  shall  this  comihunication  be  addrossed  ?  My  mind 
readily  turned  to  you  as  a  distinguished  friend  and  advocate  of  popu- 
lar education  who  has  labored  long  and  suirctissfully  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere,  first  as  a  pioneer,  and  then  as  a  victori(»us  soldier;  in 
this  g«KKl  cause.  I  feel  too  assured,  that  you  will  welcome  every 
wtill-meant  effort  for  promoting  the  same  cau>e,  however  inade(piate 
it  may  be. 

The  topic,  last  mentioned,  is.  The  province  of  the  Clekcsy 
OP  Connecticut  in  tue  promotion  of  popular  education  in 
THIS  Commonwealth. 

These  remarks  and  statements,  will,  I  trust,  be  well  received  by 
them,  inasmuch  jis  they  are  in  hannony  with  the  views  of  the  clergy 
of  Connecticut  from  1635  to  the  present  time. 

The  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain,  by  the  following 
plain  arguments,  is  this.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Connecticut  ought 
to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  popular  education. 

My  first  argmnent  in  support  of  this  proposition,  is  dciived  from 
the  nature  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  religion  which  addresses  accountable  beings  through  their 
intellect.  •  Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  you  improve  therr  intel- 
lect by  culture,  will  you  enlarge  their  capacity  of  being  influenced, 
in  their  moral  instincts,  by  the  objects  of  divine  truth  in  that  reli- 
gion. Now  as  Christianity  is  a  general  provision  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  mankind,  we  may  be  sure,  that  all  chisscs  of  the  com- 
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munity  ought  to  experioiicc  so  much  of  intellectual  culture  as  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  full  benefit  of  that 
provision. 

Other  religious  systems  were  designed,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
parts,  for  certain  privileged  orders,  who  should  enjoy  high  mental 
culture ;  while  the  many,  the  oi  polloi,  were  excluded  from  a  fiill 
])articipation.  Those  isystenis  had  tiieir  e.-oteric  or  secret  doctrines, 
which  wei*e  communicated  to  the  favored  few,  the  initiated ;  and 
their  exoteric  or  superficial  doctrines,  which  were  communicated  to 
the  common  people,  who  were  Mippo  ed  to  be  iiica])able  of  compre- 
hending those  deeper  doctrines. 

But  among  christians  it  is  not  so.  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached.  To  them  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kuig- 
dom.  Now  in  ordiT  that  this  preaching  be  efiectual,  in  order  that 
these  mysteries  be  adequately  comprehended,  some  degree  of  mental 
cidtivation  is  nec<ssary.  Evidently,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chris- 
tian minister  to  promote  the  intellectual  imi)rovement  of  those  whom 
he  wishes  to  influence  by  his  preaching  ;  for  in  so  doing  he  is  preparing 
tliem  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  truths  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  r(»li"rion,  and  to  vield  their  conscience  and  their  heart  to 
Cliiist  till'  author  of  that  religion.  No  chri>tian  minister,  therefore, 
is  justified  in  standing  aloof  from  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  for,  without  it,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  will  shine  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  will  comprehend  it  not. 

In  the  early  period  of  christian  dispensation,  the  Clergy,  the  great 
lights  of  the  catholic  church,  acted  successfully  on  this  principle ; 
though  thoy  did  not,  in  the  existing  social  condition,  extend  it  in  its 
application,  so  far  as  we  can  do.  They  carefully  guarded  and  pre- 
served the  learning  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  Institutions  of  learning  and  religion,  helped  to  keep 
both,  in  their  intimate  association,  alive  on  the  earth.  They  carefully 
j)reservcd  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus  it  happened,  through  them,  tliat  Classical  learn- 
ing could  revive,  and  that  "  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans"  could 
be  silently  and  studiously  transfused  into  the  public  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  could  become  general.  In 
many  an  Abbey  and  University,  the  lamp  of  learning,  trimmed  by 
their  hands,  burned  brightly,  illuminating  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
circle,  and  sending  down  its  cheering  light  to  our  times.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.     Let  all  honor  be  paid  to  the  Catholic  church, 
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r»5  the  consorvator  and  promoter  of  learning  and  njligion.  "Wlieii 
darkness  covered  the  earth  like  a  flood,  during  the  iniMruvval  cin- 
turies,  that  church  was  the  ark  which  saved  for  us  the  learning  and 
religion  of  the  old  world.  All  thanks  to  the  bright  example  of 
her  heroic  missionaries;  for  the  recorded  lives  of  those  eminent 
saints,  who  through  the  long  centuries,  bore  the  mingled  fruits  of 
lt?aming  and  holiness,  for  such  as  "  Pa^-cal  who  was  all  reaxui,*'  and 
for  such  as  "  Fenelon  who  was  all  love." 

My  second  argument  is  derived  from  (he  nature  of  Protestant isnu 

The  right  of  private  judgment^  in  opposition  to  human  claims  to  a 
dictatorial  authority,  in  matters  of  faith,  is  an  essential  article  in  the 
protestant  faith.  Now  this  single  fact,  that  we  are  to  call  no  man 
master,  is  assumed  on  the  ground  that  the  followers  of  C  hiist  are  ca- 
pable of  forming,  from  the  Bible,  an  opinion  for  tbems<*lvrs;  and  in 
onler  to  form  this  opinion  for  themselves,  from  the  study  of  tlii»  bible, 
they  ought  at  Iciist  to  Ik)  able  to  read  the  bible.  For  how  can  a 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  form  a  correct 
jiidgment  except  on  a  cornfct  basis,  and  how  can  he  have  a  satis- 
factorv  basis    m  the  bible,  unless  he  understands  that  bible  ? 

Besides  the  acknowledged  a<lvanta;'es  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
Catholic  church,  some  of  the  first  reformi;rs  de-irefl  to  enjoy  this 
ri;rht  of  ])rivate  judgment.  They  wi>hed  to  escap(?  from  tb(i  heavy 
hand  of  authority  by  which  they  felt  themselves  linmilialed.  They 
Were  opposed  to  what  was  called  carltonaria  Jid  s^  "the  Collier's 
faith,*'  or  implicit  faith.  A  Collier  being  asked  what  be  believed  on 
a  certain  point,  replied,  "  I  believe  as  the  church  believe-;."  And  be- 
ing ask(!d  what  the  church  believes,  he  replied,  ''The  ehun^h  believes 
as  1  believe."  And  being  asked  again  what  he  an<l  the  church  lui- 
lieve,  he  replied,  "The  church  Jind  1  believe  the  same  thing." 

Leading  protestauts,  in  opposition  to  this  carlHiiiariafides^  undert(K)k 
to  have  a  faith  of  their  own,  and  to  be  able  to  state  the  gn)unds  of 
their  faith.  In  the  language  of  Chillingworth,  **  the  bibb',  the  bible 
is  the  religion  of  protestants."  In  adopting  this  for  their  motto 
they  virtually  declared  that  the  common  people  ought  to  b(5  elevated 
to  such  a  level  in  the  scale  of  mental  cidtivaticm,  that  in  the;  exercise 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions 
from  the  bible,  they  would  not  "wrest  it  to  their  own  destruction." 

The  contest  on  the  subject  at  issue,  between  Luther  and  his  allies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pope  and  bis  Cardinals  on  the  other,  was 
like  the  battle  between  the  gods,  as  described  by  Homer,  or  the  battle 
between  angels,  as  described  by  Milton.     There  was  great  intellec- 
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tual  power  and  great  learning  on  both  sides ;  and  it  required  intel- 
lectual cultivation  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  that  controversy.  Luther 
translated  the  bible ;  but  of  what  use  would  that  be,  unless  the 
people  could  read  that  translation  ?  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Carlo- 
stadius,  all  men  of  great  learning,  delivered  lectures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittemburg,  which  helped  to  enlighten  the  people  and  give 
currency  to  his  doctrines.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  near 
that  time  contributed  largely  to  the  same  effect. 

Li  like  manner  the  Protestant  religion  of  England  was  permeated 
with  learning,  which  the  Episcopal  church  there  have  zealously  pro- 
moted ever  since  they  took  possession  of  the  Catholic  schools  and 
universities.  Indeed,  the  leading  proteslauts  throughout  Europe  had 
been  highly  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  were  thus 
disposed  to  imitate  and  surpass  them  in  the  establishment  of  Fuch 
institutions. 

Accordingly,  in  protestant  region^,  schools  of  learning  soon  shone 
forth  on  the  earth,  thick-set  as  the  stars  in  the  sky  above.  Yoetius, 
a  learned  protestant,  boasted  that  while  in  the  ten  catholic  provinces 
of  Belgium  there  were  only  two  universities,  in  the  ten  protestant 
provinces  there  were  seven. 

It  is  true  that  what  is  now  understood  by  popular  education  was 
not  then  thought  of  as  practicable.  The  Reformers  seem  not  to  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  the  delights  and  advantages  of  learning 
could  be  brought  down  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population.  But 
they  adopted  principles  and  n»easures  that  are  now  operating  in 
Germany  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  which  justify  the  clergy 
here  in  promoting  popular  education  by  direct  and  efficient  means. 

My  third  argument  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  Puritanisnu 

Besides  the  general  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  protestantism, 
the  puritans  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government^  both  in  their  civil  and  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity.  This 
opinion  implied  that  the  pcjople  should  be  qualified,  by  education,  to 
perform  the  duties  involved  in  self-government.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  their  circumstances  would  allow,  like  the  catholics,  like  the  pro- 
testants,  they  adopted  measures,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
to  establish  schools  and  colleges,  under  the  direction  of  their  learned 
divines.  These  had  generally  been  educated  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  eleven  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  Connecticut  annually  contributed.  In  seventeen  years, 
they  established  a  system  of  common   schools.     The  clergy,  as  is 
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well  known,  were  active  in  establishing  and  snstaining  thc.«o  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts.  As  advisory  as  patrons,  as  teachers  and 
visitors,  thej  exerted  a  controlling  and  salutary  influence. 

Without  going  into  an  induction  of  particulars,  it  is  sufliciont  for 
mj  purpose  here  to  saj,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  puritaus^  shows 
abundantly,  that  they  have  been  staunch  believers  in  the  value  of 
local  law.  They  have  believed  that  a  Church  can  govern  itself  bet- 
ter than  any  outside  person  or  body  can  govern  it ;  that  a  Town  can 
govern  itself  better  than  a  colony  or  a  State  can  govern  it ;  that  the 
Colony  can  govern  itself  better  than  parliament  can  govern  it ;  that 
a  State  can  govern  itself  better  than  congress  can  govern  it.  But  in 
order  to  this  successful  self-government,  in  these  several  circles  of 
power,  they  have  also  believed  that  the  people  must  be  educated  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  at  least,  in  common  schools.  On  this  same 
belief,  the  clergy  have  acted  earnestly  and  efTiciently. 

Listen  to  the  prayer  made  by  Eiiot^  the  Apostle  John,  in  a  synod 
of  ministers  in  Boston ;  ''  Lord,  for  schools  everywhere  among  us  ! 
That  our  schools  may  flourish  I  That  e\cry  member  of  this  iu»sem- 
bly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
town  where  he  lives  I  That  before  we  die  wc  may  be  8o  happy  as 
to  see  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country.'* 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  early  ministers,  and  their  conduct  was  in 
accordance  with  their  spirit 

My  fourth  Argument  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  profession 
into  which  ministers  have  entered. 

The 'object  of  that  profession  is  to  raise  the  souls  of  men  from  their 
earthly  condition  into  union  with  the  divine  nature,  that  they  nuiy  thus 
become  the  iiitelligeut,  and  holy,  and  happy  inhabitants  of  earth  and 
of  heaven ;  to  raise  them  from  the  power  of  appetite  and  piission 
into  the  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience.  This  the  minister  en- 
deavors to  accomplish  by  commending  to  them  the  truths  of  God's 
holy  word  illustrated  by  the  teachings  of  his  providence. 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  object  of  popular  education  to  raine 
men  in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness,  that  they  be- 
come good  citizens ;  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  young  from  sensu- 
ality, from  the  bar  and  the  brandy  saloon,  from  the  haunts  of  hjafers 
and  gamblers,  into  the  love  and  the  pursuit  o^  the  tnic,  the  g(i(Ml 
and  the  beautiful.  Thus  the  minister  and  the  educator  are  Iurg(*ly 
aiming  at  the  same  thing;  though  the  motives  employed  by  the 
former  are  always  supposed  to  be  chiefly  drawn  from  a  higlier  world, 
and  the  motives  employed  by  the  latter  may  be  chiefly  drawn  from 
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tills.  The  christian  minister  has,  then,  every  encouragement  to  act 
strenuously  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  with  the  full 
belief  that  while  he  is  promoting  that,  he  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting the  object  of  his  own  profession. 

Tlie  minister  and  the  school  master  are  fellow  laborers  in  the  same 
field.  The  field  is  the  world.  When  '^  the  school  master  is  abroad," 
let  the  minister  go  forth  to  meet  him  and  join  himself  to  him  as  a 
fellow  laborer.  Let  then)  encourage  each  otlier  and  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  both  looking  forward  to  "  the  harvest  home,"  when  they 
shall  bruig  their  sheaves  with  them. 

My  fifth  Argument  is  derived  from  the  position  Occupied  by  the 
Clergy  of  Connecticut  during  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

From  the  early  legislation  of  the  Colonics  it  appears,  that  a  reason 
given  why  schools  should  be  supjwrted,  was,  namely:  that  the 
young  could  in  them  be  so  taught  that  they  would  be  able  to  "  read 
the  bible"  and  the  "  capital  laws,"  and  thus  be  "  fitted  for  service  in 
the  church  and  commonwealth."  In  the  order  to  establish  a  free 
school  in  1641,  in  New  Haven,  "Our  pastor,  Mr.  2)are/i/?or^,"  is 
mentioned  with  the  magistrates,  as  a  committee  "  to  consider  what 
yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
town,"  for  the  support  of  the  school ;  and  also,  "  what  rules  and 
orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  Fame."  And,  in 
1 644,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a  grammar  school  be  set  up 
and  appointed,  and  that  the  **  Magistrates  and  the  Teaching  Elders" 
be  a  committee  to  attend  to  that,  for  flie  same  purposes  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  mentioned  or  common  school.  It  appears  that  Governor 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport  were  the  active  men  in  thus  establishing 
a  system  of  free  schools  in  the.  Colony. 

And  after  the  Colonies  were  united,  the  General  Court,  in  1690, 
ordered  as  follows :  "  This  Court  considering  the  necessary  and  great 
advantage  of  good  literature,  do  order  and  appoint^  that  there  shall 
be  two  good  free  schools  kept  in  this  Colony,  for  the  schooling  of  all 
such  children  as  shall  come  there  after  they  can  distinctly  read  the 
psalter,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin  and  tl^e 
English  languages,  the  one  at  Hartford,  the  other  at  New  Haven, 
the  masters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
ministers  of  the  said  counties,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  displaced 
by  them,  if  they  see  cause."  These  were  grammar  schools,  after  the 
model  of  the  free,  or  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England,  in 
which  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages  were  to  be  taught 
grammatically. 
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TVliIle  I  thus  notice  the  prominence  that  was  given  to  the  clergy 
in  the  establishment  of  free  si'hools,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  by 
the  original  Constitution  of  Connecticut  the  "  supreme  power  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  was  lodged  in  the  (reneral  Court,  which  ibr  a  long 
time  afterwards  gave  prominence  to  the  clergy  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  education. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  School  Masters  were  treated  with 
great  consideration  from  the  first.  They  were  among  the  few  at  the 
first,  who  received  the  title  of  "  Mr.,"  and  not  that  of  '*  brother," 
or  "  good  man."  The  school  master  stood  next  to  the  mini?»ter  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  just  as  he  does  in  Goldsmith's  inimitable  de- 
Bcription  in  "  The  Deserted  Village  " : 

**  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
Thai  one  small  bead  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

lie  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  miui-^tcr,  and  often  derived  im- 
portant aid  from  him  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  his  school, 
and  kept  him  informed  as  to  the  proficionry  of  individual  pnpils.  It 
is  a  tradition,  tliat  a  school  ma.ster  m  Guilford  from  time  to  time  in- 
form<*d  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Elliott,  that  his  son,  afterwanls 
the  celebrated  Jared  Elliott,  was  not  making  much  proficiency  in  his 
studies.  On  one  occasion,  when  canying  his  book  to  r^chool,  Jared 
let  it  fall  into  the  water,  and  when  standing  by  the  fire  to  dry  it,  he 
let  it  fall  into  the  fire.  Upon  being  reprimanded  by  the  niasstor,  he 
rejilied,  "I  believe  my  book  is  a  lunatic,  it  is  oil  in  the  fire  and  oft 
in  the  water."  The  school  master,  as  soon  as  the  school  wa-*  dis- 
missed; hastened  to  the  minister  to  say  to  him,  '*  Jared  will  make  a 
man  after  all." 

Many  of  the  school  masters  in  the  principal  towns,  one  at  least  in 
each  town,  made  teaching  their  principal  emph)}nncnt  thron;ih  the 
year,  namely,  such  as  Cheever,  and  Tisdale,  and  Jones.  Other  in- 
telligent men  taught  school  in  winter,  and-  mana^red  their  farms  in 
the  summer;  one  of  these,  who  was  born  in  1727,  told  me  that,  in 
this  way,  he  taught  school  thirty  years.  Others,  chiefly  young  men, 
often  the  flower  of  the  town,  well  educated  for  the  times,  and  from 
good  fiimilie?,  taught  school  for  a  few  winters,  until  they  were  mar. 
ried.  Females,  called  school  mistresses,  and  school  dames,  taught 
the  small  schools  in  the  summer.  Clergymen  often  taught  select 
schools  in  the  winter,  for  the  older  youth  in  their  congregations. 

Among  these  teachers  there  were  indeed  those  who  were  but 
poorly  qualified  for  their  employment.  Some  such  are  described  by 
John  Tiumbull,  in  his  "  Progras  of  ^Dullness : " 
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**  Ho  tries,  with  ease  and  unconcern, 

To  teach  what  nc*er  himself  could  learn ; 

Gives  law  and  punishment  alone, 

Judge,  jury,  bailiff,  all  in  one ; 

Holds  all  good  learning  must  depend 

Upon  the  rod's  extrcmcst  end, 

Whose  great  electric  touch  is  such, 

Each  genius  brightens  at  tlie  touch. 

With  throats  and  blows,  excitements  pressing, 

Drives  on  his  lads  to  learn  each  lesson ; 

Thinks  flogging  cures  all  moral  ills, 

And  breaks  their  heads  to  break  their  wills." 

But  there  were  other  school  masters  who  led  their  pupils  gently 
up  the  hillside  of  learning,  bearmg  their  burdens,  sympathising  with 
their  difficulties,  and  by  kind  looks,  kind  tones,  and  winning  ways, 
gaining  their  hearts.  They  did  for  them  what  Aristotle  did  for  Al- 
exander the  great,  who,  in  return,  said,  he  loved  him  better  than  he 
did  his  father  Philip,  for  the  "  latter  was  only  the  father  of  his  body, 
but  his  teacher  was  the  father  of  his  mind."  They  did  for  them 
what  Mr.  Elmer,  her  teacher,  did  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who,  she  said, 
"  taught  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  while  I  am  with  him,  and 
when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I 
do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  mislik- 
ing  unto  me."  I  could  mention  the  name  of  a  Connecticut  school 
master,  who  in  1 782  taught  a  select  school.  About  fifty  years  after- 
wards, a  pupil  in  that  school  made  a  journey  of  many  miles  to  see 
him,  and  thank  him  for  his  counsels  and  instruction,  bestowed  upon 
him  when  he  was  only  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

What  a  beautiful  letter  Datiiel  Webster  wrote  to  his  old  school 
master,  July  20th,  1852,  the  last  year  of  his  life !  "  Master  Tap- 
pan,  I  hear,  with  much  pleasure,  through  the  public  press,  that  you 
continue  to  enjoy  life,  with  mental  faculties  bright  and  vivid,  although 
you  have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  are  somewhat  infirm. 
I  came  to-day,  from  the  very  spot  in  which  you  taught  me ;  and  to 
me  a  most  delightful  spot  it  is.  The  river  and  the  hills  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever.  But  the  graves  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  early  friends,  give  it  to  me  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  city  of  the  dead.  But  let  us  not  repine.  You  have  lived 
long,  and  my  life  is  already  not  short ;  and  we  have  both  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Two  or  three  persons  are  still  living,  who,  like  myself 
were  brought  up,  sub  tua  ferula,*   They  remember  *  Master  ^ppftn/ 

And  now,  my  good  old  master,  receive  a  renewed  tribute  of  affec- 
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tionate  regard  from  your  grateful  pupil ;  with  his  wishes  aiid  pnijen^ 
for  jour  happiuess,  iu  all  that  remains  to  you  of  this  lito,  and  moro 
especially,  for  jour  rich  participation,  hereafter,  iu  the  more  durable 
riches  of  Righteousness. — Daniel  Webster."  Mr.  AVebster  was  born 
January  18, 1782.  This  letter  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  fi^lui<;s 
entertained  by  ingenuous  children,  for  good  school  masters  in  the  lu>t 
century. 

For  a  long  period  the  only  two  Books  in  common  use  in  district 
schools,  were,  first,  the  "  New  England  Primer ^^  which  was  an  equiv- 
alent, among  the  puritans  here,  for  a  small  prayer  book,  called  the 
**  Primer  "  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Tliis,  with  it.-^  frontispiece 
of  John  Rogers  in  the  flames,  and  his  wife  and  nine  childn*n  looking 
on,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  young  child  while  learning  its  first 
lesson,  the  deepest  sensibility.  There  was  in  it  the  beautiful  cradle 
hymn  of  Watts,  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  our 
n-iture  ;  and  the  shorter  catechism,  to  be  oonmiitted  to  memory  and 
repeated  every  Saturday. 

The  other  book  was  the  ^^  Psalter,**  namely,  the  book  of  Psalms 
\  printed  separately.     This  also  was  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  Roman 

Catholic  book  so  called. 

Arithmetic  was  taught  in  these  common  schools,  the  teaclier  only 
having  a  book,  and  writing  the  sums  for  the  pupils,  and  showing  him 
how  to  do  them.     Sewing  was  taught  by  school-dames. 

Writing  was  also  taught,  the  teacher  writing  the  copy  and  handing 
it  to  the  pupil  with  the  question,  "  Can  you  read  your  copy  ?  " 

At  a  later  period,  "  DilwortKs  Spelling  Book,  or  New  Guide,**  pub- 
lished 1740,  was  introduced.  lie  was  an  Englishman,  and  died  in 
England,  1781.  His  book  was  for  a  time  in  common  use.  Trum- 
bull alludes  to  it  thus,  in  1772 : 

"  Our  master  says,  (rm  sure  he  is  right,) 
Theresa  not  a  lad  in  town  so  bright, 
He*ll  cypher  bravely,  write  and  read, 
And  say  his  catechism  and  creed, 
And  scorn  to  hesitate  or  falter, 
In  Primer,  Spelling  Booky  or  Psalter." 

His  ^School  Master's  Assistant,**  an  arithmetic,  was  published,  after 
his  Spelling  Book  had  been  well  received,  in  1743,  and  was  dedicated 
to  "  The  Reverend  and  Worthy  School  Masters  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.**  School  masters  in  Connecticut  used  this  book  in  their 
schools.  The  sums  given  out  were  often  cyphered  at  home  in  the 
evening.. ,  Classes  were  also  taught  by  the  master  in  the  evening,  for 
whidi  a  small  stipend  was  given. 
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In  1784,  Webster^s  Spelling  Book  began  to  replace  Dilworth's, 
though  with  some  opposition.  ^^ DilworiUs  Ghost'*  was  written  to 
deter  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  change.  Webster's  book  was 
entitled,  "  77ie  First  Part  of  the  GrammcUical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language,  This  book,  I  have  heard  him  say,  was  introduced  into 
'  the  schools  of  Connecticut  through  the  influence  of  the  clergymen  of 
Connecticut ;  though  it  was  highly  recommended  by  others.  After 
this,  the  *^  Second  Part**  in  the  series,  was  introduced,  which  was 
published  in  1790.  This  was  a  grammar.  After  this,  the  "  Hard 
Part**  in  the  series,  was  introduced.  It  was  a  reading  book,  and  was 
published  in  1792.  ^'D wight* s  Geography^  began  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  Connecticut,  in  1795.  It  was  prepared  by  Natlianiel 
Dwight,  a  brother  of  Timothy  Dwight.  Morse's  Geography  was  also 
used,  more  or  less,  soon  after  its  publication. 

The  first  clergymen  of  Connecticut  were  educated,  many  of  them, 
at  the  Universities  in  England,  and  had  enjoyed  intercouri?e  with  the 
learned  and  polished  clerg}men  of  the  Episcopal  Church  there.  As 
wo  see  them  now  on  the  canvas,  in  their  wigs,  and  bands,  and  gowns, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were  gentlemen.  Their 
manners  were  grave,  dignified  and  courteous,  and  they  were  regarded 
by  the  school-masters,  and  gentlemen,  and  all  of  the  people  as  the 
models  of  good  manners.  Thus  it  long  continued  the  case  with  their 
successors  in  office.  In  the  schools  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  it 
was  expected  that  not  only  learning,  and  religion,  and  morality  should 
be  cultivated,  but  also  good  manners,  in  opposition  to  clownishness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rowdyism  on  the  other.  The  pupils  were  ex- 
pected to  bow  or  courtesy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  their  manners 
when  they  entered  the  school,  and  when  they  left  it ;  and  when  they 
began  the  recitation,  and  when  they  retired.  They  were  taught  to 
address  the  teacher  with  the  title  of  "  Master."  They  were  taught 
to  siiow  respect  to  age,  and  station,  and  moral  worth ;  to  take  off  ' 
their  hats  when  they  met  respectable  persons,  as  the  ministers  and 
principal  men  were  accustomed  to  do.  This  regard  for  minor  morals, 
carried  out  in  many  particulars,  prevailed  in  Connecticut  for  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  years.  By  thus  cultivating  the  sentiment  of 
politeness  in  the  young,  their  hearts  became  better,  socially,  and  good 
manners  became  common  law. 

In  some  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Court  the  "  government"  of 
schools  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  as  important  as  instruction.  In 
those  days  children  were  expected  to  be  governed,  not  coaxed.  This 
government,  in  those  times,  is  described  as  being  unreasonably  seyere. 
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So  it  was,  judged  of  bj  our  own  standard.  But  in  those  times  there 
was,  in  many  pkces,  a  high  type  of  discipline  in  the  church,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  town.  They  or  their  fathers  had  left  England  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  purer  church,  and  how  could  they  have 
a  purer  church  without  discipline  ?  Parents,  in  those  days,  had  large 
families  ;  Dr.  Johnson  malignantly  said  of  them,  that  ^'  they  multi- 
plied with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes."  Besides,  the 
Pilgrims  had  left  Holland  that  their  children  might  not  be  corrupted. 
Large  families  require  stricter  discipline  than  small  ones.  In  the 
town,  the  whipping-post  was  a  standing  proof  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  discipline.  The  same  doctrine  prevailed  in  the  schools,  as 
it  also  did  in  the  English  schools.  Ministers,  too,  were  full  believers 
in  the  doctrine,  that  "  the  rod  and  reproof  bring  wisdom."  Accord- 
ingly the  rod  was  used,  and  the  ferule,  and  the  block  of  disgrace,  a 
sort  of  "  stool  of  repentance,"  on  which  the  culprit  sat,  until  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

But  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  exerted  a  more  direct  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  popular  or  univeraal  education  in  the  State.  Hav- 
ing thenLselves,  most  of  them,  been  trained,  when  young,  in  common 
8c1kx)1s,  a  large  number  of  them  became  teachers  in  them  or  in  select 
sehoobs  during  their  college  course  or  afterwards.  Numl>ers  of  them, 
when  settled,  kept  school  in  their  own  houses,  for  the  young  people 
of  their  congregations.  Clergymen  founded  Yale  College,  and  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  controlled  it,  and  pre- 
sided over  it.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  a  large  part  of  the 
students  of  the  State,  educated  in  it,  were  fitted  for  college  by  clergy- 
men. When  I  concluded  to  go  to  college  I  applied  to  Dr.  John 
Elliot  to  fit  me  for  Yale.  lie  told  me  that  he  ^  felt  under  the  same 
obligation  to  lend  his  aid  in  fitting  young  men  for  college  that  he  did 
to  preach  the  GospeL" 

Clergymen  were  on  the  committee  for  the  examination  of  school- 
masters, and  the  inspection  of  schools.  Tliey  visited  the  schools,  At 
least  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  at  the  close.  In  this 
way  they  became  acquainted  with  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
several  schools,  and  of  the  several  teachers,  and  of  the  several  pupils. 
They  made  the  condition  and  importance  of  the  schools  one  of  their 
common  topics  in  conversation,  alluded  to  schools  often  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  in  their  public  prayers  on  the  Sabbath,  they  would  say,  in 
respect  to  them  and  the  college,  "  cast  the  salt  of  Divine  Grace  into 
these  fountains,  that  the  streams,  that  annually  flow  from  them,  may 
make  glad  the  city  and  the  church  of  our  God."    For  a  long  time 
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In  1784,  Webster*8  Spelling  Book  began  to  replace  Dihvorth's, 
though  with  some  opi)osition.  ^'^ DilworOts  Ghost"  was  written  to 
deter  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  change.  Wcb.ster'a  book  was 
entitled,  *'  77ie  First  Part  of  the  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language,  This  book,  I  have  heard  him  say,  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  Connecticut  through  the  influence  of  the  clergymen  of 
Connecticut ;  though  it  was  highly  recommended  by  others.  After 
this,  the  ^^  Second  Part"  in  the  series,  was  introduced,  which  was 
published  in  1790.  This  was  a  grammar.  After  this,  the  "  Tliird 
Part**  in  the  series,  was  introduced.  It  was  a  reading  book,  and  was 
published  in  1792.  ^^DwighVs  Geography ^  began  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  Connecticut,  in  1795.  It  was  prepared  by  Natlianiel 
Dwight,  a  brother  of  Timothy  Dwight,  Morse's  Geography  was  also 
used,  more  or  less,  soon  aft^r  its  publication. 

The  first  clergymen  of  Connecticut  were  educated,  many  of  them, 
at  the  Universities  in  England,  and  had  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the 
learned  and  polished  clerg}men  of  the  Episcopal  Church  there.  As 
we  see  them  now  on  the  canvas,  in  their  wigs,  and  bands,  and  gowns, 
we  are  impressed  wuth  the  belief  that  they  were  gentlemen.  Their 
manners  were  grave,  dignified  and  courteous,  and  they  were  regarded 
by  the  school-masters,  and  gentlemen,  and  all  of  the  })eople  as  the 
models  of  good  manners.  Thus  it  long  continued  the  case  with  their 
successors  in  office.  In  the  schools  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  it 
was  expected  that  not  only  learning,  and  religion,  and  morality  should 
be  cultivated,  but  also  good  manners,  in  opi)osition  to  clownishness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rowdyism  on  the  other.  The  pupils  were  ex- 
pected to  bow  or  courtesy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  their  manners 
when  they  entered  the  school,  and  when  they  left  it ;  and  when  they 
began  the  recitation,  and  when  they  retii'ed.  They  were  taught  to 
address  the  teacher  with  the  title  of  "  Master."  They  were  taught 
to  siiow  respect  to  age,  and  station,  and  moral  worth ;  to  take  off  ' 
their  hats  when  they  met  respectable  persons,  as  the  ministers  and 
principal  men  were  accustomed  to  do.  This  regard  for  minor  morals^ 
carried  out  in  many  particulars,  prevailed  in  Connecticut  for  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  years.  By  thus  cultivating  the  sentiment  of 
politeness  in  the  young,  their  hearts  became  bctteT,  socially,  and  good 
manners  became  common  law. 

In  some  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Court  the  "  government"  of 
schools  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  as  important  as  instruction.  In 
those  days  children  were  expected  to  be  governed^  not  coaxed.  This 
government,  in  those  times,  is  described  as  being  unreasonably  severe. 
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So  it  was,  judged  of  hy  our  own  standard.  But  in  those  times  there 
was,  in  manj  places,  a  high  type  of  discipline  in  the  church,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  town.  They  or  their  fathers  had  left  England  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  purer  church,  and  how  could  they  have 
a  purer  church  without  discipline  ?  Parents,  in  those  days,  had  large 
families;  Dr.  Johnson  malignantly  said  of  them,  tliat  "they  multi- 
plied with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes."  Besides,  the 
Pilgrims  had  left  Holland  that  their  children  might  not  be  corrupted. 
Large  families  require  stricter  discipline  than  small  ones.  In  the 
town,  the  whipping-post  was  a  standing  proof  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  discipline.  The  same  doctrine  prevailed  in  the  schools,  as 
it  also  did  in  the  English  schools.  Ministers,  too,  were  full  believers 
in  the  doctrine,  that  "  the  rod  and  reproof  bring  wisdom."  Accord- 
ingly the  rod  was  used,  and  the  ferule,  and  the  block  of  disgrace,  a 
sort  of  "  stool  of  repentance,"  on  which  the  culprit  sat,  until  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

But  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  exerted  a  3iore  direct  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  popuhu-  or  univei'sal  education  in  the  State.  Hav- 
ing themselves,  most  of  them,  been  trained,  when  young,  in  common 
8elK)olSy  a  large  number  of  them  became  teachers  in  them  or  in  select 
schools,  during  their  college  course  or  afterwards.  NumlK^rs  of  them, 
when  settled,  kept  school  in  their  own  housei>,  for  the  young  people 
of  their  congregations.  Clergymen  founded  Yale  College,  and  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  controlled  it,  and  pre- 
sided over  it.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  a  large  part  of  the 
students  of  the  State,  educated  in  it,  were  fitted  for  college  by  clergy- 
men. When  I  concluded  to  go  to  college  I  applied  to  Dr.  John 
Elliot  to  fit  me  for  Yale.  He  told  me  that  he  ^'  felt  under  the  same 
obligation  to  lend  his  aid  in  fitthig  young  men  for  college  that  he  did 
to  preach  the  Gospel." 

Clergymen  were  on  the  committee  for  the  examination  of  school- 
masters, and  the  inspection  of  schools.  They  visited  the  schools,  At 
least  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  at  the  close.  In  this 
way  they  became  acquainted  with  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
several  schools,  and  of  the  several  teachers,  and  of  the  several  pupils. 
They  made  the  condition  and  importance  of  the  schools  one  of  their 
common  topics  in  conversation,  alluded  to  schools  often  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  in  their  public  prayers  on  the  Sabbath,  they  would  say,  in 
respect  to  them  and  the  college,  "cast  the  salt  of  Divine  Grace  into 
these  fountains,  that  the  streams,  that  annually  flow  from  them,  may 
make  glad  the  city  and  the  church  of  our  God."    For  a  long  time 
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the  town  was  the  parish,  and  the  town  schools  were  the  luuish 
schools,  which  the  mioister  felt,  officially,  hound  to  foster.  And  in 
doing  tliis  they  were  oflen  rewarded,  even  while  living,  with  the 
gratitude,  the  love,  and  the  confidence  of  three  generations.  And 
when  such  a  one  died,  great  lamentation  was  made  over  him.  And 
when  carried  to  his  grave,  he  was  mourned  hy  the  fathers,  and  the 
children,  and  the  children's  children,  as  one  who  had  taught  them 
how  to  think  as  men,  how  to  act  as  Christians,  and  how  to  behave  as 
genUemen ;  as  a  light-beurer,  who  had  held  for  them  the  torch  of 
knowledge,  in  the  meetiug-liouse ;  in  the  school-house,  and  in  the 
dwelling-house ;  a  torch  which  some  of  them  were  ready  to  seize  and 
hold  up  in  turn  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  family.  To 
these  ministers,  we  sons  of  Connecticut,  owe  something  moi-e  than 
gratitude ;  we  owe  them  undying  aficction  as  our  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional forefathers. 

In  the  minds  of  the  early  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  the  church 
and  the  school — the  meeting-house  for  the  one,  and  the  school-house 
for  the  other — were  closely  associated.  In  the  early  settlement  of  a 
town,  03  soon  as  the  meeting-house  was  erected,  if  not  sooner,  the 
school-house  was  built,  near  the  meeting-house,  the  one  a  symbol  of 
learning,  the  other  of  religion.  When  the  minister  was  settled,  the 
school-master  was  sure  to  follow  to  establish  his  little  seminary,  from 
which  the  church  was  to  be  supplied  with  intelligent  members,  and 
the  town  with  intelligent  inhabitants. 

With  the  type  of  the  old  Coimecticut  school-house,  which  replaced 
the  one  constructed  of  logs,  and  its  slender  appointments,  many  are 
acquainted,  as  some  such  are  still  standing.  There  was  the  largo 
chimney,  often  on  the  north  end,  with  its  large  fire-place,  before  which 
the  children  could  warm  themselves  when  they  came  in,  or  ofler 
shivering  on  the  outer  circle  of  benches.  On  one  side  of  the  chim- 
ney was  a  small  entry,  and  on  the  other,  was  a  small  apartment  for 
the  hats,  or  buff  caps,  and  bonnets,  and  which  served  the  purpose  of 
a  prison,  in  which  were  confined  disobedient  and  refractory  children. 
Long  benches,  without  backs,  on  which  the  children  sat,  and  thus 
learned  to  sustain  themselves. 

Having  been  confined  in  the  school  from  nine  o'clock  until  about 
eleven,  and  from  one  until  about  three,  they,  at  the  notice  of  the 
master,  hastened  to  the  play-ground  fresh  from  the  "constraint  that 
sweetens  liberty."  Here  they  contended  witli  each  other  in  feats  of 
agility  and  strength.  They  were  encouraged  to  wrestle  and  to  run 
well,  because  they  might  have  to  wrestle  with  the  Indians  in  battle. 
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or  to  run  with  them,  for  escape  or  for  capture.  Acoordiugly  some 
of  them  emulated  the  strength  of  Jacob,  who  wrestled  with  the  Angel, 
and  some,  the  fleetuess  of  Asahel,  who  *'  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe.** 

And  when,  perchance,  some  well-known  person  was  passing,  the 
word  would  come  out  from  some  of  them,  that  parson — or  squire— 
or  docto]>— or  deacon — was  coming.  Immediately  they  would  leave 
their  play  for  a  moment,  take  off  their  hats,  or  caps,  and  then  resume 
their  play.  This  ready  act  of  civility,  they  would  pay  with  a  con- 
scious sense  of  politeness, — with  a  '^  proud  submission,"  which  raised 
them  in  their  own  estimation.  They  had  been  taught  in  the  church, 
in  the  &unily,  and  the  school,  to  respect  what  is  respectable,  and  to 
"do  their  duties  to  superiors,  inferiors  and  equals." 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  towns, 
before  the  districts  were  weakened  by  being  divided,  the  schools 
were  often  large.  "  The  boys  came  to  school  in  the  winter,  the  only 
season  in  which  schools  were  usually  open,  from  distances  of  several 
miles,  wading  through  the  snow,  or  running  upon  the  crust,  with 
their  curly  heads  of  hair  oflen  whitened  with  frost  from  their  own 
breath." 

Visitation  day,  in  the  spring,  when  the  inspectors  visited  the 
schools,  was  a  great  day  in  the  district.  The  minister  and  some  of 
the  principal  men  were  present  The  school-master  was  in  his  glory, 
now  that  others  had  come  to  magnify  his  office.  Many  of  the  parents 
were  present.  .  The  inspectors  were  interested  to  behold  the  ^^spem 
gregit^  the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  town.  The  psalter  was  read 
by  the  older  children,  and  the  primer  by  the  younger  ones.  The 
writing  books  and  the  arithmetic  books  were  handed  round.  In  later 
times,  lessons  in  spelling  from  the  spelling  book  were  put  out.  The 
catechism  was  recited.  The  inspectors  made  their  remarks,  particu- 
larly the  minister,  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  school,  the  manners, 
the  morals,  the  religion.  A  prayer  was  then  made  by  the  clergyman 
in  which  these  several  topics  were  alluded  to. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  prayer  was  made  by  the  school-master 
in  a  portion  of  the  schools,  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  school  came 
'together  in  the  morning,  and  at  four.  In  other  schools,  a  prayer  was 
made  only  at  four,  when  the  school  was  dismissed. 

On  this  subject,  listen  to  the  language  of  President  Timothy 
Dwight:  "Of  learning  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, the  clergy  as  individuals,  have,  beyond  any  other  class  of 
men,  been  the  promoters.    To  this,  their  own  knowledge,  the  general 
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nature  of  their  office,  and  their  comparative  leisure  from  the  busy 
occupations  of  life,  almost  necessarily  lead.  In  the  foundation  and 
the  regulation  of  no  small  number  of  our  schools,  they  are  directly 
concerned  as  principals.  T"o  our  college  they  gave  birth,  continuance, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  its  property,  and  the  whole  system  of  its 
government  and  instruction.  They  have  supported  and  educated 
more  scholars  of  charity,  than  the  whole  community  besides ;  nor  is 
there  at  tliis  time,  unless  I  am  deceived,  a  single  school  of  consider- 
ation in  the  State,  in  which  they  have  not  a  principal  agency." 

Thus  the  meeting-house  was  the  center  of  illumination  for  the 
town,  and  the  school-house  was  the  center  of  illumination  for  the 
district.  The  lights  in  both  were  steady,  irradiating  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  State,  like  the  lights  which  on  some  evenings  illumine  all 
the  northern  sky.  This  was  before  the  cunning  artificers  of  the  press 
sent  up  their  fireworks  to  dazzle  by  their  glare  and  mislead.  It  was 
the  influence  of  these  steady  lights  that  made  Connecticut  the  land 
OP  STEADY  HABITS  *,  a  modcl  commonwealth,  where,  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  general  difiusion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  peojde  have  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, pursued  a  wise  policy  in  their  public  acts,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  own  private  and  local  afiairs. 

It  would  exceed  my  limits  to  show  forth  the  great  results  of  the 
educational  efibrts  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut.  These  would  have 
to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State^  but 
throughout  our  broad  country,  wherever  the  emigrating  eons  and 
daughters  of  Connecticut  have  fixed  their  habitation. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  have  I  endeavored,  briefly  to  show,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  popular 
education ;  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion ;  from  the  nature 
of  Protestantism ;  from  the  nature  of  Puritanism ;  from  the  nature 
of  their  own  profession  ;  from  the  position  long  occupied  by  clergy- 
men. In  doing  this,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  towns,  as 
they  were  formerly. 

How  they  should  do  this,  I  do  not  presume  to  say.  Each  of  them 
has  his  own  gift;  each  his  own  circumstances.  They  have  that 
wisdom  in  the  selection  of  means,  which  is  profitable  to  direct. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER. 

p.  8.— Yonr  mj  Talnabte  Report  of  1858,  when  jon  were  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
ill  Oonnectlcut,  renders  it  unneceaMury  that  I  shoold  enlarge  my  statementi  on  certain  topics  of 
interest 
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Cbaptbb  I. — How  to  hdp  children  thcU  are  imperfect  in  reading  English  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  grammar  school,  and  how  to  prepare  them  for  more  easy 
entrance  upon  Latin, 

The  want  of  good  teachers  of  English  in  most  places  where  grammar  schools 
are  erected,  causeth  that  many  children  are  brought  thither  to  learn  the  Latin 
tongue  before  thej  can  read  well ;  and  this  chiefly,  to  prevent  their  loss  of  time 
with  those  that  can  teach  them  no  further. 

Now  such  scholars  for  the  most  part  become  the  greatest  disgrace  to  the  mas- 
ter of  all  the  rest,  partly  because  indiscreet  and  illiterate  parents,  (I  will  not  say 
».*r?ant8,)  that  can  scarcely  read  English  themselves,  become  too  severe  judges 
of  his  work,  and  partly  because  he  seems  to  some  to  undervalue  himself  by  ad- 
mitting petties  into  his  school.  But  for  the  toil  and  trouble  that  he  hath  in 
teaching  such,  I  rather  seek  how  to  remedy  it,  than  go  about  in  words  to 
express  it. 

To  help  therefore  that  defect  of  reading  English  aright,  you  may  take  this  as 
the  most  useful  course: — 

1.  Let  them  read  a  chapter  every  morning  and  every  noon  in  the  New  ThstO' 
mnty  and  at  ten  and  four  o'clock,  a  piece  of  the  Accidents,  which  will  require 
(at  least)  a  quarter  of  a  year  to  be  read  over,  in  case  the  children  be  very  im- 
perfect; but  in  case  they  be  any  whit  ready,  it  may  be  gone  over  in  six  weeks' 
time. 

2.  To  exercise  their  slender  memories  at  their  first  coming  to  school,  and  to 
find  them  somo  little  task,  (to  which  they  should  be  inured  at  the  first,  that  they 
may  not  take  it  more  hardly  ailerward,)  let  them  commit  to  memory  some  few 
staves  of  such  psalms  in  meter  as  you  in  your  discretion  shall  think  best  to  suit 
with  their  shallow  apprehensions.  Psalms  i.,  iv.,  xiL,  xv.,  xix.,  xxv.,  xxxIt., 
Ixvii.,  c.,  ciii.,  civ.,  cxix.,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

*  Tha  IbUowiog  ia  n  eopj  oTtho  orifinal  title  pnfe  :— 

TRB 

USHER'S  DUTY, 

OR 

A   PLAT-FORMB 

ofTenehinf 

LILLIES  Grammar. 

By  C.  H, 

LOXDOX^ 

by  F.  T.  tot  JhUmt  OmjL 

nt  tho  OnwB  Dragon  in  FmUa 

Ckvch  Yard,  lOSSL 
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That  they  may  be  more  perfect  in  tlieir  lessons  before  they  come  to  aay  them, 

1.  It  were  good  if  you  did  now  and  then  read  a  piece  for  their  imitatioDf  ob- 
serving the  just  and  full  pronunciation  of  each  syllable,  and  making  pauses  as 
they  come. 

2.  But  especially  as  they  sit  in  their  form,  see  that  every  one  after  another 
read  the  lesson  twice  or  thrice  over,  (the  highest,  bcK'ause  the  most  able,  begin- 
ning  to  read  first,)  and  cause  that  every  one  attend  to  what  is  read,  looking 
constantly  upon  his  book,  and  let  them  have  liberty  (who  can  soonest)  to  correct 
him  that  rcadeth  any  word  amiss,  and  to  note  it  as  his  mistake.  But  in  this  a 
oore  must  be  had  that  they  make  no  noise  nor  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the 
school. 

3.  When  they  come  to  say  it,  let  every  one  in  that  order  you  shall  appoint 
(beginning  either  with  the  highest  or  lowest,  or  otherwise)  read  tlie  whole  les- 
son, or  a  piece  of  it,  as  the  time  will  best  permit  you  to  hear  them,  and  when 
the  lesson  is  gone  over  otlen  enough,  you  may  propc>und  a  familiar  and  short 
question  or  two  out  of  it,  then>by  to  make  s«>niewhat  of  its  meaning  stick  in 
their  memories,  and  dismU^s  them  to  their  places  to  ask  one  another  the  like. 

But  because  the  Accidents,  as  it  is  now  printed,  (especially  that  part  of  it  which 
coucemeth  the  conjugating  of  verbs.)  is  too  full  of  difficult  abbreviations  for  most 
children  to  read,  or  some  masters  (that  undertake  it)  to  teach,  I  have  found  a 
great  advantage  and  ease  by  making  use  of  the  examination  of  the  Accidents 
before  I  put  them  to  read  the  Arciihitis  itself,  especially  with  some  more  dull- 
witted  boys  that  I  could  not  otherwise  fasten  upon,  and  the  way  I  used  it  was 
this :  I  caused 

1.  Tliat  children  should  read  over  only  the  first  part  of  it,  which  concemeth 
Che  introduction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  by  taking  so  much  at  a  time  as 
tliey  could  well  be  able  to  read  and  belonged  to  one  or  more  particular  heads 
of  grammar.  Thus  in  the  first  going  it  over,  I  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
usual  terms  of  grammar  art,  so  as  to  be  able  (at  least)  to  turn  to  a  noun,  pro- 
noun, verb,  Ac.,  and  to  what  belongs  to  them,  as  the  n\imbers,  cases,  persons, 
moods,  &C.,  and  to  tell  how  many  there  are  of  each. 

And  in  the  second  reading  it  over,  I  taught  them  to  take  notice  what  every 
part  of  speech  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  others,  and  what  things  belong  to 
every  one  of  them.  And  this  I  did  by  English  examples,  which  best  help  to 
instruct  their  understandings  in  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  confirm 
their  memories  to  keep  it  Ex.  gr.,  liaving  showed  them  in  their  book,  that  a 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  that  it  is  sut)stautive  or  aciyective,  and  hath 
numbers,  cases,  genders,  declensions,  and  degrees  of  comparison,  I  instance 
several  words,  as  a  horse,  of  num,  sweet  honey,  with  aweeier  words,  and  let  the 
children  who  can  readilest  tell  me  what  belongs  to  them.  This  Ls  (as  Mr. 
Woodward  very  well  expressoth  it  in  his  Li'jht  to  Grammar,  chapter  2)  "  To 
teach  a  child  to  carry  a  torch  or  lantern  in  his  hand,  that  thereby  the  under- 
standing may  do  its  office  and  put  to  memory  to  do  liers;  to  slip  into  a  child's 
understanding  before  he  be  aware,  so  as  he  shall  have  done  his  task  before  he 
sliall  suspect  that  any  was  imposed ,-  he  shall  do  his  work  playing,  and  play 
working;  he  shall  seem  idle  and  think  he  is  in  sport,  when  he  is  indeed  seri- 
ously and  woU  employed.  This  is  done  (saith  he)  by  precognition,  for  it  con- 
veys a  light  into  tlie  understanding  which  the  child  hath  lighted  at  his  own 
candle.** 
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Now  forumuch  as  the  way  of  working  hereby  ii^  when  the  inward  aoniH'a  of 
the  child  arc  instructed  by  the  outward,  and  tlio  moro  help  ono  huth  of  thu  out- 
ward,  the  surer  and  firmer  the  inatruotion  ia  witiiiu,  I  can  not  but  iii'^ru  give  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Comenlus*  Orhis  Pictus  as  a  most  rare  doviuo  for  tourhiug  a  diild 
at  once  to  know  tilings  and  words  by  pictures,  which  may  alMo  atvo  for  the 
more  perfect  and  pleasant  reading  of  tlie  Knglish  and  Latin  tongueis  and  out4>r- 
iug  a  child  upon  his  Acddnits^  if  the  deumess  of  tlio  book  (by  ruuaun  uf  tlio  bruiM 
cuts  in  it)  did  not  make  it  too  hard  to  come  by. 

But  where  the  book  may  bo  readily  had,  (us  who  would  not  bestow  four  or 
five  shillings  more  than  ordinary  to  proUt  and  plouso  a  son  ?)  I  would  udviwf 
that  a  child  should  bring  it  with  him  at  his  tirst  coming  to  a  gninnuur  iwhtMil, 
and  be  employed  in  it,  together  with  his  Arrid*nts^  till  ho  can  write  a  g<KKl  U'gi- 
ble  hand,  and  then  a  master  muy  adventure  to  ground  him  well  in  ortiu»grupliy 
and  etymology,  by  using  that  book  according  to  the  directions  already  given  iu 
the  preface  before  it,  and  causing  him  every  day  to  write  a  chapter  of  it  in  Kn- 
gliah  and  Latin. 

He  that  would  be  further  ingtructed  how,  by  teaching  Knglisli  more  gram- 
matically, to  prepare  his^iolars  for  Latin,  let  him  consult  Mr.  r<N>le  s  Knf/lwh 
AceidtfUb  and  Mr.  Wharton's  Emjliuli  Grammar^  as  the  U'st  books  that  I  know 

of  at  present  for  tliat  purpose. 

* 

IL — How  to  teach  children  in  the  first  funn  the  gro»hd.M  r/r  ntdhwutn  of  (jram" 
fiiar  contained  in  (he  Accidents^  and  iu  prt-jtart  thnu  fttr  the  Ltitin  Vmfjue  vith 
ease  and  dtlighL 

Being  here  to  deliver  my  mind  concerning  entering  little  ones,  by  way  of 
grammar,  to  the  Latin  tongue,  (a  matter  which  1  ni.iy  truly  nay  hatii,  ever  siiuie 
I  began  to  teach,  cost  me  more  study  and  o)is«.>rvution  tluui  miy  one  {K)int  of 
my  profession,  and  the  more,  becau^iC  I  see  lew  able  u('h<j<»lniiiHterH  vt>U(-hhufo  ko 
far  to  unman  thomselvC'S  as  to  mind  it,)  I  desire  three  things  ntay  Ik;  considerirfl 
by  all  that  go  about  to  enter  children  to  gramimir  learning,  viz.,  that 

1.  There  is  a  gn^at  diflerence  betwixt  a  man  tliut  teaclieth,  and  u  child  tliat 
is  to  be  taught;  for  though  I  do  not  altogether  hold  with  him  tliat  snyeth  a 
man  in  his  childhood  is  no  better  than  a  brute  lieast,  ami  ust-lh  no  i>ower  but 
auger  and  concupi;*cenoe,  nor  take  upon  me  here  to  di^puie  win- titer  a  <*hil4l 
leametii  more  by  rote  tlian  by  reason,  yet  this  1  (hu-(i  aver,  liiat  the  more  coihIi'- 
soensinn  is  made  to  a  child's  capacity,  by  pHX-f.-eding  orderly  and  pluijily  froui 
what  he  knoweth  already  to  ^hat  dotli  naturally  and  nw.i  ti>sarily  follow  there- 
npon,  the  more  easily  he  will  U^rn.  A  man  therefore  that  hatlj  the  strengtii 
and  full  use  of  reason,  mui<t  conduct  his  young  leanier  to  ftillow  him  in  a  ra^ 
tional  way,  thougii  he  must  not  expect  him  to  go,  a-quut  jxiy'-ibwi,  as  lai-t  as  hini- 
eelC  And  forasmuch  as  a  child  is  tender,  a  man  must  abate  of  his  roiighmwH; 
seeing  a  diild  is  slow  of  apprehenHir>n,  he  must  not  be  Um}  quick  in  his 
delivery;  and  seeing  a  child  iH  naturally  awkward  to  his  work,  he  must  not 
be  too  passionate  if  he  do  amisa.  Tully's  observation  is,  t>iat  Qw,  quin  J^jtUor 
mt,  to  iraeundius  docei ;  and  Mr.  Mulcaster  gives  notice  that  there  is  a  nuiijUrr 
oTdiaooursers  that  can  say  pretty  well  to  a  general  ix^Hiiion,  but  show  Ujem- 
selves  altogether  kme  in  the  particular  applying  of  it,  whieli  is  a  thing  thai  at- 
lendeth  only  upon  experience  and  years.  He  would  tl*ei*fore  (and  that  rigl.Uy> 
have  a  trainer  of  youth  iwlaimed  unto  discretion,  whose  recummcndail^iu  Aria- 
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totle  plaoeth  in  the  skill  of  specialties.  And  I  would  advise  him  that  hath  to 
deal  with  a  child,  to  imitate  the  nurse  in  helping  him  how  to  go  forward,  or  the 
gardener  in  furthering  the  growth  of  his  young  plant  Est  ti  hoc  summi  in^ 
genii  maxima  infirmitas  non  posse  de&>mdere — Tall  wits,  like  long  backs,  can  not 
abide  to  stoop — saith  a  teacher  of  eloquence;  but  whosoever  is  a  schoolmaster, 
and  would  do  his  duty  as  he  ought,  must  account  it  a  point  of  witsdom  to  con* 
descend  to  a  child's  capacity,  be  it  never  so  moan.  How  have  I  delighted  to 
see  an  artist  (I  mean  a  watchmaker  or  the  like)  spend  an  hour  or  two  some- 
times in  finding  a  defect  in  a  piece  of  work,  which  he  hath  afterward  remedied 
in  the  turning  of  a  hand;  whereas,  a  more  hasty  workman  hath  been  ready  to 
throw  the  thing  aside^  and  to  neglect  it  as  good  for  no  usa  Let  the  master  ever 
mind  where  a  child  sticks,  and  remove  the  impediments  out  of  his  way,  and  his 
scholar  will  take  pleasure  that  he  can  go  on  in  learning. 

2.  There  is  a  g^reat  disproportion  betwixt  a  child's  capacity  and  the  AcridenU 
itself.  Children  are  led  most  by  sense,  and  the  grammar  rules,  consisting  in 
general  doctrines,  are  too  subtle  for  them.  Children's  wits  are  weak,  active 
and  lively,  whereasj  g^mmar  notions  are  abstractive,  duU  and  lifeless;  boys 
find  no  sap  nor  sweetness  in  them,  because  they  know  not  what  tliey  mean, 
and  teU  them  the  meaning  of  the  same  rule  never  so  often  over,  their  memories 
are  so  waterish,  that  the  impr^ion  ^if  any  were  made  in  the  brain)  is  quickly 
gone  out  again.  He  runneth  on  apace  and  mindeth  nothing  so  much  as  play ; 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  teach  a  child  in  doing  a  thing  to  heed,  much  less  to  Judge, 
what  he  doth,  till  he  feel  some  use  of  reason ;  in  the  meantime,  he  will  profit 
more  by  continual  practice  and  being  kept  still  (as  he  loves  to  be)  doing,  than 
by  knowing  why  and  being  called  upon  to  consider  the  causes  wherefore  he 
doth  this  or  that 

Besides,  it  will  clearly  appear  to  any  that  shall  but  mind  the  confused  order 
(especially  of  the  verbs)  and  the  perplexity  of  some  rules  and  examples,  that 
that  book  was  rather  made  to  inform  those  of  riper  years,  who  knew  something 
of  Latin  before,  of  the  reasons  of  what  they  knew,  than  to  direct  little  ones  (as 
we  now  do)  to  use  it  as  a  rule  about  that  whereof  they  are  ignorant  altogether. 

3.  It  is  one  thing  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  or  any  other  language,  and 
another  to  learn  the  grammar  as  a  guide  to  it,  or  a  means  to  attain  the  reason 
of  it.  We  see  how  readily  cnildren  learn  to  speak  true  and  proper  English, 
(and  they  may  also  do  the  same  in  Latin,)  by  daily  use  and  imitation  of  othent, 
long  before  they  are  able  to  apprehend  a  definition  of  what  grammar  is,  or  any 
thing  else  concerning  it;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  first  is  a  work  of  i\\(^ 
imagination  and  memory,  which  are  apt  to  take  and  keep  impressions,  having; 
the  senses  to  help  them,  but  the  other  belongs  to  the  undarstanding,  which  for 
want  of  the  strength  of  reason  to  assist  it,  is  hard  to  be  wrought  upon  in  a  child, 
and  till  the  memory  and  understanding  go  hand  in  hand,  a  child  learns  nothing 
to  any  purpose.  Hence,  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  grammar  learning  (as  it  is  now 
generally  used)  becometh  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  discouragement,  both  to 
master  and  scholar,  than  any  study  or  employment  they  undertake,  and  that 
many  have  striven  to  contrive  more  facile  grammars  for  their  scholars ;  whereas, 
indeed,  the  right  and  constant  use  of  any  one  that  is  complete,  so  as  to  handle 
the  subjectum  totaU  of  the  art,  doth  easily  reduce  all  others  to  itself^  especially 
after  the  lang^ge  ia  somewhat  gained. 

These  things  thua  premised,  I  conceive  it  rery  necessary  for  all  such  as  un- 
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dcrtake  to  teach  grammar  to  little  children,  to  cherish  and  excrriAe  those  en- 
dowments which  they  see  do  show  themselves  most  vigorous  and  prompt  in 
them,  be  they  memory,  fancy,  Ac.,  and  to  pn)ceed  orderly  and  by  degrees,  (tor 
80  nature  itself  doth.)  that  they  may  be  able  to  hold  puce  with  their  tenciiers, 
and  to  perceive  how  they  themselves  mount  higher  and  higher,  and  at  every 
ascent  to  know  where  they  are,  and  how  to  adventure  l>oldl3'  to  go  forward  of 
themselves.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Accidents  is  generally  made  use  of  as  an 
introduction  to  Latin  grammar,  (which  of  itself  is  but  a  bare  rule,  and  a  very 
naked  thing,  as  Mr  \Iulcaster  hath  well  observed,)  and  it  is  one  tiling  to  siieuk 
like  a  grammarian,  and  another  thing  to  spi>ak  like  a  I^itiuist,  (as  Quintilian 
liuth  noted,;  it  is  fit  that  both  the  AccidenUt  and  the  Latin  Uniguo  tog4>thcr 
uiiuuld  be  brought  within  children's  reach,  and  made  more  familiar  unto  them 
llian  formerly.  And  how  this  may  be  done  even  with  those  of  neven  years  of 
aj^e,  or  under,  I  shall  now  go  on  to  discover  according  to  what  I  have  Irifd,  and 
do  still  every  day  put  in  practice,  liut  this  I  re<iuire  afurehand.  (which  Mr. 
Muleaster  also  wished  for,)  that  a  child  may  have  his  reading  perfect  and 
nuidy  in  both  the  English  and  Latin  tongues,  and  that  he  can  write  a  fair  hand 
before  ever  he  dream  of  his  grammar;  for  these  will  make  him  so  that  he  shall 
never  complain  of  afler  difficulties,  but  cheerfully  make  a  wonderful  riddance  in 
the  rest  of  his  learning. 

The  commonly  received  way  to  teach  children  the  first  rudiments  of  T^atin 
speech  is,  to  put  them  to  read  the  AccuUmta  once  or  twice  over,  and  then  to  let 
them  get  it  without  the  book  by  several  parts,  not  respecting  at  all  whether 
they  understand  it  or  not  Thus  they  spend  two  or  three  years  (for  the  most 
part)  in  a  wearisome  toil  to  no  purpose,  not  knowing  all  the  while  what  use 
they  are  to  make  of  their  book,  nor  what  the  learning  of  such  a  multitude  of 
rules  may  telid  to;  and  in  the  interim  of  getting  the  Accidents  by  heart,  (if  groat 
care  be  not  taken^)  they  lose  that  ability  of  reading  English  whicli  they  bn)uglit 
from  the  Petty  School,  and  this  makes  the  parents  cry  out  again.st  learning 
Latin,  and  complain  of  their  children  not  pDfititig  at  the  grammar  schools, 
whence  they  are  therefore  sometimes  taken  and  sent  back  again  to  a  mistress  or 
dame  to  leam  Engli^th  better.  The  conscientious  master  all  the  while  striving 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  strength  and  skill  to  preserve  his  credit,  and  not  know- 
ing well  how  to  remedy  this  mischief  otherwise  than  by  hastening  on  the  chil- 
dren in  this  common  road,  doth  overtoil  (if  not  destroy)  himself,  and  discourage 
(if  not  drive  away)  his  scholars  by  his  too  much  diligence. 

Having,  therefore,  made  sure  that  the  little  scholars  can  read  very  well  and 
write  plainly  beforehand,  put  so  many  of  them  as  are  well  able  to  hold  paco 
together  into  one  form,  and  begin  to  teach  them  their  Accidents  in  an  under- 
standing manner  thus :  ^ 

1.  Give  them  a  glimpse  or  insight  into  the  introduction  or  first  part  of  it,  by 
dividing  it  into  twelve  parts,  and  making  them  to  take  notice  of  the  chief  heads 
in  every  one;  whereof  the  first  may  be,  concerning  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  of 
a  noun  and  its  kinds — numbers,  cases  and  genders. 

The  second,  of  the  declensions  of  nouns*  substantives. 

The  third,  of  the  declining  of  adjectives  and  tlieir  comparison. 

The  fourth,  of  a  pronoun. 

The  fifth,  of  a  verb  and  its  kinds— moods,  gerunds,  supines,  tenses,  personf 
tod  conjugations. 
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The  sixth,  of  tho  conjugating  of  verbs  in  0, 

The  seventh,  of  tlie  verb  sum. 

The  eighth,  of  verbs  in  OR,  • 

The  ninth,  of  verbs  irregular,  as  possum^  Ac 

The  tenth,  of  a  participle. 

The  eleventh,  of  an  adverb. 

The  twelfth,  of  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  an  interjection. 

By  this  means  they  sliall  know  the  general  terms  of  grammar,  and  where  to 
turn  to  any  part  of  speech  and  what  belongs  to  it  in  the  book.  As  they  get 
their  parts,  make  tliem  hear  one  tmother  read  it  over  in  their  seats  as  they 
sit  orderly ;  as  they  say  it,  let  every  one  rend  a  greater  or  lesser  share  as  you 
please  to  appoint,  and  make  the  rest  attend  to  him  that  readoth ;  after  they  have 
said  it,  one  may  take  the  examination  of  the  AccUhnU^  and  out  of  it  ask  the 
questions  belonging  to  their  present  part,  to  wliich  the  others  may  make  answer 
out  of  tlie  words  of  their  Accidenfs,  which  if  they  can  not  readily  do  so,  he 
may  tell  them  out  of  his  book;  and  if  you  yourself  sometimes  examine  them  in 
tho  most  familiar  and  general  questions,  it  will  hiOp  them  to  understand  it,  and 
sliarpen  their  memories  very  much  for  tho  getting  of  that  by  heart  whereof  they 
already  know  somewhat. 

2.  When  they  get  the  introduction,  memoriter^  let  them  take  but  a  very  little 
at  once,  that  they  may  get  it  more  perfectly  in  a  little  time,  and  this  will  be  a 
means  still  to  hearten  them  on  to  a  new  lesson,  but  be  sure  that  every  lesson 
end  at  a  full  period ;  and  that  none  may  seem  to  be  overcharged  or  hindered, 
lot  always  the  weakest  child  appoint  tho  task,  and  cause  the  stronger  to  help 
him  to  perform  it  as  he  ought. 

Forasmuch  as  your  scholars'  memories  are  yet  very  weak  and  slippery,  it  is 
not  amiss  to  help  them  by  more  frequent  repetitions,  especially  at  the  end  of 
every  part  of  speech,  which  they  should  examine  so  often  over  till  they  can  an- 
swer to  any  thing  that  is  in  their  bouk  concerning  it ;  then  let  them  proceed 
to  the  next  in  like  manner,  not  forgetting  to  recall  tho  more  general  and  neces- 
sary points  to  memory  from  tho  very  beginning,  and  this  will  be  a  means  to 
make  them  keep  all  fresh  in  mind,  and  to  bo  able  to  tell  you  what  part  of  speech 
any  word  is  which  yrAi  shall  name,  either  in  English  or  Latin,  and  what  bo- 
longs  to  it,  which  is  one  main  end  for  which  the  introduction  was  made.  You 
may  now  and  then  exercise  them  in  distinguishing  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  by 
giving  them  a  period,  and  after  they  have  written  it  out,  making  them  to  mark 
every  word  what  part  of  speech  it  is  by  these  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

3.  But  as  tliey  get  the  introduction  by  heart,  and  learn  to  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  out  of  it,  an  esj>ecial  care  and  pains  must  bo  tiikcn,  ever  and 

ptnon,  to  make  them  very  perfect  in  declining  nouns  and  forming  verbs.  Let 
them,  tlierefore,  as  it  were  by  by-tasks,  get  the  examples  of  tho  nouns  and  verbs 
very  perfectly  which  are  sot  down  in  their  Acciderits. 

Tlien,  first,  let  them  decline  the  articles  severally  or  jointly,  for  by  these  they 
may  know  tho  gender,  case  and  number  of  a  noun,  though  many  learned  gram- 
marians of  late  do  leave  them  off  as  useless.  Ifarum  mvsarum  was  formerly, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  musarum  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  genitive  case  and 
plural  number.  And  whereas,  the  rule  beginneth  witli  the  genitive  case,  do 
you  supply  the  nominative  thus : 

2.  Cause  them  with  every  example  to  join  the  rule  of  the  declension,  and 
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thereby  to  know  the  due  termination  of  every  case  in  both  numboni,  mying  the 
English  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  Latin;  the  nominative  case 
singular  of  the  firet  declension  endoth  in  a,  as  naminaiivo  hac  mu^  a  song;  the 
genitive  in  <e,  as  hujusmuMP,  of  a  song;  the  dative  in  ce,  as  huic  mume^  to  a 
song,  Ac. 

Let  them  give  the  bare  terminations  of  every  declension  in  each  case  in  both 
nTimbers,  as  to  say.  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  throughout  all  case^ 
in  both  numbers  are,  singulariter  nom^  a;  gen.,  a;  dat,  a;  uccu.,  aw,  Ac. 

The  terminations  of  the  nominative  case  singular  of  the  five  declensions  are, 
of  the  first,  a;  of  the  spcond,  r,  w?,  uvi ;  of  the  third,  a,  r,  e,  t,  ^  n,  o,  r,  «,  ^  2; 
of  the  fourth,  t«;  of  the  fifth,  es. 

The  terminations  of  the  genitive  case  singular  of  the  five  declensions  are,  of 
the  first,  cb;  the  second,  i;  the  tliird,  is;  the  fourth,  us;  the  fifth, >i,  Ao.  And 
let  them  take  especial  notice  of  the  endings  of  the  genitive  case  singular,  be- 
cause thereby  they  may  know  of  what  declension  a  noun  is  when  they  find  it 
in  a  vocabulary  or  dictionary. 

Furnish  them  out  of  their  vocabulary,  or  otherwise,  with  a  store  of  examples 
for  every  several  declension  till  they  can  readily  decline  any  regular  noun ;  but 
then  especially  mind  them  of  the  vocative  singular  of  those  nouns  that  end  in  ua 
of  the  sec:)nd  declension,  and  of  those  that  are  of  the  neuter  gc^nder,  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  declension,  and  what  cases  they  make  all  alike  in  both 
numbers. 

5.  Exercise  them  in  declining  nouns  so  often  till  they  can  tell  you  at  once  the 
termination  of  any  case  in  ekher  number,  in  one  or  all  of  the  declensions,  and 
say  on  a  sudden  what  any  noun  you  name  to  them  doth  make  in  any  one  erase 
of  each  number,  in  English  or  Latin.  As,  if  you  ask  them  of  what  declension, 
case  and  number  this  tenniuation  0$  is,  they  can  presently  answer,  that  ofi  is  of 
the  second  declension,  accusative  ciise  and  ))lural  number;  or,  if  you  ask, them  of 
what  declension,  case  and  number  virtutf  is,  they  can  answer,  that  virtuU^  is  of 
the  third  declension,  the  ablative  case  and  singular  number.  So  in  English,  if 
you  should  say,  xcith  apcn^  they  can  tell  you  it  is  tlio  ablative  case  and  singular 
number,  and  therefore  must  be  said  in  Latin,  y*inna.  Or,  if  in  Latin  you  should 
say,  pcnmvi^  they  can  tell  you  it  is  of  tlie  accusative  case,  plural  number,  and 
must  be  said  in  English,  pens^  or  tht  pens. 

6.  In  declining  adjectives,  cause  tliem  to  mind  to  what  declension  their  several 
genders  belong,  and  after  they  can  parse  every  gender  alone  by  its».*lf,  teach  them 
to  join  it  to  a  substantive  of  the  same  or  a  dill'erent  declension,  with  the  English 
eitlier  before  or  after  the  Latin,  thus:  Singulariter  nominative,  pura  charta^  fair 
paper;  gen.,  purve  charhz^  of  fair  paper,  Ac.  Sing,  nom.,  iwvtta  lihtr^  a  new 
book;  gen.,  novi  lihri^  of  a  new  book,  Ac.  Sing,  nom.,  dnlcis  conjux,  a  swefrt 
wife;  gen.,  dulcis  conjugin^  of  a  sweet  wife,  Ac.  E*kutuki  anu.%  a  toothless  old 
woman;  gen.,  ejuhntulce  anus^  of  a  toothless  old  woman,  Ac.  Frigida  glades^ 
cold  ice ;  gen.,  frigidiz  glMu.i^  of  cold  ice,  Ac.  Gravis  iurhitt^  a  troublesome 
rout;  gen.,  gravis  turhe,  of  a  troubl<.*some  rout,  Ac  Magnum  onus^  a  great 
burthen;  gen.,  magni  oneris^  of  a  great  burthen,  Ac. 

7.  Acquaint  them  well  with  the  manner  of  forming  tlie  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison, by  fallowing  them  how  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  made  of 
the  positive,  according  to  the  rules,  and  then  let  them  decline  an  adjective  in 
all  the  degrees  together,  throughout  all  cases  and  genders  in  both  numbeiVi  at 
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well  in  English  as  in  Latin,  thuH:  Sing,  nom.,  durus^  hard,  durioTj  harder,  dw 
rimmus^  very  hard ;  dura^  hard,  durior^  harder,  durissima^  very  hard ;  dtirum, 
hard,  durius^  harder,  durissimwn^  very  hard.  Gen.,  duri^  of  hard,  durioris,  of 
harder,  durissimi\  of  very  hard,  Ac.  Sing,  nom.,  felix^  happy,  fdicior^  more 
h&ppy^fulicissimus,  most  happy ;  ftlix^  happy,  ftlicior^  more  liappy,  felicissima, 
most  happy;  felix,  happy, /e//ctu.v,  more  happy, /fWciwimum,  most  happy.  Gen., 
fsUciSf  of  happy, /c/iciom,  of  more  hapi^y,  fdicissimi,  of  most  happy,  Ac.  Then 
teach  them  to  join  a  substantive  with  any  one  or  all  of  the  degrees,  thus :  Ityits- 
tus pater,  a  harsh  father;  injusta  nuittrr,  an  unjust  mother;  iiiju&tum  animal,  an 
unjust  creature.  Indoctus  puer,  an  unlearned  boy ;  indodior  puella^  a  more  un- 
learned girl ;  iiidoctviifimuin  vulgas,  the  most  unlearned  common  people. 

8.  To  help  them  the  better  to  perform  this  profitable  exercise  of  tliemselves, 
let  them  sometimes  write  a  noun,  which  you  appoint  them  at  large,  and  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  that  part  which  is  movable  and  that  which  is  immovable ;  I 
mean  betwixt  the  forepart  of  the  word  and  its  termination,  thus:  Sing,  nom., 
mens-a,  a  table;  gen.,  intn-a^  to  a  table;  dat.,  merut-cej  to  a  table,  &c.,  to  the 
end. 

Thus,  likewise,  they  may  be  exercised  in  writing  out  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, and  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison,  with  which  work  they  will  be 
exceedingly  much  delighted  when  once  they  can  write,  and  by  once  writing, 
they  will  better  discern  what  they  do  than  by  ton  times  telling  it  over;  which 
makes  me  again  press  hard,  that  either  a  child  may  be  able  to  write  before  he  be 
put  to  the  grammar  school,  or  else  be  put  to  learn  to  write  so  soon  as  he  comes 
thither.  For  besides  the  confused  disorder  it  will  make  in  a  school  when  some 
ciiildren  are  fitted  to  undergo  their  tasks  and  others  are  not,  they  that  can 
write  shall  be  sure  to  profit  in  grammar  learning,  whereas,  thoy  that  can  not 
will  do  little  but  disturb  Uie  school  and  hinder  their  fellows,  and  bring  a  shame 
upon  their  master,  and  a  blame  upon  themselves  because  they  du  not  learn 
faster.  And,  also,  poor  child,  how  should  ho  be  made  to  go  that  wants  his  legs? 
if  ho  go  upon  crutches  it  is  but  lamely.  And  how  should  he  be  tuight  gram- 
mar, which  is  the  art  of  right  writing  as  well  as  speaking,  that  can  n(.)t  write  at 
all  ?  I  wish  they  that  take  upon  themselves  to  teach  boys  grammar  before  they 
can  write,  would  but  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  to  teach  one  to  speak 
well  that  can  not  speak  at  all.  But  I  say  no  more  of  Uiis  subject,  for  though 
what  I  say  have  seemed  to  some  a  mere  paradox,  yet  upon  trial  they  have  found 
it  a  plain,  real  truth,  and  such  as  any  man  will  assent  to. 

As  for  that  which  is  generally  objected,  that  whilst  children  are  young  their 
hands  are  unsteady,  and  therefore  they  should  go  on  at  their  books  till  they 
grow  more  firm,  it  will  quickly  be  found  a  mere  idle  fancy  when  such  objectors 
shall  see  less  children  than  their  own  every  day  practice  fair  writing,  and  make 
more' speedy  progress  at  their  books  by  so  doing. 

Now  touching  verbs: 

1.  Be  sure  that  children  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  them, 
distinguished  both  by  signification  and  termination,  as  also  with  their  moods, 
tenses  and  signs,  and  with  the  characteristical  letters  of  the  four  conjugations, 
(which  are  a  long,  And  e  long,  and  e  short,  and  t  long.)  And  as  they  conjugate 
a  verb,  let  them  take  more  particular  notice  of  its  present  tense,  preterperfect 
tense  and  first  supine,  because  of  these  all  other  tenses  are  formed ;  and  these^ 
therefore,  are  specified  in  every  dictionary. 
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1  Let  them  first  repeat  over  the  verb  sum^  according  to  four  moods  only, 
(the  optative,  potential  and  subjunctive  being  the  same  in  all  verbs,)  because  it 
hath  a  proper  manner  of  declining,  and  is  most  frequently  used,  and  will  be  help- 
ful to  form  the  preter  tenses  in  the  passive  voice,  which  consist  of  a  participle 
joined  with  iL 

3.  Let  them  get  the  active  voice  vcrj  perfei'tly  by  heart,  and  afterward  the 
passive,  (tliough  they  do  it  more  leisurely,  taking  but  one  mood  at  a  lesson,)  and 
let  them  now  repeat  the  paradigms  as  they  stand  confusedly  together  in  their 
book,  but  sever  them  one  from  another,  and  go  on  with  one  at  once)  viz.,  aino 
by  itself)  doceo  by  itself  Ugo  by  itself)  and  audio  by  itself,  through  all  moods, 
tenses,  numbers  and  persons,  giving  the  English  with  the  Latin,  sometimes  put- 
ting the  one  before  and  sometimes  the  other ;  and  bo  sure  to  muke  tlieni  mind 
all  the  figures  in  Knglisli,  and  tlie  terminations  answering  to  them  in  Latin. 

J.  Then  teach  them  to  form  only  the  first  person  singular  of  every  conjuga- 
tion severally,  both  with  Latin  before  English  and  English  before  Latin,  as  avu>, 
I  love,  amabaniy  I  did  love.  Sic, ;  or  I  love,  a;/io,  I  did  love,  a;mi/xi//»,  &e. 

5.  Cause  them  again  to  form  only  the  present  tense,  with  the  tenses  that  de- 
pend more  inmiediately  upon  it,  and  then  the  pretor  tense,  with  those  that  are 
formed  of  it.  And  give  them  here  to  ob8er\'e  the  rule  in  their  Accideniit  touch- 
ing tlie  formation  of  the  tenses,  which  is  more  easy  to  bo  delivered  and  n»mem- 
bered,  thus:  All  tenses  that  end  in  ram,  rim^  ssem^  ro,  aw,  are  fornuHi  of  tlie 
preter  tense,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  present  tense,  aix-ording  to  the  Liitiu  verse : 

Bam,  rim,  ssem,  ro,  sue;  fonnabii  ccetera prcesttut. 

6.  Make  them  give  you  the  terminations  of  tlie  first  person  singular,  through- 
out all  moods  and  tenses,  of  each  several  conjugation,  as  to  say,  the  t^Tininationa 
of  the  first  persons  singular  in  the  first  conjugation  are  o,  afjam,  avi^  avuram, 
abo,  Ac  Then  let  them  run  over  the  terminations  of  all  the  persons  in  both 
numbers  of  every  mood  and  tense  in  the  several  conjugations,  as  to  say,  the 
terminations  of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  of  tlie  first  conjug-atiou  are, 
0,  a»,  a/,  amw,  atis,  ant;  of  the  proterim perfect  tense,  dbam,  aluu^  abut,  &c. 

7.  Let  them  join  the  terminations  of  the  rfrst  person  with  the  sijfns  of  every 
tense  in  both  voices,  thus:  o,  do;  ham,  did;  t,  have;  ram,  had;  bo,  shall  or 
will,  Aa ;  c>^r,  am ;  bar,  was ;  va  sum  vel  fui,  have  been ;  us  eram  vel  fueram, 
had  been ;  bor,  shall  be,  Ac,  throughout  all  the  conjugations.  And  let  them 
withal  take  notice  how  the  three  persons  in  both  numl^rs  difler  both  in  sig- 
nification and  ending,  as  I,  o  and  r;  thou,  s  and  ris;  he,  i  and  tur;  we,  mu» 
and  mur ;  ye,  lis  and  ni ;  they,  nt  or  niur. 

8.  Let  them  repeat  the  active  and  the  passive  voice  together,  and  eompare 
them  one  with  another  as  thoy  form  them  in  all  persons  throughout  each  mood 
and  tense  of  every  conjugation,  thus:  amo,  I  love;  amor,  I  am  loved;  a7/ia- 
hani,  I  did  love ;  amaJbar,  I  was  loved,  Ac. 

9.  Exercise  them  well  in  so  many  several  examples  of  the  four  conjugations, 
as  that  on  a  sudden  they  can  render  you  any  verb-  out  of  Latin  into  English,  or 
out  of  English  into  Latin,  with  its  riglit  mood,  tense,  number  and  ixTson,  you 
telling  them  the  first  word  of  it,  or  they  knowing  it  beforehand,  as  if  you  say, 
U3e  have  run,  they  can  answer,  cucurrimus;  or  if  you  say,  /  shall  hl>i^  tliey  can 
answer,  maculabo,  liaving  learned  that  cwro  is  Latin  for  to  run,  and  that  maculo 
Bignifieth  to  blot  To  make  them  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  variation  of  a 
verb,  it  were  good  Bometimee  for  them  to  write  out  at  full  length,  both  ia 
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Knglish  nnd  Latin,  making  a  lino  betwixt  tho  alterable  part  of  it,  and  the 
termination,  (which  remaineth  alike  to  all,)  thus:  voc-o,  I  call;  voc-aSj  thou  call- 
eat  ;  voc-at,  he  callcth,  &c. 

N.  B. — ^The  nouns  nnd  verbs  bcinpr  thus  perfectly  gotten  at  the  first,  (till 
which  be  done,  the  prt'fii(H)  before  the  grammar  crountoth  not  the  scholar  ready 
to  go  any  further,  and  saith  it  may  be  done  with  a  quarter  of  a  year's  diligence, 
or  very  little  more,)  the  difficulty  of  tho  Latin  tongue  will  be  quite  overpast,  and 
a  child  will  more  surely  and  heedfuUy  leam  them  thus  singly  by  themselves 
than  by  lonpr  practice  in  parsing  und  miikiug  Latin,  bc*cause  then  he  is  to  attend 
to  many  other  things  together  with  them,  for  the  better  observation  whereof 
these  will  abundantly  prepare  him. 

And  because  all  children  are  not  so  quick-witted  as  fully  to  apprehend  the 
various  alteration  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  till  afler  long  and  coutinuird  p«U!- 
tice,  it  were  good  if  a  time  were  set  apart,  once  a  week,  wherein  all  tho  schol- 
ars (especially  of  the  three  lower  forms,  and  those  in  the  upper  that  are  less 
expert,  as  having  perhaps  come  from  a  schtwl  wherein  they  were  never  thus 
exercised)  may  be  constantly  employed  in  this  moat  profitable  exercise.  And 
for  more  ready  dispatch  amongst  a  multitude,  it  is  not  amiss  if  they  rej>eat 
them  through  in  a  round,  word  by  word,  saying  every  one  in  order  after  anoth- 
er, thus:  1.  Sing,  nom.,  mnsOj  a  song;  2.  Gen.,  7nus(t,  of  a  8<^ng;  3.  Dat., 
mus(e,  to  a  song;  4.  Accus.,  mu'^am,  the  song,  &c.,  till  they  have  gone  through 
all  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  the  forementioned  varitty  of  practice 
upon  them,  according  as  we  may  obscTve  Corderius  in  his  Colkijm'rs  to  have 
given  us  a  hint  And  to  stir  them  all  up  to  more  attentivenes.«s  the  ma.«4ter  may 
(unexpectedly  sometimes)  ask  the  case  of  a  noun,  or  the  mood  and  tense  of  a 
verb,  of  one  that  he  espieth  more  negligent  in  minding  than  the  rest. 

As  a  help  to  the  better  performance  of  this  necessary  task,  1  provided  a 
little  book  of  one  sheet,  containing  the  terminations  and  examples  of  the  de- 
clensions and  conjugations,  which  tho  less  exix.>rienced  may  make  use  of  till 
they  can  exercise  themselves  without  it ;  by  the  frequent  impression  and  ready 
sale  whereof,  I  guess  it  hath  not  been  unacceptable  to  those  of  my  profession 
for  the  purpose  whereto  I  intended  it ;  and  I  have  sometimes  in  one  at\eruoon 
made  a  thorough  practice  of  all  that  hath  here  been  mentioned  touching  nouns 
and  verbs,  without  any  wearisomeness  at  all  to  myselfj  or  irksomeuess  to  my 
scholars,  who  are  generally  impatient  of  any  long  work,  if  it  be  not  full  of 
variety,  and  easy  to  be  performed. 

Some  little  pains  would  also  be  taken  with  the  pronouns,  so  as  to  show  their 
number,  distinction,  manner  of  declining  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  their 
persons  ;  and  then  with  the  participles  to  mind  how  their  four  tenses  are  dis- 
tinguished both  by  their  signification  and  ending,  and  how  they  are  declined 
like  adjectives. 

Touching  adverbs,  conjugations,  and  interjections,  they  need  only  to  tell  of 
what  signification  they  are ;  and  touching  prepositions,  let  them  obsc-rve  which 
serve  to  an  accusative  case,  which  to  an  ablative,  and  which  to  both. 

Now  for  the  more  orderly  dis|.>atch  of  this  first  part  of  the  AccithnUt  and  the 
bettor  learning  of  every  part  of  it,  not  by  rote,  but  by  reason,  and  to  make 
children  more  cunning  in  the  understanding  of  tho  things  than  in  rehearsing  of 
tho  words,  and  to  fiiston  it  well  in  their  memories,  I  have  found  it  very  profit- 
able to  set  apart  two  afternoons  in  a  week  (commonly  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 


dajfl)  fiyr  the  examination  of  it  aD  quite  t)iroii|;h,  causing  ono  side  of  a  Ihrm  lo 
ask  the  questions  out  of  the  examination  of  the  Aet-iiUntJt^  ami  the  otlier  to 
answer  according  to  the  words  of  ihoir  book ;  and  whether  thoy  do  thin  exaotljr, 
memariffr,  or  sometimes  looking  upon  tiie  boi>k,  it  mnkoft  no  nmttor,  for  tlio 
often  practice  thereof  will  be  sure  to  flx  it  after  a  little  while  in  tltoir  undi«r- 
standing  and  memories  so  last,  that  they  will  hare  it  n^ady  for  Q:h^  ngaiuat  tlM^y 
come  to  the  second  part  of  the  Acridenttj  which  conci>meth  conoorilaiioe  and 
construction. 

N.  B. — ^When  chfldren  first  begin  their  intnxhiction,  thoy  nmy  pmvido  n  littlo 
Tocabularr,  (if  the  Orbis  Pit:tus  be  too  dear,)  out  of  whioli  thuy  hIiduIiI  U*  made 
to  read  a  chapter  every  day,  at  ono  or  four  o'clock,  and  when  it  ih  nuwl  over 
you  may  see  who  can  give  you  the  most  nanios  of  tilings  under  ono  hoiid,  l)oth 
BogUsh  and  Latin,  and  let  him  that  tells  you  the  most  liavu  souio  liillo  rt*wiird 
for  encouragement,  to  draw  on  othora  in  iiii{H)  of  tlio  hku  to  do  hm  well  aa  ha. 
This  profitable  exercise  was  ofU'n  used  by  Cordorius,  and  is  lui  uxri'Uciit  moan 
to  help  children  to  store  words,  which  are  indiK'd  tlio  Huhjcct  uUmt  whiob 
grammar  is  conversant,  so.that  to  tcacli  onu  gmninmr  without  giving  him  aonio 
knowledge  of  words,  is  to  teach  him  to  tie  a  knot  that  hath  not  a  Hiring  to  tie 
it  upon.  They  mny  say  the  intnxluction  for  {Kirts,  and  tho  voenlnilary  for  ltNi> 
sons,  (as  you  please,)  and  whenever  thoy  go  out  alnrnt  not^'SMitouH  huMinom,  bo 
sure  they  say  (at  least)  four  words  of  those  which  tlioy  havo  loanMil,  aad  lei 
them  always  carry  their  vocabulary  about  with  thoin  to  be  hx>king  intti  it  fbr 
wordsL 

Thus,  then,  I  allow  one-lialf  year  for  boys  in  the  lowest  form,  tliut  can  read 
and  write  beforehand,  to  loam  the  flrnt  [>nrt  of  the  Arcitlfnta,  and  how  to  call 
things  by  their  Latin  names,  making  use  of  a  vocabulary. 

And  then  I  would  liave  them  divide  the  whole  intrrxJuction  into  twelve  pfirti^ 
(ss  they  did  at  the  first  reading  of  it  over,)  and  roi)eat  cfmstiintly  i;vory  morning 
one  by  heart  to  fix  it  well  in  tlie  memory ;  and  for  for«;n<Kiii  WHtumn  (to  \m  said 
about  ten  o'clock)  th€*y  may  proooed  to  the  sf>cotid  p»irt  of  tho  AtciJntLi,  (Hnn* 
monly  called  tho  English  rules,  for  the  pi/rfect  knowledge  and  ezemHo  whumtA, 
they  may  profitably  spend  the  sucr.-eeding  half  year. 

in  getting  whereof,  b&»iuso  ca^^tom  hath  every wh^rr*  oarried  it  (crmtrary  Ui 
those  excellent  directions  given  in  the  pnrfaw  Ut  th#j  nadiT,  «if  whi<.'h  Mr. 
Hayne  mentioneth  Cardinal  Wolw^y  to  h  ive  b«*ri  the  author)  for  «'hildn*n  first 
to  read  them  over,  and  afterward  to  ou  them  by  heart  hh  they  Htaud  in  the 
book,  (making  it  a  work  mert'ly  for  tho  memorj',  whi«'h  wmta  ehildreri  am  g»>od 
at,  though  they  understand  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  many  unnkilWiil  ms** 
ters,  not  knowing  how  to  do  otherwise,  esiH.-r;ial!y  with  >>oyn  that  <tiijnot  write, 
let  them  run  on  by  rote,  presuming;  that  when  they  have  j^*/t  the  rolen  ihu% 
they  may  >ie  afterward  made  to  under«tand  thern  by  prw-ti^j*;  in  jmrnlng,)  I  will 
jto  slong  with  the  stream,  and  allow  my  s^'holam  V>  g<.'l  them  by  h'-art,  saying 
two  or  three  rules  at  a  lime,  as  they  do  in  m*M  w)i"f>U ;  and  aw  they  rjo  this,  I 
would  have  them  chieflv  to  take  noti^•';  of  thir  titJe*i.  or  Ufwif.  and  whieh  ara 
the  fpeneral  ruh;^.  and  whi^h  an-  the  o^H*T\'ationH  and  ex'-epiion*;  fnade  <-'/ii''*tti- 
ing  it  that  by  this  means  they  jnay  k<.rTj  Ui  vmi  n-r^d  !y  Vi  any  one  ./f  iUrtn 
that  shall  be  oallod  for.  But  that  ehildn^n  may  lyvt  unden-tai-d  «nd  a/>'^iii-at 
conceive  the  reason  of  the  rules,  ai.d  therehy  kji;  made  ii/*jM;iint..^J  with  U^ 
fittWon  of  the  Latin  tcmgoe,  ^whieJj  is  the  main  ry^ie  t»jat  thia  l^X '/  Qm 
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Accidents  aimeth  at,)  I  would  have  them  daily  exercised  in  the  practice  of  con- 
cordauce  and  conacruction  (which  will  also  confirm  and  ready  them  in  the 
introduction)  after  this  manner : 

1.  Let  tliom  mark  out  the  more  general  and  necessary  rules  (as  they  go 
along)  with  their  examples,  and  after  they  have  got  them  perfectly  by  heart, 
let  them  construe  and  parse  tlie  words  in  the  example,  and  apply  the  rule  to 
the  words  to  which  it  bclongeth,  and  wherein  its  force  lieth. 

2.  Let  them  have  so  many  other  exatnples  besides  those  that  are  in  their 
book  as  may  clearly  illustrate  and  evidence  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  and  let 
them  make  it  wholly  their  own  by  practicing  ui)oii  it,  either  in  imitating  their 
present  examples,  or  propounding  others  as  plain.  Thud,  that  example  to  the 
rule  of  the  first  concord  may  be  first  imitatvd:  Prveceplor  kgit^vos  vero  negligi' 
tis.  The  master  readoth,  and  ye  regard  not.  The  pastors  preach,  and  people 
regard  not.  I  speak,  and  ye  hear  not.  TVe  have  read,  and  thou  niindest  not. 
And  the  like  may  be  proi)ounded,  as — Whilst  the  cat  sleepcth  tlie  mice  dance. 
When  the  master  is  away  the  boys  will  play.  Thou  negk'ctest  when  I  write. 
And  these  the  children  should  make  out  of  English  into  Latin,  unto  which  you 
sliould  still  add  more  till  they  be  able  by  themselves  to  practice  according  to 
the  rule. 

3.  After  they  have  thus  gone  over  the  general  rules,  let  them  together  with 
one  rule  get  its  exceptions  and  observations  as  they  lie  in  order,  and  learn  how 
they  diflbr  from  the  rule,  and  be  sure  that  they  construe  and  parse  every  exam- 
ple, and  imitate  and  make  another  agreeable  to  the  rule,  observation  or  excep- 
tion, as  is  shown  before. 

N.  B. — Now  forasmuch  as  little  ones  are  too  apt  to  forget  anything  that  hath 
been  told  them  conceniing  the  meaning  of  a  rule  and  the  like,  and  some  indeed 
are  of  more  leisurely  apprehensions  than  others,  that  require  a  little  considera- 
tion of  a  thing  before  they  can  conceive  it  rightly,  they  may  be  helped  by 
making  use  of  the  second  part  of  the  Accidents  examined,  wherein, 

1.  The  rules  are  delivered  by  easy  and  short  questions  and  answers,  and  all 
the  examples  are  Englished,  and  the  words  wherein  the  force  of  the  example 
lieth  are  applied  to  the  rule. 

2.  The  examples  are  grammatically  construed,  and  sAl  the  first  words  in  them 
set  down  in  the  margin,  and  referred  to  an  index,  which  showeth  what  part  of 
speech  they  are,  and  how  to  be  declined  or  conjugated.  This  I  contrived  at 
the  first  as  a  means  to  prevent  children's  gadding  out  of  their  places,  under  a 
pretense  of  asking  abler  boys  to  help  them  in  construing  and  parsing  these 
examples,  but  upon  trial  I  found  it  a  great  ease  to  myself  for  telling  the  same 
things  often  over,  and  a  notable  encouragement  to  my  scholars  to  go  about 
their  lessons,  who  always  go*  merrier  about  their  task  when  they  know  how  to 
resolve  themselves  in  anything  they  doubt. 

3.  When  they  have  got  the  second  part  of  the  Accidents  well  by  heart,  and 
understand  it  (at  least)  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  any  rule  you  call  for, 
you  may  divide  it  also  into  eight  parts,  according  to  the  heads  set  down  in  the 
book,  whereof  the 

First  may  be  concerning  the  first,  second  and  tliird  concord. 
The  second,  concerning  the  case  of  the  relative,  and  the  construction  of  sub- 
stantives. 
The  third,  conoeming  the  construction  of  adjectives,  and  of  a  pronoun. 
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The  fborth,  oonoernmg  the  coDstraction  of  yerbs  with  a  nominatire  and  gen- 
itireease. 

The  fifth,  concerning  the  conatniction  of  yerba  with  a  datire,  accnaatiTe  and 
ablatiTe  case. 

The  sixth,  concerning  the  construction  of  paraives,  gerunds  and  supinea 

The  seventh,  concerning  time,  space,  pince  and  imiicrsonals. 

The  eighth,  concerning  the  participle,  the  adverb,  the  conjunction,  the  prepo- 
sition, and  the  interjection,  which  being  added  to  the  foregoing  twelve,  the 
whole  Accidents  maj  be  easily  passed  over  at  twenty  partn,  and  kept  surely  in 
mind  by  repeating  it  once  a  month  for  morning  parts,  and  examining  it  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  afternoon. 

As  they  made  use  of  the  Vocaimiary^  together  with  the  first  part  of  the 
AcddtTite,  so  may  they  join  Stmieniia  Puerilis  witii  the  second,  which  book  I 
would  have  them  to  provide  both  in  English  and  Latin. 

1.  Because  it  renders  the  book  more  grateful  to  children,  who  by  reading 
their  lessons  in  their  mother's  tongue  know  better  what  to  make  of  them. 

2.  Because  they  are  apt  to  mistxike  what  tliey  have  been  construed,  espe- 
cially in  words  that  have  various  significations. 

3.  Their  memories  being  short,  they  must  be  told  the  same  word  as  ofl  aa 
they  ask  it  ere  they  come  to  say  it,  and  when  they  come  ((>erhapfl)  titey  can  not 
construe  one  sentence  to  any  purpose. 

As  they  learn  this  book,  let  them  but  take  three  or  four  lines  at  once,  which 
they  should, 

1.  Construe  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  then  out  of  English  into  Latin. 

2.  Decline  the  nouns  and  form  tlie  verbs  in  it  throughout,  and  give  the  rules 
for  the  concordance  and  construction  of  the  words. 

3.  Bring  their  lessons  fairly  written  out  both  in  Englinh  and  I^atin,  in  a  little 
paper  book,  which  will  exceedingly  further  them  in  spelling  and  writing  truly. 

4.  To  fix  their  lessons  the  better  in  their  memory,  you  may  nsk  them  sucli 
plain  questions  as  they  can  easily  answer  by  the  words  in  the  sentence. 

6.  Iiet  them  also  imitate  a  sentence  sometimes  by  changing  some  of  the 
words,  and  sometimes  altering  their  AcciderUs. 

6.  Give  them  sometimes  the  English  of  a  sentence  to  make  into  Lntin  for 
themselves,  and  then  let  them  compare  it  with  the  Latin  in  the  book,  and  see 
wherein  they  come  short  of  it,  or  in  what  rule  they  fail. 

For  though  the  main  end  of  this  book,  which  is  full  of  plain  lessons  both  of 
honesty  and  godliness,  be  to  instill  those  grave  sayings  into  children's  minds, 
(some  of  which  notwithstanding  are  too  much  beyond  their  reach)  and  it  be  not 
perhaps  so  useful  for  the  speedy  gaining  of  Latin,  yet  by  being  thus  made  use 
0^  it  may  be  very  much  improved  to  both  purposea 

H^re  I  think  it  no  digression  to  tell,  how  I  and  some  school-fellows  (yet 
living,  and  eminent  in  their  scholar-like  professions)  were  nestled  two  or  three 
years  together  in  learning  this  book  of  sentences.  After  we  had  gone  over  our 
Accidents  several  times  by  heart,  and  had  learned  part  of  Pnypi-ia  quce  maribuKy 
we  were  put  into  this  book,  and  there  made  to  construe  and  parse  two  or  three 
sentences  at  once  out  of  mere  Latin,  and  if  in  anything  we  missed,  we  were 
sore  to  be  whipped-  It  was  well  it,  of  sixteen  or  twenty  boys,  two  at  any 
time  could  say  it,  and  that  they  did  say  it  right  was  more  by  hap-hazard  than  any 
thmg  that  they  knew;  ibr  wo  knew  not  how  to  apply  one  rule  of  grammar  to 
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anj  word,  nor  could  we  tell  what  part  of  speech  it  was,  or  what  belonged  to  it, 
bat  if  the  master  told  ua  it  was  a  noun,  to  be  sure  wo  said  it  was  of  the  nomir> 
native  case  and  singular  number;  and  if  a  verb,  we  presently  guessed  it  to  be 
of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  singular  number,  and  third  person, 
because  those  coming  so  frequently,  we  erred  the  less  in  them.  And  an  igno- 
rant presumption  that  we  could  easily  say  them,  made  us  spend  our  time  in  idle 
chat,  or  worse  employment;  and  we  thought  it  in  vain  for  us  to  labor  about 
getting  a  lesson,  because  wo  had  no  help  at  all  provided  to  further  us  in  so 
doing.  Tet  hero  and  there  a  sentence,  that  I  better  understood  tlian  the  rest, 
and  with  which  I  was  more  affected,  took  such  impression  as  that  I  still  remem- 
ber it,  as  Gallus  in  suo  stirquilinic  plurimum  potest     Uhi  dolor^  ibi  digitus^  Ac 

This  I  have  related,  by  tiie  by,  to  manifest  by  mine  own  sense  and  experience 
what  severity  children  for  the  most  part  undergo,  and  what  loss  of  time  befalls 
them  in  their  best  age  for  learning,  when  they  are  merely  driven  on  in  the  com- 
mon road,  and  are  not  (rather)  guided  by  a  dexterous,  diligent  and  discreet 
teacher,  to  understand  what  they  learn  in  any  book  they  are  put  into. 

Now  because  all  our  teaching  is  but  mere  trifling,  unless  withal  we  be  care- 
ful to  instruct  children  in  the  grounds  of  true  religion,  let  tliem  be  sure  to  get 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  tlie  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Ck)mmandment8,  first  in  English, 
and  tlien  in  Latin,  every  Saturday  morning  for  lessons,  from  their  first  entrance 
to  the  grammar  school ;  and  for  tlieir  better  understanding  of  these  fundamen- 
tals of  Christianity,  you  may  (according  to  Mr.  Bernard's  httle  catechi:»m)  re- 
solve them  into  such  easy  queationp,  as  they  may  be  able  to  answer  of  them- 
selves, and  give  them  the  quotations,  or  texts  of  Scripture,  which  confirm  or 
explain  the  doctrinal  iwints  contained  in  them,  to  write  out  the  following  Lord's 
day,  and  to  show  on  Monday  mornings  when  they  come  to  school.  In  shorti 
then,  I  would  have  this  lowest  form  employed  one-quarter  or  half  a  year  in  get- 
ting the  Introduction  for  parts  and  lessons,  and  as  long  in  repeating  the  JnirO' 
duction  at  morning  parts,  and  reading  the  Vocalulai'y  for  afternoon  parts,  say- 
ing the  English  rules  for  forenoon  lessons,  the  Utile  Vocubulary  for  aflemoon 
parts,  and  Sententice  Pueriks  for  afternoon  lessons,  and  the  Principles  of  Chris- 
Hanity  for  Saturday  lessons.  So  that  in  one  year's  time  tliis  work  may  be  fully 
complete,  of  preparing  them  for  the  Latin  tongue,  by  teaching  them  the  perfect 
use  of  the  Accidents^  and  helping  them  to  words,  and  how  to  vary  them. 

m. — How  to  make  children  of  the  second  form  perfect  in  the  rules  of  the  gen- 
dera  of  rmuns^  and  of  the  preterperfeci  tenses,  and  supines  of  verbs,  contained  in 
Propria  qua  maribus,  Quce  genus,  and  As  in  Prasenti;  and  how  to  enter  tfiem  in 
writing,  and  speaking  familiar  and  congruous  Latin. 

The  general  course  taken  in  teaching  the  rules  of  the  genders  and  nouns,  and 
conjugating  verbs,  is,  to  make  children  to  patter  them  over  by  heart,  and  some- 
times also  to  construe  and  parse  them ;  but  seldom  or  never  are  they  taught  the 
meaning  of  a  rule,  or  how  to  apply  it  readily  to  the  words  they  meet  with  else- 
where. 

The  volubility  of  the  verse  doth  indeed  help  some  quicker  wits  for  the  more 
ready  repeating  of  them ;  but  others  of  more  slow  pace  (that  learn  better  by 
understanding  what  they  say)  are  apt  to  miscall  every  word  in  their  lesson, 
because  tlicy  can  not  tell  what  it  meaneth ;  and  let  them  take  never  so  much 
pains  about  it^  very  little  of  what  they  are  to  learn  will  stick  in  their  memories. 
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SoiDe  therefore  have  decried  tttis  patching:  of  rules  into  a  cobMini?  vorsi' ; 
others  have  thought  it  better  to  denote  the  glanders  of  nouuji,  and  the  proterpcr- 
feet  tenses  of  verbs  by  the  terminations  of  the  tiret  words,  and  some  have  qu  to 
altered  these  tules  bj  expunging  si^me  words  and  inserting  others,  whioh  thej 
thought  might  better  agree  with  them ;  but  for  my  part,  1  liki*  his  judgment 
well,  that  said  it  was  impossible  for  anj  grammarian  to  make  bettor  ruKs  than 
these  in  Propria  qua  maribus^  and  As  in  Prcesenti;  for  thou^  in  some  things 
thej  may  be  faulty,  as  Qua  genus  is  in  very  many,  yet  (na  Mr.  Brinsloy  saiih  of 
the  Accidents)  a  wise  master  is  not  to  stand  with  his  ehildren  aUmt  menvling  of 
it,  but  only  to  make  them  understand  the  rules,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the 
book,  which  that  they  may  well  do  I  propound  this  expedient  : 

1.  Let  tliem  for  forenoon  lessons  begin  witii  Propria  quct  marihus,  and  tlien 
proceed  to  As  in  preserUij  leaving  Qinx  genus  to  tlio  last,  because  it  is  of  less  usi', 
and  harder  for  ehildren  to  understand.  • 

2.  In  getting  these  rules  at  first,  let  them  read  tliem  all  distinctly  over,  and 
take  notice  of  the  titles  or  heads,  and  mark  out  the  most  general  rules,  which 
they  may  learn  before  any  of  the  rest ;  and  to  make  them  the  lH.*lter  to  under- 
stand themselves,  you  may  allow  them  an  English  Propria  quiv  morib'us,  Jko., 
which  they  may  compare  all  along  with  that  in  their  gnuinnar,  and  if  at  any 
time  you  perceive  that  they  do  not  well  apprehend  the  meaning  of  a  rule,  do 
you  illustrate  it  by  instancing  some  words  tliat  they  have  had  in  tlu>ir  vocabu- 
lary,  or  elsewhere.  This  will  make  them  somewiiat  ri'ady  to  turn  to  any 
rule. 

3.  At  the  next  going  them  over,  they  will  bo  alilo  to  say  fuur  or  six  lines  ut 
a  time,  mtmoriter.  And  then  you  may  let  them  get  all  ])eforo  tlicnj,  and  make 
them,  after  they  have  said  a  lesson  by  heart,  to  eonslnie  it  by  the  help  of  a  con- 
struing-book,  and  to  decline  every  noun,  and  conjugate  owry  verb,  by  the  help 
of  the  indexes  annexed  to  the  Propria  quct  marihus^  &<;.,  Kuglished  and  ox- 
plained. 

4.  You  may  exerqj^  them  in  this  manner  by  repeating  more  and  moro  at  a 
time,  till  they  can  decline  nouns  and  conjugate  verbs,  and  apply  the  rules  read- 
ily to  them;  and  having  thus  gained  them,  you  may  koi'p  them  by  dividing  the 
whole  into  ten  parts,  according  to  the  commonplace  heads,  thus:  the  first  may 
be  at  Propria  qwz  maribus^  &a  ;  de  Begulis  gcneroUlua  Propriorum,  dc  RcijuUs 
generalifms  AppeUativorurr^  de  prima  sptciali  Ii*guhi,  ei  ejus  exceptionibus  Mom- 
eulinis,  Neutris,  Dubiis^  et  CommuJiibus.  Tho  second  at  Xortp-n  cri\scfntis  pcnul- 
ttma,  Ac ;  SyUaha  acuta  sonal,  Ac. ;  de  secunda  t^pt'ciidi  Rcijidn^  ti  t-jtts  ejrrtptioni- 
bfis  IfasaxliniSj  Neutris^  Ihddis^  et  Coinmunihu,s.  The  third  at  Xo)nfm  cresct^nfui 
— Sit  gravis,  Ac. ;  Deteriia  sptriali  Regula,  el  ejm  ext't-jdionihus  Famiuiuia,  Ntu- 
tris^  Dubiis,  Communilius,  et  de  Regtdis  Adjertivoruin  gentralihus.  The  fourth  at 
Qfia  genus,  de  variantibwt  genus,  de  d/'fectii^H  casu,  Apfo/is,  iJiptotis,  TrijUotis,  et 
Vfjcativo  careniibus.    The  fifth  at  Propria  cunrUi  notes,  Ac. :  de  deMivin  numero^ 

plurali,  et  singtUart  The  sixth  at  Ifrc  qua^i  luxuriant,  Ac. ;  de  Redundantibw, 
The  seventh  at  As  in  prcesenti,  de  Simplicium  verborutn  prceferito  jtrimce,  secun* 
<te  tertia,  et  quarUz  Conjugationis,  The  eighth  at  PrizterHum  (UU  id/nn,  et  de 
Compositorum  verborum  prceteritis.  The  ninth  at  Nunc  ex  pra:terito,  Ac. ;  de 
Simplicium  verborum,  et  Compositorum  Supinis.  The  tenth,  De  Prceteritis  ver- 
horum  t»  ORj  de  geminum  prcet^rUum  hahentibus^  de  neutro  passims,  de  verbis 
mnJuantibut,  de  prceterito  carentibus,  et  de  Supinum  raro  admittenlh 
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bua.  If  you  add  these  ton  to  the  twenty  parts  in  the  Aecidentf^  they  may  nm 
over  the  whole  thirty  in  six  weeks,  saying  every  rooming  one  except  on  Sat- 
urdays, which  are  reserved  for  other  occasions.  Their  noon  parts  may  be  in 
the  larger  vocabulary,  which  is  commonly  print?d,  with  the  grounds  of  gram- 
mar, in  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  they  may  peruse  awholo 
clMipter  at  once,  and  aflcrward  strive  who  .can  tell  you  Latin  for  the  most 
things  mentioned  in  it.  And  if  at  any  time  the  words  bo  not  so  obvious  to 
their  understanding,  because  (perhaps)  they  know  not  the  things  which  they 
signify,  do  you  tell  them  what  the  thing  is,  and  explain  the  word  by  another 
tliat  is  more  familiar  to  them. 

Their  aflemoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Qui  nUhif 
which  containeth  pretty  precepts  of  good  manners  much  befitting  children  to 
observe,  and  which  arc  so  common  in  every  mean  scholar's  moutli,  that  a  child 
would  blush  to  seem  ignorant  of  them.     In  getting  this, 

1.  Let  them  repeat  two  distiches  at  once,  memoriter^  and  if  withal  you  lei 
them  get  the  English  verses  answerable  to  the  Latin,  and  printed  with  the 
Grounds  of  Grammar^  they  will  fix  the  Latin  better  in  their  memories. 

2.  Let  them  construe  the  lesson  grammatically,  and  to  help  themselves  in  that 
more  difficult  work,  let  them  make  use  of  the  construction  made  them  at  the 
end  of  their  construing-book. 

3.  Let  them  read  the  Latin  in  the  grammatical  order,  and  sometimes  into 
mere  English,  and  then  let  them  parse  every  word  according  to  that  order,  giv- 
ing the  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns,  and  the  preterperfect  tenses  and  supines 
of  verbs,  and  applying  tliose  of  concordance  and  construction  as  they  come  in 
their  way. 

4.  To  exercise  them  in  true  writing,  it  were  good  if  they  had  a  little  paper 
book  wherein  to  write  first  the  Latin  and  then  the  English  distiches  at  full 
length,  which  they  may  show  when  they  say  their  lesson. 

6.  To  find  them  some  employment  after  the  lesson,  you  may  give  them  some 
easy  dictate  out  of  it  to  turn  into  Latin,  sometimes  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer, and  sometimes  more  positively,  thus :  What  shall  that  scholar  do  that 
desireth  to  be  taught 7  He  shall  conceive  the  master's  sayings  in  his  mind. 
Quid  faciei  iUt  dis::ipfthUj  qui  cupit  doceri  f  dicta  prtKeptoris  annuo  mo  concipiet ; 
or  thus :  A  boy  that  is  a  scholar,  and  desireth  to  be  taught,  ought  to  conceive 
the  master's  sayings  in  his  mind,  and  so  as  to  understand  them  well.  Puer  qui 
diadpulus  est  tt  cupit  doceri,  dicta  prcBceptoris  ctnimo  suo  conripere  debet,  aUiue  Ua 
uit  eadem  recte  intcUigat  And  this  you  may  cause  any  one  of  them  to  read,  and 
let  the  rest  correct  him  in  any  word  he  hath  made  amiss,  and  be  sure  they  c*m 
all  give  a  rule  for  what  they  do. 

After  they  have  repeated  these  verses  of  Mr.  Lilly's  so  often  over  that  they 
can  say  them  all  at  once  pretty  well  by  heart,  they  may  continue  their  afternoon 
lessons  in  Cato,  saying  two  or  three  distiches  at  once,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions already  given  in  the  preface  to  that  book  in  English  and  Latin  verse ;  and 
when  they  have  gone  through  a  book  of  it^  let  them  try  amongst  themselves 
who  can  repeat  the  most  of  it  by  heart,  as  we  see  Corderius  did  sometimes  ex- 
ercise his  scholars  as  it  appeareth  by  his  Colloquies, 

Now  forasmuch  ai  speaking  Latin  is  the  main  end  of  grammar,  and  there  is 
no  better  expedient  to  htlp  children  in  the  ready  exercise  thereof  than  frequent 
perussl  of  Tocabolsries  for  oommon  words,  and  colloquies  for  familiar  phrases^ 
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and  sncli  aa  are  to  be  used  in  ordinaij  diaooorae,  I  think  it  rerf  oonrenient  to 
make  nae  of  Puenka  Ckn^fahmlathmeukBy  both  in  English  and  Latin,  on  Tuea- 
daja  and  Thnradaja  in  the  afteraoona^  instead  of  leasonak  thns: 

1.  Let  them  read  a  whole  ooUoqnjr  (if  it  be  not  too  long)  at  once  both  in  En- 
glish and  Latin,  not  minding  to  oonatrue  it  verbaiim  at  the  first  going  it  orer, 
bat  to  render  the  expressions  whoUj  as  they  stand,  snd  are  answerable  one  to 
foother,  and  this  will  acquaint  them  with  the  matter  in  the  book,  and  enable 
them  to  read  both  the  languages  more  readily. 

2.  At  a  second  going  orer,  let  them  construe  it  grammatioally,  and  then  take 
aoy  phrase  or  sentence  in  the  present  lesson,  and  make  such  another  by  it, 
changing  either  the  words  or  some  of  their  AcddenUj  as  the  present  occasion 
requireth,  ex.  gr.  As  they  say  in  the  singular  number:  Qod  sare  you,  Sahe, 
Sii  aaivua^  jubeo  it  saioert^  or,  aot^  so  make  them  say  in  the  plural  number,  Ck)d 
save  you,  Sahftte,  siHa  aaivii  jubemtu  voa  aahert^  or,  avete.  So  likewise  when 
they  can  say,  I  thank  you,  Habto  tOn  gratiam,  or,  Habdur  Hbi  a  ms  gratia,  let 
them  imitate,  and  alter  it  by  sajring,  We  thank  your  father,  Habefnua  patri  tuo 
gratiam.  My  mother  thanks  you,  Sar^  Mater  habet  tibi  graOamf  Domiiie,  or, 
Habetur  tibi,  Dcmine^  a  maire  mea  graiia. 

When  they  have  gone  this  book  so  often  over  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
its  phrases,  let  them  proceed  to  Oorderitu'  CoUoquiea,  which  they  have  also  in 
English  and  Latin,  and  which  they  may  construe  grammatically,  and  cull  tha 
phrases  out  of  it,  to  make  use  of  them  in  common  speaking  Latin. 

Let  them  haTO  a  little  paper  book  wherein  to  gather  the  more  familiar  phrases 
which  they  find  in  erery  lesson  printed  in  a  different  character,  and  let  them 
by  oflen  perusal  at  spare  times,  and  bearing  them  always  about  them,  get  them 
so  readily  by  heart  as  to  be  able  to  express  themseWes  in  Latin  by  them  upon 
any  meet  occasion.  And  this  way  of  exercising  them  to  speak  according  to 
their  author's  expressions,  fVom  their  first  entrance  upon  Latin,  is  the  best  expe* 
dient  that  can  be  taken  to  avoid  Anglicisms,  which  otherwise  they  are  very 
prone  to,  so  long  as  they  are  directed  only  by  grammar  rules,  and  forced  to  seek 
words  in  the  dictionary,  where  commonly  they  light  upon  that  which  is  most 
improper. 

And  that  they  may  now  do  something  of  themselres  by  way  of  night  exer- 
cise, let  them  every  evening  translate  a  verse  at  home  out  of  the  119th  Psalm, 
which  I  conceive  is  the  most  easy  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  the  three  coo- 
cords  and  some  of  the  more  necessary  rules  of  construction  fiuniliar  to  them. 
In  making  their  translations, 

L  Let  them  be  sure  to  write  the  English  very  fair  and  true,  observing  its  Juat 
pauses,  and  let  them  also  make  the  like  notes  of  distinction  in  their  Latin. 

2.  When  they  come  to  shoit  their  Latins, 

1.  Let  one  read  and  construe  a  verse. 

2.  Let  another  tell  yon  what  part  of  speech  every  word  is,  aa  well  English  aa 
Latin,  and  what  the  English  signs  denote. 

3.  Let  the  rest  in  order  give  yoa  the  right  analjrsis  of  every  word  one  by  one, 
and  the  rulea  of  nouna  and  verba,  and  of  concordance  and  construction.  And 
because  these  little  boys  are  too  apt  to  blur  and  spoil  their  Bibles,  and  to  make 
a  wrong  choice  of  words  out  of  a  dictionary,  which  is  s  great  maim  and  hin- 
drance to  them  in  making  Latin,  (and  caused  Mr.  Ascham  to  affirm,  that  making 
or  Latin  Bdarrath  chiklm,)  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  get  that  Psalm  and  boom 
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other  Englishes  printed  bj  themselves,  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  ewvj 
word  which  is  proper  for  its  place^  right  choice  of  words  being  indeed  this 
foundation  of  all  eloquence. 

On  Saturdays,  aAer  thej  can  aaj  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  a&d  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  English  and  Latin,  thej  maj  proceed  to  the  AsaenMy*a  Caia^ 
chisrn^  first  in  English,  and  then  in  Latin,  or  the  like.  This  second  form  then 
is  to  be  exercised,  ^ 

1.  In  repeating  the  AcdderUs  for  morning  parts. 

2.  Li  saying  Propria  qwx  maribua^  Qua  genus,  As  in  prcesenti,  for  forenoon 
lesBons. 

3.  In  reading  Ihe  larger  Vocabulary  for  noon  parts. 

'  4.  In  learning  Qui  mihi  and  afterward  Goto  for  afternoon  lessons  on  Mon- 
days and  Wednesdays,  and  Fueriles  CoTifabulatiunadoi  and  afterward  CorderU 
CoUoquia  on  Tuesdays  and  Tliursdays.     And 

6.  Translating  a  verse  out  of  English  into  Latin  every  evening  at  home^ 
which  they  may  bring  to  be  corrected  on  Fridays,  after  all  the  week's  repeti- 
tions are  ended,  and  return  written  as  fair  as  possibly  thoy  can  write  on  Satur- 
day mornings,  after  examinations  are  ended.  And  thus  thoy  may  be  made  to 
know  the  ganders  of  nouns,  and  preterperfect  tenses,  and  supines  of  verbs,  and 
initiated  to  speak  and  write  true  Latin  in  the  compass  of  a  second  year.  So 
that  to  children  of  betwixt  seven  and  nine  years  of  age,  in  regard  of  \heir  re- 
mediless inanimadvertcncy,  I  allow  two  whole  years  to  practice  them  well  in 
the  rudiments  or  grounds  of  grammar,  in  which  I  would  have  the  variation  of 
nouns  and  verbs  to  be  specially  mindod,  for  till  they  be  very  ready  in  those, 
their  progress  in  other  things  will  be  full  of  uncertainties,  and  .troublesomely 
tedious ;  but  if  those  be  once  well  got,  all  other  rules  which  have  not  (perhaps) 
been  so  well  understood  will  more  easily  (as  age  increaseth)  be  better  appre- 
hended and  put  in  use. 

rV. — Bow  to  make  children  of  the  (hirdform  perfect  in  Vie  Latin  syntaxeSf  cam' 
monly  caJHed  Verbum  Personale ;  as  also  U>  acquaint  them  with  Piosodia,  and  how 
to  help  them  to  construe  and  parse,  and  to  write  and  speak  true  and  elegant  Latin. 

Children  are  commonly  taught  the  Latin  syntaxes  before  they  be  put  to  make 
use  of  any  Latin  book  besides  it ;  and  so  they  can  but  say  it  readily  by  hearty 
construe  it,  and  g^ve  the  force  of  its  rules  out  of  the  examples,  they  are  thought 
to  learn  it  well  enough.  But  the  very  doing  thus  much  is  found  to  bo  a  work 
too  tedious  with  many,  and  therefore  some  have  thought  good  to  lessen  the 
number  of  the  rules,  and  others  to  dash  out  many  examples,  as  if  more  than 
one  or  two  were  needless ;  so  that  when  a  child  hath  with  them  run  over  this 
part  of  the  grammar,  it  is  well  if  he  have  learned  tlie  half  of  it,  or  know  at  all 
what  to  do  with  any  of  it 

I  think  it  not  amiss  therefore  to  show  how  it  may  be  all  gotten  understand- 
ingly  by  heart,  and  settled  in  the  memory  by  continual  practice,  which  is  the 
life  of  all  learning : 

1.  Let  those  then  of  this  third  form  divide  their  Accidents  and  rules  of  noons 
nnd  verbs  into  ten  parts,  whereof  they  may  repeat  one  every  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  make  way  for  the  getting  of  the  syntax  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  for  momhig  parts. 

2.  Let  them  repeat  as  many  ndes^  memorUer^  as  they  are  well  able,  together 
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with  aU  their  examples;  and  to  help  their  underBtanding  therein,  jou  may  do 
well  to  show  the  meaning  of  eyery  rule  and  exception  heforehand,  and  to  make 
them  compare  them  with  those  in  the  English  rules  under  the  same  head,  and 
to  see  which  are  contained  in  the  Latin  which  are  not  in  the  English,  and  which 
are  set  down  in  the  English  which  are  left  out  in  the  Latin. 

3.  To  help  them  to  construe  well  before  they  come  to  say  it,  let  them  make  uae 
of  their  oonstroing-books,  and  that  they  may  better  mind  what  they  construe, 
you  may  cause  them  sometimes,  when  they  come  to  say  it,  to  read  the  part  out 
of  Latin  into  English. 

4.  In  parsing,  let  them  give  you  the  word  governing,  and  apply  the  word 
governed  according  to  the  rule,  and  tell  you  wherein  the  exceptions  and  obser- 
vations differ  fh)m  the  general  rule. 

6.  Let  them  have  a  paper  book  in  quarto,  in  the  margin  whereof  they  may 
write  the  first  words  of  every  rule  and  exception;  and  let  thorn  have  aslnany 
familiar  examples  (some  in  English  only,  and  some  in  Latin  only)  as  may  suflRce 
to  illustrate  the  rule  more  clearly  to  them,  and  do  you  help  thom,  ejctemjxtre^  to 
torn  their  English  ones  into  Latin,  and  their  Latin  ones  into  Knglinh ;  and  hav- 
ing a  space  lefl  under  every  head,  let  them  fill  it  up  with  pregnant  examples, 
which  they  meet  with  as  they  read  their  Latin  authors,  or  as  thoy  translate 
English  sentences  into  Latin.  ^ 

I  observe  Melancthon  and  Whittington  of  old,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Comonius 
and  others  of  late,  to  have  made  subsidiaries  of  this  nature,  which  bo<'auHe 
they  seem  somewhat  to  overshoot  the  capacities  of  children,  who  (as  Mr.  As- 
cham  observes,)  are  ignorant  what  to  say  properly  and  fitly  to  the  matter,  (as 
0ome  masters  are  also  many  times,)  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  n^ako  a  praxis  of 
all  the  English  and  Latin  rules  of  construction  and  syntaxes  as  they  lie  in  or- 
der, and  to  add  two  indexes,  the  first  of  English  words  and  the  I^tin  for  them ; 
the  second  of  Latin  words  and  the  English  for  them,  with  figures  directing  to 
the  examples  wherein  they  are  to  be  used. 

And  for  more  perspicuity's  sake,  I  take  care  that  no  example  may  touch  upon 
any  rule  that  is  not  already  learned,  for  fear  of  puzzling  young  beginners  in  this 
necessary  and  easy  way  of  translating  with  the  rule  in  their  eye,  which  doth 
best  direct  the  weakest  understanding. 

Now  fbrasmuch  as  the  daily  reading  of  Latin  into  English  is  an  csiKKrlal 
means  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  and  to  cause  more  }i04;d  to  bo 
taken  to  the  grammar  rules  as  they  are  gotten  by  heart,  I  would  have  those  In 
this  form  to  read  every  morning  after  prayers  four  or  six  venws  out  of  the  Ii«tin 
Thftament,  which  they  will  easily  do,  having  Ijeforehand  learned  U)  construe 
them  word  by  word  with  the  help  of  their  English  Jiif/le.  In  this  exercise  tot 
them  all  be  well  provided,  and  do  you  pick  out  only  one  boy  to  construe,  and 
then  ask  any  of  the  others  the  analysis  of  a  noun  or  verb  hero  or  there,  or  some 
rule  of  construction  which  you  think  they  have  not  so  well  taken  notice  of  as 
to  understand  it  fiilly.  Hereby  you  may  also  aaiuaint  them  with  the  nilo  and 
way  of  construing  as  it  is  more  largely  touched  in  the  following  part  (tf  this 
chapter. 

N.  B.— Those  chfldren  that  are  more  industriously  willing  to  thrive  n»ay  ad- 
vantage themselves  very  much  by  the  perusal  of  Gerard'*  MndiUUi^rM,  Th/^nuu 
cfe  Kempis,  St  AuffuHine't  Solihquiea,  or  his  MeditaUfmM,  <pr  Uia  like  \Mim  and 
pfofiting  books  which  they  may  boy  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  oonUnuall/ 
betr  about  in  their  podcets  to  rend  at  spare  timsa, 
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Their  forenoon  lessons  may  be  in  JEfop^s  FabUs^  which  is  indeed  a  book  of 
g^reat  antiquity  and  of  more  solid  learning  than  most  men  think.  For  in  it 
many  good  lectures  of  morality,  which  would  not  (perhaps)  hare  been  listened 
to  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  a  plain  and  naked  manner,  being  handsomel/ 
madb  up  and  vented  in  an  apologue,  do  insinuate  themselves  into  eveiy  man's 
mind. 

And  for  this  reftson  perhaps  it  is  that  I  find  it  and  Oesta  Romanorvm  (whidi 
is  so  generally  pleasing  to  our  country  people)  to  have  been  printed  and  bound 
up  both  together  in  Latin,  even  when  the  Latin  was  yet  in  its  dross.  And  to 
let  you  see  what  Latin  jEaop  was  there  translated  into  out  of  Greek  by  ono 
Romulus,  I  will  give  you  the  first  fable  in  his  words: 

De  Galto  et  laapide. 

In  sierquUinio  quidam  puUus  gaUinaceua^  dam  quareret  eacavOjinvenit  mcnrgar^ 
tarn  in  hco  indigno  jacentem^  quam  cum  videret  jacentctn^  sic  ait;  0  bona  res,  m 
ttercore  hie  jacea.  Si  te  cupidua  invefiissei,  cum  quo  gaudio  rapuissetf  ac  in  pria" 
timtm  d^coris  tui  statum  redisaest  Ego  fruatra  ie  in  hoc  loco  invenio  Jacentun. 
UhipoUua  mihi  eacam  quaaro ;  ei  nee  ego  t&nproaum^  nee  iu  mihi 

Mac  JEsopua  Ulia  narrat,  qui  ipsum  Ugunt  tt  non  intelUgunL 

N<^ooner  did  the  Latin  tongue  endeavor  to  recover  its  pristine  purity,  by  the 
help  or  Erasmus  and  other  eminent  men  of  learning  in  his  time,  but  the  Greek 
copy  of  JSsop  is  translated  by  him  and  his  contemporaries,  every  one  striving  to 
outstrip  another  in  rendering  it  into  good  Latin ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the . 
stationers'  copy  (which  is  generally  used  in  schools)  is  a  mere  rhapsody  of  some 
firagments  of  these  several  men's  translations ;  whence  it  is  that  one  and  the 
same  fable  is  sometimes  repeated  thrice  over  in  several  words,  and  that  the 
style  of  the  book  is  generally  too  lofty  in  itself  for  children  to  apprehend  on  a 
sadden ;  I  have  for  their  sokes  therefore  turned  the  whole  book,  such  as  I  found 
it,  into  proper  English,  answerable  to  the  Latin,  and  divided  both  into  just  pe- 
riods, marked  with  figures,  that  they  may  more  distinctly  appear,  and  be  more 
easily  found  out  for  use  or  imitation ;  and  though  I  observed  some  vrords  and 
phrases  scarcely  allowable  in  many  places  of  the  book,  yet  I  was  loth  to  make 
any  alteration  except  in  a  few  gross  errors,  and  especially  one  that  quite  per^ 
Terted  the  sense  of  the  fable,  and  appeareth  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  translator 
from  the  Greek  copy,  which  is  thus :  Bfbi^idf  col  ilXbHnif  Moi^idf  iyp^t  M  rt¥ot 
is^  HvSpw  tH  Mrrat  tBnytv,  which  is  well  Latinized  by  one,  thus :  Aper  d 
VHlpea,  Aper  gttom  cuidam  adataret  arhorif  denies  aeuebat  But  the  unknown  trans- 
lator of  this  &ble  (and  the  rest  that  yet  pass,  aub  ineerto  interprete)  reading  perhaps 
M^TK  instead  of  fmn^c,  or  finding  that  fiovi^c  doth  sometimes  signiQr  like  an  ad- 
jective, aolHariua,  aoHhtdinea  eaptans,  Ac,  renders  it  into  pure  nonsense,  and  in 
other  words  also  differing  fVom  the  Greek,  thus:  Singulare  animai^  eivuipea; 
Singularia  agreatia^  super  quadam  aedens  or&ore,  dentea  aeuehat;  which  one  hav- 
ing lately  translated  into  English  verse,  with  the  picture  before  it,  hath  prettily 
devised  a  rhinoceros  to  stand  by  a  tree,  and  to  whet  his  teeth  against  it; 
whereas  the  Latin  hath  it,  auper  quadam  aedens  arbore^  which  is  impossible  for 
such  a  hoge  beast  to  do.  I  have  therefore  put  out  the  word  singuiariSf  and 
made  it  egfter  agrsatia,  according  to  an  ancient  Greek  copy  which  I  have,  and  I 
English  the  dsnse  thus:  Lib.  2.  Fab.  1S3— A  wild  boar  standing  by  a  tree 
whetted  his  toshes.  This  I  haye  noted,  obiter,  to  acqnaint  the  more  judidom 
with  my  reason  for  altering  those  words,  and  to  save  the  less  experienced  soms 
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bbor  in  seardEiing  oat  the  meaning  of  them,  seeing  ther  pass  jet  nncorrected 
in  the  Latin  book. 

Let  them  procnre  JEac^i  FaJtiLes  then  in  English  and  Latin,  and  the  rather 
becanae  they  will  take  deh'ght  in  reading  the  tales  and  the  moral  in  a  lang^ge 
which  they  already  understand,  and  will  be  helped  thereby  to  construe  the 
Latin  of  themselves.  And  herein  I  would  haye  tliem  take  a  whole  fable  and 
its  moral  at  one  lesson,  (so  that  it  do  not  exceed  six  periods,)  which  they  should 
first  read  distinctly;  secondly,  construe  g^rammatically,  and  then  render  the 
proper  phrases;  thirdly,  parse  according  to  the  grammatical  order  as  they  con- 
strued, and  not  as  the  words  stand.  And  then  be  sure  they  can  decline  all  the 
nouns,  and  conjugate  the  verbs,  and  give  the  rules  for  the  genders  of  the  one, 
and  the  preterperfect  tenses  and  supines  of  Uie  other,  as  also  for  the  concord- 
ance and  construction,  either  out  of  the  English  Rules,  or  Latin  Syntax,  or  both, 
as  they  come  to  have  learned  them. 

Let  them  sometimes  write  a  &ble  fairly  and  truly  over,  according  to  the 
printed  hook,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  sometimes  translate  one,  word  by 
word,  in  that  order  in  which  they  construed  it,  and  this  will  inure  them  to  or- 
thography. 

That  they  may  learn  to  observe  and  get  the  true  Latin  order  of  placing  words, 
and  the  purity  of  expression  eitlier  in  English  or  Latin  style,  let  them  imitate 
'a  period  or  more  in  a  lesson,  turning  it  out  of  English  into  Latin,  or  out  of 
Latin  into  English,  thus:  whereas  they  read  in  English — A  cock,  as  he  turned 
over  a  dunghill,  found  a  pearl,  saying.  Why  do  I  find  a  thing  so  bright  7  and 
in  Latin,  GaUvs  gaJlinactus^  dum  vertU  siercorarium  offendit  gemma m;  Quid^ 
injuiens^  rem  sic  nilidam  reperio  t  tliey  may  imitate  it  by  this  or  the  like  ex- 
pression :  As  a  beggar  raked  in  a  dunghill,  he  found  a  purse,  saying.  Why  do 
I  find  so  much  money  here  ?  MendicuSj  dum  vertit  &tercorarium^  offendit  crum&' 
nam;  quid^  inquienx,  tantum  argenli  hie  reperio  f  By  thus  doing,  they  may  learn 
to  join  examples  out  of  their  lessons  to  their  grammar  rules,  (which  is  the  most 
lively  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  them,)  and  to  fetch  a  rule  out  of  their  gram- 
mar for  every  example,  using  the  grammar  to  find  rules,  as  they  do  the  diction- 
ary for  words,  till  they  be  very  perfect  in  them. 

Their  afternoon  parts  may  be  to  construe  a  chapter  in  Janua  linguarum^  which 
will  instruct  them  in  the  nature  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  things;  and  after 
they  have  construed,  let  them  try  who  can  tell  you  the  most  words,  e^pecially 
of  those  that  they  have  not  met  with  or  well  observed  in  reading  elsewhere. 
For  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  let  them  make  use  of  Manr 
tuanus,  which  is  a  poet  both  for  style  and  matter,  very  familiar  and  grateful  to 
diildren,  and  therefore  read  in  most  schools.  They  may  read  over  some  of  the 
eclogues  that  are  less  offensive  than  the  rest,  taking  six  lines  at  a  lesson, 
which  they  should  first  commit  to  memory  as  they  are  able :  secondly,  con- 
strue; thirdly,  parse,  •  Then  help  them  to  pick  out  the  phrases  and  sentences, 
which  they  may  commit  to  a  paper  book ;  and  aften*'ard  resolve  the  matter  of 
their  l6sons  into  an  English  period  or  two,  which  they  may  turn  into  proper 
and  elegant  Latin,  observing  the  placing  of  words  according  to  prose.  Thus 
out  of  the  five  first  verses  in  th^  first  eclogue, 

Fauste,  precor^  gelida  quando  perus  omne  mb  umbra 
JRuminatf  antiquoa  paulum  reciiemus  amores. 
Ne  H  forte  sopor  nos  occupet  ulla  /erarum^ 
Qua  modo  per  segetes  tacite  insidianiur  aduUaa, 
SavicU  in  pecudes.    Meliar  vigUanHa  somtw. 
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One  may  make  such  a  period  as  this :  Shepherds  are  wont  sometimes  to  talk 
of  their  old  loves,  whilst  the  cattle  chew  the  cud  under  the  shade,  for  fear,  if 
they  should  &11  asleep,  some  fux,  or  wolf,  or  such  like  be^st  of  prey,  which 
either  lurk  in  the  thick  woods,  or  lie  in  wait  in  the  grown  com,  should  fall  upon 
the  cattle.  And,  indeed,  watching  is  far  more  commendable  for  a  prince  or  mag- 
istrate than  immoderate  or  unseasonable  sleep. 

Pastorea  aiiquandOj  dum  pccun  sub  umbra  ruminate  antiquos  suos  amores  red- 
tare  sclent ;  ne,  si  sapor  i2)sos  occupet,  vulpes,  atU  lupus^  avi  cUiqna  ejus  generis 
/era  prcedabunda^  qua  vel  in  derisis  sylvis  laXiianf^  velper  aduUaa  segetes  insid- 
iatur^  in  pecudes  satvidt ;  immo  enimvero,  principi  vel  magistratui  vigilaniia  somno 
immodico  ac  infempesHvo  mulio  liudahilior  est.  And  this  will  help  to  prepare 
their  invention  for  future  exercises,  by  teaching  them  to  suck  the  marrow  both 
of  words  and  matter  out  of  all  their  authors. 

The  reason  wliy  I  desire  children,  especially  those  of  more  prompt  wits  and 
better  memories,  may  repeat  what  they  read  in  poets  by  heart  (as  I  would  have 
them  translate  into  English  what  they  read  in  prose)  is,  partly  because  the 
memory  thrives  best  by  being  often  exercised  so  it  be  not  overcharged ;  and 
partly  because  the  roundness  of  the  verses  holpeth  much  to  the  remembrance 
of  them,  wherein  boys  at  once  gain  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  abundance  of 
matter  for  fancy,  and  the  best  choice  of  words  and  phrases  for  expression  of, 
their  mind. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  afternoon  (after  they  have  done  with  Cor^ 
derius)  they  may  read  Ilelvici  CoUoquia^  (which  are  selected  out  of  those  of 
Erasmus,  Ludovicus  Yives,  and  Schottenius,)  and  after  they  have  construed  a 
colloquy,  and  examined  some  of  the  hardest  grammar  passages  in  it,  let  them 
all  lay  aside  their  books  save  one,  and  let  him  read  the  colloquy  out  of  Latin 
into  English,  clause  by  clause,  and  let  the  rest  give  it  him  again  into  Latin, 
every  man  saying  round  as  it  comes  to  his  turn.  And  this  will  make  them  to 
mind  the  words  and  phrases  beforehand,  and  fasten  many  of  them  in  their  mem- 
ones.  Help  them  afterward  to  pick  out  the  phrases,  and  let  them  write  them 
(as  they  did  others)  in  a  paper  book.  Cause  them  sometimes  to  imitate  a  whole 
colloquy,  or  a  piece  of  one ;  and  let  them  often  strive  to  make  colloquies  among 
themselves,  talking  two,  three  or  more  together  about  tilings  familiar  to  them, 
and  inserting  as  many  words  and  phrases  as  they  can  well  remember  to  be  pro- 
per for  the  present  out  of  any  of  their  authors ;  and  these  they  should  show 
you  fairly  written,  with  a  note  of  the  page  and  line  where  they  borrowed  any 
expression  not  used  before  set  down  in  the  margin  of  their  exercise.  And  this 
will  make  them  industriously  to  labor  every  day  for  variety  of  expressions,  and 
encourage  them  much  to  discourse  when  they  know  themselves  tQ  be  certain 
in  what  they  say,  and  that  they  can  so  easily  come  by  Latin  to  speak  their 
minds  upon  any  occasion. 

But  if  instead  of  Mantuan  you  think  good  sometimes  to  make  use  of  (Jos' 
talum's  Dialogues,  you  may  first  make  them  read  the  history  in  the  ]^ble  by 
themselves  apart,  and  then  hear  them  construe  it  dialogue-wise,  pronouncing 
every  sentence  as  pathetically  as  may  be  afterward.  One  may  read  it  in  En- 
glish, and  the  rest  answer  him  in  Latin,  clause  by  clause,  as  is  already  men- 
tioned concerning  the  Colloquies, 

And  to  help  them  somewhat  the  better  to  construe  themselves,  you  may 
direct  them  (according  to  the  golden  rule  of  construing  commended  and  set 
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down  at  large  by  indnstriocis  Mr.  Briiulej,  in  the  93d  and  94th  pages  of  hia 
Grammar  School)  to  take 

1.  The  Yocative  case  and  that  which  dependeth  upon  it 

2.  The  nominative  case  of  the  principal  Terb  and  that  which  dependeth 
upon  it 

3.  The  principal  yerb  and  that  which  seireth  to  explain  it 

4.  The  accosatiye  case  and  the  rest  of  the  cases  after  it  And  herein  canse 
them  to  observe  that  interrogatives,  relatives  and  eonjunctions  are  to  go  before 
all  other  words  in  construing;  and  that  the  adjective  and  the  subsUntive,  the 
adverb  and  the  verb,  the  preposition  and  its  casual  word,  go  for  the  most  part 
together.  But  be  sure  to  teach  ihem  often  to  cast  the  words  of  a  period  into 
their  natural  or  grammatical  order,  according  to  which  they  must  construe, 
and  to  know  the  signification  of  every  word  and  plirase  proper  for  its  place; 
and  withal,  let  them  have  in  mind  tlie  chief  matter,  drill  and  circumstanbes  of 
a  place  according  to  the  ^erse : 

Quis^  Ctti',  camoL,  hcus^  quo  tempore^  prima^  sfquflOy 

Which  biddeth  one  to  heed  who  speaks,  what  is  spoken  to  whom  he  speaks, 
npon  what  occa^<ion  or  to  what  end  he  speaks,  at  what  time  a  thing  was  done 
or  spoken,  what  went  immediately  before  and  what  followeth  next  after.  And 
if  either  the  construing  be  against  sense  or  grammar  rule,  let  them  try  again 
another  way. 

To  exercise  them  in  something  (besides  the  getting  of  grammar  parts)  at 
home,  let  them  every  night  turn  two  verses  out  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
into  Latin,  and  write  out  two  verses  of  the  New  Testament  grammatically  con- 
strued ;  and  let  them  evermore  take  heed  and  spell  every  word  aright,  and  to 
mark  the  pauses  or  notes  of  distinction  in  their  duo  places,  for  by  this  means 
they  will  profit  more  in  orthography  than  by  all  the  mles  that  can  be  given 
them ;  and  they  will  mind  etymology  aud  syntax  more  by  their  own  daily 
practice  than  by  ten  times  repetition  without  it. 

On  Saturdays,  after  they  can  say  the  Aasemhhfa  Catechism  in  English  and 
Latin,  you  may  let  them  proceed  with  Perkins^  Six  PrincipUt^  and  when  they 
have  repeated  as  much  as  they  can  well  by  heart,  you  may  cause  them  to  read 
it  out  of  English  into  Latin,  yourself  ever  and  anon  suggesting  to  them  the 
propriety  of  words  and  phrases  where  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  directing  them, 
after  they  have  once  made  it  grammatically,  to  cast  it  into  the  artificial  order  of 
Latin  style.  And  then  let  them  go  to  their  places,  and  write  it  fairly  and  truly 
in  a  little  paper  book  for  the  purpose. 

If  out  of  every  lesson,  as  they  pass  this  little  catechism,  you  extract  the  doc- 
trinal points  by  way  of  propositions,  and  annex  the  proofe  of  Scripture  to  thom 
which  are  quoted  in  the  margin,  as  you  see  Mr.  Perkins  hath  done  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  cause  your  scholars  to  write  them  out  all  fair  and  at 
large  as  they  find  them  in  their  Bibles,  it  will  be  a  profitable  way  of  exercising 
them  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  good  means  to  improve  them  in  the*  real  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity. 

Now  forasmuch  as  I  have  observed  that  children  about  nine  years  of  age  (and 
few  till  then)  begin  to  relish  grammar  so  as  of  themselves  to  seek  into  the 
meaning  of  rules  thereby  to  conceive  the  reason  of  speech,  I  now  judge  it 
requisite  for  this  form  to  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  body 
of  it    Therefore,  after  they  have  gone  over  the  plain  syntax  two  or  throe  timoi 
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hy  morning:  parts  as  is  showed,  and  have  got  it  pretty  woU  hj  hearty  (for  which 
I  judge  tbree^iiartera  of  a  year  will  be  time  sufficient^)  yoa  may  let  them  divide 
the  wliole  syntax  into  twelve  parts,  reckoning  them  according  to  the  seyeral 
heads  of  it,  thus :  The  first,  De  amcordantia  nominativi  tt  verhi^  tubstantivi  et 
adjedivi^  rdativi^  et  antecedentia ;  the  second,  De  amstrudione  svbsiantivorttm, 
et  adjeciiwtrum  cum  genifivo ;  the  third,  Dd  constnicHone  adjtctivorum  cum  da- 
tivOf  cuxusatiifOf  et  ahlatiw;  the  fourth,  De  constructione  pronominum;  the 
fifth,  De  constructione  verborfim  cum  nominative  et  genitivo ;  the  sixth,  De  con- 
structione verhorum  cum  doHvo^  et  accusoHvo;  the  seventh,  De  constructione 
verborum  cum  ablativo;  the  eighth,  De  gerundiis  et  supinis^  et  de  tempore  et 
loco;  the  ninth,  De  constructione  imptrsonalium  et  participiorum ;  the  tenth, 
De  constructione  adverbiorum;  the  eleventh,  De  constructione  conjunctionum; 
the  twelfth,  De  constructione  prcepositionum^  et  interjectionum.  All  of  which 
twelve  you  may  add  to  the  thirty  parts  in  the  Accidents  and  Propria  qua  mari" 
bus^  &C.,  and  let  your  scholars  bestow  a  m6nth's  time»together  in  repeating  and 
examining  the  Accidents^  and  thus  far  of  the  grammar,  (both  for  parts  and  les- 
sons, )  till  they  have  thoroughly  made  it  their  own ;  and  that  they  may  the  bet- 
ter conceive  how  it  hangeth  together,  and  what  use  they  are  to  make  out  of  its 
several  parts,  you  should  often  make  them  run  over  the  heads  of  it,  and  g^ve 
them  an  analysis  of  their  dependency  one  upon  another. 

After  tills  they  may  more  understandingly  proceed  to  the  figures  of  words 
and  construction,  the  definitions  whereof  and  their  examples  they  need  only 
get  by  heart;  and  for  that  purpose  do  you  note  them  out  with  a  pen,  and  ui 
explaining  them  give  as  many  examples  as  may  make  them  fully  to  apprehend 
their  moaning.  But  when  they  have  said  tlie  definition  of  one  or  more  figures 
at  a  part  by  heart,  you  may  cause  them  to  construe  all  they  find  concerning  it ; 
and  to  help  them  in  so  doing,  they  that  are  otherwise  less  able  may  make  use 
of  Mr.  Stockwood's  little  book  of  Figura  construed.  Then  let  them  go  on  to 
Prosodia,  for  their  more  easy  understanding  of  which,  as  they  proceed  in  it, 
you  may  tell  them  the  meaning  of  it  in  brief)  thus : 

Prosodia^  being  the  last  part  of  grammar,  teacheth  the  right  pronunciation  of 
words,  or  the  tuning  of  syllables  in  words  as  they  are  pronounced ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  divided  into  a  tone,  or  accent,  a  spirit,  and  a  time,  whereof  a  tone  or> 
dereth  the  tune  of  the  voice,  showing  in  what  syllables  it  is  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
in  what  to  be  let  down,  and  in  what  both  to  be  lifted  up  and  let  down ;  so  that 
there  are  three  tones, — a  grave,  which  is  seldom  or  never  made  but  in  the  last 
syllable  of  such  words  as  ought  to  have  had  an  acute  in  the  last  sylLtble,  and 
tliat  in  the  contexture  of  words  in  this  manner:  Ni  si  forte  sopor  nos  occupet; 
an  acute,  which  is  often  used  to  distinguisli  some  words  from  others,  as  ttno,  to- 
gether, seduio^  diligently,  remain  acuted  at  the  end  of  a  speech,  and  in  continual 
tion  of  speech  have  their  acute  accents  turned  into  a  grave  to  make  them  differ 
from  ima,  one,  and  seduh^  diligent;  a  circumflex,  which  is  often  marked  to  de* 
denote  a  lost  syllable,  as  amarunt  for  amaverunt.  A  spirit  ordereth  the  breath  in 
uttering  syllables,  showing  where  it  is  to  be  let  out  softly  and  where  sharply,  as 
in  aro,  an  altar,  and  ?iar<^  a  swine  coat  •  The  mild  spirit  is  not  marked,  but  the 
weak  letter  n  being  used  as  a  note  of  aspiration  only,  and  not  reckoned  as  a 
consonant,  serveth  to  express  the  sharp  spirit  There  are  three  rules  of  accent 
which  are  changed  by  difTcrenoe,  transposition,  attraction,  concision  and  idiom. 
Time  showeth  the  measure  how  long  a  syllable  ia  to  be  in  pronouncing^ 
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sot  at  all  regarding  the  tone.  A  long  sjUahle  is  to  be  a  longer  while,  and  a 
short  a  diort^  while  in  pronouncing.  Of  long  and  short  syllables  put  to- 
gether orderly,  feet  are  made,  and  of  feet,  verses. 

A.  Now  to  know  when  a  syllable  is  long  or  short  there  are  rules  concerning 
the  first,  the  middle  and  last  syllable»,  so  that  if  one  mind  in  what  part  of  a 
word  the  syllable  stands,  he  may  easily  find  the  rule  of  its  quantity. 

The  sum  of  proeodia  being  thus  hinted  to  them,  they  may  get  it  by  heart  at 
morning  parts ;  and  if  they  can  not  construe  it  well  by  themselves,  they  may  be 
bdped  by  a  little  book  made  by  Bamaby  Hampton,  called  Proaodia  construed. 
But  be  sure  that  they  can  read  you  every  part  into  English,  and  tell  you  the 
true  meaning  of  it  Tour  own  frequent  examination  will  be  the  best  way  to 
know  whether  they  understand  it  or  not  And  to  prepare  them  for  the  prac- 
tice of  it  in  making  verses,  I  would  first  let  them  use  it  in  learning  to  scan  and 
prove  hexameter  verses  only  out  of  Ckiio  or  Mantuar^  or  such  authors  as  they 
have  read,  thus : 

1.  Let  them  write  a  verse  out,  and  divide  it  into  its  just  feet,  giving  a  dash  or 
stroke  betwixt  every  one ;  and  let  them  tell  you  what  feet  they  are,  and  of 
what  syllables  they  consist,  and  why  they  stand  in  such  a  place,  as 

Si  Deus-  est  ani-mus  no-bis  ut-  carmina-  dicunt 
Hie  tibi-  prsBcipu-  e  sit-  pura-  mente  co-  lendus. 

2.  Let  them  set  the  mark  of  the  time  or  quantity  over  every  pyllable  in  every 
foot,  and  give  you  the  reason  (according  to  the  rules)  why  it  is  there  noted  long 
or  short,  as 

Si  DSus  est  ftnt-mQs  no-bls  Qt-cftrmtn&-  dlcQnt 
Hic  tfbt-  praedpu-  e  sit-  pQra-mGntd  c5-UndQs. 

Let  them  now  divide  Figura  and  Ptosodia  into  six  parts;  the  first,  Defiguria 
dicHonit^  et  amdinidionis ;  the  second,  De  toni%  et  spiritibus;  the  third,  De  casr^ 
miivwra  rcUiane,  etgeneribus;  the  fourth,  De  quantitate  primarum  ayUaharum; 
the  fifth,  De  mediis  syllabis ;  and  the  sixth,  De  uUimis  syUabis;  which  they  may 
sdd  to  the  forty-two  parts  aforementioned,  and  keep  by  constant  repetition  of 
one  of  them  every  day  till  they  can  ssy  them  all  very  well  by  heart,  and  give 
a  perfect  account  of  any  thing  in  them. 

Then  let  them  begin  the  Accidents  and  go  through  it,  and  tlie  whole  Latin 
grammar  in  twelve  parts,  only  construing  and  giving  an  account  of  the  by-rules, 
but  saying  all  the  rest  by  heart  so  that  the  first  part  may  be  the  introduction ; 
the  second,  the  construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech ;  the  third,  orthogra- 
phy ;  the  fourth,  etymology  so  far  as  concerns  the  species,  figure,  number,  case  and 
gender  of  nouns ;  tlie  fifth,  concerning  the  declension  (including  Qu€B  genus)  and 
the  comparison  of  nouns ;  the  sixth,  concerning  a  pronoun  and  a  verb ;  the  sev- 
enth, concerning  a  participle,  an  adverb,  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  an 
interjection ;  the  eighth,  syntaxes  so  far  as  concerns  the  concords  and  the  con- 
struction of  nouns ;  the  ninth,  concerning  the  construction  of  verbs ;  the  tenth, 
concerning  the  con8tructk)n  of  participles,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositions 
and  interjections;  the  eleventh,  conoerning  figures,  tones  and  spirits;  the 
twelfth,  concerning  the  manner  of  verses  and  the  quantity  of  syllables. 

Now  in  repeating  these  parts  I  do  not  enjoin  that  only  one  boy  should  say 
all,  though  I  would  have  every  one  well  prepared  to  do  so ;  but  that  one  should 
8ay  one  piece,  and  another  another,  as  you  please  to  appoint  either  orderly 
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throughout  the  form,  or  picking  out  here  and  there  a  boy  at  jour  own  discre- 
tion. According  to  this  division,  the  whole  Accidents  and  Grammar  maj  be 
run  oyer  once  in  a  moutirs  space,  and  continued  in  the  upper  forms  bj  repeat- 
ing one  part  only  and  constantly  in  a  week  so  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten 
at  the  school 
This  form,  in  short,  is  to  be  employed  about  three-quarters  of  a  year, — 

1.  In  reading  four  or  sue  versos  out  of  the  Latin  Testament  every  morning 
immediately  after  prayers. 

2.  In  repeating  Syntaxes  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  and  the 
Accidents  and  Propria  qua  maribusj  tc^  on  Thursdays  for  morning  parts. 

3.  In  JEsop^s  FaHAes  for  forenoon  lessons. 

4.  Janua  Linguarum  for  afternoon  parts. 

5.  In  Afantuan  for  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  in 
Helvicus*  Colloquies  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

6.  In  the  Assembly's  Latin  Catechism  on  Saturdays  for  lessons. 

7.  In  translating  every  night  two  verses  out  of  the  Proverbs  into  Latin,  and 
two  out  of  the  Latin  Testament  into  English,  which  (with  other  dictated  exer- 
cises) are  to  be  corrected  on  Fridays  after  repetitions  are  ended,  and  sho^^n  fairly 
written  on  Saturday  mornings;  but  because  their  wits  are  now  ripened  for  the 
better  understanding  of  grammar,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  made 
wholly  acquainted  with  it  before  they  proceed  to  the  exact  reading  of  autliors 
and  making  school  exercises,  I  would  have  them  spend  one^uarter  of  a  year 
chiefly  in  getting  Figura  and  Prosoditiy  and  making  daily  repetition  of  the  whole 
Accidents  and  common  g^mmar ;  so  that  this  third  year  will  be  well  bestowed 
in  teaching  children  of  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  the  whole  grammar, 
and  the  right  use  of  it,  in  a  method  answerable  to  their  capacities,  and  not 
much  differing  from  the  common  mode  of  teaching. 

V. — How  to  try  children  to  the  utmost  wJiether  they  be  weU  grounded  in  the 
grammar ;  and  how  to  go  more  expeditiously  to  work  in  leaching  the  Latin  tongue 
to  itiose  thai  are  at  years  of  discretion. 

It  is  an  ordinary  course  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  for  the  usher  to  turn 
over  his  scholars  to  the  higher  master  after  they  have  gone  through  the  gram- 
mar and  (with  some)  been  exercised  in  construing  and  parsing  here  and  there  a 
piece  of  the  forementioned  lower  authors,  and  in  turning  English  sentences  or 
dictates  into  Latin;  but  ofttimes  it  cometh  to  pass  that  partly  through  the 
nsher^s  want  of  skill  or  care  to  insist  upon  those  things  chiefly  and  most  fre- 
quently which  are  the  most  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  partly  through 
children's  want  of  heed  who  are  apt  to  huddle  over  all  parts  and  lessons  alike, 
not  observing  what  use  they  are  to  make  of  any  one  in  particular  more  than 
another,  there  is  no  sure  foundation  laid  for  the  master  to  build  safely  upon, 
which  causeth  him  (if  he  be  not  very  discreet)  to  cast  off  many  boys  as  unfit 
by  him  to  be  fhrther  wrought  upon,  or  continually. to  fret  and  grieve  himself  to 
see  his  scholars  so  often  mistake  themselves  in  any  task  or  exerc^ise  that  he  set- 
teth  them  about ;  and  the  poor  children,  being  all  this  while  sensible  of  their 
own  imperfectness  in  the  first  grounds,  are  daunted  to  see  their  master  so  often 
angry  with  them,  and  that  they  are  no  better  able  to  perform  their  work  to  his 
better  satisfaction,  which  they  would  gladly  do  if  they  did  but  a  little  under- 
stand how  to  go  about  it.    Some  also  preconceiting  a  greater  difficulty  to  be  in 
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InnuBg  tfaaa  ther  hare  hidwrto  met  withal,  and  not  knowing  how  to  enooun- 
ter  itf  beGome  ntterlj  discoaniged  with  the  thoughts  of  a  new  change^  and 
eiiooee  rather  to  fbraake  the  school  than  proceed  to  olitain  tlie  crown  of  their 
faj-past  labors — I  mean  the  sweetness  of  learning  which  they  are  now  to  gain 
imder  the  master;  lor  after  cbildrpn  are  oucv  well  grounded  bj  the  usher,  tbcj 
win  go  on  with  ease  and  cheerfulness  under  the  master,  deligbting  to  read  purs 
language  and  Tarietj  of  matter  in  choice  authors  and  to  exertise  their  wits  in 
curious  fiuides ;  and  it  will  be  an  extraordinarr  comfort  to  the  master  to  aee 
his  scholars  able  to  run  on  of  themselree  if  he  but  once  show  them  the  way  to 
peHbrm  any  task  that  he  propouodeth  to  them.  It  is  necessary  therefore  lor 
the  master,  before  he  take  scholars  to  his  only  duirge,  to  see  fir^t  that  they  un* 
derstand  the  rudiments  or  grounds  of  grammar,  and  then  the  whole  grammar 
itselll  and  that  they  can  thoroughly  practice  them ;  but  espocially  to  help  tlioso 
in  the  understanding  and  exercise  thereof  that  by  reason  of  sickness  or  the  like 
iocident  have  been  ofiener  absent,  or  that  have  not  boon  so  long  at  tlie  school 
18  their  fellows,  or  who  by  reason  of  their  age  or  stature  will  quickly  think  it  a 
ihame  to  be  left  under  the  uslier  behind  the  rest  Now  to  try  whether  a  child 
be  well  grounded  or  not  this  course  may  be  taken : 

1.  Let  him  take  some  easy  fable  in  JEMp,  or  any  other  piece  of  familiar 
Latin,  and  let  him  construe  it  of  himself  according  to  the  directions  given  in  my 
Grtntnds  of  Orammar^  L  2,  c.  13. 

2.  Then  let  him  write  down  the  English  alone,  leaving  a  large  space  between 
every  line  wherein  he  should  aflcrri'ard  write  the  Latin  words  answerable  to 
the  English,  ex.  gr. : 

Df  Bene  tforanie  mortem. 
Of  an  old  man  calling  death. 

Qutdam  senex  porians    fascem     Ugnorum         mtper  humeron        tx  nemore, 
An  old  man,  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon  liiM  shoulders  out  of  a  forest, 
cum      defestna        emet  longa  via,  t^oravit    mortem^    faitce 

when  he  was  weaiy  with  the  long  way,  colled  death,  the  bundle  being 
depoaito  humi.  Ecct!      nmrs  advenit,  ti  roijat  ntwtinn  qutimohrefm 

laid  down  on  the  ground.    Behold  1  death  cometh,  and  osketli  the  cause  why 
vocaverat         ae,         7\me     aenex    aiY,      %U    rmpt^nfrea        hwtc       faacem 
he  had  called  him.    The  the  old  mA  saitli,  that  thou  mightest  hiy  this  bundle  of 
Uguorum  super  humeroa, 
sticks  upon  my  shoulders. 

3.  Let  him  next  tell  you  what  part  of  ppcech  every  word  is,  as  well  English 
as  Latin,  and  write  them  down  (as  I  have  also  shown  formerly)  under  so  many 
figures,  joining  the  English  figures  to  the  words  to  which  tlioy  In^long,  beginning 
to  reckon  and  pick  up  first  all  the  nouns,  and  then  the  rest  orderly  aflor  thli 
manner: 

1. 

Smex^  an  old  man.  Via^  a  way. 

Faacem^  a  bundle.  Mortem^  death. 

lAgnorum^  of  sticks.  Faare^  the  bundle. 

Humeroa,  slioulders.  Humi,  on  the  ground. 

Nemorey  a  forest  Mors,  death. 

Longd,  long.  Cauaajn,  the  cause. 

3. 

Quidarn^  an  or  one.  Evmc^  this. 

8e,  him. 
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3. 
L^tstiuA  euetf  was  weaiy.  Eogat,  asketh. 

VocavUf  called.  Imponerta^  thou  mightest  laj . 

Adwnii^  Cometh.  Aii^  saith. 

Vocaverat,  had  called. 

4. 
FortanSt  canying.  Depositor  being  laid. 

6. 
Ckm^  when.  Twnc^  then. 

£boe^  behold. 

6.     • 
Que^  and.  Ut^  that 

(^uomo&reni,  wherefore. 

7. 
Super^  upon.  ii^  out  oC 

4.  Let  him  decline  any  one  or  more  nouns,  and  conjugate  any  one  or  all  the 
verbs  throughout,  and  then  write  them  down  at  large  according  to  what  I  have 
formerly  directed  and  is  practiced  in  part  in  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  as  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Probation  Book  lately  printed  by  my  noble  friend  and  most  ac- 
tively able  schoolmaster,  Mr.  W.  Dugard,  only  I  would  have  him  join  the  En* 
glish  together  with  the  Latin. 

6.  Let  him  give  the  analysis  of  any  word,  first  at  large  by  way  of  question 
and  answer,  and  then  sum  it  up  in  short,  as  to  say  or  write  it  down  thus: 

The  Analysis  of  a  Ninm  Subsianiive, 

What  part  of  speech  is  lignorwn^  of  sticks? 

Lignorum,  of  sticks,  is  a  noun. 

Why  is  Ugnarum  a  noun  ? 

Because  ligmtm^  a  stick,  is  the  name  of  a  thing  that  may  be  seen. 

Whether  is  lignorum  a  noun  substantive,  or  a  noun  adjective? 

Lignorum  is  a  noun  substantive,  because  it  can  stand  by  itself  in  signification, 
and  requireth  not  another  word  to  be  joined  with  it  to  shew  its  sig^fication. 

Whether  is  lignorum  a  noun  substantive  proper,  or  a  noun  substantive 
common? 

Lignorum  is  a  noun  substantive  conmion  because  it  is  common  to  more  sticks 
than  one. 

Of  what  number  is  lignorum? 

Lignonan  is  of  the  plural  number  because  it  speaketh  of  itaore  than  one. 

Of  what  case  is  lignorum  t 

lAgnorum^  of  sticks,  is  of  the  genitive  case  because  it  hath  the  token  o/,  and 
answereth  to  the  question  whereof  f  or  ofwhaif 

Of  what  gender  is  Ugnarumf 

Lignorum  is  of  the  neuter  gender  because  it  is  declined  with  this  article  hoc 

Why  is  lignorum  declined  with  this  article  hoci 

Because  all  nouns  in  um  are  neuters  according  to  the  rule  in  Propria  gwz 
fnaribus^  omm  quod  exU  in  um,  kc;  or  El  quod  in  onvelin  umftunif  Ac. 

Of  what  declension  is  Ugnorttm  f 

Lignorum  is  of  the  second  declension  because  its  genitive  case  singular  end- 
ethini- 

How  la  Ugnorum  dediaed? 

Lignorum  is  declined  like  regmfrumf  Una: 
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Sing,  nom.,  hoc  lignum ;  gen.,  Aiytw  ligni,  tc 

Lignomm  is  a  noun  substantiTe  common,  of  the  phrnl  nomber,  genitire  caae^ 
neuter  gander  and  second  declension,  like  regnorum. 

The  Analyaia  of  a  N<mn  A^eeiive, 

What  part  of  speech  is  bmgd,  long? 

Longa  is  a  noon. 

Why  is  longd  a  noon? 

Because  il  is  the  name  of  a  thing  that  maj  be  understood. 

Whether  is  longa  a  noun  substantive,  or  a  noun  adjective? 

Longa  is  a  noun  acyective  because  it  can  not  stand  by  itself  in  signification, 
bat  requireth  to  be  joined  with  another  word,  as  longA  vi^  with  the  long  waj. 

Of  what  number  is  limgaf 

Longa  is  of  the  singular  number  because  its  substantire  vi£  is  of  the  singular 
nomber. 

Of  what  case  is  longStf 

Longd  is  of  the  ablatire  case  because  its  substantiTe  viA  is  of  the  ablatire  case. 

Of  what  gender  is  kmga  t 

Longa  is  of  the  feminine  gender  because  its  substantiTe  via  is  of  the  feminiut 


Of  what  declen^on  is  longd  f 
Longa  is  of  the  first  declension. 
How  is  longa  declined  7 

Longa  is  declined  like  bonA :  Sing,  nom.,  kmgw,  a,  ttm. 
By  what  rule  can  you  tell  that  longa  is  of  the  feminine  gender? 
By  the  rule  of  the  genders  of  adjectives,  At  §i  ire$  variant  voeea^  Ac. 
Longa  is  a  noun  adjective,  of  the  singular  number,  ablative  case  and  femiaint 
gender,  declined  like  bonA, 

The  Anaigna  €fa  Pnmomi. 

What  part  of  speech  is  oe,  him? 

&  is  a  pronoun  because  it  is  like  to  a  noon,  or  put  instead  of  the  ooqb  mor» 
km,  death. 

What  kind  of  pronoun  is  «e  f 

&  is  a  pronoun  primitive  because  it  is  not  derived  of  another. 

Of  what  number  iaset 

&  is  of  the  singular  number  because  H  speaketh  but  of  one. 

Of  what  case  is#ef 

&  is  of  the  accusative  csis  becanse  it  Moweth  a  verb,  and  tntwrnlfa  to  fht 
question  tohomf 

Of  what  gender  is  #ef 

&  is  of  the  feminine  gender  becanse  the  noon  morkm,  that  ft  is  put  ftir,  fs  of 
the  feminine  gender. 

Of  what  declension  Immf 

&  is  of  the  first  dedennoa  of  pronoom,  and  il  is  IImm  dediMd :  fH^f.  el 
pku*.  nom.,  caret;  gen.,  n^  Aa 

Of  what  peiBOO  is  mf 

&  is  of  the  third  penoo  because  it  is  spokeo  oC 

&  is  a  proiiouu  primitiTe,  of  the  singular  BoatbtTf  Ito  mmtmHif^  mm,  kni" 
Bfaie  gender,  first  dfctonwen  and 
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The  Awdyaia  of  a  Verb, 

What  part  of  speech  is  imponeres^  thou  mighteat  lay  upon? 

Imponeres  is  a  verb  because  it  signifieth  to  do. 

What  kind  of  yerb  is  impomreaf 

Imponeres  is  a  verb  personal  because  it  bath  three  peraona. 

What  kind  of  verb  personal  is  imponeres  t 

Imponeres  is  a  verb  personal  active  because  it  endeth  in  o,  and  betokeneth  to 
do,  and  by  putting  to  r  it  may  be  a  passive. 

Of  what  mood  is  imponeres  f 

Imponeres  is  of  the  subjunctive  mood  because  it  hath  a  coxy'unction  joined 
with  it,  and  dependeth  upon  another  verb  going  before  it 

Of  what  tense  is  imponeres  t 

Imponeres  is  of  the  preterimperfect  tense  because  it  speaketh  of  the  time  not 
perfectly  past 

Of  what  number  is  imponeres  t 

Imponeres  is  of  the  singular  number  because  its  nominative  case  is  of  the  sin- 
grular  number. 

Of  what  person  is  imponeres  f 

Imponeres  is  of  the  second  person  because  its  nominative  case  is  of  the  second 
person. 

0  f  what  conjugation  is  imponeres  f 

Imponeres  is  of  the  third  conjugation,  like  legeres^  because  it  hath  e  diort  be- 
fore re  and  m. 

How  do  you  conjugate  imponeres  f 

ImponOf  imponis,  imposui^  imponere;  imponendif  imponendo^  imponendum; 
impositum,  imposUu;  iinponena^  imposHurus, 

Why  doth  impono  make  imposuit 

Because  presternum  dot  idem^  fta 

Why  doth  imposui  make  imposiiumf 

Because  compositum  ui  simplex  formaiur^  &c 

Imponeres  is  a  verb  personal  active,  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  preterimperfect 
tense^  singular  number,  second  person  and  third  conjugation,  like  legeres. 

The  Analysis  of  a  iVirftctjpfe. 

What  part  of  speech  is  depositor  being  laid  down? 

Ikposito  is  a  participle  derived  of  the  verb  deponoy  to  lay  down. 

Of  what  number  is  depositof 

DeposUo  is  of  the  singular  number  because  its  substantive  fasot  is  of  the  sin- 
gular number. 

Of  what  gender  is  deposiio  t 

Depomto  is  of  the  masculine  gender  because  its  substantive  fasoe  is  of  the 
masculine  gender. 

By  what  rule  can  you  tell  that  deposiU)  is  of  the  masculine  gender? 

At  9i  tret  variant  voees^  Ac. 

Of  what  case  is  depoeUof 

Dtpomlo  is  of  the  ablative  case  because  its  substantive  >!uo0  is  of  the  ablative 


How  is  <lgN»«9  dedloed? 
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Like  honttSf  a  noun  adjective  of  three  diTerse  endings:  Sing,  nom.,  dtposiiu, 
depoaiiOf  deposHum. 

Of  what  tenae  is  deposUof 

Of  the  preter  tense  because  it  hath  its  English  ending  in  d^  and  its  Latin  in 
teff. 

How  is  deposUua  formed? 

Of  the  latter  supine  depoaiiu  bj  putting  to  a. 

DqposUo  ia  a  participle,  of  the  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  ablative 
case,  and  is  declined  like  honuSf  being  of  the  preter  tense,  and  formed  of  the 
later  supine  of  the  verb  dqxmo. 

The  AnaHysia  of  an  Adverb, 
What  part  of  speech  is  dim,  when? 

dm  is  an  adverb  because  it  is  joined  to  the  verb  defesma  esset  to  declare  its 
signification.  % 

What  signification  hath  citm  f 
dim  hath  the  signification  of  time. 
But  why  is  not  eUin  a  preposition  in  this  place? 
Because  it  hath  not  a  casual  word  to  serve  unto. 
CUm  is  an  adverb  of  time. 

Uie  Analysis  of  a  Conjunction. 
What  part  of  speech  is  gut,  and? 
Que  is  a  conjunction  because  it  joineth  words  together. 
What  kind  of  conjunction  ia  quef 

Que  is  a  conjunction  copulative  because  it  coupleth  both  the  words  and 
sense. 

^  is  a  conjunction  copulative. 

The  Analysis  of  a  Preposition. 

What  part  of  speech  is  «e;  out  of? 

J5e  is  a  preposition  because  it  is  set  before  another  part  of  speech  in  apposi- 
tion, as  ex  nemore,  out  of  a  forest 

What  case  does  ex  serve  to? 

Ez  serveth  to  the  ablative  case. 

JQe  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

6.  Having  thus  tried  jour  young  scliolar  how  ho  undcrstandcth  the  introduc- 
tion or  first  part  of  his  Accidents^  (for  whom,  if  you  find  him  expert  therein,  one 
example  may  serve,  but  if  not,  you  may  yet  make  use  of  more  until  he  can  per- 
iecUy  and  readily  give  you  an  account  of  any  word,)  you  may  furtlier  make 
trial  how  he  understandeth  the  rules  of  concordance  and  construction  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Accidents  by  causing  him  to  apply  the  rules  to  every  word 
as  he  meeteth  with  it  in  the  grammatical  order,  thus: 

Quidam  is  of  the  nominative  case,  singular  number  and  masculine  gender, 
and  agreeth  with  its  substantive  senex  because  the  acyective,  whether  it  be  a 
noun,  pronoun,  or  participle,  agreeth  with  its  substantive,  Ac. 

Senex  is  the  nominative  case  coming  before  vocavit  (which  is  the  principal 
verb)  because  the  word  that  answereth  to  the  question  wJiot  or  whatt  shall  be 
the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  and  shall  be  set  before  the  verb. 
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Ptfrtams  is  of  the  nominative  case,  singular  nnmber  and  maflcnline  gender 
and  agreeth  with  its  aubetantiye  senex,  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be  A 
noun,  Ao. 

Faueem  is  of  the  accusative  case,  governed  of  porianSy  becanse  participles  gor* 
em  such  cases,  Ac. 

lAgnorum  is  of  the  genitive  case,  governed  of  fdacem^  because  when  two  sab- 
stantives  come  togetliei^  fta 

Super  is  a  preposition  which  serveth  to  both  the  accusative  and  the  ablative 
case,  but  here  it  serveth  to  the  accusative. 

Humeros  is  of  tlie  accusative  case,  governed  of  the  preposition  8vper* 

Exi&ti  preposition  which  serveth  to  an  ablative  case. 

Nemort  is  of  the  ablative  case,  governed  of  the  preposition  esc 

CUm  is  an  adverb  of  time. 

DefesMus  esset  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with 
its  nominative  case  iUt,  understood,  because  a  verb  personal  agreeth  with,  ftc. 

Longd  is  of  the  ablative  case,  singular  number  and  feminine  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  substantive  vid^  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be,  Ac. 

Via  is  of  the  ablative  case,  governed  of  defessua  esaet^  because  all  verbs  require 
an  ablative  case  of  tlie  instrument,  Ac 

Vocavii  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its 
nominative  case  senexy  because  a  verb  personal,  Ac. 

Mortem  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  foUoweth  tlie  verb  voeavU^  because  verbs 
transitives  are  all  sucli,  Ac. 

Faace  is  of  the  ablative  case  absolute  because  a  noun  or  pronoun  substantive 
joined  with  a  participle,  Aa 

Deposito  is  of  the  ablative  case,  singular  number  and  masculine  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  substantive  fasce^  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be,  Ac. 

ffumi  is  of  the  genitive  case  because  these  nouns^  humi,  domi,  Aa 

Ecce  is  an  adverb  of  showing. 

Mara  is  tlie  nominative  case  coming  before  the  verb  xidvenii  because  the  word 
that  answereth  to  the  question  who?  or  w?uit1  Ac. 

Advenit  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its 
nominative  case  mare  because  verb  personal,  Aa 

Que  is  a  conjunction  copulative. 

JRogat  is  of  the  indicative  mood  and  present  tense  because  conjunctions,  copu- 
latives and  disjunctives  most  commonly,  Ac. 

CoMuam  is  of  tlie  accusative  case,  and  foUoweth  the  verb  roffoi,  because  verbs 
transitives  are  all  such,  Ac. 

Quamiobrem  is  an  adverb  of  asking. 

TbcaveraMs  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its 
nominative  case,  t&,  understood,  because  a  verb  personal  agreeth,  Ac 

Se  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  foUoweth  the  verb  wocaverat,  because  verbs 
transitives  are  all  such,  Ae. 

Ikme  is  an  adverb  of  time. 

Senex  is  the  nominative  case  coromg  before  the  verb  ait  because  the  word 
that  answereth  to  the  question  who?  or  what?  Ac. 

Ait  is  of  the  singular  nnmber  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its  nomina- 
tive case  eeneXf  because  a  verb  personal,  Ao. 

{?)  is  a  ooi^unotion  osnssL 
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Imptmerm  is  of  the  siDgrnlar  number  and  second  person,  and  agroeth  with  its 
DomiDative  cue  tUj  nnderstood,  becaose  a  verb  perBonal,  ftc. 

Swtc  is  of  the  accusative  case,  eingular  number  and  masculine  gender,  and 
•greeth  with  its  substantive /oooem^  because  tlie  acijective,  wliether  it  be,  Ac. 

FoMcem  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  followeth  the  verb  impontreBj  because 
verbs  tnuudtives,  Ac. 

Lufnantm  is  ofthe  genitive  case,  governed  of  faseem^  because  when  two  sub- 
stantives, fta 

Super  is  a  preposition  which  here  serveth  to  an  accusative  case. 

Humeros  is  of  the  accusative  case  because  svper  is  a  preposition  serving  to  an 
accusative  case. 

7.  Try  Mm  yet  a  little  further  by  causing  him  to  turn  an  English  into  Latin  in 
imitation  of  this  fitble,  and  to  observe  the  artificial  order  in  placing  all  the 
words,  ex.  gr. : 

A  woman  bearing  a  basket  of  plums  upon  her  head  out  of  a  garden,  when 
slie  was  weary  with  the  heavy  burden,  sat  down,  having  set  her  bsHket  upon  m 
balk.  Behold !  a  boy  came  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  would  give  him  any 
plums.  Then  the  woman  said,  **I  will  give  thee  a  few  if  thou  wilt  help  me  to 
set  this  basket  upon  my  head." 

QuoBdam  fnuiUer  prunorum  cakUhum  super  caput  exhorio  pofrtans^  cwn  gravi  on- 
ere  defessa  esset^  ealaiho  super  scamnum  posito^  deaedit.  Ecet  t  puer  advenit^ 
nwnque  daret  sihi  pruna  rogavU.  Tknc  mulier^  pauca  tUd  dabo^  siquidem  opem 
mihifere^  tU  httnc  calathum  super  caput  meum  imp&nam^  ait. 

When  you  have  found  a  child  sufficiently  expert  in  the  rudiments,  go  on  also 
to  try  how  far  he  understandeth  the  whole  art  of  g^mmar  by  this  or  the  like 
praxis. 

1.  Let  him  take  a  piece  of  one  of  OaslaiunCs  Dialogues,  or  the  like  eesy  piece 
of  Latin,  and  write  it  down  according  to  his  book ;  but  as  he  writeth  it,  let  hire 
divide  every  word  of  more  Fyllables  according  to  the  rules  of  right  spelling,  and 
give  you  an  account  of  every  letter  and  syllable  and  note  of  distinction  aa'ord- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  orthography,  and  of  every  accent  that  he  meeteth  withal, 
as  also  of  the  spirits  and  quantities  of  syllables  according  to  the  rules  in  proeo- 
dia,  ex.  gr.  : 

Serpens.    Eva. 

S.  Cur  ve-tU'it  vos  De-us  ve-sci  ex  o-mni-hw  ar-ho-ribus  po-ma-ri-if  E,  lA" 
cet  no-bis  ve-sci  fru-cti-bus  ar-bo-rum  po-ma-ri-i;  tan-turn  De-us  no-bis  in-ifr-dp- 
Tit  e-a  ar-Uhre,  qtuB  est  in  me-^U-o  po-mc^ri-a,  ne  ve'Sre-i  e-mur  fru-ctu  e-jus,  ne- 
ve  e-ti-am  at-tin-ge-re-mus,  ni-si  veUle^mus  mo-ri.  &  Ne-quorquam  mo-ri-e-muni 
prO'pte-rt-Of  sed  sett  De-us,  si  com-e-de-ri-tis  de  e-o,  turn  o-cu^las  vo4ns  a-j)er-ium 
i-ri,  at-que  i-ta  voa/o-re  ian-quam  De-os,  sci-en-tes  boni,  at-que  mcdi,  I-tapla-ne 
vi-de-tur,  etfni-dus  i-pse  estpul-cer  sa-ni  visu :  ne-sci-o  an  sit  i-ta  dvl-cis  gu-ata^ 
tu;  vt-run-ta-men  ex-pe-ri^tr. 

Now  if  you  ask  him  why  he  writeth  Serpens,  Eva,  Our,  Deus,  Nequaquam 
and  Ita  with  great  letters,  and  all  the  other  words  with  little  letters,  ho  can  tell 
you  (if  he  ever  learned  or  minded  his  rules)  that  proper  names,  beginnings  of 
sentences,  and  words  more  eminent  than  others,  are  to  begin  with  a  great  let- 
ter, and  in  other  places  small  letters  are  to  be  used.  If  you  ask  him  why  he 
Bpelleth  ve-turit  and  not  vei-thii,  he  will  say,  because  a  consonant  set  betwixt  two 
Towels  belongeth  to  the  latter. 

If  you  ask  him  why  he  speUeth  ve-^ei  and  not  ves^i,  he  will  inswer  you, 

17 
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bocauso  consonants  which  can  be  joined  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  must  not  be 
parted  in  the  middle  of  it. 

If  you  ask  him  why  ho  spelleth  ar-bo-ri-bus  and  not  a-rho-rirhus^  he  will  tell 
you,  because  consonants  which  can  not  be  joined  in  the  beginning  of  a  word 
must  be  parted  in  tlie  middle  of  it. 

Kyou  ask  liim  why  he  spelleth  vel-kmus  and  not  ve-Uemus^  nor  veU-emus^  he 
will  tell  you,  because  if  a  consonant  be  doubled  the  first  belongeth  to  the  fore- 
going and  the  latter  to  the  following  syllable.  * 

If  you  ask  him  why  he  spelleth  com-e-de-ri'tis  and  not  co-me-de-ri-Utj  he  will 
tell  you,  because  in  words  compounded  every  part  must  be  separated  from 
another;  and  if  you  again  ask  him  concerning  the  same  syllable,  why  it  is  com 
and  not  con^  seeing  the  verb  is  compounded  of  con  and  ccto,  he  will  answer  you, 
because  in  words  compounded  with  a  preposition  we  must  respect  the  ear  and 
good  sound. 

Likewise  if  you  proceed  to  examine  him  touching  the  notes  of  distinction, 
why  one  is  made  and  not  another,  he  will  tell  you  that  a  conmia  (,)  distinguish- 
eth  the  shorter  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  stayeth  the  breath  but  a  little  while  in 
reading ;  that  a  colon  (:)  dividoth  a  period  in  the  middle,  and  holdcth  the  breath 
somewhat  long ;  that  a  semicolon  (;)  stayeth  the  breath  longer  than  a  comma, 
but  not  so  long  as  a  colon ;  that  a  period  (.)  is  made  at  the  end  of  a  perfect 
sentence  where  one  may  give  over  reading  if  he  will ;  and  that  an  interroga- 
tion (?)  denoteth  that  there  is  a  question  to  be  asked. 

If  you  examine  him  touching  the  accents,  why  there  is  a  grave  accent  in 
tanittin^  he  will  tell  you  it  is  to  make  it,  being  an  adverb,  to  differ  from  a  noun ; 
and  that  because  of  contexture  of  words  the  accent  which  ought  to  have  been 
an  acute  is  turned  into  a  grave. 

If  you  ask  him  why  there  is  a  circumflex  accent  in  e^,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  to 
denote  that  ea  is  of  the  ablative  case  singular  which  hath  a  long. 

And  if  you  ask  him  why  neve  hath  an  acute  accent,  he  will  tell  you  that  ni 
hath  changed  its  grave  accent  mto  an  acute  because  the  particle  ve  hath  in- 
clined its  own  accent  into  it. 

If  you  agk  him  why  omnilms  arhoribus  are  not  sharply  uttered,  he  will  tell 
you,  because  they  do  not  begin  with  h,  which  is  the  note  or  letter  of  aspiration. 

He  will  quickly  show  you  whether  he  understandeth  his  rules  toucliing  the 
quantities  of  syllables,  or  not,  by  writing  out  a  sentence  or  two,"  and  marking 
the  syllables  of  every  word  in  this  manner: 

CQr  vStuit  vOs  D5Qs  v€scl  6x  Omnrbus  ftrbSrifbus  pomftrlt?  ITcCt  nobis  v6scl 
fructlbus  ftrb5rum  pOrnarH  tantum  D6Qs  nobis  IntCrdixIt  <5ft  ftrbfird,  qQoe  est 
In  mSdlo  pom&rlO,  nd  vSscSremur  fructQ  ejCis,'  n6vS  dtlam  attlngSr^mas,  nisf 
v6ll6mQs  mori. 

2.  Let  him  cast  the  words  of  his  author  into  the  grammatical  order,  and  ana- 
lyze every  one  of  them  exactly  according  to  etymology  and  syntaxes  (which  is 
the  usual  way  of  parsing)  after  this  manner: 

Cur  Detis  vetuit  vos  vesci  ex  omnibus  arboribus  pomariit  licet  nobis  vesci  fruc' 
iibtis  arborum  pomarii ;  tantUm  Deus  interdixU  nobis  ed  arbore,  quae  est  in  medio 
pomariOj  ne  vesceremur  fruciu  ^us,  neve  etiam  aUingeremuSj  nisi  veUemns  mori. 

Cur  is  an  adverb  of  asking. 

Ihus  is  a  noun  substantive  common,  of  the  singular  number,  nominative  case, 
masculine  gender,  (because  mascula  in  «r,  &c.,)  of  the  second  declension :  Sing, 
nom.,  hie  Deus;  gen.,  hyjus  Dei,  &c 
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It  maketh  its  vocative  case  o  Deus,  and  wanteth  the  pltira]  number,  because 
Lms  vents  caret  plurali.    It  cometh  before  the  verb  vetuit 

Vetuil  is  a  verb  personal  neuter,  of  the  indicative  mood,  preterperfect  tense, 
singular  number  and  third  person,  because  it  agreeth  with  its  nominative  case 
Deus  hj  the  rule  Verbum  peraonale  cohaerti^  kc  It  is  of  the  first  conjugation : 
Veto,  veias,  vetui;  (veto  quod  veiui  dot,)  vetare;  vetandi,  veiando,  vtUmdum,  veti' 
turn,  veiitu;  {Quad  dot  ut  deU  itum^)  veiatis  vetUwuB, 

Vos  is  a  pronoun  primitive,  of  the  plural  number,  the  accusative  case,  the 
masculine  gender,  and  the  first  declension:  Sing,  nom.,  tu;  gen.,  (ui,  Ac.  It 
hath  the  vocative  case:  Et prcenomina  prcUer,  Ac  It  is  of  the  accusative  case 
after  veiuU  because  verba  tranaitiva,  kc 

Veaci  is  a  verb  deponent  like  kgi:  Veacor^  veaceria,  vet  veacere^  paatua  aum  rd 
fiit\  vesei  paatua  veacendua^  because  aic  poacunt  vtacar^  medet/r^  kc  It  is  of  the 
infinitive  mood  and  present  tense,  without  number  and  person,  and  is  governed 
ofvetuii,  because  quiUuadam  turn  verhia^  Ac. 

£e  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

Omnibus  is  a  noim  adjective  of  throe  articles  like  tristibua :  Hie  et  hax  omnia, 
H  hoe  omne^  because  aub  gemind,  kc 

It  is  of  the  plural  number,  the  ablative  case  and  feminine  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  substantive  arboribua,  because  adjtctivum  cum  aubstantivo^  kc. 

Arboribua  is  a  noun  substantive  common  like  lapidibua :  Sing,  nom.,  hoc  ar- 
hor;  gen.,  htfjua  arboria^  kc.;  granda.fidea,  kc.  It  is  of  the  ablative  case,  Fin- 
gular  number,  feminine  gender  and  third  declension,  governed  of  ex^  tlie  prepo- 
sition which  requireth  an  ablative  case. 

Pomarii  is  a  noun  substantive  common  like  regni:  Sing,  nom.,  hoc  pama- 
rium;  gen.,  hy^us  pomarii,  kc ;  omne  quad  exit  in  um,  kc.  It  is  of  the  siugular 
number,  the  genitive  case,  the  neuter  gender  and  second  declension,  and  is  gov- 
erned of  the  substantive  arboribua,  because  qvum  duo  suijaVunUva^  kc. 

Licet  is  a  verb  impersonal  declined  in  the  tliird  person  singular  only :  Lu-et, 
hcebat,  licuit  et  Ucitum  eat,  kc;  ef  licet  adde,  quod  Ucuit,  licitum.  It  is  of  tlie 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  hath  no 
nominative  case,  because  imperaonalia  j/rctccd*rrttem,  kc 

Kobia  is  a  pronoun  primitive,  of  the  plural  number,  dative  ca«e,  maKculine 
gender  and  first  declension:  Sing,  nom.,  ego;  gen.,  m^.  It  wants  the  v(>cative 
case  because  et  pronamina,  kc ;  and  is  governed  of  licet  because  in  daiiium  ft' 
rtmtiir,  kc 

Veaci  ut  supra, 

Fruciibus  is  a  noon  substantive  common  like  maniJ/ua:  Sing,  nom.,  hir  frvc 
tua:  gen.,  hujua  fructda,  kc;  maacvia  in  er,  kc.  It  is  of  the  ablative  cane,  plu- 
ral number,  masculine  gender  and  fourth  declension,  governed  oi  veaci,  because 
funjgor,  frwr,  utor,  kc 

Arborum  ut  supra  in  arboribua.  It  is  of  the  genitive  case  plural,  governed 
otfructibua,  because  quum  duo  aubatanUva,  kc 

Pomarii  tU  auprd. 

TauUkm  is  an  adverb  of  (quantity  made  of  an  adjective  of  the  neuter  gender, 
because  aHquando  neutra  adjeetka,  kc 

Deus  ut  auprd,  but  here  it  cometh  before  the  verb  interdizit 

hUerdizU  is  a  verb  perBonal  active  compounded  of  inter  and  dico,  conjugated 
like  kgit:  Bderdico^  is,  xi^  Iteaamb prttlerititm  dot  idem,  kc;  inkrdissi  ihUsrd^ 
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turn,  because  composUum  tU  simpta^  Ac.  It  is  of  the  indicative  mood,  preter- 
perfect  tense,  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  ag^eeth  with  its  nomiDft- 
tive  case  DeuSj  because  verbwn  personale^  &c 

Nobis  iU  suprij  but  here  it  is  the  dative  case,  governed  of  inierdixit,  becauM 
daiivum  postulanif  kc 

Edis&  pronoun  primitive  of  the  second  declension :  Sing,  nom.,  w,  eo,  id; 
gen.,  ejuSf  Ac.  It  is  of  tlio  siiig^ular  number,  abUitive  case  and  feminine  gender, 
and  ag^reetli  with  its  substantive  arbare^  because  ad  eundem  modum,  kc. 

Arbore  ut  suprd^  but  here  it  is  the  ablative  case  singular,  governed  of  tnlsr- 
dixit^  which  verb  doth  often  govern  a  dative  case  wiCh  an  ablative,  though  we 
have  no  express  rule  for  it  in  our  grammar. 

Quxz  is  a  pronoun  relative  of  the  second  declenmon :  Sing,  nom.,  qui,  qwx^ 
quod;  gen.,  cujua^  Ac.  It  is  of  the  singular  number,  feminine  gender,  and 
third  person,  and  agrceth  therein  with  its  antecedent  arbort,  because  rtlaiwum 
cum  anttcederUe,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  nominative  case,  and  cometh  before  the  verb 
est^  because  quoties  nuUus  nominattvw^  kc. 

Est  is  a  verb  personal  neuter  substantive,  having  a  proper  manner  of  declining: 
Sum,  eSj  fuiy  ftc,  because  et  dfuo  sumfui.  It  is  of  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its  nominative  case 
quce,  because  verbum  personcUey  Ac. 

In  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

Medio  is  a  noun  adjective  of  three  terminations  like  bono :  Sing,  nom.,  fiM- 
diu8y  mediOf  medium^  to. 

At  81  trea  variant  voces,  ko.  It  is  of  the  ablative  case,  neuter  gender  and 
singular  number,  and  agreeth  with  its  substantive  pomarw,  because  adjeciivum 
eum  substantive.  Pomario  ui  supra,  but  here  it  is  of  the  ablative  case  because 
ff»  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

Ne  is  an  adverb  of  forbidding,  and  govemeth  a  subjunctive  mood :  Ne  prohi' 
bendi,  Ac. 

Vesceremur  ut  supra  in  vcsci,  but  here  it  is'^f  the  subjunctive  mood,  preter- 
imperfect  tense,  plural  number  and  first  person,  like  legeremur^  and  agreeth 
with  its  nominative  case  nos,  which  is  not  expressed,  because  nominativus 
prima  vel  secundcs  persona,  to, 

lyudu  ut  supr&,  but  here  it  is  of  the  ablative  case  singular,  governed  of 
vesceremur,  heoKmd  fwtigcr,  fruor,  &a 

J^ft»  ut  supra  in  ed,  but  here  it  is  of  the  genitive  case  singular  and  feminine 
gender,  governed  otfructu,  because  quum  duo  substaniiva,  kc.  Here  note  that 
^'us  is  a  relative,  and  agreeth  with  its  antecedent  arboris,  understood. 

Nhe  consisteth  of  two  words  whereof  n^  is  an  adverb  of  forbidding;  aod  ve  ia 
an  inclinative  conjunction. 

Etiam  is  a  conjunction  copulative. 

Attingeremus  is  a  verb  personal  active  like  legeremus.  It  is  compounded  of 
ad  and  tawfo,  and  maketh  at  for  ad  for  better  sound's  sake,  and  Hngo  for  tango, 
because  hcdc  Jiabeo,  lateo,  ko.  It  maketh  the  pretorpcrfect  tense  attigi  and  not 
attetigit  because  sed  syUaba  semper,  kc ;  and  the  supines  attactuin,  aitactu,  be- 
cause oompositum  vt  simplex,  kc  It  is  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  preterimperfect 
tense,  plural  number  and  first  person,  and  agreeth  with  its  nominative  case  nos 
which  is  understood,  because  nominoHvus  prima  vd  secunda  persona,  kc 

Nisi  is  a  conjunction  exceptive,  and  serveth  to  a  subjunctive  mood:  Nt,  nisif 
ii,  siquidenif  kc 
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VeOemuB  is  a  yerb  personal  neuter  irregular:  Voh^  rw,  volut\  because  Jo  ftt, 
m,  kc ;  9tq>inis  caretf  because  psaUo^  voloy  nolo,  fta  It  is  of  the  subjunctiTe 
mood,  preterimperfect  tense,  plural  number  and  first  person,  and  agreeth  with 
its  nominative  case  nos  which  is  understood,  because  nominativus  prtmu*,  kc 

Mori  is  a  verb  personal  deponent  of  the  third  conjugation  like  Ugi:  Morior^ 
moreria  vd  morere,  mortuus  sum  vtl  fui^  {maridfqtte  moriuw)  mori^  moriens, 
mortaus,  moriturua.  It  is  of  the  infinitive  mood,  buying  neither  number,  nor 
person,  nor  nominative  case,  and  is  governed  of  vellemus,  because  quilvsdam 
htm  verbiif,  Ac 

Thus  let  every  particular  boy  in  a  form  practice  awhile  by  himself  upon  a 
several  piece  of  Latin,  aiid  it  will  show  you  plainly  what  he  is  able  to  do,  and 
make  tliat  the  roost  negligent  and  heedless  an)ong8t  them  shall  know  how  to 
make  perfect  use  of  his  whole  g^mmar,  though,  perhaps,  for  all  you  could  do 
to  him  he  never  heeded  it  befora 

What  I  have  hitlierto  mentioned  touching  the  well  grounding  of  children 
hath  chiefly  respect  unto  LUhfs  Grammar^  which  is  yet  constantly  made  use 
of  in  most  schools  in  England,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not  good  for  any  mas- 
ter to  decline,  either  in  a  private  or  public  course  of  teaching,  for  these  reasons 
following: 

1.  Because  no  man  can  be  aFsurcd  that  either  his  scholars  will  stick  to  him, 
or  that  he  shall  continue  with  them,  till  ho  have  perfectly  trained  tlicm  up  by 
another  grammar. 

2.  Because  if  children  be  made  to  change  their  grammars  as  oflen  as  they 
use  to  change  their  masters,  (especially  in  a  place  where  many  Bchools  are,) 
they  will  be  like  those  that  run  from  room  to  room  in  a  labyrinth  who  know 
not  whether  they  go  backward  or  forward,  nor  which  way  to  take  toward  the 
door — I  mean,  they  may  be  long  conversant  in  grammar  books,  and  never 
understand  the  art  itsel£ 

3.  Because  I  have  known  many,  and  those  men  of  excellent  abilities  for 
grammar  learning,  who,  having  endeavored  to  proceed  by  an  easier  way  than 
Lilly's  is,  have  been  quite  decried  by  the  generality  of  them  that  hold  to  the 
common  grammar,  and  have  had  much  ado  to  bear  up  the  credit  of  their  school, 
though  their  scholars  have  been  found  to  make  very  good  proficiency,  and  more 
than  others. 

4.  Because  when  a  master  hath  grounded  a  scholar  never  so  well  if  ho  (in 
hopes  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  or  other  preferment  to  bo  hadj  bo  re- 
moved from  him  to  one  of  our  greater  schoolK,  ho  phall  be  made,  pro  forma^  to 
got  Lilly's  Grammar  by  heart,  and  to  neglect  what  he  haih  formerly  learned  as 
unnecessary  and  useless. 

5.  Because  children  in  their  tender  age  arc  generally  like  leaking  vessels,  and 
no  sooner  do  they  receive  any  instructions  of  grammar  but  they  forget  them  as 
quickly,  till  by  frequent  repetitions  and  examinations  they  be  riveted  into  them, 
snd  by  assiduity  <5i  long  practice  brought  to  a  habit  which  can  not  be  bred  in  them 
under  two  or  three  years'  time,  in  which  space  they  may  be  as  well  habituated 
and  perfected  by  Lilly's  Grammar  as  any  other,  according  to  the  platform  of 
teaching  it  which  I  have  already  showed,  and  by  means  of  those  helps  which  I 
have  published  for  the  better  explication  of  some  parts  of  it. 

Yet  I  do  not  deny  but  a  fiir  easier  way  may  be  Uken  to  teach  children, 
fc«tj  the  grounds  and  rudimeuta,  and  aOerward,  tlie  whole  system  of  grammar, 
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than  that  which  is  generally  now  in  use  according  to  Lilly,  whom  after  I  -had 
observed  many  eminent  sclioolmastcrs  (who  have  published  grammars  of  their 
own)  to  condemn  of  many  tautologies,  defects  and  errors,  and  withal,  td  en- 
deavor to  retain  the  substance  of  his  grammar,  I  essayed  myself  to  see  what 
might  be  done  in  that  kind,  with  an  especial  eye  upon  the  slender  capacities  of 
children  with  whom  I  had  to  do.  And  aA;er  trial  was  made  that  such  instru- 
ments would  forward  my  work,  I  was  bold  to  publish  first,  An  Easy  Entrance 
to  the  Latin  Tonijue^  and  then  The  Latin  Grammar  Fitted  for  tlie  Use  of  Schools^ 
which  how  I  have  for  sundry  years  taught,  together  with  LiUifs  Grammcer^,! 
shall  now  briefly  declare : 

1.  As  children  are  going  over  the  Accidents  and  that  part  of  the  grammar 
which  concerncth  the  genders  of  nouns  and  the  preterperfect  tense,  and  supines 
of  verbs,  I  make  them  one  day  to  peruse  tliut  part  of  the  grounds  of  grammar 
which  concerneth  the  eight  parts  of  speodi  severally  handled,  and  another  day 
to  read  that  which  couceruelh  their  construction,  and  every  Saturday  morning 
to  run  over  their  examination,  which  being  but  %  ta^k  of  about  half  an  hour 
doth  exceedingly  help  tlieir  understanding  and  memory  in  getting  their  every- 
day parts  and  keeping  them  in  mind,  especially  if  they  be  made  sometimes  to 
look  upon  their  synopsis,  and  thereby  to  take  notice  how  handsomely  and  or- 
derly the  rules  hang  together. 

2.  Likewise,  as  children  proceed  in  LUly^s  Grammar^  (which  commonly  is 
but  very  slowly,  because  it  being  all  in  Latin  is  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
being  somewhat  long  in  learning,  boys  are  apt  to  forget  one  end  of  it  before 
tliey  can  come  to  another,)  I  cause  them  to  make  use  of  the  Latin  Grammar^ 
which  I  fitted  to  the  use  of  schools  together  with  it.  This  I  usually  divide  into 
twelve  or  sixteen  parts,  (letting  the  appendix  alone  till  they  understand  all  the 
rest,)  in  reading  of  which  I  cause  them  to  spend  half  an  hour  for  the  most  part 
every  day,  and  by  comparing  what  they  read  with  that  in  Lilly's  Grammar^  I 
make  them  to  observe  how  what  they  learn  in  Lilly  ought  rightly  to  be  placed 
according  to  the  true  method  of  grammar  art  which  they  see  analyzed  in  the 
synopsis.  They  may  first  read  it  over  in  English  only,  and  then  in  Latin  and 
English  together,  and  afterward  only  in  Latin.  And  because  frequent  exami- 
nation is  a  main  expedient  to  fasten  what  is  taught,  I  cause  them  every  Satur- 
day morning  to  make  use  of  Examinatio  Latince  Grammaticcf^  (which  is  now 
lately  printed,)  and  lot  one  boy  ask  the  questions  out  of  the  book,  and  the  rest 
answer  him  orderly  out  of  the  grammars  in  their  hands.  And  this  I  find,  that 
a  natural  and  clear  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  the  best  means  that  can  be 
devised  to  open  the  understanding  for  the  receiving,  or  to  strengthen  the  mem- 
ory for  the  retaining,  of  any  instructions  that  can  bo  given  concerning  it  And 
I  judge  that  method  to  bo  most  natural  and  easy  which  doth  at  once  lay  open 
the  subject  that  it  troateth  of,  and  enlighten  a  mean  capacity  to  apprehend  it 
on  a  sudden ;  and  which  hath  withal  a  power  in  itself,  that  whether  the  dis- 
course upon  the  matter  bo  more  contracted  or  enlarged,  it  can  bring  all  that  can 
be  said  of  it  under  a  few  certain  and  general  heads  by  way  of  commonplace, 
which  being  surely  kept  in  mind,  all  other  documents  depending  on  them  as 
particulars  will  easily  be  remembered. 

Thus  have  I  freely  imparted  my  thoughts  touching  tlie  most  familiar  way 
that  I  have  hitherto  known  (either  by  my  masters,  or  my  own  practice,  or  any 
thing  that  I  have  observed  by  reading  or  converse  with  experienced  school- 
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masters)  of  teaching  the  common  grammar,  and  making  use  of  those  ordinary 
school-books  in  every  form  which  are  taught  in  most  schools  in  England.  And 
because  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  usher  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  to  teach 
cbildren  to  understand  and  make  use  of  their  grammar,  and  by  degrees  to  fur- 
nish them  with  proper  words  or  good  phrase,  that  they  may  be  able  of  tiiemsclves 
to  write  or  speak  true  Latin,  or  translate  either  way'pretty  elegantly  before  they 
come  under  the  master,  I  call  this  part  of  my  discovery  The  Ui>hcr's  Ihttij, 
wherein  he  may  plainly  see  how  he  ought  to  respect  tlie  end^  the  means,  and 
the  manner  how  to  use  every  help  or  mean  for  the  bett(T  dispatch  of  that  which 
he  is  continually  employed  about,  viz..  the  well  grounding  of  children  in  gram- 
mar learning,  which  may  be  done  in  three  years  with  the  ordinary  sort  of  boys, 
even  those  of  the  meanest  capacity  if  discretion  in  every  particular  be  used, 
which  is  beyond  any  directions  that  can  be  given.  So  that  under  the  usher  I 
admit  of  three  forms :  the  first,  of  enterers ;  the  second,  of  practitioners ;  the 
third,  of  proficients  in  thejmowledge  of  grammar. 

Having  done  therefore  with  grounding  children,  (whose  inadvertency  is 
the  teacher's  daily  trouble,  and  not  to  mention  their  other  infirmities,  roquireth 
that  they  be  held  long  in  one  and  the  same  work,  and  be  made  ever  and  anon 
to  repeat  again  what  they  formerly  learned,)  I  shall  next  add  somewhat  con- 
cerning teaching  men  at  spare  hours  in  private,  with  whom  (by  reason  of  their 
stronger  capacities  and  more  use  of  reason)  a  far  speedier  course  mny  bo  taken, 
and  greater  proficiency  may  be  made  in  half  a  year,  than  can  be  expected  from 
children  in  three  years*  space.  And  what  I  shall  here  deliver  is  confirmed  by 
that  experiment  which  I  have  made  with  many  young  gentlemen  for  these 
eleven  or  twelve  years  together  last  past  in  London,  who  being  very  sensible 
of  their  own  want  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  desirous  (if  possible)  to  att^iin  it, 
have  thought  no  cost  nor  pains  too  much  to  be  employed  for  gaining  it,  and  yet 
in  a  few  months  they  have  either  been  so  grounded  as  to  Iw  able  to  help  them- 
selves in  a  plain  author  in  case  they  knew  nothing  before,  or  so  perfected  as  to 
grapple  with  the  most  diflBcult  and  exactest  authors  in  case  they  had  formerly 
but  a  smattering  of  the  language,  and  this  they  have  obtained  at  leisure  time, 
and  at  far  less  expense,  thaii  they  now  prize  the  jewel  at  which  they  have.  In 
teaching  a  man,  then,  I  require  none  of  those  helps  which  I  have  provided  for 
children's  use,  (though  perhaps  he  may  find  benefit  to  himself  by  perusing  them 
in  private,)  only  I  desire  him  at  the  first  to  gtt  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  by  it  I  show  him  as  briefly,  orderiy  and  plainly  as  I  can, 

1.  How  he  ought  to  distinguish  words  so  as  to  know  what  part  of  speech  any 
word  is. 

2.  To  tell  what  belongeth  to  every  several  part  of  speech. 

3.  To  get  the  examples  of  the  declensions  and  conjugations  veiy  exactly  so 
as  to  know  what  any  noun  or  verb  signifieth  according  to  its  termination,  and 
to  store  him  with  words,  I  advise  him  to  penise  a  chapter  in  the  Vocahulary  at 
least  once  every  day,  and  to  observe  the  Latin  names  of  such  things  as  are 
common  in  use  and  better  known  to  him. 

4.  Then  I  acquaint  him  with  the  most  general  rules  of  concordance  and  con- 
struction, and  help  him  to  understand  them  by  sundry  short  examples  applicable 
thereunto. 

6.  Last  of  all  I  cause  him  to  take  some  of  the  Collectanea,  and  help  him  to 
construe,  parse,  imitate,  and  alter  them  untU  he  be  able  to  adventure  upon  some 
easy  author. 
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After  he  be  thus  made  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  grammar,  I  bid 
him  to  procure  the  Latin  Grammar  tilted  for  his  use  as  well  as  for  schools,  and 
together  with  it  a  Latin  Testament  or  Bible,  and  then  I  cause  him  to  read  over 
his  grammar,  (bj  as  much  at  once  as  he  can  well  peruse  in  half  an  hour,)  and 
be  sure  that  he  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  after  every  one  of  the  four  parts 
of  g^miuar  I  give  hlui  a  pruxis  of  it,  by  exercising  whereof  he  may  easily 
know  how  to  use  his  ruletj  and  where  to  tind  them. 

When  by  this  means  he  can  tell  what  to  do  with  his  grammar,  I  turn  him  to 
Uie  Latin  Testament,  (iK^ginning  with  the  first  diapter  of  Saint  Jolm's  Gospel 
because  it  is  most  easy,)  and  there  I  make  him  (by  giving  him  some  few  di- 
rections whicli  he  huth.  together  with  his  grounds  of  grammar)  Icam  to  oonstroe 
of  himsdf  six,  eight,  or  ten  verses,  with  the  help  of  his  English  Bible,  and  to 
parse  them  exactly  according  to  liis  grammar,  and  by  going  over  three  or  four 
chapters  ho  will  be  able  to  proceed  understandiugly  in  his  Latin  Bible  without 
help.  .  ^ 

Which  when  he  can  do  I  advise  him  to  get  (Jorderiua,  English  and  Latin, 
where  ho  is  chiefly  to  take  notice  of  the  phrases  how  tliey  differ  in  both  Ian* 
gtu^j'cs,  and  to  imitate  hero  and  there  a  colloquy  to  try  what  good  Latin  he  oan 
write  or  speak  himsclC  And  now  I  commend  to  his  own  private  reading  Dia- 
hgi  Gallico  Awjlo-Latiiiiy  by  Dugres:  iJictionariuin  octo  linque,  or  The  School- 
master^  printed  formerly  by  Michael  Sparks,  and  Janua  lAnguarum,  or  rather 
Janua  Lutina  lirvjua^  and  tlie  like,  by  perusal  of  which,  together  with  Corderiuttf 
he  may  bo  furnished  with  a  copy  of  words  and  phrases  for  common  dincourse  in 
Latin.  Afterward  I  help  him  in  reading  .J^op's  lUhka  to  construe  and  parse, 
and  imitate  a  period  or  more  in  any  of  them,  thereby  to  acquaint  himself  with 
Uie  artilicial  manner  of  placing  wordsv  And  when  I  see  ho  dare  adventure  upon 
the  Latin  alone,  I  make  him  read  Terence  over  and  over,  and  to  observe  all  the 
difficulties  of  gnimmar  that  ho  meets  in  him,  and  after  he  is  once  master  of  his 
Style  he  will  be  ])rotty  well  able  for  any  Latin  book,  of  which  I  allow  him  to 
take  his  choice,  whether  he  will  read  TW^y,  Pliny,  Seiieca^  or  Lipaius  for  epis- 
tles; Justin^  SaUuiii,  Lticius  Florus,  or  Cctsar  for  history;  Viryilj  Ovid^  LucaUy 
or  Horace  for  poetry. 

And  when  I  see  lie  can  read  these  understandingly,  I  judge  him  able  to  pe- 
ruse any  Latin  author  of  himself  by  tlie  help  of  Cooper^s  Dictionary  and  good 
commentators  or  scholiasts. 

Tliese  authors  which  I  have  mentioned  are  most  of  them  in  English,  as  also 
Livy,  rUny'a  Natural  History,  Tacitus,  and  other  excellent  books,  which  he  may 
peruse,  together  with  the  Latin,  and  by  comparing  both  languages  together  he 
may  become  very  expert  in  both.  Yet  I  would  advise  him  to  translate  some 
little  books  himself,  first  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  then  out  of  English  into 
Latin,  which  will  at  once  furnish  him  with  all  points  of  grammar,  and  the  right 
use  and  ordering  of  words,  and  in  a  short  time  bring  him  to  the  like  eloquence. 

Mr.  Ascham  commendeth  TitUy  de  seneciuie  and  his  epistles,  ad  Quintum  Fro- 
trem  ei  ad  Lentulum,  for  this  purpose. 

If  he  would  exercise  himself  in  oratory  or  poetry,  I  suppose  his  best  way  is 
to  imitate  the  most  excellent  pieces  of  either  tliat  he  finds  in  the  best  and  purest 
authors  (especially  TuUy  and  Virgil)  till  he  can  do  well  of  himself.  Horace  and 
Bttchanan^s  Piaitns  will  sufficiently  store  him  with  a  variety  of  verses. 

And  now  if  one  should  ask  me  before  I  conclude  this  book  and  begin  with 
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the  next^  whether  it  be  not  possible  for  men  or  diildrcn  to  loam  Latin  as  weU 
as  English  without  grammar  roles? 

I  answer,  first,  that  it  as  hardlj  possible,  because  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  so 
fiuniliarlj  spoken  as  English,  which  is  gotten  only  by  hearing  and  imitation. 

2.  That  it  is  not  the  better  way,  partly  because  tlicy  that  are  well  acquainted 
with  grammar  know  when  they  or  otiiers  speak  well  and  when  tliey  speak  ill, 
whereas,  they  that  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  take  any  Latin  for  good,  be  it  never 
80  barbarous  or  full  of  solecisms;  and  partly  because  they  that  are  Bkillful  in 
granmiar  are  able  to  do  something  in  readmg  authors  or  translating,  or  writing 
epistles,  or  tlie  like,  by  themselves,  whereas,  they  that  learn  Latin  witltout  any 
rule  are  able  to  do  nothing  surely  if  their  teacher  be  away.  Besides,  if  the  Latin 
be  once  well  gotten  by  rule,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  forgotten  as  if  it  b6  learned 
only  by  rote,  becaose  the  learner  is  at  any  time  able  to  recover  what  he  liath 
lost  by  the  help  of  his  own  intellect,  having  the  habit  of  grummar  in  his  mind. 
Yet  I  conceive  it  is  the  readiest  way  to  the  gaining  of  this  language  to  Join 
assiduity  of  speaking  and  reading  and  writing,  and  especially  double  translating 
to  the  rules^  for  as  the  one  affordeth  us  words  and  phrases,  and  the  other  di- 
rects us  how  to  order  them  for  a  right  speech,  so  the  exercise  of  both  will  at 
last  beget  such  a  habit  in  us,  that  we  may  increase  our  ability  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand pure  Latin,  though  perhaps  tlie  rules  of  grammar  be  forgotten  by  us. 

Having  here  done  with  The  Usher^s  Duty^  I  shall  (God  willing)  go  on  to 
discover  The  Master'a  Method  in  every  particular  according  to  what  I  have  either 
practiced  myself^  or  observed  from  others  of  my  profession.  And  I  hope  this 
my  slender  discovery  vnU  excite  some  of  greater  practice  and  experience  to 
commit  also  to  public  their  own  observations,  by  whom  if  I  may  be  convinced 
that  I  have  any  where  gone  in  an  erroneous  way  I  shall  willingly  retract  mj 
course,  and  endeavor  to  steer  by  any  man's  chart  that  I  find  moro  eany  and 
Bare  to  direct  me.  In  the  meantime  I  commit  my  little  vessel  to  the  waters  all 
atone,  and  denre  God  that  whatever  dangers  attend  it,  he  would  so  protect  and 
prosper  it  that  it  may  safely  arrive  to  the  port  which  I  chiefly  aim  at,  viz.,  the 
honor  and  service  of  his  divine  majesty,  and  the  l)euefiting  of  both  church  and 
commonwealth  in  the  good  education  of  cliUdreu. 
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Chapteb  L — How  to  make  the  Scholars  of  the  fourth  Ihrm  very  pcrftct  in  (he 
art  of  Grammar  and  elements  of  Hhttoric ;  and  how  to  enter  them  upon  Greek 
in  an  eaty  ymy.  How  to  practice  them  (as  they  reaa  Tercnco,  and  Ovid  de 
Tristibus,  and  his  Mctamorpbosia,  and  Junua  LatinsD  lingmief  and  Stunnioa^ 
and  Textor's  Epistles)  in  getting  copy  of  wordi,  and  kaming  their  derivoHona 
and  differences,  and  in  varying  phrases.  Jfow  to  show  Utem  the  right  way  of 
double  iranslaiingy  and  writing  a  mof^t  pure  Latin  style.  How  to  acquaint  them 
with  aU  sorts  of  English  and  LaJtin  verses,  and  to  enable  them  to  write  famiUar 
and  elegant  epistles  either  in  EngliJih  or  Latin,  upon  aU  occasions, 

Tho  usher  having  thoroughly  performed  his  duty,  so  as  to  lay  a  suro  fbonda- 
tion  by  teaching  gpraromar  and  lower  authors^  and  using  other  helps  forcmen- 
tioned  to  acquaint  his  scholars  with  tho  words  and  order  of  tho  Latin  tongue,  as 
well  for  speaking  as  writing  it;  the  master  may  more  cheerfully  proceed  to 
build  further,  and  in  so  doing,  he  should  be  as  careAil  to  keep  what  is  well 
gotten,  as  diligent  to  add  thereunto.  I  would  adviso  therefore  tliat  tho  scholara 
of  this  fourth  form  inay, 

1.  Every  morning  read  six  or  ten  verses  (as  formerly)  out  of  tho  Latin  Testa- 
ment into  English,  that  thus  they  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  matter 
and  words  of  that  most  holy  Book ;  and  after  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  Testament,  they  may  proceed  with  it  in  like  manner. 

2.  Every  Thursday  morning  repeat  a  part  out  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  last  divided,  that  by  that  means  they  may  constantly  say  it  over  once 
every  quarter.  And  because  their  wits  are  now  rii>o  for  understanding  g^ram- 
mar  notions  wherever  they  meet  with  them,  I  would  havo  them  every  one  to 
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provide  a  paper  book  of  two  quires  in  quarto,  in  the  beginning  whereof  they 
ehould  write  the  heads  of  grammar  by  way  of  common-place,  as  they  see  it  in 
my  Latin  Grammar,  and  having  noted  the  pages,  they  should  again  write  over 
the  same  heads,  (leaving  a  larger  or  less  distance  betwixt  them,  as  they  con- 
ceive they  may  find  more  or  less  matter  to  fill  them  withal)  in  the  leaves  of 
their  book,  and  insert  all  niceties  of  grammar  that  they  find  either  in  their  daily 
lessons  or  in  perusing  otlier  books  at  spare  hours,  especially  sucli  as  either 
methodically  or  critically  treat  of  grammar;  aniongj-t  which  I  commend  Mr. 
Brinsley's  Posing  of  tlie  Accidents,  the  Animadversions  upon  JMly^s  Oram.'mar, 
Stockwood's  iJvputaiionSj  Mr.  Poole's  Kngliv^h  Accidfuts,  Utnnts'  Augh-lAittrms^ 
Phalerii  Svppltintnta  ad  Grammaikam^  Mr.  Bird's,  Mr.  Shirley's,  Mr.  Burley's, 
Mr.  Hawkins*,  Mr.  Gregory's,  Mr.  Unyno'a,  Mr.  Dane's,  Mr.  Famaby's,  and 
other  late  printed  new  Grammars,  (which  they  may  read  in  private  one  after 
another)  will  uflbrd  them  several  observations.  As  for  AuHwrts  Grammaticct 
iln</<^r^  which  are  commonly  printed  together ;  Dispauterius^  Linacer^  MdanC" 
ihon,  Valerius,  Alvarez^  Hheiuu^^  Sulpitiu.s^  TW^/tt'^,  and  the  like,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  they  may  take  the  opportunity  to  read  them,  after  they  come  to 
higher  forms,  and  pick  out  of  them  such  pretty  notes  as  they  have  not  formerly 
met  withal,  and  write  them  in  their  common-place  book.  And  because  it  may 
seem  a  needless  labor  for  every  scholar  to  be  thus  employed,  and  it  is  (almost) 
impossible  for  one  alone  to  procure  so  many  grammars,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  in  every  sdiool  of  note  there  might  be  a  library,  wherein  all  the  best 
grammars  that  can  be  gotten  might  be  kept,  and  lent  to  those  boys  that  are 
more  industriously  addicted  to  grammar  art,  and  which  intend  to  be  scholars, 
that  tliey  may  read  them  over,  and  refer  what  they  like  in  them  to  its  proper 
head.  And  to  encourage  them  in  so  doing,  the  master  may  do  well  at  the  first 
to  direct  them,  and  afterwards  at  leisure  times  to  cast  an  eye  upon  their  books, 
and  see  what  they  have  collected  of  themselves.  But  be  sure  that  they  keep 
their  paper  book  fair,  and  that  they  write  constantly  in  it,  with  a  legible  and 
even  hand. 

3.  Thus  they  may  have  liberty  to  learn  Rhetoric  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and- 
Wednesdays,  for  morning  parts.  And  to  enter  them  in  that  art  of  fine  speak- 
ing, they  may  make  use  of  Elenienia  Bhetorices,  lately  printed  by  Mr.  Dugard, 
and  out  of  it  learn  the  tropes  and  figures,  according  to  the  definitions  given  by 
TuUbus^  and  afterwards  more  illustrated  by  Mr.  Butler.  Out  of  either  of  which 
books  they  may  be  helped  with  store  of  examples  to  explain  the  definitions,  so 
88  they  may  know  any  trope  or  figure  that  they  meet  with  in  their  own  autliors. 
When  they  have  thoroughly  learnt  that  little  book,  they  may  make  a  synopsis 
of  it,  whereby  to  see  its  order,  and  how  every  thing  hangs  together,  and  then 
write  the  common-place  heads  in  a  paper  book  (as  I  have  mentioned  before 
touching  Grammar)  unto  which  they  may  refer  whatever  tliey  like  in  the  late 
English  RheioriCj  Mr.  Famaby's  Index  RheUyricus,  Susenhrotw<^  Mr.  Home's 
Compendium  Rhetorices^  or  the  like,  till  they  be  better  able  to  peruse  other 
authors  that  more  fully  treat  of  the  art,  as,  Vossixis'  FariUumes  Oratorioe^  Oraior 
exiemporcmenSf  Tssmari  exercUationes  Rketorica^  Nic.  Caussinus^  Paiot  de  efo- 
quenUa^  and  many  others ;  with  which  a  school  library  should  be  very  well  fur- 
nished for  the  scholacs  to  make  use  on,  according  as  they  increase  in  ability 
of  learning. 

These  Ekmenia  Rhetoriua^  in  their  first  going  over,  should-be  explamed  by 
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the  master,  and  conatnied  by  the  acholara,  and  ererj  example  compared  with 
its  definition.  And  the  scholars  should  now  be  diligent  of  themaulvcs  to 
observe  every  trope  and  figure  that  occur  in  their  present  autiiors,  and  when 
thej  say,  to  render  it  with  its  full  definition,  and  if  any  be  more  eminent  and 
worthy  of  observation  than  others,  to  write  it  down  in  tlieir  common-place  book» 
and  by  this  means  they  will  come  to  the  perfect  understuiidiug  of  them  in  a 
quarter  of  a  yearns  time,  and  with  more  ease  commit  it  all  to  mcuiory  by  oun- 
stant  parts,  saying  a  whole  chapter  together  at  once ;  which  afterwards  tliej 
may  keep  by  constai^t  repetitions,  as  they  do  tlieir  grammar. 

4.  When  they  have  passed  their  Rhetoric,  you  may  let  them  b('stow  those 
hours,  which  they  spent  about  it,  in  getting  the  Greek  Grammar  for  morning 
parts.  And  because  in  learning  this  language,  as  well  as  tlie  Lutin,  we  are  to 
proceed  by  one  rule,  which  is  most  common  and  certain,  I  prefer  CaindeH*t 
Greek  Grammar  before  any  that  I  have  yet  seen,  (though  periiape  it  be  not  so 
facile  or  so  complete  as  some  later  printed,  especially  tliose  that  are  sea  out  by 
my  worthy  friends,  Mr.  Busbie  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Dugard  of  Merchant 
Tailors'  School)  in  the  first  going  over  of  which,  I  would  have  tliem  to  repeat 
only  the  Greek  letters,  and  their  divisions,  the  accents,  and  eight  parts  of 
speech,  the  articles^  declensions,  and  conjugations,  the  adverbs,  coi\juuctioni^ 
and  prepositions  by  several  parts,  as  they  are  best  able  to  get  them,  and  to 
write  down  as  much  as  they  can  say  at  once  in  a  fair  paper  book,  very  exactly 
observing  and  marking  every^  accent  and  note  of  distinction.  And  tiiis  will 
quickly  enable  them  to  write  or  read  Greek  very  truly^  especially  if  they  mind 
the  abbreviated  characters,  which  are  now  lately  printed  at  the  end  of  most 
of  these  £;rammar&  This  work  will  take  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  year's 
time. 

In  the  next  half  year  they  may  get  over  the  whole  grammar  in  that  order,  as 
it  is  printed.  And  in  the  interim  thereof)  they  may  make  use  of  their  Greek 
Testament  every  morning  after  prayers,  in  like  manner  as  they  formerly  used 
theu:  Latin  one.  They  may  begin  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  which  at  the 
first  you  may  help  them  to  construe  and  parse  verbatim,  but  after  a  while  when 
they  have  gathered  strength  to  do  somewhat  of  themselves,  you  may  let  them 
make  use  of  Pasar's  Lexicon^  which  they  will  better  do  by  help  of  the  Themu, 
which  I  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
will  lead  them  to  Pcuor^  to  see  the  analysis  of  any  word  in  the  Testament  Mr. 
Dugard  hath  late^  completed  his  Lexicon  Graci  Tesiamenti  Aljl^abeticumf  unA 
cum  arpUcatione  Grammaiica  vocum  singtUarum,  inuaum  Tinmum ;  nee  non  coth 
wrdanHa  HnguUa  vocUma  appositok^  in  usum  Tfteologia  canditatorum;  which, 
were  it  once  committed  to  the  press,  as  it  now  lieth  ready  m  his  hand,  would 
be  a  most  excellent  help  to  young  sdiolars  to  proceed  in  the  Greek  Testament 
of  themselves,  in  an  understanding  and  grammatical  way.  And  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  he  publish  it  for  common  use.  When  they  have  gone  over  the 
declensions  and  conjugations,  and  are  able  to  write  Greek  in  a  very  fair  and 
legible  character,  let  tliem  write  out  the  paradigmes  of  every  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  divide  the  movable  part  of  the  words  from  the  terroinationsi  as 
you  may  see  it  done  in  Mr.  Dugard's  Budimenia  Grammatica  Grceca,  After 
they  are  thus  acquainted  with  every  particular  example,  they  may  write  out  all 
the  declensions  one  by  another,  and  the  three  voices  of  the  verbs  throughout 
all  .moods  and  tenses  in  all  oo^jugations,  that  so  they  may  more  readily  compare 
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them  one  hy  another,  and  see  what  tenfies  are  alike  or  which  are  wanting  in 
every  voice.  If  these  things  were  drawn  into  tables,  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
school,  thej  would  help  the  weaker  boj& 

And  to  supply  them  with  store  of  nouns  and  verbs,  you  may  let  them  repeat 
as  many  nouns  as  they  can  well  get  at  once,  out  of  Mr.  Gregorie's  Ninnencla- 
tara;  and  afterwards  as  many  sentences  as  they  can  well  say  at  once,  out  of 
SeideliuSy  or  the  latter  end  of  Clavis  Grceca  Ungues^  by  the  repeating,  construing 
and  parsing,  whereof  they  will  learn  all  the  primitive  words  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  be  able  to  decline  them.  And  thus  they  will  be  very  well  fitted  to 
fall  upon  any  approved  Greek  author,  when  they  come  into  the  next  form.  But 
if  you  would  have  them  learn  to  speak  Greek,  let  them  make  use  of  Posselius* 
Dialogues^  or  Mr.  Shirley's  Introductoriwn^  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek.  I 
commonly  appointed  Tuesday  and  Tliursday  aflcmoons  for  this  employment, 
before  or  afler  my  scholars  had  performed  their  other  tasks. 

6.  Terence^  of  all  the  school  authors  that  we  read,  doth  deservedly  challenge 
the  first  place,  not  only  because  TuUy  himself  hath  seemed  to  derive  his  elo- 
quence from  him,  and  many  noble  Romans  are  reported  to  have  assisted  him  in 
making  his  Comedies ;  but  also  because  that  book  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
familiar  Latins,  and  very  apt  to  express  the  most  of  our  Anglicisms  withal.  The 
matter  of  it  is  full  of  morality,  and  the  several  actors  therein  most  lively,  seem 
to  personate  the  behavior  and  properties  of  sundry  of  the  like  sort  of  people, 
even  in  this  age  of  ours.  I  would  have  the  scholars  therefore  of  this  form  to 
read  him  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  him  wholly  their  own.  To  help  tliem  in  so 
doing,  I  have  rendered  a  good  part  of  it  into  Enghsli,  answerable  to  the  Latin 
line  by  line,  in  the  adverse  page,  and  I  intend  (God  willing)  ere  long  to  complete 
the  whole,  according  to  what  I  have  formerly  undertaken  and  promised. 

Tliis  author  I  would  have  the  scholars  to  read  constantly  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  ft^r  forenoon  lessons,  taking  about  half  a 
page  at  once,  till  they  begin  to  relish  him,  and  then  they  will  easily  take  more, 
and  delight  to  be  exercised  in  liim  in  this  manner. 

1.  Let  them  write  out  every  lesson  very  fair  and  exactly,  as  they  see  it 
printed  before  them  both  in  Enghsh  and  Latin.  And  this  will  be  a  means  to 
perfect  them  in  orthography,  and  to  imprint  what  they  learn  in  that  author  in 
their  minds.  They  should  have  a  quarto  paper  book  for  this  purpose,  wherein 
nothing  else  should  be  written. 

2.  Let  them  translate  about  four  or  six  lines  grammatically  in  a  loose  paper, 
that  by  this  means  they  may  better  take  notice  of  the  way  of  construing. 

3.  Let  them  construe  the  whole  lesson,  both  grammatically  and  according  to 
the  phrase,  and  this  will  acquaint  them  with  the  proprieties  of  both  tongues. 

4.  Let  them  parse  it  according  to  the  grammatical  order,  examining  every 
word  to  the  utmost  of  what  grammar  teacheth  concerning  it,  and  this  will  make 
them  thoroughly  to  understand  Lilie,  and  sometimes  to  consult  other  grammars, 
where  he  comes  short  in  a  rule. 

6.  Let  them  cull  out  the  most  significant  words  and  phrases,  and  write  them 
in  a  pocket-book,  with  figures  referring  where  to  find  them  in  their  author;  and 
let  them  ever  and  anon  be  conning  these  by  heart,  because  these  (of  all  others) 
will  stand  them  in  most  stead  for  speaking  Latin,  or  writing  colloquies  and 
epistles. 

In  reading  this  book,  it  is  not  amiss  for  the  master  to  remind  his  scholars  of 
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the  trae  decorum  of  both  things  and  words,  and  how  fitting  they  arc  for  such 
persons  to  do  or  speak  as  are  there  represented,  and  upon  such  occasions  as 
they  did  and  spake  them.  As  in  Andria,  tliey  may  observe  not  only  in  general, 
how  apt  young  men  are  to  be  entice^  old  men  to  chide,  servants  to  deceive^ 
Ac,  but  more  particularly  tliey  may  see  how  some  men  are  more  apt  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  passion  than  others  are,  and  how  difiTcrent  their  natures  are  some- 
times, though  their  age  and  breeding  may  be  the  same.  TIius  they  Bhall  find 
Simo  and  Chromes,  two  old  citizens,  the  one  pettish  and  apt  to  overshoot  him- 
self in  many  things,  the  other  more  cahn  and  circumspect,  and  therefore  better 
able  to  pacify  and  advise  others.  Likewise  they  shall  meet  with  two  j^oung 
gentlemen,  Pamphilus  and  Charinus,  the  one  wliereo^  being  very  towardly  and 
hopeAil,  was  drawn  away  by  ill  company,  and  thereby  brought  into  much 
trouble  of  mind,  betwixt  a  fear  to  offend  Iiis  father  and  a  care  to  mukc  amends 
for  his  fault  committed ;  but  the  other  being  rash  and  childislily  di>>i>oiied,  is  set 
upon  what  he  desireth  with  sucli  eagerness  that  he  will  have  it,  tliough  it  be 
impossible  for  him  to  obtain  it,  and  he  be  utterly  ignorant  of  using  any  means 
to  come  by  it  But  above  all,  they  will  laugh  at  the  knave  Duvus,  to  read  how 
he,  presuming  upon  his  own  cunning  wit,  displcascth  Simo  and  ensnarctli  Pam- 
philus, and  at  last  brings  himself  witliin  the  compass  of  the  lash.  And  in  this 
and  other  comedies,  they  may  observe  many  remarkable  sayings  and  actions, 
which  wOl  hint  much  to  abundant  matter  of  invention  for  future  cxcnnses.  As 
when  they  hear  Davus  cry.  Hem  <ututia3  !  Fie  upon  crafl  I  they  may  take  an 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter,  as  to  say :  "  One  may  quickly  perceive,  by 
Davus  in  Terence^  what  a  mischievous  wit  will  come  to,  that  dotli  always  busy 
itself  to  circumvent  and  entrap  others;  for  this  fellow,  after  ho  had  cozened  his 
old  master,  and  unhappily  taught  his  master^s  son  to  tell  his  father  a  lie,  and 
entangle  himself  in  a  double  marriage,  and  saw  his  knavery  could  not  help  Iiim 
to  escape  his  own  danger,  was  ready  at  last  to  hang  himsi'lf ;  and  though  ho 
came  off  pretty  well  with  his  young  master,  by  condemning  himself  and  asking 
forgiveness,  and  promising  to  amend  the  matter  ho  had  utterly  spoiled ;  yet  in 
the  height  of  his  jollity,  the  old  man  catcheth  him  unawares,  and  without  hear- 
ing him  speak  a  word  for  himself)  calleth  for  Dromo,  and  makes  him  ho'iHt  him 
up,  and  carry  him  away  to  the-  house  of  correction,  and  there  to  tie  him  neck 
and  heels  together,  and  whip  him  smartly  for  tlie  roguery  he  had  done."  Such 
dictates  as  these  tlie  master  may  give  his  schohirs  sometimes  to  turn  into  pure 
Latin,  till  they  be  able  to  make  the  like  of  themselves.  And  this  is  indeed  to 
make  a  true  use  of  this  excellent  author,  according  to  what  Erasmus  directs  in 
his  golden  little  book,  Ik  Rationt  in&Utuendi  Disci}rtilo8^  which  is  worth  one^s 
perusal  that  is  exercised  in  teaching  youth. 

When  you  meet  with  an  act  or  scene  tliat  is  full  of  affection  and  action,  you 
may  cause  some  of  your  scholars,  after  they  have  learned  it,  to  act  it,  first  in 
private  amongst  themselves,  and  afterwards  in  the  open  school  before  their  fel- 
lows ;  and  herein  you  must  have  a  main  care  of  their  pronunciation,  and  acting 
every  gesture  to  the  very  life.  This  acting  of  a  piece  of  a  comedy  or  a  colloquy 
sometimes,  will  be  an  excellent  means  to  prepare  them  to  pronounce  ora- 
tions with  grace,  and  I  have  found  it  an  especial  remedy  to  expel  that  sub- 
rustic  bashfulness  and  unresistible  timorousness  which  some  children  are 
naturally  possessed  withal,  and  which  is  apt  in  riper  years  to  drown  many 
good  parts  in  men  of  singular  endowments. 
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6.  Tbeir  afternoon  paits,  on  Mondays  and  Wedneedajs,  may  be  in  Jismui, 
LaHna  Lingtux^  which  book  should  ha  often  read  over,  because  it  will  at  onoe 
furnish  thorn  with  the  knowledge  of  words  and  things,  into  the  reasons  (^ 
which  they  will  now  be  more  industriously  inquisitive  than  formerly ;  because 
their  present  years  teach  them  to  be  more  discui*8ive  in  their  understanding,  as 
growing  more  towards  men.  And  therefore  in  this  book  they  should  not  only 
first  mind  the  signification  and  grammatical  construction  of  words,  but  secondly, 
endeavor  to  gitin  a  copy  of  good  and  proper  words  for  expres^sion  of  one  and 
the  same  thing,  so  that  they  may  not  only  tell  you  that  ctomus  but  also  (Bdes  is 
Iiatin,for  a  house,  and  that  decor  and  puic/iritudo  are  Latin  for  beauty  as  well  as 
forma ;  and  in  finding  such  synonyms  as  these,  they  may  be  helped  as  well  by 
dictionaries  as  by  frequent  reading.  Thirdly,  they  may  with  every  part  bring  a 
piece  of  tlie  index  translated  into  English.  Fourthly,  because  they  must  now 
begin  to  use  their  judgment  in  the  right  choice  of  words,  (when  they  find  many 
heaped  together)  it  were  not  amiss  to  let  them  inquire  the  original  out  of 
Rider's  Latin  Dictionary^  or  Bockman's  de  Onginibus  LaHna  lingiKB ;  and  to 
consider  the  differences  that  are  betwixt  words  of  the  same  signification;  which 
they  may  learn  out  of  Ausom'w  Popma^  Laureniiua  Vdlia^  Corneli^is  Fronto, 
Varro  de  lingua  Latina,  and  the  like  books  fit  to  be  kept  in  the  school  library. 

7.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  have  this  form 
employed  in  some  of  Tully's  Epistles,  (either  those  collected  formerly  by  Stur» 
mius,  or  those  of  late  made  u^e  of  in  Westminster  School) ;  but  Sturmius's  I 
rather  prefer  as  more  easy  to  begin  withal ;  the  others  may  be  used  aflerwarda^ 
together  with  Textor's  Epistles.     And 

1.  I  would  have  them  be  exercised  in  double  translating  these  Epistles,  so  as 
to  render  many  of  them  into  good  English,  and  after  a  while  to  turn  the  same 
again  into  Latin,  and  to  try  how  near  they  can  come  to  their  author  in  the  right 
choice  and  orderly  placing  of  words  in  every  distinct  period.  And  because  the 
author's  style  and  expression  will  in  many  particulars  seem  hard  to  those  that 
have.not  formerly  read  some  of  his  Epistles,  I  have  thought  good  at  first  to  give 
my  scholars  a  taste  of  an  epistolary  style,  by  translating  A  Centnry  of  Select 
Episiies,  out  of  TuUy  and  other  choice  authors,  making  the  English  answer  to 
the  Latin,  period  by  period.  And  these  I  cause  them  to  write  over,  and  in  so 
doing,  to  take  notice  of  the  placing  of  every  word,  and  its  manner  of  significa- 
tion. By  this  means  they  both  better  themselves  in  orthography,  and  easily 
become  so  acquainted  with  Tully's  expressions,  that  they  can  adventure  to  con- 
strue any  of  his  epistles  of  themselves,  and  turn  them  into  English,  as  they  see 
I  have  done  the  like  before  them. 

2.  Then  do  I  cause  them  (as  I  said)  to  make  double  translations  of  them- 
selves; one  while  writing  down  both  the  English  and  Latin  together,  as  they 
construe  it,  (which,  some  call  metaphrasis,  an  example  or  two  whereof  you  may 
Bee  in  Merehant  Tailors'  School  Probation)  and  another  while,  and  most  fre- 
quently, writing  the  English  out  of  the  Latin  by  itself,  which,  within  ten  days 
after,  they  try  how  to  turn  into  the  like  good  Latin  again.  And  this  is  the  way 
that  Mr.  Brinsley  so  much  commendeth,  and  Mr.  Ascham  was  moved  to  think 
to  be  only  or  chiefly  the  fittest  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining  of  any 
tongue. 

3.  After  they  are  grown  pretty  quick  in  translating  both  ways,  you  msj 
write  them  down  a  little  English  epistle  of  like  matter  and  words  to  that  in 
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their  book,  directed  to  some  of  their  own  acquaintance,  which  thej  may  turn 
into  Latin,  period  after  period,  by  themaelrea.  To  begin  therefore  with  the 
firat  Epistle  in  Shmtihu,  which  may  be  written  down,  trantdated  thus: — 

M.  T.  C.  TereifUict^  SahUem  plurimam  dieii, 
Mark  Tully  Cicero  aendeth  hearty  comm^dations  (to  his  wife)  Tereniieu 

Si  wtleSy  bene  est,  ego  valeo. 

If  you  be  in  good  health,  it  is  well:  I  am  in  good  health. 

Kos  quoUdie  tabdlarioi  vetiros  expectamus^  qui  si  venerint^  fariasse  erimua  eer • 
titfres^  quid  nohia  faciendum  sity  faciemusque  te  station  certiorem. 

We  every  day  expect  your  letter-posts ;  when,  if  they  come,  we  slmll  be.per^ 
haps  more  certain  what  we  are  to  do,  and  we  will  certify  you  forthwith. 

Valetudinem  tuam  eura  diUgenUr^  vale. 

Look  diligently  to  your  health,  farewelL 

Calendis  Septembris, 

Tlie  first  day  of  September. 

And  you  may  show  them  how  to  imitate  it,  (obsc^ng  our  English  manner 
of  writing  letters)  thus : 

To  his  very  loving  friend  Mr.  Stephen  Primato,  at  the  Seven  Stars,  near  New* 

gate,  London,  these. 
Amantissimo  suo  amico  Domino  SU-phano  Primato  ad  insigne  Septentrionum 

juxia  novam  portam  Loudinensem^  haace  dabis. 
Most  sweet  Stephen : — 

If  you  be  all  in  good  health  at  London,  it  is  very  well ;  wo  are  all  very  well 
at  Bamet :  the  Lord  God  be  praised. 

Stephane  meUUissime  ;— 

Si  vos  omnes  Londini  vdUHa^  optim^  est ;  nos  quidem  omnes  Bameta  valenuu  : 
Laudetur  Ik/minus  Jkus, 

I  have  every  day  expected  a  letter  from  you,  for  this  whole  week  together, 
which,  if  it  come,  is  like  to  be  very  welcome  to  me ;  I  pray  you  thercforo  write 
to  me  and  let  me  know  what  you  do,  and  I  will  write  back  again  to  you  fortli- 
witlu 

Ego  quotidie  litfras  iuaSj  per  hone  totam  hefniomadem  expedavi;  qua  si  venerint 
gratissinuB  miJii  futurcB  nmt ;  wo  igitur  ut  ad  me  scrihas^  et  certiorem  me  facias^ 
quid  agisy  et  ego  statim  ad  te  rescribam. 

Give  your  mind  diligently  to  learning.     Farewell  heartily. 

Studio  literarum  diUgenter  incumbe.     Vale/eUciter 

Your  most  loving  friend  Robert  Burrowb. 

Amantissimus  iuus  amicus  Robertus  Buerowi& 

Bameta,  Octob,  4,  1659.  "^ 

Tliey  may  imitate  the  same  epistle  again  in  framing  an  answer  to  the  partic* 
ulars  of  the  foregoing  letter  after  this  manner,  observing  the  form  of  composition 
ratlier  than  the  words. 

To  his  very  much  respected  friend  Mr.  Robert  Burrows,  near  the  Mitre  at  Bamet, 

these  deliver. 

ObservarUiasimo  suo  amico  Bobtrto  Burrowes^  haud  iia  procul  d  MUrA  Bameim, 

haace  dabis. 
Dear  Robert : — 

I  am  very  glad  I*  am  certified  by  your  letter  that  you  and  all  our  fKenda  are 

in  good  health.    Lo^  I  have  now  at  last  sent  you  my  letter,  which  I  am  torrj 
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that  I  have  made  you  so  long  to  look  for  before  it  came  to  your  hand.  And 
forasmuch  aa  you  desire  to  know  what  I  do,  I  thought  good  to  certify  you  that 
I  am  wholly  busied  at  my  book,  insomuch  as  I  could  willingly  find  in  my  heart 
to  die  at  my  studies :  so  true  is  that  which  we  sometimes  learned  in  our  Aed- 
dents — To  know  much  is  the  most  pleasant  and  sweetest  life  of  alL  Toa  need 
not,  therefore,  persuade  mo  further  to  give  my  mind  to  learning,  which  (truly  to 
speak  plainly)  I  had  much  rather  have  than  all,  even  the  most  precious  jewels 
in  the  world.    Farewell,  and  write  as  often  as  you  can  to 

Your  very  loving  friend,  Stephen  Pbimatb. 

Ckarissime  Raberte : — 

Qu6d  ex  tuts  Uteris  certior  fiam^  te,  et  omncs  nostros  bene  vaJere^  magnopere 
gaudeo.  Ecct,  nostras^  jam  tandem  ad  te  misi  Quas,  quoniam  in  causd  fui^  tU 
dttUiUs  ejcpecteSy  priusquam  ad  vos  venerini,  vehementer  doleo.  Cdm  atUem  quid 
ego  agam,  scire  cttpias ;  certiorem  te  facere  velim^  me  totum  in  libris  esse  occth 
patum ;  usque  aded^  ut  vel  einori  stadiis  mihi  dvice  erU:  Jta  verum  est^  quod  i 
Budimentis  Grammatics^  olim  ebibimus ;  MuUum  scire  est  vita  jucundissima, 
Non  igitur  opus  est,  ut  xdterius  mihi  suadeas,  studio  Uierarum  et  doctrines  incmn^ 
here,  quos  quidem  {ut  plane  loquar)  omnibus  gemmis^  vel  prttiossissimis  cvpidissimi 
malim.     T  o/e,  et  literas  qudm  stpistime  mitte  ad 

AmanUssimum  tui,  Bobertum  Burrows. 

Thus  you  may  help  them  to  take  so  much  as  is  needful  and  fit  for  their  pur- 
pose out  W  any  Epistle,  and  to  alter  and  apply  it  fitly  to  their  several  occasions 
of  writing  to  their  friends ;  and  where  Tully's  expressions  will  not  serve  them, 
let  them  borrow  words  and  phrases  out  of  the  books  that  they  have  learned, 
(but  especially  out  of  Terence)  and  take  care  to  place  them  so  that  they  may 
continually  seem  to  imitate  Tully's  form  in  writing  epistles,  though  they  be  not 
altogether  tied  to  his  very  words.  And  this  I  give  as  a  caution  both  in  speak- 
ing and  vnriting  Latin,  that  they  never  utter  or  write  any  words  or  phrases 
which  they  are  not  sure  they  have  read  or  heard  used  in  the  same  sense  that 
they  there  intend  them. 

It  were  necessary  for  them,  as  they  proceed  in  reading  epistles,  to  pick  out 
all  such  familiar  expressions  as  are  incident  to  be  used  in  writing  letters,  and  to 
note  them  in  a  paper  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  digested  into  certain  places, 
that  they  may  help  themselves  with  them  as  they  have  occasion ;  you  may  see 
a  precedent  hereof  in  Fabntius's  Elegantioe  Pueriles,  And  because  the  same 
phrase  is  not  often  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  words,  they  should  now  strive  to 
get  more  liberty  of  expressing  their  minds  by  learning  to  vary  one  and  the  same 
phrase  both  in  English  and  Latin,  sometimes  ex  tempore,  before  the  master,  and 
sometimes  amongst  themselves  by  writing  them  down,  and  then  appealing  to 
the  master  to  judge  who  hath  done  the  best.  To  enter  them  upon  this  work, 
you  may  first  begin  with  Mr.  Clark's  Duxoratarius,  and  then  make  use  of  that 
excellent  book  of  Erasmus  de  copiA  verborum,  which  was  purposely  by  him 
intended  and  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  Paul's  School,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
so  little  made  use  of  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  in  England. 

To  encourage  them  to  begin  to  write  of  themselves,  and  to  help  their  inven- 
tion somewhat  for  inditing  epistles,  you  may  take  this  course  at  once  with  a 
whole  form  together,  which  I  have  experienced  to  be  very  easy,  and  generallj 
pleasing  to  young  scholars. 

1.  Ask  one  of  your  boys,  to  whom  and  for  what  he  is  minded  to  write  a  let- 
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ter;  and,  according  as  he  shall  return  jou  an  answer,  give  him  some  general 
instructions  how  to  do  it 

2.  Then  bid  him  and  all  his  fellows  let  jou  see  which  of  them  can  best  indite 
an  English  letter  upon  that  occasion,  and  in  how  short  a  time. 

3.  Let  them  eve(y  one  bring  his  own  letter  fairly  written,  that  jou  maj  show 
them  how  to  amend  the  imperfections  you  find  in  it 

4.  Take  his  that  hath  done  the  best,  and  let  every  one  give  you  an  ezprea- 
sion  of  his  own  gathering  for  every  word  and  phrase  that  is  in  it,  and  let  it  be 
different  (if  it  may  be)  from  that  which  another  hath  given  already  before  him. 

5.  As  they  give  in  their  expressions,  do  you,  or  an  able  scholar  for  you,  wriie 
them  all  down  in  a  paper,  making  a  note  that  directeth  to  the  place  to  which 
they  belong. 

6.  Then  deliver  them  the  paper,  and  let  every  one  take  such  words  or  phrase 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  composition  of  an  epistolary  style  (so  tliat  he  take 
not  the  same  that  another  useth)  and  bring  the  letter  written  (airly,  and  turned 
out  of  English  into  Latin.  And  thus  you  sliall  find  the  same  epistle  varied  so 
many  several  ways,  tiiat  every  boy  will  seem  to  have  an  epistle  of  his  own,  and 
quite  differing  in  words  from  all  those  of  his  fellows,  though  the  mutter  be  one 
and  the  same. 

To  help  the  young  beginners  to  avoid  barbarisms  and  Anglicisms,  (to  wliich 
they  will  be  very  subject^  if  not  timely  prevented)  you  may  make  use  of  a  little 
English  and  Latin  Dictionary  in  octavo,  which  resolves  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
lating either  way,  and  Mr.  Walter's  useful  Bo(^  ofParticks^  which  is  lately  printed ; 
as  also  Mr.  WilHs'  Anglkisins  Latinized^  and  Mr.  Clerk *s  Phraseologia  Puerilis; 
not  to  mention  Taradinw^  or  Dr.  Ilawkius'  Particulx  LtUiiuz  Oraiionis,  which 
may  be  afterwards  made  u.se  of,  when  scholars  grow  towards  more  perfection  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  can  read  them  without  your  help.  But  for  their  further 
assistance  in  this  most  profitable  and  commendable  kind  of  exercise,  1  coinmend 
unto  you  Mr.  Clerk's  Epistolographia,  and  Eraismus'  De  conscribendus  Episiolui ;  to 
which  you  may  add  Buchleri  Theaaurtia  co/iscrif)tndarum  EpistoUirurfi,  Vcrepceua 
de  conscrihtndis  Epialolis^  and  others  fitting  to  be  reserved  in  the  school  library 
for  your  scholars  to  peruse  and  collect  notes  out  of|  at  their  leisure  hours.  He 
that  will  be  excellent  in  any  art  must  not  only  content  himself  with  the  best 
precedents,  which  in  many  particulars  may  (perhaps)  exceed  all  others,  but  also 
now  and  then  take  notice  what  otliers  have  attempted  in  that  kind,  and  some- 
times be  shall  find  the  meanest  to  afford  him  matter  of  gfXKl  use.  And  there- 
fore I  would  advise  that  the  scholars  in  the  upper  forms  may  often  employ 
themselves  in  perusal  of  all  TuJJij\s  Epi6tles^  and  sometimes  in  those  of  Pliny, 
Seneca,  Erasmus,  Lipsius,  Manutius,  Aseham,  Politianus,  and  whatever  they 
find  in  the  school  library,  (which  should  indeed  be  very  well  furnished  with 
epistolary  books)  that  out  of  them  they  may  learn  to  express  their  minds  to  the 
full  upon  any  subject  or  occasion,  to  whomsoever  they  write,  and  to  use  a  style 
befitting  both  the  matter  and  persons,  be  they  never  so  lofty  or  mdsL 

After  this  form  is  once  well  entered  to  write  epistles  of  themselves,  they  may 
make  two  epistles  every  week,  (one  in  answer  to  the  other)  to  be  ^own  fairly 
on  Saturdays,  so  they  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  on  one  side,  because 
great  heed  should  be  taken  in  the  composing  of  them. 

And  let  this  rule  be  observed  in  performing  these  and  all  manner  of  exercises, 
that  they  never  go  about  a  new  one  till  they  have  finished  what  they  began.    It 
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were  better  for  scholars  sometimes  to  do  one  and  the  same  exercise  twice  or 
thrice  over  again,  tliat  in  it  they  may  see  and  correct  their  own  errors  and  striye 
to  outdo  themselves,  ttian  by  flipping  ih>m  one  work  to  another,  and  leaving 
tliat  in  their  hands  incomplete,  to  get  an  ill  habit  of  posting  over  business  to 
little  or  no  purpose.  Nan  qudm  mtUUim  secT  qudm  bene^  should  be  remembered 
in  scholars'  ezercise& 

8.  Their  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  first  half 
year  (at  least)  may  be  in  Ovid's  little  book  De  tristUms^  wherein  they  may  pro- 
ceed by  six  or  eight  verses  at  a  lesson,  which  they  sliouJd  first  repeat  memorUer 
as  perfectly  as  they  can  possibly,  because  the  very  repetition  of  the  verses,  and 
much  more  the  having  of  them  by  heart,  will  imprint  a  lively  pattern  of  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters  in  their  minds  and  furnish  them  with  many  good 
authorities. 

2.  Let  them  construe  verbatim^  and  if  their  lesson  be  harder  than  ordinary,  let 
them  write  it  down  construed. 

3.  Let  them  parse  every  word  most  accurately,  according  to  the  grammatical 
order. 

4.  Let  them  tell  you  what  tropes  and  figures  they  find  in  it,  and  give  you 
their  definitions. 

6.  Let  them  scan  every  verse,  and  after  they  have  told  you  what  feet  it  hath 
in  it,  and  of  what  syllables  they  consist,  let  them  give  the  rule  of  the  quantity 
of  each  syllable,  why  it  is  long  or  short;  the  scanning  and  proving  verses,  being 
the  main  end  of  reading  this  author,  should  more  than  any  thing  be  insisted 
upon,  whih«t  they  read  it  And  now  it  will  be  requisite  to  try  what  inclination 
your  young  scholars  have  towards  poetry :  you  may  therefore  let  them  loam  to 
compose  English  verses,  and  to  inure  them  so  to  do,  you  should 

1.  Let  them  procure  some  pretty  delightful  and  honest  English  poems,  by 
perusal  whereof  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  harmony  of  English 
poesy.  K.  Hardwick's  late  translation  of  Mantuan,  Mr.  Sandys  of  Ovid^  Mr. 
Oglesby's  of  Virgil^  will  abundantly  supply  them  with  heroic  verses,  after  they 
can  truly  and  readily  make  which,  they  may  converse  with  others  that  take  lib- 
erty to  sport  it  in  lyric  verses;  amongst  all  which,  Mr.  Herbert's  Poems  ate 
most  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  and  next  to  them  (I  conceive) 
Mr.  Quarles'  Divine  Poems,  and  his  Divine  Fancies ;  besides  which,  you  may 
allow  many  others  full  of  wit  and  elegance ;  but  be  sure  you  admit  of  none 
which  are  stufied  with  droUery  or  ribaldry,  which  are  more  fit  to  be  burnt  than 
to  be  sent  abroad  to  corrupt  good  manners  in  youth. 

2.  After  they  are  thus  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  meter,  you  may 
cause  them  to  turn  a  fable  of  ^sop  into  what  kind  of  verso  you  please  to  appoint 
them ;  and  sometimes  you  may  let  them  translate  some  select  epigrams  out  of 
Owen,  or  those  collected  by  Mr.  Famaby,  or  some  emblems  out  of  Alciat,  or  the 
like  fiourisb^  of  wit,  which  you  think  will  more  delight  them  and  help  their 
fancies.  A  A  when  you  see  that  they  begin  to  exercise  their  own  wits  for  en- 
largement and  invention,  you  may  leave  them  to  themselves  to  make  verses 
upon  any  occasion  or  subject ;  yet  to  furnish  them  with  rhymes,  epithets^  and 
variety  of  elegmt  expressions,  you  may  let  them  make  use  of  the  pleasant  En- 
glish Parnassus,  composed  by  the  true  lover  of  the  muses,  Mr.  Joshua  Poole, 
my  quondam  school-fellow  at  Wakefield,  who,  like  another  Daphnii^  may  truly 
be  said  (what  I  now  sigh  to  write)  to  have  been  at  the  blue  house  in  Hadl^ 
Parish,  now  daily  in  my  sight,  Formosi  pecoris  custos,  farmosior  ^se. 
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When  5^u  have  taught  them  truljr  to  Rcan  and  prove  any  kind  of  Latin  vcnve, 
and  made  them  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  poetizing  in  English,  you  may  prepare 
them  further  for  making  Latin  verses  out  of  their  present  autliors,  thus: 

1.  Take  a  distich  or  two  which  they  know  not  where  to  find,  and  transpose 
the  words  as  different  as  may  be  from  a  verse,  and  when  you  have  made  one  to 
construe  them,  dismiss  them  all  to  their  seat**,  to  tr}'  who  can  turn  them  flrst 
into  true  verses  without  one  anotlier's  suggi'sting.  When  they  Iiave  all  dis- 
patched, cause  him  whom  you  conceive  to  be  the  weakest  to  compare  what  he 
hath  done  with  his  author,  and  to  prove  his  verses  by  the  rules  of  Prosodia. 

2.  You  may  sometimes  set  them  to  vary  one  and  the  same  verse,  by  trans- 
posing the  same  words  as  nmny  sevenil  ways  as  they  can.  Thus  this  verso 
may  be  turned  one  hundred  and  four  ways : 

E^it  inea  apes  ChrUtus  bolus  qui  dt  cruce  pt-ndet. 

And  sometimes  you  muy  cause  tlicm  to  k(.>ep  the  stuno  sense,  and  alter  the 
wcirds.  Thus  this  distich  is  found  in  Mr.  Stock  wood's  ProtjyiaiMsma  iSdioLas- 
tuum,  to  be  vaijcd  four  hundred  and  lifly  ways: 

Liwiue  cnpido  jecur^  cordi  quoqw:  parcitOj  si  vis  Figert,  jvje  alio^  ttla  cruenta  loco. 

To  direct  and  encourage  your  young  scholars  in  turning  versos,  you  muy 
make  use  of  tlie  book  last  mentioned,  and  for  furtiier  instructions  concerning 
making  verses,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Clerk's '/>^u;  r(tetirus. 

9.  To  enable  your  scholars  yet  more  to  write  good  Latin  in  prose,  and  to  pre- 
pare Uiem  further  for  verses  by  reading  poetical  books  which  abound  with  rich 
expressions  of  fancy,  I  would  have  them  spend  the  next  half  year  in  Ovid^ 
MttamwphosUy  out  of  which  author  you  may  make  choice  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  profitable  arguments,  which  it  is  best  for  you  yourself  to  construe  and 
explain  unto  them,  that  they  may  dispatch  the  more  at  a  lesson,  and  with  more 
ease.    When  they  come  to  say, 

1.  Let  them  repeat  four  or  six  verses  (which  you  judge  most  worthy  to  be 
committed  to  memory)  by  heart 

2.  Let  them  construe  the  whole  lesson  verbcUim^  minding  the  propriety  of  the 
words,  and  the  elegance  of  every  phrase. 

3.  Let  them  parse  every  word  grammatically,  as  they  have  been  used  to  do 
in  other  authors. 

4.  Let  them  give  you  the  tropes  and  figures,  the  derivations  and  differences 
of  some  words,  and  relate  Kuch  hif>tori(>s  as  the  proper  names  will  hint  at,  which 
they  may  peruse  beforehand  in  their  dictionary.  And  let  them  not  forget  to 
scan  and  prove  every  verse,  and  to  note  more  diflflcult  quantities  of  some  syl- 
lables. 

6.  Let  them  strive  (who  can  best)  to  turn  the  fable  into  English  prose,  and  to 
adorn  and  amplify  it  with  fit  epitliets,  choice  phrases,  acute  sentences,  witty 
apothegms,  lively  similitudes,  pat  examples,  and  proverbial  speeches,  all  agreeing 
to  the  matter  of  monility  therein  couched ;  all  which  they  should  divide  into 
several  periods  and  turn  into  proper  Latin,  rightly  placed  according  to  the  rules 
of  rhetorical  composition. 

6.  Let  them  exercise  their  wits  a  little  in  trying  who  can  turn  the  same  into 
the  greatest  variety  of  English  verses. 

Mr.  Sandy's  translation  of  this  book,  in  folio,  and  Mr.  Rosse's  EnffV^h  -Vj/- 
i^otogist,  will  be  very  delightful  helps  to  your  scholars  for  the  better  under- 
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Standing  thereof;  nnd  if  to  these  you  add  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  little  book  Dt 
Sapientid  veterwm,  Natales'  coines^  and  Verdorius's  Imagines  Deorum^  Lexicon 
Geographicum,  Poeticum,  et  HUstoricum^  and  the  like,  fitting  to  be  reaenred  for 
your  scholars'  use  in  the  school  library,  it  will  invite  them  like  so  many  bees  to 
busy  themselves  sucking  up  matter  and  words  to  quicken  their  invention  and 
expression ;  and  if  you  would  have  those  in  this  form  acquainted  with  variety 
of  Latin  verses,  and  how  to  change  them  one  into  another,  you  may  sometimes 
exercise  them  in  Buchanan's  Psalms^  and  partly  out  of  Vossius^s^  partly  out  of 
Mr.  Lloyd's  Grammar  lately  printed,  you  shall  find  sufficient  store  and  several 
kinds  of  verses  to  delight  and  profit  them  withal. 

Whereas  Wits'  Commonwealth  is  generally  imposed  upon  young  scholars  to 
translate  out  of  English  into  Latin,  and  I  observe  it  very  difficult  to  be  done  by 
reason  of  the  many  uncouth  words  and  mere  Anglicisms  that  are  in  it,  con- 
cerning which  they  can  not  any  way  help  themselves  by  common  dictionaries 
or  phrase-books,  I  have  thought  good  to  frame  an  alphabetical  index  of  every 
English  word  and  phrase  therein  contained,  with  figures  pointing  to  the  chapter 
and  verse  where  it  is  used,  and  showing  what  Latin  or  Greek  expression  is. 
most  proper  to  be  made  in  that  place. 

And  this  I  would  have  annexed  to  that  useful  book,  that  by  help  thereof  the 
scholars  may  of  themselves  be  able  to  translate  those  pretty  sentences  out  of 
English  into  Latin  orderly  composed,  and  afterwards  with  the  same  ease  out  of 
Latin  into  Greek!  If  the  stationers  do  not  accord,  that  they  may  be  printed 
together,  know  that  the  Index  may  be  had  single  by  itself,  as  well  as  the  book, 
and  he  that  buyeth  the  one  can  not  well  be  without  the  other ;  they  are  both  so 
necessary  and  nearly  related  to  one  another. 

They  in  this  form  may  learn  the  Assembly's  lesser  Catechism  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  is  elegamtly  translated  into  those  languages  by  Doctor  Harmar. 

Thus  then  in  short,  I  would  have  them  employed:  1.  In  reading  out  of  the 
Latin  Testament  every  morning,  till  they  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  Greek,  which 
may  then  take  place.  2.  In  repeating  a  grammar  pmrt  every  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 3.  In  learning  rhetoric  when  they  have  done  that.  4.  Camden^s  Greek 
Grammar  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  for  morning  parts.  5.  In 
using  Tsrence  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  for  forenoon 
lessons.  6.  In  Janua  Latina  Limjuoe.  for  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  7.  In  some  of  Sturmiua'  or  Textor's  EpisW's  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  and  Shirley's  Introductorium  after  Praxis  ended.  8.  In 
Quid  de  Tristibus  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  in  the  afternoon  for  the  first, 
and  in  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  for  the  second  half  year.  They  may  translate  four 
verses  every  night  out  of  Wits^  Cammonipealth,  and  say  lessons  on  Saturdajrs  in 
the  Assembb/s  Catechism ;  and  by  the  diligent  improvement  of  these  books  to 
their  several  uses,  they  may  first  become  perfectly  ready  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  rhetoric.  2.  They  may  got  copy  of  words 
and  learn  to  know  their  derivations  and  difierences,  as  also  how  to  vary  phrasea 
3.  They  may  gain  the  right  way  of  double  translating  and  writing  a  pure 
Latin  style.  4.  They  may  bo  helped  in  their  invention  and  easily  taught  to 
make  all  sorts  of  English  and  Latin  verses,  and  to  write  familiar  and  elegant 
epistles  upon  all  occasions ;  for  the  performance  of  all  which  works,  though 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  pains  may  seem  to  be  required  in  the  master,  and 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  diligence  may  be  thought  to  be  exacted  of  the  scholars 
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above  what  is  usual  in  many  schools^  yet  a  little  experience  wUl  evidence  that 
all  things  bemg  orderiy  and  seasonably  done,  will  beconfe  easy  and  pleasing  to 
both  after  a  very  little  while.  And  if  the  niaster  do  but  consider  with  himself 
and  inform  his  scholars  that  they  shall  ail  ere  long  reap  the  sweet  of  their  pres- 
ent labors,  by  a  delightful  and  profitable  perusal  of  the  choicest  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  whom  as  they  must  strive  to  imitate,  so  they  may  hope  to 
equal  in  the  most  noble  style  and  lofly  strains  of  oratory  and  poesy ;  it  will  en* 
courage  them  to  proceed  so  cheerfully  that  they  will  not  be  sensible  of  any  toil 
or  difficulty,  whilst  in  a  profiting  way  they  pass  this  form  and  endeavor  to  come 
to  the  next,  which  we  intend  to  treat  of  in  the  following  chapter. 

n. — How  to  teach  scholars  in  the  fiffR  Form  to  keep  and  improve  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammars,  and  Rhetoric.  How  to  acquaint  them  with  an  Oratory ^  style 
and  pronunciation.  Bow  to  help  them  trandate  Latin  into  Greek,  and  to  make 
Greek  verses,  as  they  read  Isocrates  and  Tbeognis.  How  th^  may  profit  iceU  in 
reading  Virgil,  and  easily  learn  to  make  yood  themes  and  elegant  versts  wiUi  de- 
light and  certainty.     And  what  Catechisms  thty  may  learn  in  Greek. 

Though  it  may  seem  a  needless  labor  to  prescribe  directions  for  the  teaching 
of  the  tw<^pper  forms,  partly  because  I  fiud  more  written  concerning  them 
than  the  rest,  and  partly  because  many  very  omiaent  and  able  schoolinastera 
employ  most  of  their  pains  in  perfecting  them,  every  one  making  use  of  such 
authors  and  such  a  method  as  in  his  own  discretion  he  judgeth  lx>st  to  make 
them  scholars ;  not  to  say  that  the  scholars  themselves,  (being  now  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  and  having  gotten  a  good  under- 
standing (at  least)  of  the  Latin  tongue,  by  tlie  frequent  exercise  of  translating 
and  speaking  Latin,  and  writing  colloquies,  epistles,  historical  and  fabulous  nar- 
ratives and  the  Uke,  besides  reading  some  school  authors  and  other  helpful  and 
profitable  books,  will  be  able  in  many  things  to  proceed  without  a  guide,  addict- 
ing their  minds  chiefiy  to  those  studies  which  their  natural  genius  dOth  most 
prompt  them  to,  either  concerning  oratory  or  poetry ;  yet  I  think  it  requisite  for 
me  to  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  and  to  show  what  course  I  have  constantly  kept 
with  these  two  forms,  to  make  them  exactly  complete  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  as  perfect  orators  and  poets  in  both  as  their  young  years  and 
capacities  will  suffer ;  and  to  enter  them  so  in  the  Hebrew  as  that  they  may  be 
able  to  proceed  of  themselves  in  that  holy  language,  whether  they  go  to  tho 
university,  or  are  otherwise  disposed  to  some  necessary  calling,  which  their 
parentH  or  friends  think  fitting  for  them. 

And  first,  I  most  heartily  entreat  those  (especially  that  are  my  loving  friends 
and  acquaintance)  of  my  profession,  whose  years  and  experience  are  far  beyond 
mine,  that  they  would  candidly  peruse  and  kindly  interpret  what  I  have  written, 
seeing  I  desire  not  by  any  means  to  impose  any  thing  too  magisterially  upon 
them  or  others,  but  freely  to  communicate  to  all  men  what  I  have  for  many 
years  kept  private  to  myself,  and  hath  by  some  (whose  single  judgment  may 
sufficiently  Siitisfy  me)  been  importunately  thus  given  to  tlie  press;  and  if  in 
any  particular  I  seem  to  them  to  deviate  from  or  fall  short  of  what  I  aim  at, 
viz.,  a  facilitating  the  good  old  way  of  teaching  by  grammar,  authors,  and  exer- 
cises, I  shall  take  it  as  a  singular  token  of  love  that  they  acquaint  me  with  it, 
and  if  by  this  rush-candle  of  mine  they  please  to  set  up  their  own  tapers,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  receive  greater  light  by  them,  and  be  ready  to  walk  in  it  more  vigor- 
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oubIj.    In  the  interim  I  go  on  with  mj  disoovery  touching  the  fifth  form,  which 
I  would  have  empIoy6d  in  this  manner: 

1.  Let  them  and  tlie  form  above  tliem  read  daily  a  dozen  verses  out  of  the 
Gfreek  TestamtrU  before  the  saying  of  parts. 

2.  Let  them  reserve  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and  Eleme)ita  Rhetoricea 
for  weekly  parts,  to  bo  said  only  on  Thursday  mornings,  and  so  divided  that 
they  may  bo  sure  to  go  over  them  all  once  every  quarter.  By  this  means  they 
will  keep  them  in  constant  memory,  and  have  more  time  allotted  them  for  pe- 
rusing authors  and  dispatch  of  exercises.  You  must  not  forget  at  every  part  to 
let  them  have  your  help  of  explication  of  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  places 
before  they  recite,  and  after  thoy  have  reci.ted  to  make  such  diligent  examination 
as  that  you  may  be  sure  they  undurstiind  what  they  learn. 

And  to  make  them  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  accents  and  dialects  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  you  may  (besides  those  few  rules  in  their  grammar)  let  them 
daily  peruse  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Franklin's  little  book  7>e  OpOoroviaj,  which  is  ex- 
cellently helpful  to  young  Gra^cians,  and  when  they  grow  stronger,  that  Ap- 
pendix de  Dialertis  at  the  end  of  Scapula  will  be  worth  their  reading  and  ob- 
serving. It  would  be  good  sometimes  to  make  them  compare  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammar  together,  and  to  see  wherein  they  agree  and  wH^rein  they 
differ,  but  especially  in  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  for  this  purpose  Vechntri  Hth- 
lonexia  will  be  of  excellent  use. 

And  as  I  have  directed  before  how  scholars  should  have  a  commonplace- 
book  for  the  Latin  grnmmar,  so  I  do  hero  also  for  the  Greek  desire  that  after  it 
is  learnt,  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  synopsis,  and  that  digested  into  commonplace 
heads,  to  which  they  may  easily  refer  whatever  they  read  worth  noting  out  of 
any  Greek  grammar  they  peruse.  And  that  they  may  more  freely  exi)atiate  in 
such  books,  it  were  good  if  they  had  Mr.  Busby's  Grammar^  Cl^onard,  Scotus^ 
Chrysolora,  Cepvrinus,  Gaza^  UrhaniiA.%  Canintus,  Gretseruff,  Pos^ehi  Si/ntaxis^ 
and  as  many  as  can  be  gotten,  lx)th  ancient  and  moderti,  laid  up  in  the  school 
library,  to  collect  annotations  out  of,  as  their  lei.sure  will  best  permit ;  and  you 
will  scarce  imagine  to  what  exactness  a  boy  will  attain,  and  what  a  treasure  of 
good  notes  he  will  have  heaped  up  in  these  two  years'  time,  if  he  be  moderately 
industrious,  and  now  and  then  employ  himself  in  collecting  of  his  own  accord-; 
and  I  may  add  that  scholars  of  any  ordinary  ingenuity  will  delight  more  to  be 
doing  something  at  their  book,  which  they  well  understand,  than  to  be  trifling 
and  rambling  up  and  down  about  idle  occasions. 

3.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  usual  and  commendable  to  bring  on  children  towards 
perfection  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  they  proceed  in  oratory  and  poetry  in  the 
Latin,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  exercise  these  two  forms  in  such  authors  as  are 
commonly  received  and  may  prove  most  advantageous  to  them  in  all  these ;  yet 
herein  I  inay  seem  to  differ  from  some  others,  that  instead  of  granmiar  j)art8, 
(which  I  reserve  to  be  constantly  repeated  everj'  Thursday)  I  would  have  this 
form  to  learn  some  lively  patterns  of  orator}',  by  the  frequent  and  familiar  uso 
whereof)  and  the  knowledge  of  the  histories  themselves  to  which  they  relate, 
they  may  at  last  obtain  the  art  of  gallant  expression,  and  some  skill. to  manage 
future  affairs,  it  beuig  requisite  for  a  scholar,  more  than  any  man,  to  be  expert 
in  speaking  and  doing. 

At  first  therefore  for  morning  parts  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays, 
I  would  have  them  exercised  in  ApVtthonius,  (if  it  can  bo  gotten,  as  I  desire  it 
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miy  be  reprinted)  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Out  of  which  book  I  would  liave 
tltem  translate  the  fiiblea  and  thowt?s  (so  as  lo  fiuish  at  least  one  every  week) 
into  pure  En^ish,  and  to  repeat  them  (U'in^  trauslatod)  in  both  lan{n>Agi>is  that 
by  that  means  they  may  gain  the  method  of  these  kiud^  of  exercises  and  inure 
tliemselves  to  pronunciation.  When  they  have  gone  over  them,  they  may  next 
translate  ThU^'s  six  Paradoxes,  and  pronounce  thorn  alrH)  in  Knglish  and  1/itin, 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  And  aflerwards  they  may  proceinl  in  tho!«e  pithy 
orations  which  are  purposely  collected  out  of  AiUtuff^  Lity,  Tacitus^  tuul  V*m'n- 
i*i$  Curtiu<j  baring  the  hl:>torics  of  their  occHHions  sumimirily  »vt  down  bi*fi>re 
them.  And  of  these  I  would  have  them  constantly  to  iraiisUilc  one  ever}'  day 
into  EDgli:ih,  beginning  wiili  those  tliat  are  the  shortest,  and  once  a  wtvk  to 
SwHtc  amongst  themselves  who  can  best  pronouncH>  them  lH>th  in  Kn^li^Ul  and 
LatiD.  I  know  not  what  others  may  think  of  tliis  tas^,  but  I  have  eX{KTieiKvd 
it  to  be  a  most  effectual  mean  to  draw  on  my  scholars  to  enmlato  one  ti  not  her 
who  could  make  the  best  exercises  of  their  own  in  llio  most  rhotoriciil  Htylo, 
and  have  often  seen  the  most  basliful  and  IcuHt  promising  lH>yH  outstrip  thoir 
fellows  in  pronouncing  with  a  courui^e  and  comely  giMtun* ;  and  for  bringing  up 
this  use  lirst  in  my  scliool,  I  must  here  thank  that  nuHlest  and  ingenious  giMi- 
tleman,  Mr.  Edward  Perkins,  who  was  then  my  uslier,  for  advising  me  to  wM 
upon  it.  For  I  found  nothing  that  I  did  formerly  to  put  aueli  a  R|)irit  into  my 
scholars  and  make  them,  like  so  many  nightingiiles,  to  contend  who  could  /i4Xira 
yiXiuK  most  melodiously  tunc  his  voice  and  frame  a  style,  to  pronounce  and  imi- 
tate the  foremen tioned  orations. 

4.  Their  forcn(X)n  lessons  on  ifondaya  and  Wednesdays  may  bo  in  Isorratfjt^ 
and  to  mako  them  more  attend  the  Greek, 

1.  Let  them  (at  first  esjKKjially)  translate  every  lesson  by  way  of  interlineary 
writing  according  to  the  grammatical  order. 

2.  Let  them  parse  the  whole  lesFon  in  that  onler,  and  give  you  the  variation 
and  derivation  of  the  most  difficult  nouns  and  verbs  througiiout,  and  the  rules 
of  svntax  and  of  the  accents. 

3..  Let  them  pick  out  the  phrases  and  more  eh'gant  words  as  llicy  go  along, 
and  write  tliem  in  a  paper  book,  and  trunscribe  what  Hi'ntenetfs  they  meet  wilhiU 
into  their  commonplaco-book.  After  they  are  well  entered,  you  may  enuso 
them  to  translate  the  Greek  into  elegant  I^iitin,  and  on  Fridays,  wiieii  tluiy 
come  to  ref>eat,  to  render  their  own  Latin  into  (ireek,  which  they  should  en- 
deavor to  write  down  very  true  and  fair  without  any  help  of  tln?ir  autlujr,  who 
Ls  then  to  be  thrown  aside,  but  afterwards  compared  with  what  they  have  done. 

Three  quarters  of  a  year  (I  conceive)  will  be  Kufficit-nt  to  exercise  them  iu 
Isocrate.%  till  they  get  a  perfect  knowledge  of  etymology  and  syntax  in  («reek, 
which  they  will  more  easily  attain  to,  if  out  of  this  author  (es|>ecially)  you  t«*ii<rh 
them  to  translate  such  examples  most  frec|uently  as  may  8(?rve  to  explirato 
those  rules  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  Ltitin  grammar,  and  very  Hcl(h>m 
occur  in  the  Greek  one,  which  tlioy  commonly  read  And  then  you  may  let 
them  translate  a  psalm  out  of  English  into  I^fitin,  Aid  out  of  liUtin  into  Gr«*ck, 
and  compare  them  with  the  Scptuagint  Psalter.  Afterwards  you  may  givo 
them  some  of  Demosthenes'  Seninnces  or  similies,  (ooUect^jd  by  \a>\u\m),  or  of 
Posselius'  Apot}iegma  in  Latin  only ;  and  let  them  turn  them  into  Gn-ek,  when 
they  have  done  which,  you  may  let  them  see  the  authors,  that  by  them  they 
may  discover  their  own  iailings  and  endeavor  to  aoieud  ih<;m« 
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Their  lessons  then  for  the  fourth  quarter  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
should  be  in  JTieognis^  in  wliich  most  pleasing  poet  they  may  be  taught  not  only 
to  construe  and  parse,  as  formerly,  but  also  to  mind  the  dialects,  and  to  proTe 
and  scan,  and  to  try  how  to  make  hexameter  and  pentameter  Greek  verses,  aa 
they  formerly  did  Latin  ones,  out  of  Ovid  de  Distibus.  And  here  I  must  not 
forget  to  give  notice  to  all  tliat  are  taken  with  this  author,  that  Mr.  Castilion^s 
Ptcdectiones  (which  he  sometimes  read  at  Oxford,  in  Magdalen  College,  and  Mr. 
Langley,  late  schoolmaster  of  Paul's,  transcribed  when  he  was  student  there) 
are  desirous  to  see  the  light,  were  they  but  helped  forward  by  some  stationer 
or  printer  that  would  a  little  consider  the  author's  pains.  I  need  give  the  work 
no  more  commendation  than  to  say  that  (besides  Mr.  Langley  who  wrote  it  long 
ago)  Mr.  Busby,  Mr.  Dugard,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  some  others  of  note,  have  seen 
the  book,  and  judged  it  a  most  excellent  piece  not  only  to  help  young  scholars 
in  the  understanding  of  Tfieognis,  but  also  to  furnish  them  with  abundant  matter 
of  invention,  and  to  be  a  precedent  to  students  in  the  universities  whereby  they 
may  learn  to  compose  such  kind  of  lectures  upon  other  poets,  either  for  their 
own  private  recreation  or  more  public  reading.  Screvelii  Lexicon  Manuals  will 
be  very  useful  to  this  form  for  parsing  their  lessons;  and  Crarthii  Ltxicon  (which 
is  annexed  to  it),  liulandi  Synonymia,  Morelii  Dicttonarium,  BiUii  Lo^:vtiones^ 
Devarius  de  Gnxcis  particulis,  Posselii  Calliyraphia^  for  translating  Latin  into 
Greek ;  but  nothing  is  more  available  to  gain  a  good  style  than  a  frequent  imi- 
tation of  select  pieces  out  of  Isocratea  and  DemaHhenes,  and  translating  one 
while  out  of  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  another  while  out  of  Latin  into  Greek. 

6.  For  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  I  make  choice  of  Justin 
as  a  plain  history,  and  full  of  excellent  examples  and  moral  observations,  which 
for  the  easiness  of  the  style  the  scholars  of  this  form  may  now  construe  of  them- 
selves, and  as  you  meet  with  an  historical  passage  that  is  more  observable  than 
the  rest,  you  may  cause  every  one  of  them  to  write  it  down  in  English  as  well 
as  he  can  possibly  relate  it  without  his  book,  and  to  turn  it  again  into  good 
Latin.  By  this  means  they  will  not  only  well  heed  the  matter,  but  also  the 
words  and  phrases  of  this  smooth  historian.  And  afler  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  year,  you  may  make  use  of  Ccesar^s  Commentaries  or  Ltxcius  Florus  in  this 
manner,  intermixing  some  of  Erasmus'  Colloquies  now  and  then  for  variety's 
sake. 

6.  Their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondajra  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Janua  Lin- 
guarum  Grceca^  translated  out  of  Latin  by  Theodorus  Siraonius,  which  they  may 
use  as  they  formerly  did  the  Janua  Lutince  LingucB,  viz.,  after  they  have  con- 
strued a  chapter  and  analyzed  some  harder  nouns  and  verb.**,  you  may  let  them 
try  who  can  recite  the  most  Greek  names  of  things  and  tell  you  the  most  Greek 
words  for  one  Latin  word,  and  show  their  derivations  and  differences  and  the 
rules  of  their  several  accents.  And  to  acquaint  them  the  better  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  words  comprised  in  that  book,  you  may  cause  them  at  every 
part  to  write  out  some  of  the  Latin  index  into  Greek,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
index  into  Latin,  and  to  no§^  the  manner  of  declining  nouns  and  verbs,  as  the 
dictionaries  and  lexicons  will  show  them. 

1,  VirgU^  the  prince  and  purest  of  all  Latin  poets,  doth  justly  challenge  a 
place  in  school-teaching,  and  therefore  I  would  have  him  to  be  con.«tantly  and 
thoroughly  read  by  this  form  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  for  afternoon  lessons. 
They  may  begin  with  ten  or  twelve  verses  at  a  lesson  in  the  Eclogues^  which 
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tbej  maj  first  repest  memoriier  as  well  as  thej  can  possiblj.  S.  Constroe  and 
parae^  and  scan  and  prore  exacUj.  3.  Give  the  tropM  and  figures,  with  their 
definitions.  4.  Note  out  of  the  phrases  and  epithets^  an&  other  elegances.  6. 
Oive  the  historiua  or  descriptions  belonging  to  the  proper  names,  and  their 
etymologies. 

Bnt  after  they  are  well  acquainted  with  this  ezceUent  poet,  let  them  take  the 
quantity  of  an  eclogue  at  onoe^  not  minding  so  much  to  con  their  lessons  by 
heart,  as  to  understand  and  examine  them  well  and  often  OTor,  according  to  the 
directions  which  Erasmus  gives,  De  modo  repetenda  kctionis,  which  Mr.  Langley 
caused  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  LiUy^s  Grmtimar  by  him  corrected,  and  Mr. 
Clark  hath  worthily  inserted  in  his  Dux  Cframmaticua,  There  are  several  trans- 
lations of  Virgil  into  English  verse,  by  the  reading  whereof  young  scho^aramay 
be  somewhat  helped  to  understand  the  Latin  better,  but  of  all  the  rest  Mr. 
Ogilby  hath  done  it  most  completely,  and  if  his  larger  book  may  be  procured  for 
the  school  library,  the  lively  pictures  will  imprint  the  liiHtoriofl  in  scholare' 
memories,  and  be  a  means  to  heighten  their  fiincies  witii  conceits  answerable  to 
the  author's  gallant  expressions.  After  they  have  pnsHed  the  Qtorgics  by  tho 
master's  help,  he  may  leave  them  to  read  the  ^-Ent-ads  by  tlieniselvcfl,  buying 
Cerda  or  Serviwi  at  hand* to  resolve  them  in  places  more  difQcuIt  for  them  to 
construe,  though  Mr.  Famaby's  Notes  ujpon  Virgil  will  assist  them  ever  and 
anon. 

As  they  read  this  author,  you  may  cause  them  sometimes  to  relate  a  plco-^ing 
story  in  good  EnglUh  prose,  and  to  try  who  can  soonest  turn  it  into  olognnt 
Latin,  or  into  some  other  kind  of  verses  which  you  please  to  appoint  for  them, 
either  English  or  Latin,  or  both. 

8.  On  Tuesdays  in  the  afternoon  you  may  cause  them  sometimes  to  translate 
one  of  JSk)p>  Fables^  and  sometimes  one  of  JEliarCs  Histories^  or  a  chapter  in 
Epictetus^  out  of  Greek  into  English,  and  then  to  turn  its  English  into  Latin,  and 
out  of  Latin  into  Greek.  And  on  Thursdays  in  tho  afternoon  they  mny  turn 
some  of  Mr.  Famaby*s  Epigrammcda  SeUcia  out  of  Greek  into  Ijatin  and  Knglish 
verses,  and  some  of  JEnop's  Ibbles  or  JkiUy's  Sentences  into  Latin  and  afterward! 
into  Greek  verses. 

You  need  not  always  let  your  scholars  have  these  Greek  books,  but  some- 
times dictate  to  them  what  you  would  have  them  writo,  nnd  after wnnls  let  them 
compare  their  own  doings  with  their  author,  to  discover  their  own  fallings,  and 
this  will  be  a  means  to  help  them  to  write  Greek  truly  of  themselveH ;  you  may 
sometimes  dictate  a  colloquy,  or  epistle,  or  a  sentem^e,  or  a  sliort  hisUjry  in  En- 
glish, and  let  them  write  it  in  Latin  or  Greek  as  you  speak  it,  and  hy  this  yott 
may  try  their  strength  at  any  time,  and  prepare  them  for  extemprjrary  exor- 
cises. 

9.  Now  forasmuch  as  tliis  form  is  to  be  employed  weekly  in  making  themes 
and  verses,  which  they  can  never  well  do  except  they  be  funiished  witli  matter 
beforehand,  I  would  have  them  provide  a  large  commonplace-l>o')k,  in  which 
they  should  write  at  least  those  heads  which  Mr.  Famaby  hatli  set  down  in  his 
Index  Rhetoricus^  and  then  busy  themselves  (especially)  on  T\ww\hyn  and 
Thursdajrs  in  the  afternoon,  after  oth«.T  ta<>ks  ended,  to  coWt^X  1.  Bhort  hist^^rina 
out  of  Plutarch^  Valerius  Maximus,  Jufttin^  Catsar^  lAtciwi  Fhru^^  Iavij^  Pliny ^ 
Pmsus  MedtOa  ffitloria,  jElianus,  ftc.  2.  Apologue*  and  Fables  out  (tf  ^^tp, 
PhadruB,  Ovid,  Naiak9  Ccmes^  kc    3.  Adages  out  of  Adagia  Bekcia,  RroMmi 
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Adagio,  Drax*B  BCbHioiheca  Scholasiica^  &c  4.  Hieroglyphics  out  of  PieriM 
and  Gawsinw^  Ac.  5.  Emblems  and  Bymbols  out  of  Akiai^  Beza^  Quarles,  Reu^ 
nerus^  Ofiartanus,  &d  6.  Ancient  law.s  and  customs  out  of  IHodorus^SicubiS^ 
Fauius  Mmutius,  Plutarch^  kc  7.  Witty  sentences  out  of  Golden  Grore^  Moral 
Philoaophy^  Sjihinx  Philosophical,  Wits^  Commomc€<xU\  Flores  Doctorum^  TuJBy*8 
Sentences^  Demosihenis  Sententux^  Ewhiridion  Morale^  Stobcms,  EUiica  Cirero- 
niana,  Gruteri  Fhrilegium,  Ac.  8.  Rlietorical  txornatious  out  of  I'o&sftt*,  Far^ 
naby^  Butkr^  &c.  9.  Topical  places  out  of  Cau*^inu8,  Tresmams^  OraUrr  Extern- 
poraneuSy  Ac.  10.  Descriptions  of  things  natuml  and  artificial  out  of  Orina 
PictuSy  CaussinuSy  Plinius,  &q.  1  may  not  forget  TexUyr's  Ojfficina^  Lyco'sthtnea^ 
Erastni  Apoihcgraata,  Carolina  ApoUiegmaUi,  and  PolyanOiea,  which,  together 
with  all  that  can  be  got  of  this  nature,  should  be  laid  up  in  the  school  library 
for  scholars  to  pick  what  they  can  out  of,  besides  what  tliey  read  in  their  own 
authors. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  I  would  have  them  use  them  is  thus :  Having  a 
thome  given  them  to  treat  of,  as  suppose  this : 

Nbn  (Bstus  semper  fuerit,  componite  nidoSy 

Let  them  first'  consult  what  they  have  read  in  their  own  authors  concerning 
IhmpuSy  JEhis,  occasio  or  opporianitas^  and  tiien,  2.  Let  every  one  take  one  of 
those  b<K)k8  forementioned  and  see  what  ho  can  find  in  it  for  his  purpo^,  and 
write  it  down  under  one  of  tha'se  heads  in  his  commonplace-book,  but  first  let 
the  master  see  whether  it  will  suit  the  theme.  3.  Let  them  all  read  what  they 
have  written  before  the  master,  and  every  one  transcribe  what  others  have  col- 
lected into  his  own  book ;  and  thus  they  may  always  have  store  of  matter  for 
invention  ready  at  hand  which  is  far  beyond  what  their  own  wit  is  able  to  con- 
ceive. Now  to  furnish  themselves  also  with  co])y  of  good  words  and  phrases, 
besides  what  they  have  collected  weekly  and  what  hath  been  already  said  of 
varying  them,  they  should  have  these  and  the  like  books  reserved  in  the  school 
library,  viz.,  Sylva  Synonymoruvi^  Callitpia^  Jluisse's  pfirases,  WificJt ester's 
phrases,  IJoy&b  phrases,  Ihmaby^s  phrases,  EncJUrvIion  Oratorium,  Clark^s 
Pfiraseologin  and  his  English  Adages ;  Willis*  Anglicisms,  Barren's  Dictionary^ 
Uulcel  or  rather  Biggins*  Dictionary;  Drax*s  BiUioVieca,  Parei  Calligraphia, 
Manutii  phrases,  A  little  English  Dictionary,  IGnio.,  and  Walker's  Particles;  and 
if  at  any  time  they  can  wittily  and  pithily  invent  any  thing  of  their  own  brain, 
you  may  help  them  to  express  it  in  good  Latin,  by  making  use  of  Cuopir's  Du> 
(ionary,  either  as  himself  directeth  in  his  preface  or  Phakrius  will  more  fuUy 
show  you  in  his  Supplementa  ad  Grammaticam. 

And  to  draw  their  wonls  and  matter  into  the  form  of  a  theme  with  ease,  let 
them  have  sound  patterns  to  imitate,  because  they  in  every  thing  prevail  to  do 
it  soonest  and  surest 

First  therefore  let  them  peruse  that  in  Merchant  Tailors'  ScJiool  Prolmtion  JBtwh^ 
and  then  those  at  the  end  of  Winehestefs  phrasts,  and  those  in  Mr.  Clark's 
FarmtdcB  Oratori<x;  and  afterwards  they  may  proceed  to  Uiose  in  Aphthonius, 
Rudolphua  Agricola^  Catineus,  Loricheus,  and  the  Uke,  and  learn  how  to  pros- 
ecute the  several  parts  of  a  theme  more  at  large  by  intermixing  some  of  those 
Fbrmtda  Oraxorict  which  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Famaby  have  collected,  which  are 
proper  to  every  part,  so  as  to  bring  their  matter  into  handsome  and  plain  order, 
and  to  flourish  and  adcnru  it  neatly  with  rhetorical  tropes  and  figures,  always  * 
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regarding  the  composition  of  words,  so  as  to  make  them  run  in  a  pure  and  even 
stjle,  according  to  the  best  of  their  authora,  which  they  must  always  observe 
as  precedents. 

But  the  best  way  (as  I  conceive)  to  encourage  children  at  the  first  against 
any  seeming  difficulty  in  this  exercise  of  making  themes  is  this:  Afloryou  liave 
shown  them  how  to  find  matter,  and  where  to  help  themselves  with  words  and 
phrases,  and  in  what  order  they  are  to  dispose  the  parts,  and  what  formulas 
they  are  to  use  in  passing  fVom  one  to  another ;  propound  a  theme  to  them  in 
English  and  Latin,  and  let  them  strive  who  can  soonest  return  you  the  best 
exordium  in  English,  and  then  who  can  render  it  into  the  best  Laitin,  uud  so  you 
may  proceed  to  the  narration  and  quite  through  every  {)art  of  a  thcnie,  not  tying 
them  to  the  words  of  any  author,  but  giving  them  liberty  to  contract  or  enlarge 
or  alter  them  as  they  please,  so  that  they  still  contend  to  go  beyond  them  in 
purity  of  expression.  This  being  done,  you  may  dismiss  them  to  adventure  to 
make  every  one  his  own  exercise  in  English  and  Latin,  and  to  bring  it  fairly 
written,  and  be  able  to  pronounce  it  distinctly  memorikr  at  a  time  appointed. 
And  when  once  you  see  they  have  gained  a  perfect  way  of  making  themes  of 
themselves,  you  may  let  them  go  on  to  attain  the  habit  by  their  own  constant 
practice,  ever  and  anon  reminding  tliem  what  places  in  their  authors  (as  they 
read)  are  most  worthy  of  notice  and  imitation,  and  for  what  purposes  tliey  may 
serve  Miem. 

10.  Touching  learning  to  scan  and  prove  and  make  all  sorts  of  verses,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  former  chapter ;  now  for  diligent  practice  in  this  kind  of  exercise, 
they  may  con^antly  comprise  the  sum  of  their  themes  in  a  distich,  tetrastich, 
hexastich,  or  more  verses,  as  they  grow  in  strength.  For  invention  of  further 
matter  upon  any  occasion  or  subject  they  are  to  treat  upon,  tliey  may  some- 
times imitate  places  out  of  the  purest  poets,  (which  Mr.  Famaby's  Ind**jc  Poeticwf 
will  point  them  to,  besides  what  they  find  in  F lores  Foefarum  and  Sahinna  de 
Carminibus  od  veUtrum  imitationem  artijkwse  componendis,  at  the  beginning  of 
Tkxiar^s  Epiftles^  will  further  direct  them)  and  pometimcs  paraphrase  or  (as  some 
term  it)  metaphrase  upon  a  piece  of  a  historian  or  orator,  endeav#lng  in  a  lively 
way  to  express  in  verse  what  the  author  hatli  written  in  prose,  and  for  this  Mr. 
Home  hath  furnished  you  with  two  examples  in  this  excellent  x«<P«^<^xfa,  de 
fi8u  AtUhoris, 

For  variety  and  copy  of  poetical  phrases,  there  are  many  very  good  helps, 
viz.,  Fhrasts  FoeHcOf  besides  those  of  Mr.  Famaby's ;  uErarium  Fofticum^  Bn' 
chiridion  Foeticum^  Fes  Virgilianay  Artvi  Foeticcs  Compmdium^  Thesaurus  FoH' 
icitf,  and  others,  worthy  to  be  laid  up  in  the  school  library.  Tsxior  will  suffi- 
ciently supply  choice  epithets,  and  Smetii  Froaodia  will  afford  authorities, 
(which  is  lately  comprised  and  printed  at  the  end  of  lAUy's  Grammar.)  But  for 
gaining  a  smooth  way  of  versifying,  and  to  be  able  to  express  much  matter  in 
few  words  and  very  fully  to  the  life,  I  conceive  it  very  necessary  for  scholars  to 
be  frequent  in  perusing  and  rehearsing  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  afterwards  sudi 
kind  of  poets  as  they  are  themselves  delighted  withal,  either  for  more  variety  of 
verse  or  the  wittiness  of  conceit's  sake.  And  the  master  indeed  should  cause 
his  scholars  to  recite  a  piece  of  Ovid  or  VirgU  in  his  hearing  now  and  then,  that 
the  very  tune  of  these  pleasant  verses  may  be  imprinted  in  their  minds,  so  that 
whenever  they  are  put  to  compose  a  verse,  they  make  it  glide  as  even  as  those 
in  their  authors.  Mr.  Boese  in  hia  VirgUius  Evangelizana  will  easily  show  how 
t  young  scholar  may  imitate  Virgil  to  the  life. 
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From  this  little  that  hath  been  said,  they  that  have  a  Datural  aptness  and 
delight  in  poetry  may  proceed  to  more  exquisite  perfection  in  that  art  than  any 
rules  of  teaching  can  reach  unto ;  and  there  are  very  few  so  meanly  witted,  but 
by  diligent  use  of  the  directions  now  given  may  attain  to  so  much  skill  as  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  any  verse,  and  upon  a  fit  occasion  or  subject  to  compose  a 
handsome  copy,  though  not  so  fluently  or  neatly  as  they  that  have  a  natural 
sharpness  and  dexterity  in  the  art  of  poetry. 

11.  When  they  in  this  form  have  gone  thrice  over  the  ABaerrMy's  Catechiam 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  they  may  proceed  in  NowtVa  CkiUchism^  or  the  PakdinaJte 
Catechiam  in  Greek. 

And  now  to  sum  up  all  concerning  the  fifth  form,  1.  Let  them  read  con- 
stantly twelve  verses  at  least  in  the  Greek  ThstamerU^  before  parts.  2.  Let  them 
repeat  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and  Etementa  Rhetoricea  on  Thursday 
mornings.  3.  Let  them  pronounce  orations  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wedq^ 
'  days,  instead  of  parts,  out  of  Livy,  Ac  4.  Let  their  forenoon  lessons  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  be  in  Isocrates  for  three  quarters  of  a  year's  space,  and  for  the 
fourth  quarter  in  TJieognis.  5.  Let  their  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days be  in  JusiirCa  History^  and  afterwards  in  C€esar*a  Commentaries^  Lucius 
FioruSf  or  Erasmua*  CoUoquiea.  6.  Let  their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days be  in  Janud  linguarum  Grceca^  and  7.  Their  afternoon  lessons  in  VirgiL 
8.  Let  them  on  Tuesdays  in  the  afternoon  translate  out  of  Greek,  jEsop'^Fahlea^ 
jEliah'a  Histories,  Epictetus,  or  Famahfs  E^igrammata.  9.  Let  them  be  em- 
ployed weekly  in  making  a  theme,  and  10.  In  a  copy  of  verses.  11.  Let  them 
say  Nowets  Catechiam  or  the  Palatinnte  Catechiam  on  Saturdays.  By  this  means 
they  will  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and 
be  able  to  peruse  any  orator  or  poet  in  either  language,  and  to  imitate  their 
expressions  and  apply  what  matter  they  find  in  them  to  their  own  occasions. 
And  then  they  may  courageously  adventure  to  the  sixth  and  highest  form. 

III. — Ebw  to  enter  the  acJiolara  of  the  aixth  Form  in  Hebrew,  How  to  employ 
ihem  in  readi^  the  best  and  most  difficult  authors  in  Latin  and  Greeks  and  htno 
to  acquaint  them  with  all  manner  of  school  exercises,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew. 

This  sixth  form  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  credit  of  a  school,  and  the  master 
commonly  delighteth  most  in-teaching  it,  because  therein  he  seems  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  those  labors  which  he  hath  bestowed  formerly.  His  care  therefore  is  to 
exercise  them  in  everything  that  may  complete  a  scholar,  so  that  whether  they 
be  privately  examined  or  upon  any  public  solemnity  required  to  show  their 
parts,  they  may  satisfy  them  that  desire  an  account,  and  gain  to  themselves 
applause.  And  whereas  I  observe  more  variety  in  teaching  this  form  than  the 
rest,  because  almost  every  master  observes  a  several  method  in  reading  such 
authors  as  himself  best  liketh,  I  will  not  much  trouble  myself  to  declare  what 
others  do,  but  as  plainly  as  I  can,  discover  what  course  I  have  hitherto  taken  to 
enable  these  highest  scholars  to  shift  for  themselves. 

1.  Make  them  read  (at  least)  twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greek  Testament  into 
Latin  or  English,  or  out  of  the  EngUah  or  Laiin  l\sstament  into  Greek,  every 
morning,  before  they  say  parts. 

2.  Let  them  repeat  parts  (as  they  did  before)  out  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars  and  Elementa  Rhetoricea  every  Thursday  morning,  and  give  account 
of  what  grammatical  or  rhetorical  notes  they  have  collected  and  written  fiiirly 

in  their  conunonplace-books  for  those  arts.    Besides  the  books  which  I  formerly   ^ 
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mentioned^  I  desire  that  Godenii  observationum  lingua  Laiiiia  Anakcta  tt  PnAf 
kmata  Grammaiiea  mtky  be  made  uae  of  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Their  parts  on  Mondays,  Tuesdajs  and  Wednesdays  may  be  to  learn  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  is  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  would  be  acquainted 
with  the  original  of  the  Bible,  and  is  not  yery  difficult  to  attain  to,  because  it 
goeth  word  for  word  with  our  English,  and  is  not  so  copious  in  words  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  And  whereas  many  defer  the  Hebrew  to  be  learned  at  the 
university,  I  may  say  it  is  rarely  attained  there  by  any  that  have  not  gotten  (at 
least)  the  rudiments  of  it  beforehand  at  a  grammar  school 

Now  for  tlie  entering  of  them  upon  this  holy  lang^ge,  I  conceive  Buxtorfg 
EpiUnne  is  the  best  introduction  of  Hebrew  grammar ;  partly  because  it  is  the 
most  used  in  schools,  and  partly  because  most  easy  fur  young  scholars  to  appre- 
hend; though  some  prefer  J/or/tniuj,  others  B(^ar»itne,  others  ^y/iomo,  otherg 
Bkbeliu8f  and  others  Harologium  ffthrea  lingtut^  before  it.  Now  iu  teaching 
Buxtorft  you  may  read  your  scholars  a  part  of  it,  and  cause  them  again  to  read 
it  over  perfectly  in  your  hearing,  and  then  let  tliem  get  it  by  heart,  as  they  did 
other  parts,  and  when  they  recite  be  sure  to  examine  how  well  they  understand 
it  As  they  go  over  this  grammar  they  should  write  out  the  letters  and  chiefest 
rules,  but  especially  the  declining  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  all  the  para- 
digms, of  the  conjugations  both  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  characters,  with  their 
proper  significations;  and  this  will  cause  them  to  muid  the  diflfercnt  sliape  of 
the  consonants  and  vowels  and  accents,  and  help  to  strengthen  their  memory 
in  getting  the  rules  by  heart.  They  may  get  every  day  a  certain  number  of 
Hebrew  roots,  together  with  their  grammar  parts,  out  of  some  uomcnclator  or 
lexicon. 

After  they  have  learned  the  grammar,  you  may  exercise  them  in  those  texts 
of  Scripture  annexed  as  a  praxis  at  the  end  of  it,  which  they  must  exactly  con- 
strue and  parse,  and  write  fairly,  by  way  of  interlineary. 

As  they  go  over  the  Psalter  they  may  sometimes  translate  their  lessons  into 
Latin,  and  read  them  out  of  Latin  into  Hebrew  in  a  paper  book.  Then  they 
may  with  &cility  run  along  the  Psalter,  having  Tossani  syUabus  geminus  to  help 
them  in  every  word.  Afterwards  they  may  proceed  in  tlio  Proverbs,  Ecclo- 
siastes.  Job,  of  themselves ;  but  be  sure  they  be  well  acquainted  witli  the  rules 
of  finding  a  radix  in  Buxtorft,  or  Pagnine,  or  the  like  useful  Lexicon^  wliich  are 
fit  to  be  reserved  in  the  school  library.  Though  it  be  found  a  tiling  very  rare, 
and  is  by  some  adjudged  to  be  of  httle  use,  for  school-boys  to  make  exercises  in 
Hebrew,  yet  it  is  no  small  ornament  and  commendation  to  a  school  (as  West- 
minster School  at  present  can  evidence)  that  scholars  are  able  to  make  orations 
and  verses  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  or  otlier  oriental  tongues,  to  the  amazement  of 
most  of  their  hearers,  who  are  angry  at  their  own  ignorance,  because  they  know 
not  well  what  is  then  said  or  written.  As  for  orations,  they  may  be  translated 
out  of  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  help  of  Schindleri  Petiiagloiton,  Buxiorfiwf^  Pagnine 
Crinesius^  or  Trostius^  Lexicon ;  and  for  verses,  Bxixtorfs  Tfiesaurtis  will  afford 
some  rules  and  precedents,  and  Aviani  Clavis  Poeseos  Sucra  all  sorts  of  rhythms. 

They  that  are  more  industriously  studious  in  the  Hebrew  may  profit  them- 
selves very  much  by  translating  Janua  Lingriarum  into  that  language. 

This  that  I  have  said  may  seem  enough  to  be  learnt  at  school,  but  if  one 
desire  to  learn  those  oriental  tongues  m  which  the  great  Bible  is  now  happily 
l»rinted,  (by  the  great  vigilance  and  mdustry  of  Doctor  Walton,  who  hath  carried 
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on  tho  work  to  the  honor  of  this  nation,  the  comfort  of  the  poor  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  til©  encouragement  of  good  literature,  in  the  midst  of  distracting 
times)  ho  may  make  use  of  Jntroduclio  ad  leetioneni  Unguarum  Orientalium, 
and  of  the  Lexiam  (wliich  I  conceive  ere  this  time  is  well-nigh  finislied)  made 
on  purpose  to  explicate  the  words  of  the  Bible  according  to  their  several  lan- 
guages, viz.,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritaij,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic^ 
Armenian,  and  Coptic,  which  is  a  kind  of  Egyptian  tongue. 

4.  Their  forenoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Hesiod^s 
Epya  Kt  hpihxi,  which  they  may  now  construe  and  parse  of  themselves  by  help 
of  the  Latin  translation,  and  Paaor  upon  it,  or  Screvelii  Lexiron;  only  yourself 
may  now  and  then  illustrate  some  harder  places  out  of  Cerapine  and  Mdano- 
ViorCs  Commentary^  published  by  Johannes  Frisius  Tigurinus ;  and  cause  them 
to  paraphrase  in  Greek  upon  such  lessons  as  are  full  of  excellent  matter,  and 
which  are  worth  getting  by  heart. 

When  they  have  gone  over  this,-  they  may  proceed  in  like  manner  to  Ilomer^ 
in  which  they  may  help  themselves  out  of  Clavis  Uomerica  or  Lfxicon  Umner- 
icum^  or  those  Qtwrundum  verhorum  Themaia  at  the  end  of  Scopulx  Lexicon, 
You  may  illustrate  the  difiBcult  places  in  him  out  o{  Eustaihius^  Commentary^ 
and  let  your  scholars  write  some  of  his  narrations  in  good  I^atin  and  Greek 
phrase.  Chapman's  English  translation  of  Homer  will  delight  your  scholars  to 
road  in  at  leisure,  and  cause  them  better  to  apprehend  the  series  of  his  poetical 
discourses.  "When  they  are  well  acquainted  with  this  father  of  poetry,  (which 
will  bo  after  they  have  read  two  books  cither  of  his  Hiad  or  Odyssey)  you  may 
let  them  proceed  to  Pindar^  and  after  they  have  tasted  some  of  his  odes  by  the 
help  of  Benedictus^  Oymmentary^  you  may  at  last  let  them  make  use  of  LycO' 
phroUf  which  they  will  better  do,  having  Cnnterus  or  Zetzius  to  unfold  his  dark 
meaning,  and  Longolii  Lexicon  to  interpret  and  analyze  most  of  his  uncouth 
words. 

5.  Their  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  may  be  in  Xcnophon's 
xipt  Kvp0  natSciaf  for  the  first  quarter  or  somewhat  longer,  and  aflcrwards  in 
some  of  Euripides'  and  Sophocles'  Tragedies^  which  you  please  to  pick  out,  to 
enable  them  for  the  rest;  and  if  to  these  you  add  a  few  o^  Aru^tophanes'  Com- 
edieSf  which  they  may  better  understand  by  the  help  of  Msottts  upon  him,  I 
suppose,  you  may  turn  them  to  any  other  Greek  author,  and  they  will  give  you 
a  reasonable  account  thereof,  having  but  a  little  time  allowed  them  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  and  necessary  subsidiaries  at  hand  to  help  themselves  withal  in  case 
they  be  put  to  a  stand. 

6.  Their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Ant.  de 
Laiibegeois  Breviarium  Grcecop.  Lingua^  partly  because  the  penisal  of  that  book 
will  help  them  to  retain  all  the  Greek  vocabularies  in  mind,  and  partly  because 
those  excellent  sentences  being  picked  out  of  many  authors,  will  acquaint  them 
with  most  of  the  hard  words  that  they  are  likely  to  find  in  them. 

7.  Their  afternoon  lessons  may  be  in  Uorace^  wherein  they  should  be  era- 
ployed,  1.  In  committing  their  lessons  to  memory,  as  affording  a  rich  mine  of 
invention.  2.  In  construing  and  parsing,  and  giving  the  tropes  and  figures.  3. 
In  scanning  and  proving  verses.  4.  Sometimes  in  turning  an  ode  or  epistle 
into  other  kinds  of  verses,  English,  Latin,  or  Greek ;  sometimes  in  paraphrasing 
or  enlarging  the  words  in  an  oratorical  style,  as  Mr.  Home  doth  give  some  ex- 
amples in  his  little  golden  book,  De  usu  AtUkoris, 
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Ur.  Farnaby's  or  Mr.  Bond*8  Nbiea  opon  this  poet  will  encourage  your  scholars 
to  proceed  ia  him ;  and  after  they  have  read  what  you  best  approve  (for  he  that 
feeds  cleanly  will  pare  his  apple)  in  this  author,  you  may  let  them  proceed  to 
Juvtnalf  and  read  some  select  satires,  by  help  of  Farnahy'a  Notes  or  Lubin'a 
OomTneniary,  and  then  let  them  read  Ptraiua  quite  tlirough,  which  (besides  the 
notes  upon  him)  Mr.  Holyday's  English  translation  will  help  them  well  to  un- 
derstand. As  for  Lucan^  Seneca's  Tragedies^  Martial^  and  the  rest  of  the  finest 
Latin  poets,  you  may  do  well  to  give  them  a  taste  of  each,  and  show  them  how 
and  wherein  they  may  imitate  them  or  borrow  something  out  of  them.  Mr. 
Famaby's  Xotes  upon  them  will  be  helpful  to  understand  tlicm,  and  Pareus^  or 
lUubmark  upon  PlautuSy  will  make  some  merry  comedies  of  his  tliat  may  be 
easily  read  over. 

8.  They  may  read  some  of  Luciani  sdecU  mortuorum  dialogi  on  Tuesdays  in 
the  afternoon,  and  if  tliose  printed  at  Paris  by  Sebastian  and  Gabriel  Crumoisy, 
Cum  interpreiatione  Laiind  et  Grammaticd  singulamm  vocurn  explinatione^  were 
to  be  had,  they  might  easily  run  them  over,  but  (I  suppose)  tliey  will  now  be 
able  to  go  on  of  themselves  in  the  perusal  of  those  lately  printed  by  Mr.  Dugard. 
After  lessoua  ended,  they  may  benefit  tliemselvcs  by  reading  Jacohi  Pontani 
Progymnasmata  LatinitatiSj  w^hich  will  fumisli  them  with  good  exprc&sions  for 
speaking  Latin,  and  acquaint  them  with  some  patterns  for  exereiscs  which  are 
not  elsewhere  usually  found. 

9.  On  Thursdays  they  may  be  employed  in  reading  some  of  Tally's  orations, 
especially  Pro  Archia  contra  Caialinam  and  Phili'ppkce;  and  afterwards  they 
may  peruse  Pliny's  Panegyrica  and  QuintUian's  IhcUimations.  After  lessons 
ended,  they  may  busy  themselves  in  perusing  Goodwin's  Antiquities  or  the  like. 
And  here  I  do  heartily  wisli,  as  Mr.  Home  hath  done  formerly,  tliut  some  one 
of  better  leisure  and  abilities  would  make  an  Index  Oratorius,  like  tlie  Index 
Poeticus  of  Mr.  Famaby's,  which  may  point  at  the  marrow  of  matter  and  words 
in  all  the  purest  orators  that  are  extant,  either  ancient  or  modem,  and  that 
those  authors  might  be  reserved  in  the  scliool  library,  whercunto  scholars  may 
have  recourse  touching  any  subject  whereof  Uiey  may  liave  occasion  to  treat  in 
their  school  ezercisea 

10  In  the  meantime  this  form  should  continue  to  make  themes  and  verses, 
one  week  in  Greek  and  another  in  Latin,  and  ever  and  anon  they  may  contend 
in  making  orations  and  declamations,  for  which  exercise  they  may  find  helps 
and  patterns  in  Mr.  Clerk's  Ibrmtdoe  Orator icB^  and  Mr.  ITome's  De  usu  Aut/ioris, 
Likewise  to  bring  themselves  to  a  habituated  perfection  of  good  style,  they 
should  be  firequent  in  perusing  and  excerpting  passages  tliat  may  serve  fur  their 
occasions  out  of  Ikdlyy  QuintUian,  Livy,  Sallust^  Tacitus^  Quintus  Curtiw,  or  the 
like  ancient  orations,  and  acquaint  tliemselvcs  with  those  modem  orators  whose 
eloquence  we  admire,  viz.,  I\imerus^  Baudius^  Muretus,  Ileinsius,  Puteanw^ 
BainolduSy  Lipsius^  Barclaius^  SalmatiuSf  and  others,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  school 
library.  Tesmarus  and  Orator  Extemporaneus  will  show  them  how  to  dispose 
their  matter  so  as  to  make  an  oration  on  any  subject  in  Latin,  extempore ;  and 
Aphthonins  and  Lihanius  Sophisia  will  furnish  them  with  patterns  in  Greek.  For 
learamg  to  write  Greek  epistles  they  may  consult  Isocrates'  Epistks  and  Symr 
maehus. 

They  should  often  aleo  vie  wits  amongst  themselves,  and  strive  who  can 
make  the  best  anagrams,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  epithalnmiai,  -eclogues,  acrostios,  and 
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golden  versesy  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  which  they  will  easily 
do  after  a  while,  having  good  patterns  before  them  to  imitate,  which  they  may 
collect  out  of  authors  as  tlicy  fancy  them,  for  their  own  nae  and  doliglit 

11.  When  they  have  done  with  NoweU^  tliey  may  proceed  to  Birkffa  Cat' 
echiam  in  Greek,  or  our  common  Church  Qfitechutm  in  Hebrew,  which  was 
printed  for  tlie  company  of  stationers  in  four  languages*,  A.  D.  1638. 

Thus  have  I  at  last  done  with  my  school  discovery,  in  which  I  have  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  make  any  author  seem  easy  to  young  scholars  in  their  fiiture 
progress  at  the  universities,  where  I  would  advise  them  (that  have  purses  espe- 
cially) to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  orators  and  poets, 
and  what  they  can  not  understand  without  a  commentary  or  scholiast,  to  procure 
those  whereby  they  may  best  help  themselves,  and  to  have  Sttphani  77ies<iunUf 
(Greek  and  Lutin,)  SuicUiSf  Uesychiw^  Budoeus^  Commeniaries^  and  the  like,  ever 
at  hand,  that  they  may  be  sure  to  improve  themselves  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  as  well  as  to  mind  the  daily  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are 
delivered  in  thenL 

1.  And  would  some  able  tutor  take  the  pains  to  describe  a  right  method  of 
study  and  in  what  authors  students  may  best  bestow  their  time  for  the  first  four 
years,  it  would  doubtless  bo  a  means  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  to  that  height 
of  perfection  which  we  see  few  attain  ta  and  those  not  until  they  be  ready  to 
drop  into  their  graves :  and  then  they  wish  they  could  once  run  over  again 
their  former  studies,  and  tell  how  easily  they  could  cope-gain  that  little  measure 
of  knowledge  which  they  have  so  industriously  sought  for  all  their  life. 

The  constant  employment  of  this  sixth  form  is, 

1.  To  read  twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greek  Testament  every  rooming  before 
parts. 

2.  To  repeat  Latin  and  Greek  gnimmar  parts  and  Elementa  Rhetoricea  every 
Thursday  morning. 

3.  To  learn  the  Hebrew  tongue  on  Mondnys,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  for 
morning  parts. 

4.  To  read  Jfeatodj  Homers  Pindar,  and  Lycophron,  for  forenoon  lessons  on 
Kondays  and  Wednesdays. 

5.  XenopJum^  SophacieSj  Ewripidea  and  Aristophanes  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

6.  Laubeqeois  Breviarium  Grceca  lingua  for  aflemoon  parts  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays. 

7.  Horace,  Juvenal,  Fersius^  Lucan,  Seneca^s  Tragedies,  Martial  and  Piautus, 
for  aflemoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

8.  Lucian's  Sdect  Dialogues  and  Pontani  ProgymnasmaUx  Latinitatis  on  Tues- 
day aflerooons,  and 

9.  T\iUy's  Orations,  Pliny's  Panegyrics,9iA  QuinHKan's Dectamaiions  on  Thurs- 
day aftemoons,  and  Goodwin^s  Antiquities  at  leisure  times. 

10.  Their  exercises  for  oratory  should  be  to  make  themes,  orations  and  de- 
clamations, in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  for  poetry  to  make  verses  upon 
such  themes  as  are  appointed  them  every  wetk. 

11.  And  to  exercise  themselves  in  anagrams,  epitaphs,  epithalamias,  eclogues, 
and  acrostics,  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

12.  Their  catechisms  are  NoweU  and  Birket  in  Greek,  and  the  Church  Cat" 
schism  in  Hebrew.    So  that  in  six  (or  at  the  most  seven)  years*  time,  (whieh 
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cfafldren  coroinonlj  sqaander  awaj,  if  thej  be  not  contiDued  at  the  school,  after 
thej  can  read  English  and  write  well)  they  maj  easily  attain  to  such  knowledge 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongaes,  as  is  requisite  to  furnish  them  for 
future  studies  in  the  universities,  or  to  enable  them  for  any  ingenious  profession 
or  employment  which  their  friends  shall  think  fit  to  put  them  upim  in  other 
places. 

.  But  haying  somewhat  to  say  further  touching  the  well  ordering  of  a  gmmmar 
school,  (for  I  have  here  insisted  cliiefly  concerning  teaching)  I  shall  endeavor  to 
proceed  in  my  next  treatise  witli  school  discipline. 

In  the  meantime  you  may  observe  that  the  method  which  I  have  here  dis- 
covered is  for  the  most  part  contrived  according  to  what  is  commonly  practiced 
in  England  and  foreign  countries,  and  is  in  sundry  piirticulars  proportioned  to 
the  ordinary  capacities  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  subject 
matter  which  is  taught  is  the  same  as  tlint  which  is  generally  ut^ed  in  grammars^ 
authors,  and  exercises.  Touching  grammars,  I  prefer  Lilly's  for  Latin,  Cam- 
den'it  for  Greek,  and  Buxtorfs  Epitome  for  llebr^i^',  not  excluding  any  other 
that  may  conduce  to  the  completing  of  grammar  art.  The  authors  which  I  pre* 
{K^ribe  to  be  used  are  partly  classical,  which  every  scholar  should  provide  for 
himself;  and  because  these  are  constantly  learnt  in  most  grammar  schools,  I 
appoint  them  to  be  read  at  such  times  as  are  UHunlly  spent  in  lessons. 

The  subsidiary  books  are  those  which  are  helpful  to  children  in  performing 
their  tasks  with  more  ease  and  benefit ;  and  because  all  the  scholars  will  not 
have  like  need  of  them,  and  they  are  more  than  any  one  will  desire  to  buy, 
these  should  be  laid  up  in  the  school  library,  for  every  form  to  make  uf*e  of,  as 
they  shall  have  occasion.  Some  of  these  serve  chiefly  for  the  explication  of 
grammar,  and  are  applied  to  it ;  some  are  needful  fur  the  better  understanding 
of  classical  authors,  and  are  appropriati'd  to  them,  and  others  are  very  requisite 
for  the  gaining  of  words  and  phraHcs  and  an  abilit}'  for  speaking  or  writing  ele- 
gantly, and  such  times  are  set  apart  for  perusing  them  as  are  commonly  tnianted 
in  idleness  or  needless  sport.  Now  by  the  joint  using  of  these  together,  I 
endeavor  that  a  scholar  may  have  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  he  learneth,  as  well  as  of  his  bare  gnunniar  niles,  without  which  it  sig- 
nifietii  nothinjr.  And  therefore  to  help  children  more  easily  to  gain  the  Latin, 
I  have  translated  such  books  as  they  learn  whilst  they  get  the  grammar,  into 
their  own  mother  tongue,  so  that  by  comparing  and  using  both  together,  they 
may  be  able  after  good  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  to  wean  themselves  quite 
from  English.  He  ttiat  desires  further  satisfaction  concerning  the  translations 
which  I  have  already  made,  may  peru<^e  the  advertisement  that  I  caused  to  be 
printed  before  Ckito's  Dibtidis,  in  English  and  I^atin. 

And  if  any  man  shall  think  to  tell  me  that  I  seem  to  trouble  my  schohirs 
with  too  many  books  at  once,  because  a  few  if  well  learned  will  suffice  to  make 
a  grammarian,  I  will  give  him  here  to  consider : 

1.  That  1  have  to  deal  with  children  who  are  delighted  and  refreshed  with  a 
variety  of  books,  as  well  as  of  sports  and  meats. 

2.  That  a  schoolmaster's  aim  being  to  teach  them  languages  and  oratory  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  grammar,  he  must  necessarily  employ  them  in  many  books 
which  tend  thereunto. 

3  That  the  classical  authors  are  the  same  as  in  other  schools,  and  subsid- 
iaries may  be  provided  at  a  common  charge,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show. 
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The  scholars  in  a  grammar  school  maj  bo  fitly  divided  into  six  forms,  whereof 
the  three  lowest,  which  are  commonly  under  an  usher,  may  be  termed, 

1.  Rudimentaries,  that  Icam  the  grounds. 

2.  Practitioners,  that  exercise  the  rules. 

3.  Proficients,  tliat  can  speak  and  write  true  Latin. 

The  three  highest  forms  are  employed  by  the  master  to  learn  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  together  with  the  Latin,  and  to  gain  some  skill  in  oratory  and 
poetry,  and  matters  of  humanity ;  and  of  these  I  may  name  the  lowest  Thrtkmi, 
the  middlemost  Secundaniy  and  the  highest  Priniani^  because  they  seem  to 
differ  one  fh>m  another  in  ability  of  learning,  as  the  Roman  legionary  soldiers 
did  in  strength  and  the  use  of  arms. 

This  division  I  have  purposely  made,  so  that  whether  one  master  alone  be 
put  to  teach  the  whole,  or  have  one,  two  or  more  usliers  to  assist  him,  ho  may 
constantly  train  up  his  scholars  by  one  and  the  same  way  of  teaching,  (altering 
now  and  then  only  some  circumstances,  as  his  own  discretion  shall  better  direct 
him,)  and  every  scholar  maf  fVom  his  first  entrance  to  the  school  proceed  with 
cheorfhlness  in  learning,  when  he  seeth  plainly  what  ho  is  to  do  fh)m  year  to 
year,  and  how  others  before  him  in  a  playing  manner  overskip  those  seeming 
difficulties  which  he  imagineth  in  his  mind.  And  I  conceive  it  will  be  no  small 
satisfaction  to  parents,  and  a  mean  to  cease  the  indiscreet  clamors  of  some 
against  schoolmasters,  to  see  what  method  tlioy  observe  in  teaching,  and  how 
their  chQdren  profit  by  degrees,  according  to  their  present  apprehensions  and 
growth  in  years. 

And  now  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whose  power  alone  it  is  to  give 
increase,  vouchsafe  to  bestow  such  a  blessing  upon  our  planting  and  watering, 
that  our  young  plants  may  grow  up  in  all  godliness  and  good  learning,  and 
abound  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  whom  only  to  know  is 
eternal  life.    Atnm. 
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Chapter  L — Qf  the  Founding  of  a  Grammar  School 

Thb  most  of  the  grammar  schools  which  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  in  Eng- 
land are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  I  may  call  mixed  schools,  where  a  structure 
is  made,  and  an  allowance  given  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pounds  per  annum 
only  to  one  man  to  teach  children  freely  that  inhabit  within  the  prccints  of  one 
parish  or  of  three  or  four  neigliboring  hamlets  adj<jining.  And  such  schools  as 
these  very  seldom  or  never  improve  scholars  fupther  than  to  teach  them  to  read 
and  write,  and  learn  some  little  (they  know  not  what  it  mcaneth)  in  the  common 
grammar;  partly  because  the  master  is  overburdened  with  too  many  petty 
scholars  and  partly  because  many  parents  will  not  spare  their  children  to  learn, 
if  they  can  but  find  them  any  employment  about  their  domestic  or  rural  aftairs, 
whereby  they  may  save  a  penny.  In  pome  places  more  iwpulous,  an  allowance 
is  made  to  a  master  of  about  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  attend  graniniarians 
only,  and  ten  pounds  to  an  usher,  whose  work  it  is  to  teach  the  pet  tics.  In 
such  schools  as  these,  I  have  known  some  boys  more  pregnant-witted  than  the 
rest,  to  have  proved  very  good  grammarians,  and  to  have  profited  so  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues  as  to  come  to  good  maturity  in  university  studies,  by  a 
tutor's  guidance.  But  the  masters  of  such  schools  for  the  most  part  either 
weaken  their  bodies  by  excessive  toil,  and  so  shorten  their  days ;  or  (as  soon  as 
they  can  fit  themselves  for  a  more  easy  profession,  or  obtain  a  more  profitable 
place)  after  a  few  years  quit  their  school,  and  leave  their  scholars  to  another's 
charge,  that  either  hath  his  method  to  seek,  or  else  tniins  them  up  in  another 
quite  different  from  that  which  they  had  been  used  to.    And  thus  through  the 
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cliange  of  masters  the  scholars  are  either  dispersed  or  hindered  firom  going  on 
witli  that  alacrity  and  profit  which  otherwise  thej  might. 

The  second  sort  of  schools  arc  those  which  are  purely  grammatical,  being 
especially  conversunt  in  teaching  the  art  of  grammar.  Now  some  of  these  have 
yearly  salaries  for  a  n)a>ter  and  one  usher,  where  the  master  is  employed  in  per^ 
fecting  tlioso  scholars  w^hich  tiio  usiier  huth  already  grounded.  And  many  of 
these  school;*,  (enpccially  if  ttiey  be  situated  in  places  where  accommodation  is 
to  be  had  for  tabling,)  do  happily  train  up  many  scholars  which  about  sixteen 
or  seven leen  years  of  age  are  fit  to  be  scnt>to  the  university.  But  in  regard 
there  is  no  preferment  attending  theHC  schools,  the  moat  prognant-wittcd  children 
are  commonly  taken  thence,  after  they  are  well  grounded,  ancl  disposed  on  to 
other  places,  where  they  may  gain  it  So  that  of  all  otlicrs  our  collegiate 
sclioola,  or  those  that  come  nearest  them,  liavo  the  greatest  advantage  of  making 
most  scholars.  For  these  having  commonly  large  rL'venues  belonging  to  them, 
do  not  only  provide  sufficiently  for  a  master  anil  one  ustier  at  least,  but  also  for 
a  certain  number  of  scholars,  which  being  for  the  most  part  the  choicest  wits 
picked  out  of  other  schools,  and  such  as  depend  upon  hopes  of  advancement, 
do  industriously  bestir  theirsclves  to  attain  what  learning  they  can,  and  submit 
themselves  orderly  to  sul'h  discipline  as  is  there  exercised.  But  forasmuch  as 
these  greater  schools  rather  intend  the  forwarding  of  such  children  as  are 
already  grounded,  than  busy  themselves  about  mere  rudiments,  it  causcth  many 
parents  to  disperse  their  little  ones  abroad  to  tabling-schools,  where  (for  tlie 
most  part)  there  is  but  one  man  to  teach  a  few  promiscuously  hand-over-head, 
without  any  settled  method,  and  these  changing  and  removing  ever  and  anon 
as  cause  is  offered,  do  seldt)m  attain  any  stable  proficiency  in  grammar  learning. 
Yet  in  some  of  these,  whore  an  able  schoolmaster  is  well  seated  and  provided 
with  all  fitting  accommodations,  so  as  to  entertain  many  gentlemen's  sons  of 
good  quality,  and  an  able  usl)cr  to  assist  him  in  teaching,  I  have  observed  chil- 
dren to  make  double  profiting  in  respect  to  other  schools,  because  the}*  have  the 
advantage  of  spending  much  of  that  time  at  ttieir  books  which  others  trifio 
away  in  running  up  and  down  about-home ;  not  to  say  that  the  constant  eye  of 
the  master  is  an  especial  means  to  regulate  them  in  point  of  behavior. 

Now  comparing  all  the  schools  which  we  have  in  Kngland  with  some  that  I 
read  of  in  other  countries,  (that  I  may  speak  freely,  and  without  ofTenso  to  any 
man,  submitting  myself  herein  also  to  the  judgment  of  those  of  my  profession,) 
I  do  not  know  one  that  is  so  completed  as  (perhaps)  many  might  easily  be,  with 
all  necessary  accommodations  and  advantages  to  improve  children  to  what  they 
are  capable  of  in  their  playing  years,  and  wherein  we  evidently  see  how  many 
places  of  education  beyond  the  seas  do  quite  outstrip  us. 
,  And  therefore  from  what  I  liave  heretofore  read  in  Mr.  Mulcaster's  Positions 
conctming  the  training  up  of  children^  in  chap.  40,  (which  he  wrote  when  he  had 
been  twenty  years  schoolmaster  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  which  was  erected 
m  li661,  being  afterwards  head  master  of  Paul's  in  1600,)  and  what  I  have  been 
informed  touching  Mr.  Farnaby's  injprovcment  of  a  private  grammar  school  in 
Goldsmith's  alley,  now  called  New  street,  also  Jcwcn  street :  and  what  I  myself 
have  experienced  for  about  fourteen  years  together  both  in  that  place  and  in 
Lothbury  Garden,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  it  is  a  matter  ver}"^  feasible  to  raise 
many  of  our  grammar  schools  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  learning  than  is  ordinarily 
yet  attained  m  England.    For  whereas  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  (as  I 
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have  noted)  there  ia  but  one,  two^  or  three  naliors  besides  a  master,  employed  in 
teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues^  and  some  smattering  of  tlie  Hebrew, 
together  in  one  room  to  six  or  seven  forms  of  scholan*,  wlio  by  reason  of  the 
noise  of  one  another  (not  to  mention  tlio  clamrir  of  children)  and  the  multiplicity 
of  their  work,  with  several  boys  in  each  fomif  do  both  over  tire  themselves  and 
many  times  leave  tilings  to  the  halves;  I  conceive  a  oourse  may  be  taken  (espe- 
cially) in  cities,  and  towns  of  greater  concourse,  to  teach  a  great  multitude  of 
scholars  (as  Corderius  professeth  to  have  taught  five  hundred,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  some  placed  beyond  seas,  twenty-five  hundred  are  taught  in 
one  school)  witliout  any  noise,  in  a  pleasing  and  profiting  manner,  and  in  their 
playing  years,  not  only  the  Enghsl),  Latin,  and  Greek  tongues^  together  witli 
the  duties  of  piety  and  civil  behavior)  but  also  the  Kasteni  and  oilier  needful 
foreign  languages,  besides  fair  writing,  aritlinietic,  music,  and  other  prepjiratory 
arts  and  sciences  which  are  most  obvious  to  the  si'nses,  and  whereof  their  younger 
years  are  very  capable ;  that  thereby  they  may  be  fitted  ft»r  ingenious  trades 
or  to  prosecute  higher  studies  in  the  universitien,  and  so  be  able  (when  they 
come  to  mau's  estate)  to  undertake  the  due  management  of  private  or  publio 
affairs,  either  at  home  or  in  other  countries. 

He  that  sliall  but  consider  the  low  ebb  that  learning  was  brought  to  (by 
reason  of  the  Danish  barbarism)  in  Kngland  in  King  Alfred's  days,  wtio  could 
not  find  a  master  in  all  his  dominions  to  teach  him  the  Latin  tongue,  (whieh  ho 
began  to  learn  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  having  begun  to  read  English  at 
twelve,  which  his  elder  brethren,  because  less  studious,  could  not  attain  to)  aud 
the  paucity  of  them  that  understood  Greek  n(*t  much  above  threescore  years 
ago,  when  a  scholar  (yet  living)  of  thirteen  yeai^  old  from  the  school  wa.**  owned 
as  a  better  Grecian  than  most  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  to  which  he  went; 
he  that,  I  say,  shall  consider  the  former  rareness  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  in  England,  and  now  see  how  common  they  are  (especially  since  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days,  in  whose  time  more  8<'hools  were  built  than  there  were  before 
in  all  her  realm.)  and  withal  take  notice  wliat  an  excvllent  improvement  that 
noble  Fpirited  Mr.  Busby  hath  of  late  made  at  Westminster  School,  where  the 
Eastern  languages  are  now  become  fUmiUar  to  the  highest  sort  of  scholars,  will 
undoubtedly  think  (as  I  do)  that  our  cliildren  may  be  brought  on  to  far  more 
knowledge  of  language  and  things  than  hitherto  they  have  been,  and  that  also 
in  a  more  easy  manner. 

And  forasmuch  as  I  observe  it  ns  a  great  act  of  God's  mercy  towards  his 
Church,  that,  in  this  jangling  age  of  ours,  wherein  too  many  decry  learning,  he 
hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  some  that  know  better  what  it  is,  to  endeavor 
heartily  to  advance  it,  I  shall  hero  address  my  words  to  such,  whosoever  they 
are,  but  more  especially  to  the  honorable  and  reverend  trustees  for  the  main- 
tenance of  students.  And  as  before  I  have  hinted  somewhat  touching  the 
erecting  of  petty  schools  (whereof  there  is  great  need,  esjK'cially)  in  London,  so 
I  will  here  presume  (and  I  hope  it  will  prove  no  offense)  to  publish  what  I 
have  often  seriously  thought  and  sometimes  spoken  with  some  men's  appro- 
bation, touchiug  the  most  convenient  founding  of  a  grammar  school;  that  if  it 
shall  please  God  to  stir  up  any  man's  spirit  to  perform  so  pious  a  work,  ho  may 
do  it  to  the  best  advanUige  for  the  improvement  of  piety  and  learning.  For 
when  I  see  in  many  phices  of  this  land  what  vast  sums  have  been  expended 
(even  of  late)  in  erecting  staUly  houses  and  fencing  huge  parcels  of  ground  for 
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orchards  and  gardens  and  tho  like,  and  how  destitute  for  the  most  part  thej 
stand,  and  remain  without  inhabitunts,  I  am  too  apt  to  tliink  that  those  persons 
who  liave  undergone  so  great  a  charge  to  so  little  purpose,  would  willingly  have 
disbursed  as  much  money  upon  a  public  g<x)d,  did  tliej  but  rightly  know  bow 
to  do  it ;  since  thereby  their  name  and  memory  will  be  more  preserved,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  no  children  or  posterity  of  thtir  own  to  provide  for. 

But  to  return  to  the  contrivance  of  a  school,  wliich  is  to  be  in  many  things 
(as  I  have  mentioned)  above  the  ordinary  way  of  schooling,  yet  gradually  dis- 
tant from  and  subordinate  to  university  colleges,  whi«;h  would  thence  also  take 
a  further  rise  towards  perfection  in  all  kinds  of  study  and  action.  For  tho  better 
grounded  a  scholar  is  in  the  principles  of  useful  matters  when  he  comes  to  the 
university,  the  greater  progress  he  will  make  there  in  their  superstructures, 
which  require  more  search  and  meditation ;  so  that  at  last  he  will  be  able  to 
discover  many  particulars  which  have  not  yet  been  found  out  by  others,  who 
(perhaps)  have  not  gone  so  rationally  to  work  as  he  may  do,  having  obtained 
tho  whole  encyclopedia  of  learning  to  help  him  in  all  sorts  of  books. 

Such  a  school  then  as  may  bo  fit  for  the  education  of  all  sorts  of  children  (for 
we  have  seen  tho  very  poorest  come  to  dignities  of  preferment  by  being 
learned,)  should  bo  situated  in  a  city  or  town  of  great  concourse  and  trading, 
whoso  inhabitants  are  generally  addicted  and  sufficiently  accommodated  to  en- 
tertiiin  tablers,  and  are  unanimously  well  affected  towards  piety,  learning  and 
virtue.  The  place  should  be  healthfully  and  pleasantly  seated  in  a  plentiful 
country,  where  the  ways  on  all  sides  are  most  commonly  fair,  and  convenient 
pas.sage  is  to  be  had  from  remoter  parts  both  by  land  and  by  water. 

The  school-house  should  be  a  largo  and  stately  building,  placed  by  itself 
about  the  middle  of  the  outside  of  a  town,  as  near  as  may  bo  to  X\i^  church  and 
not  far  from  the  fields,  where  it  may  stand  in  a  good  air  and  be  free  from  all 
annoyances.  It  should  have  a  largo  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  it,  which 
should  be  divided  into  a  paved  court  to  go  nmnd  about  the  school,  a  fiiir 
orchard  and  garden,  with  walks  and  arbors,  and  a  spacious  green  close  for 
scholars*  recreations ;  and  to  shelter  the  scholars  against  rainy  weather,  and 
that  they  may  not  injure  the  8<.'ht)ol  in  times  of  play,  it  were  good  if  some  part 
of  the  court  were  shedded  or  cloistered  over. 

Tliis  school-house  should  be  built  three  stories  high,  whereof  tK^  middlemost, 
for  more  freedom  of  tho  air,  should  be  the  highest  abovehead,  and  so  spacious 
that  it  may  contain  (at  least)  five  hundred  scholars  together,  without  thronging 
one  another.  It  should  be  so  contrived  with  folding  doors  made  betwixt  every 
form,  as  that  upon  occasion  it  may  be  all  hiid  opt-n  into  one  room,  or  parted 
into  six,  for  more  privacy  of  hearing  every  form  without  noise  or  hindrance  one 
of  another.  There  should  be  seats  made  in  the  school,  with  desks  before  them, 
whereon  every  scholar  may  write  and  lay  his  book,  and  these  should  be  so 
placed  that  a  good  space  may  be  left  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  so  that  sue 
men  abreast  may  walk  up  and  down  fVom  form  to  form.  The  ushers'  pews 
should  be  set  at  the  head  ends  of  every  form,  so  that  tliey  may  best  see  and 
hear  every  particular  boy.  And  the  master's  cliair  should  be  so  raised  at  the 
upper  end  of  tho  school  that  ho  may  be  able  to  have  every  scholar  in  his  eye, 
and  to  be  heard  of  all  when  he  bath  occasion  to  g^ive  any  common  charge  or 
instruction.  There  may  be  shelves  made  round  about  the  school,  and  boxes  for 
every  scholar  to  put  his  books  in,  and  pins  whereon  they  may  hang  their  hats, 
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•0  that  they  be  not  trodden  (as  is  nsoa])  under  feet  Likewiee  erery  fi>ffm 
aiioukl  have  a  repoaitorj  near  onto  it,  wherein  to  Uiy  each  sobeidiaiy  hooka  as 
are  most  pn^r  for  its  use.  The  k>we6t  scory  may  be  dirided  into  sereral 
noma,  |>roportioned  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended,  whereof 
one  should  be  for  a  writing  school,  another  for  such  languages  as  are  to  he 
taught  at  spare  hours;  and  a  third  as  a  petty  school  for  such  children  as  cannot 
read  E^igUsh  perfectly,  and  are  intended  for  the  gramnuur  school  A  fourth 
room  may  be  reaenred  for  laying  in  wood  and  coals,  and  the  rest  made  use  of 
for  ushers  or  scholars  to  lodge  in,  or  tlie  like  occasion,  as  the  master  shall  think 
best  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  furtherance  of  his  school  In  the  uppermost  story 
there  should  be  a  fair,  pleasant  gallery  wherein  to  hang  maps  and  set  globes^ 
and  to  lay  up  such  Airities  as  can  be  gotten  in  presses  or  drawers,  that  the 
scholars  may  know  them.  There  should  likewise  be  a  place  provided  for  a 
school  library,  and  the  rest  may  be  made  use  of  as  lodging  rooms  for  ushers  and 
scholars.  But  the  whole  &bric  should  be  so  contrived  that  there  may  be  suffi- 
dent  lights  and  chimneys  to  every  funn  and  room.  As  for  a  house  of  office,  it 
should  be  made  a  good  distance  from  the  close,  where  it  muy  be  most  out  of 
sight  and  least  offensive. 

The  master  8  dwelling-house  should  be  nigh  the  school,  and  should  contain  in 
it  all  sorts  of  rooms  convenient  for  entertainment  and  lodging,  and  necessary 
offices  that  pertain  to  a  great  family.  It  should  have  a  handsome  court  Ixifore 
it  and  a  large  yard  behind  it,  with  an  orchard  and  garden,  and  some  inclosuro 
of  pasture  ground.  And  there  should  be  two  or  tliree  rooms  mode  a  little 
remote  from  the  dwelling-house,  to  which  scholars  may  be  removed  and  kept 
apart,  in  case  they  be  sick,  and  have  somebody  there  to  look  to  them. 

Now  that  every  scholar  maybe  improved  to  tlie  utmost  of  whut  he  is  capable, 
the  whole  grammar  school  nhould  be  divided  into  six  forms,  and  those  placed 
orderly  in  one  room,  which  (as  I  have  described)  may  bo  so  divided  into  six  that 
the  noise  of  one  form  may  not  at  all  disturb  or  hinder  another.  Tliero  should 
also  be  six  able  ushers,  for  every  particular  form  one,  whoso  work  it  should  bo 
to  teach  the  scholars  according  to  the  method  appointed  by  the  master,  and 
(tliat  every  one  may  profit  in  what  he  leameth)  to  be  sure  to  have  respect  to  tho 
weakest,  and  afford  tiiem  the  most  help. 

The  master  should  not  be  tied  (as  is  ordinary)  to  a  double  work,  both  to  teach 
a  main  part  of  the  school  himself,  and  to  have  tho  inspection  and  government 
over  all ;  but  his  chief  care  should  be  (and  it  will  be  business  enough  for  one) 
to  prescribe  tasks  and  to  examine  the  sc^holars  in  every  form,  how  they  profit, 
and  to  see  that  all  exercises  are  dtily  performed  and  good  order  constantly  ob- 
served, and  that  every  usher  is  dexterous  and  diligent  in  his  charge,  and  mod- 
erate in  executing  such  correction  as  is  necessary  at  any  tim.e  to  be  inflicted  for 
vicious  enormities,  but  seldom  or  never  for  errors  committed  at  their  books. 

As  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  school,  it  should  be  so  liberal  that  both 
master  and  ushers  may  think  their  places  to  be  preferment  sufficient,  and  not 
be  forced  to  look  for  further  elsewhere,  or  to  direct  their  spare  hours'  studies 
towards  other  caUings.  It  were  to  bo  wished  therefore  that  a  constant  salary 
of  (at  least)  100/.  per  annum  might  be  allowed  to  the  master,  and  30/.,  401,  60/., 
Ml.,  70/.,  SOL  per  annum  to  his  six  ushora  The  raising  of  which  maintenance, 
(to  use  Mr.  Mulcaster's  words)  as  it  will  require  a  good  mind  and  no  mean 
purse,  so  it  needs  neither  the  conference  of  a  country  nor  yet  the  revenae  of  a 
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Roman  emperor.  Besides,  the  master  for  Iiis  encouragement  should  have  liberty 
to  make  what  benefit  he  can  by  tabling-in  strungers ;  and  every  one  of  the  aMer 
sort  of  inhabitants  in  tlie  town  should  pay  him  (at  least)  10s.  per  quarter  for  a 
son's  teaching,  but  all  the  poorer  children  should  be  taught  gratis,  on  condition 
that  they  be  sent  constantly  to  the  school,  and  that  their  parents  do  cngcge  that 
they  shall  keep  good  order  and  bo  cleanly  and  neat  in  their  apparel,  that  they 
may  not  seem  to  disgrace  their  fellows  or  to  be  disdained  by  them  for  their 
poverty. 

It  would  withal  be  a  groat  encouragement  to  this  poorer  sort  of  cliildren  to 
learn,  if  some  whom  God  hath  enriched  with  more  than  enough  would  expend 
the  supererogation  of  their  wealth  (as  Mr.  Mukaster  terms  it,)  in  affording  ex- 
hibitions of  8^  or  10/.  per  annum  towards  keeping  them  at  the  school,  or  send- 
ing them  abroad,  as  they  are  fit,  to  trades  or  univeniities.  They  that  go  thither 
should  have  larger  exhibitions  allowed  tliem,  upon  condition  that  they  employ 
more  time  than  others  in  the  study  of  tongues  and  critical  learning,  for  the  pro- 
moting whereof  I  shall  only  propound.  Mr.  Mulcaster's  question  in  his  o'wti 
words,  which  are  these:  *'  If  there  were  one  college  where  nothing  should  be 
professed  but  languages  only,  (as  there  are  some  people  who  will  proceed  no 
further)  to  serve  the  realm  abroad  and  studies  in  the  university,  in  that  point 
excellently  and  absolutely  were  it  not  convenient  ?  nay,  were  it  not  most  profit- 
able," &c.  As  for  what  he  writes  further,  (in  chap.  41  of  his  Positiomi)  UmMng 
the  division  of  colleges  by  professions  and  faculties;  and  Mr.  John  Drury  hath 
lately  published  (in  his  lU formed  School  and  his  Supplement  thereto)  concerning 
the  bringing  together  into  one  society  such  as  are  able  to  exercise  themselves 
in  any  or  all  kinds  of  studies,  that  by  their  mutual  association,  communication, 
and  assistance  in  reading,  meditating,  and  conferring  about  profitable  matters, 
they  may  not  only  profit  their  own  abilities,  but  advance  the  superstructures  of 
all  learning  to  that  perfection  which  by  Fuch  means  is  attainable ;  I  refer  the 
more  judicious  to  their  books,  and  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  that 
endeavor  to  promote  school-teaching,  whether  such  a  school  as  I  have  now 
delineated  would  not  be  of  great  concernnient  to  the  church  and  common  wealtli, 
whereout  to  pick  more  able  schoolmasters  that  by  degrees  have  been  exercised 
in  teaching  all  sorts  of  scholars  for  (at  least)  seven  years  together,  than  many 
men  that  have  scarce  saluted  or  are  newly  come  from  the  universities  can  sud- 
denly prove  to  be.  For  I  think  it  one  thing  to  be  a  good  schoolmaster,  find 
another  thing  to  be  a  good  scholar,  though  the  former  can  not  well  do  his  duty 
as  ho  ought  except  he  be  also  the  latter. 

I  might  hero  bewail  the  unhappy  divertment  of  Jesus  College  in  Rotherham, 
in  which  town  one  Thomas  Scot,  alias  Rotherham,  (a  poor  boy  in  Eeclesfield 
Parish)  having  had  his  education,  and  being  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  did  out  of  love  to  his  country  and 
gratitude  to  the  town,  erect  a  college  as  a  school,  for  a  provost,  who  was  to  be 
a  divine,  and  to  preach  at  Ecclesfield,  Laxton,  and  other  places,  (where  the 
college  demesnes  lay ;)  and  three  fellows,  whereof  one  was  to  teach  granmiar, 
another  music,  and  the  third  writing;  besides  a  number  of  scholars,  for  some  of 
whom  he  also  provided  Fellowships  in  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford.  But  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eightli,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (who,  as  I  have  heard,  was 
the  first  lord  that  gave  his  vote  foi*  the  demolishing  of  abbeys)  having  obtained 
Boughford  Abbey  in  Nottinghamshire,  (to  the  Prior  whereof  the  lordship  of  the 
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town  oTRotherfaam  belonged)  took  advantage  also  to  swoop  away  the  reyennes 
of  Rotherham  College,  (which,  according  to  a  rental  that  I  hayo  seen,  amounted 
to  about  20002.  per  annum)  and  after  a  whilo  (liaving  iDgratiated  himself  with 
some  townsmen  and  gentlemen  thereabout  by  erecting  a  cockpit,)  he  removed 
the  school  out  of  the  college  into  a  sorry  liouse  before  the  gate,  leaving  it  des- 
titute of  any  allowance,  till  Mr.  West  (wlio  wroto  the  PrixedtnUs)  iu  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  (and  when  Mr.  Snell  was  schoolmaster,)  obtained  a  yearly 
salary  of  ten  pounds  per  aunum,  which  is  since  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
the  auditor  of  accounts.  I  remember  how  often  and  earnestly  Mr.  Francis 
West,  who  had  been  clerk  to  his  uncle,  would  declaim  against  the  injury  done 
to  that  school,  which  indeed  (as  he  said)  ought  still  to  have  been  kept  in  tlio 
college,  and  how  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster  there,  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
foundation,  and  showed  mo  somo  rentals  of  lands,  and  told  me  wheio  many 
deeds  and  evidences  belonging  thereunto  were  then  concealed,  and  other  re- 
markable passages,  which  ho  was  loth  to  have  buried  in  sileuec. 

But  I  only  mention  thus  much  touching  that  worthy  foundation,  tosliow  how 
charitably  some  men  have  been  addicted  to  cherish  the  roots  of  learning,  and 
bow  covetously  others  have  been  bent  to  destroy  the  whole  body  of  it,  oven  in 
former  ages.  And  I  hope  none  will  be  disc*oumged  from  pious  undertakings, 
for  fear  lest  his  benevolence  stiould  in  these  or  after  times  be  ]H>rverted,  when 
he  cousidoroth  that  God  looketh  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  ends,  and  will  accord- 
ingly reward  him,  tliough  what  he  religiously  intended  may  unhuppily  be 
abused  by  others,  contrary  to  his  mind. 

I  shall  now,  to  end  this  chapter,  recite  somo  romarkablo  passages  of  Mr.  Mul- 
castcrs  out  of  hisiV^Yw/w  (ch.  40,)  which  I  leave  to  the  con.'^ideration  of  others 
to  think  how  far  they  concur  with  what  I  have  said,  as  well  concerning  the 
fbuniiation  of  a  petty  as  of  a  grammar  school. 

"  If  any  well  dii«posed  wealthy  man,  for  the  honor  thnt  ho  bcareth  to  tho 
marthered  infants,  (as  all  our  erections  have  somo  res]H?ct  tliut  way)  would  begin 
some  building  even  for  tho  little  young  ones  which  were  no  increiLse  to  schools, 
but  a  help  to  tiie  elementary  degree,  they  all  would  pray  for  him,  and  ho  him- 
self should  be  bound  to  the  memory  of  the  young  uifiints  which  put  him  iu 
remembranco  of  so  virtuous  an  act 

"Tho  opportunity  of  the  place,  and  tho  commodity  of  able  trninon*,  whereof  a 
smalftime  will  bring  forth  a  great  many,  will  dniw  many  on,  and  procure  good 
exhibitors  to  have  the  thing  go  forwnnl. 

"I  could  wish  we  had  fewer  schoijls,  so  thc-y  were  more  sufTicient,  and  that 
upon  considenition  of  tho  most  convenient  seats  for  tho  counties  and  shires, 
there  were  many  put  together,  to  make  some  few  good. 

*'The  use  of  uncler-toachers  is  not  as  we  now  pnictice  it  in  schools,  whero 
indeed  ushers  be  masters  of  themselves,  but  to  assist  the  master  iu  the  easier 
points  of  his  charge,  who  ought  to  have  all  under  his  own  teaching  for  tho  chief 
points,  and  the  same  under  the  usher's  for  the  more  usual  and  easy." 

II. — IIoio  Vie  2fcuiier  should  maintain  his  avthority  amongst  his  Scholars. 

Authority  is  the  true  mother  of  all  duo  order,  which  the  master  nnist  be 
careful  in  every  thing  to  maintain,  otherwise  ho  may  command  what  ho  ploaseth, 
but  withal  he  must  give  the  schoktrs  hberty  to  do  what  they  list  Which  what 
an  horrible  confusion  in  their  places,  what  insufferable  neglect  of  their  tosks^ 
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what  unruliness  in  point  of  behavior,  what  perpetual  torment  to  the  painful 
master  and  his  ushers,  and  what  unavoidublo  disgrace  it  bringcth  upon  a  school, 
let  tliem  that  are  actora  or  spectators  thereof  give  testimony.  That  therefore  the 
master  may  have  all  his  lawful  commands  put  in  execution  with  duo  alacrity, 
and  his  decent  orders  diligently  observed,  I  conceive  it  requisite  tliat, 

1.  He  be  sure  in  all  things  to  behave  as  a  master  over  himself,  not  only  by 
refraining  from  those  enormities  and  grosser  faults  which  may  render  him  scan- 
dalous to  ^ery  one,  but  checking  his  own  passions,  especially  that  of  anger; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  seem  to  have  cause  to  be  provoked  to  it,  and  feel  it  to 
come  too  violently  upon  him,  let  him  rather  walk  aside  awhile  out  of  the  school 
to  divert  it,  than  express  it  openly  amongst  his  scholars  by  unseemly  words  or 
gestures.  He  sliould  indeed  endeavor  to  behave  himself  unblamably  in  all 
Cluistian-like  conversation  before  all  men,  but  so  amongst  his  scholars  that  they 
may  have  much  wherein  to  imitate  him,  but  nothing  whereby  to  disgrace  him. 
And  towards  his  neighbors  his  affabihty  should  be  such  as  to  win  their  love  and 
respect,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  countenance  the  master's 
well-doing,  and  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  him  and  his  school  when  they  hear  it 
unjustly  traduced. 

2.  When  he  commands  or  forbids  any  thing  to  be  done,  he  should  acquaint 
his  scholars  with  the  end  intended,  and  the  benefits  or  inconveniences  which 
attend  such  or  such  a  course.  For  children  have  so  much  use  of  reason  as  to 
delijjrht  to  hear  persuj^ive  arguments  of  reason,  though  the  declivity  of  corrupt 
nature  makes  that  they  do  not  much  mind  them,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  a  rod 
for  doing  amiss.  Yet  sometimes  it  may  be  best  to  say  only,  **Do  this,"  or  "do 
it  not,"  where  you  think  it  of  no  concernment  to  them  to  know  the  reason,  and 
would  make  trial  of  their  readiness  to  obey,  without  asking  why  or  wherefore. 

3.  One  main  way  to  bring  scholars  to  a  loving  and  awful  respect  of  their 
master,  is  for  him  to  show  himself  at  all  times  clieerful  and  pleasing  towards 
them,  and  unwilling  to  punish  them  for  every  error,  but  withal  to  carry  so  close 
an  eye  upon  all  their  behavior,  that  ho  cjm  tell  them  privately,  betwixt 
himself  and  them  alone,  of  many  faults  they  commit  when  they  think  he  knows 
nothing,  and  let  them  see  how  he  dare  correct  them  for  the  like  oftcnses  when 
they  presume  to  commit  them  again,  and  especially  if  they  behave  themselves 
stubbornly  before  their  fellows.  Yet  to  win  a  boy  of  a  more  stubborn  spirit,  it 
is  better  sometimes  to  forbear  blows,  when  you  have  him  submit  to  th§  rod, 
than  to  punish  him  so  for  a  fault  as  to  make  him  hate  you,  and  out  of  a  despite 
to  you  to  do  the  hke  or  a  worse  mischief  And  when  rvny  general  misdemeanor 
is  committed,  the  master  should  show  himself  impartial  towards  all,  so  as  either 
to  pardon  or  punish  all.  But  in  inflicting  punishments,  as  he  should  let  none 
escape,  so  he  should  let  the  most  untoward  feel  the  most  smart ;  but  beware 
that  he  deal  not  rigorously,  much  less  cruelly  with  any ;  for  that  will  cause  an 
utter  dislike  m  all  the  scholars  towards  the  master,  fearing  he  will  deal  so  with 
them  in  case  they  so  offend,  and  thinking  it  to  bo  no  argument  of  love  whore 
severity  of  correction  is  used. 

4.  But  nothing  works  more  upon  good-natured  children  than  frequent  en- 
couragements and  commendations  for  well-doing;  and  therefore  when  any  task 
is  performed  or  order  observed  according  to  his  mind,  the  master  should  com- 
mend all  his  scholars,  but  especially  the  most  observant,  and  encourage  the 
weak  and  timorous,  and  admonish  the  most  perverse  amongst  them  to  go  on  in 
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imitating  their  exampie,  in  hopes  of  finding  as  much  fiivor  at  his  hands  as  they 
see  them  to  hare. 

5.  In  some  places  a  master  is  apt  to  be  molested  with  the  reproachful  clamors 
of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  can  not  (for  the  most  pail)  endure  to  have 
their  children  corrected,  be  the  fault  never  so  heinous,  but  presently  they  must 
come  to  the  school  to  brave  it  out  with  him ;  which  if  they  do,  the  master 
should  there  in  a  calm  manner  admonish  them  before  alt  his  scholars  to  cease 
tlieir  clamor,  and  to  consider  how  rash  they  are  to  interrupt  his  buBiftess,  and  to 
blame  him  for  doing  that  duty  with  which  he  is  intrustiHl  by  thomselvos,  and 
otiiers  their  betters.  But  if  they  go  about  to  raise  scandalous  rt>i)orts  upon  him, 
be  may  do  well  to  get  two  or  three  judicious  neighbors  to  examine  the  matter, 
and  to  rebuke  the  parties  for  making  so  much  ado  upon  little  or  no  occasion. 
Thus  we  shall  see  scholars  abundantly  more  to  respect  the  master  when  they  know 
how  g^rossly  he  is  apt  to  be  wronged  by  inconsiderate  persons,  and  that  wise  men 
are  ready  to  vindicate  his  cause.  "Whereas  if  they  once  see  their  master  liable 
to  every  body's  censure,  and  no  man  take  his  part  whatever  is  said  of  him,  they 
themselves  will  not  care  what  tales  they  make  to  his  utter  disgrace  or  ruin ; 
especially  if  he  have  been  any  whit  harsh  towards  them,  and  they  be  desirous 
to  outsllp  the  reins  of  his  teaching  and  government 

IIL — Of  School  times.  Of  Scholars  going  forth  from  ihc  School^  and  of  Play^ 
days. 

Though  in  many  schools  I  observe  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be  the  hour 
for  children  to  be  fast  at  their  books,  yet  in  most,  seven  is  the  constant  time, 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  against  which  hour  it  is  fit  that  every  scholar 
should  be  ready  at  the  school  And  all  they  that  come  before  seven  should  bo 
permitted  to  play  about  the  school  till  the  clock  strike,  on  condition  that  they 
can  say  their  parts  at  the  master's  coming  in ;  else  they  are  not  to  play  at  all, 
but  to  settle  to  their  books  as  soon  as  they  come. 

But  here  the  master  is  to  take  heed  that  ho  bo  neither  too  rigorous  with  those 
of  weaker  age  or  constitution  for  coming  somewhat  tardy,  nor  indulgent  toward 
those  who  through  manifest  sloth  and  frequent  loitering,  neglect  the  hour.  For 
in  the  one  it  will  breed  a  daily  timorousness,  and  in  the  other  it  will  make  way 
to  licentiousness ;  and  on  the  one  side  parents  will  clamor,  on  the  other  side 
the  school  will  receive  disgrace.  However,  it  is  best  to  bo  as  strict  as  possibly 
may  be,  in  seeing  that  every  scholar  come  at  the  just  hour,  and  to  nolo  it  as  a 
punishable  fault  in  him  that  cometh  late,  except  he  bring  a  note  of  excuse  from 
his  parent's  or  host's  hand,  and  a  promise  withal  that  ho  shall  not  oflen  oflfond 
in  that  kind. 

It  is  not  amiss  for  every  scholar  in  every  form  to  put  down  his  name  in  a  book 
(kept  common  for  that  purpose)  so  soon  as  he  comes  to  school  evcsjr  day,  that  it 
may  be  upon  record  whether  he  used  to  come  with  the  foremost  or  the  hindmost, 
and  how  oflen  he  was  absent  from  the  school ;  likewise  every  scholar's  name 
should  be  called  over  according  to  the  bill  every  school  hour,  and  they  that  are 
present  should  answer  for  themselves  by  saying  adsum,  and  his  next  fellow 
should  g^ve  notice  of  him  that  is  absent,  by  saying  abcst 

The  common  time  of  dismissing  scholars  from  school  in  the  forenoon  is  eleven 
o^dock  every  day,  and  in  the  afternoon,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridajrs, 
five  0'dock,  but  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  four;  and  on  Thursdays,  three.    Touch- 
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ixig  which,  caro  should  bo  taken  that  the  tasks  of  eveiy  form  ifiaj  be  fully 
dispatdied  rather  a  little  before  thase  hourc^  than  after;  that  then  the  scholara 
which  intend  writing  or  ciphering,  or  the  like,  may  go  to  the  writing  school,  as 
they  yet  use  to  do  about  London.  Neither  would  I  have  the  scholars  to  be  so 
.  precisely  observant  of  the  clock  as  just  upon  the  first  stroke  of  it  to  rush  out  of 
the  school ;  but  notice  being  given  to  the  master  that  it  is  stricken,  and  he 
having  given  the  word  for  dismissing  the  school,  all  the  scholars  should  come 
one  by  one  orderly  out  of  their  seats  according  to  their  forms  (the  lowest  be- 
ginning firsts  because  they  are  commonly  next  the  door,)  and  salute  him  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands,  and  so  quietly  depart  out  of  the  school  without  thrust- 
ing, or  striving  one  to  get  out  before  (mother.  It  were  good  if  there  were  hour- 
glasses in  the  school,  to  give  notice  how  the  time  goes  on. 

And  for  their  readily  going  home,  or  to  the  writing  school,  there  should  be 
private  monitors  appointed  to  inform  the  master,  so  soon  as  they  return  to  the 
school  again,  who  they  are  that  neglected  their  duty  therein. 

That  space  of  intermission,  about  nine  and  three  o'clock,  which  is  used  at 
"Westminster  School  and  some  others,  and  is  so  much  commended  by  Mr.  Brins- 
ley  (chap.  33  of  his  Grammar  Srhool,)  can  not  so  well  be  observed,  nor  is  it  so 
requisite  in  those  schools  in  which  scholars  meet  not  till  seven  in  the  morning; 
for  the  variety  of  their  several  tasks  will  take  away  that  tediousness  that  seems 
to  occur  by  the  length  of  time,  and  those  subsidiary  books  provided  for  the 
lower  forms  will  prevent  the  over-toiling  of  themselves  by  their  present  work. 
And  that  those  disorders  which  usually  befall  in  scholars  running  forth  in 
school-time  may  l)e  somewhat  remedied,  this  or  the  like  course  may  be  taken : 

1.  Let  it  not  be  lawful  for  above  one  boy  in  twenty  to  go  forth  at  once;  and 
at  his  going  forth,  let  every  one  come  to  the  master,  or  that  usher  to  whose 
charge  he  belongs,  and  in  his  hearing  repeat  four  or  six  vocabulas  or  phrases 
which  he  hath  not  said  before,  and  then  lay  down  his  book,  with  his  name  writ- 
ten in  it  in  a  place  appointed  within  the  master's  view,  so  that  it  may  be  known 
at  once  both  how  many  and  who  are  out  of  doors,  and  how  long  they  tarry 
abroad.  At  their  coming  in,  they  should  again  repeat  the  like  number  of  vo- 
cabulas and  phrases  as  they  did  at  their  going  forth. 

The  master  would  do  well  nowiand  then  to  send  a  'private  spy,  who  may 
truly  observe  and  certify  him  how  every  scholar  spendeth  his  time  abroad^  and 
if  any  be  found  to  go  forth  upon  no  occasion  or  to  truant  it  without  doors,  let 
him  be  censured  or  reproved  according  to  his  demerits. 

2.  The  granting  of  a  playday  is  to  be  referred  wholly  to  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  who  must  in  this  be  as  fearful  to  work  his  scholars'  hindrance 
and  the  school's  discredit,  as  willing  by  such  a  courtesy  to  gratify  his  deserving 
friends;  who,  if  they  be  any  whit  reasonable,  will  be  easily  satisfied  with  a  just 
excuse  of  denial ;  but  if  they  be  unreasonably  importunate,  they  ought  to  be 
served  with  as  unreasonable  a  nay-say;  so  that  playdays  should  be  rarely 
granted,  except  to  such  as  may  seem  to  claim  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
tlie  school,  and  to  whom  the  master  is  bound  to  show  his  due  respects,  espe- 
cially before  his  scholars. 

In  places  of  great  resort,  and  where  often  solicitation  is  made  for  play  (espe* 
dally  by  mothers  who  come  to  visit  their  children  which  are  tabled  at  school,) 
it  were  good  that  a  portion  of  an  aflemoon  wore  designed  constantly  before- 
hand, on  which  Qn  case  any  suit  should  be  made)  the  scholars  might  have  leave 
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to  play;  bat  if  not,  that  they  be  held  to  their  books.  Yet  if  there  hath  not  a 
playdaj  been  gpranted,  nor  a  holyday  intenrened  for  some  weeks  together,  tlio 
master  may  of  himself  propound  to  his  scholars  that  in  case  tht>y  perform  all 
their  tasks  very  well  and  orderly,  so  as  to  dispatch  tliem  by  such  an  hour  on 
such  a  day,  they  sliall  play  the  remainder  tliereofj  and  then  (as  at  other  times 
also  when  a  playday  is  intended)  one  of  the  upper  form  (at  IcaMt)  plioirid  make 
a  petitioning  oration  to  the  master  or  them  that  come  to  crave  pl^ ;  and  an- 
other,  a  congratulatory  speech,  after  leave  is  obtained. 

Where  both  Thursdays  and  g^turdnys  in  the  aflernoon  are  half  holydayp,  I 
think  Tuesdays  the  fittest  ou  which  to  grant  pl»y ;  in  other  places,  Thursdays 
may  seem  the  best  But  this  I  leave  to  the  diitcretion  of  tlie  master,  who 
knoweth  what  is  most  convenient  for  his  own  schooh 

Now  in  granting  a  playday  these  directions  may  be  useful : 

1.  That  there  be  never  more  than  one  playday  grantiHl  in  one  week,  and  that 
only  when  there  is  no  holyday  in  that  week,  and  when  the  weather  also  is 
dear  and  open,  and  the  ground  somewhat  dry. 

2.  That  no  play  be  granted  till  one  oTclock  (at  the  soonest)  when  all  the 
fldiolars  are  met  and  orations  have  been  said. 

3.  Tliat  all  the  scholars  be  dismissed  orderly  into  some  close  (or  other  place 
appouited  for  such  a  purpose)  near  the  sclioo],  where  they  may  play  together, 
and  use  such  honest  and  harmless  recreations  as  may  moderately  ezerci.se  their 

■ 

bodies  and  not  at  all  endanger  their  Iiealth. 

And  because  some  boys  are  apt  to  sneak  home,  or  straggle  fVom  the  rest  of 
their  fellows  out  of  the  bounds  prescribed  them  to  play  in,  you  may  do  well  to 
{five  order  to  him  that  hath  the  bill  of  all  the  names,  to  cull  it  over  at  any  time 
amid  tlieir  sport,  and  to  take  notice  of  all  such  as  have  ab.'^ented  themselves 
and  to  give  you  an  account  of  them  when  they  return  into  the  sclioi)!,  which 
should  be  upon  playdays  before  five  o'clock,  tliat  they  may  bless  God  for  his 
provident  hand  over  them  that  day,  and  so  go  home.  And  that  the  master  may 
sometimes  see  into  various  dispositions  of  children,  which  doth  freely  discover 
itself  by  their  company  and  behavior  at  play,  he  may  now  and  then  take  ooua- 
non  to  walk  at  a  distance  from  them,  or  (if  he  come  nearer)  to  stand  out  of  their 
sight,  so  that  he  may  behold  them  in  the  tlirong  of  their  recreations  and  observe 
their  gestures  and  words,  which  if  in  any  thing  they  be  not  as  becometh  them, 
he  may  afterwards  admonish  them  in  private  to  behave  or  speak  otherwise. 

But  an  especial  care  must  be  taken  and  a  charge  accordingly  often  given,  that 
your  scholars  do  at  no  time  play  with  any  but  their  own  school-fellows  or  other 
ingenuous  children  about  home,  which  their  parents  or  friends  know,  and  whom 
they  are  willing  should  be  admitted  into  their  company ;  for  besides  the  evil 
which  may  be  contracted  by  learning  corrupt  discourse  and  imitating  them  in 
many  shrewd  turns,  boys  that  are  under  little  or  no  command  will  be  very  subject 
to  brabble  and  fight  with  scholars,  and  the  rather  because  they  know  the  master 
will  not  allow  his  scholars  at  all  to  quarrel,  and  if  they  can  do  them  any  maim 
they  will  attempt  it,  that  the  master  may  have  occasion  to  call  them  to  account 
for  it.  So  perverse  is  our  corrupt  nature  (especially)  where  education  hath  no 
sway. 

IV.— 0/ Admission  of  Sdiolars;  of  Election  of  Forms;  and  of  scholars'  orderly 
iiUmg  and  demeanor  in  their  seats  when  Oiey  are  at  school 
L  No  children  should  (as  I  have  formerly  said)  bo  admitted  into  vl  fgcftmi&ax 
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dictionaries  and  oilier  subsidiary  books  to  help  them,  out  of  which  thej  should 
appoint  others  to  tind  what  tlicy  inquire  atlcr ;  and  this  will  be  so  far  from  hin- 
dering their  own  progress,  that  it  will  encourage  them  to  go  fikster  onward 
when  they  see  how  ruadily  they  can  lead  the  way  and  incite  tlieir  fellows  to 
follow  aller  them. 

When  m  getting  lessons  the  whole  form  shall  be  at  a  nonplus,  let  one  of  the 
leaders  have  recourse  to  the  master  or  ushers,  or  to  whom  they  shall  appoint 
him  to  go  for  resolutioa  But  I  have  found  it  a  continual  provoking  of  scholars 
to  strive  who  should  learn  the  fastest,  to  let  both  the  sides  of  one  form,  as  thej 
sit  apart,  so  to  look  to  provide  their  lessons  apart,  and  when  they  come  to  say 
parts  or  lessons,  or  to  perform  exercises,  to  bicker  one  with  another,  and  pro- 
pound those  things  to  be  resolved  in  by  their  opposites,  which  they  observe  the 
roaster  to  have  omitted,  and  they  think  they  can  not  tell.  And  let  it  be  con- 
stantly noted  which  side  hath  the  better  nil  the  week,  that  when  afterwards 
tUey  come  to  a  general  dispute  at  the  week's  end  for  places  or  sides,  it  may  be 
considered. 

V. — Of  saying  Paris  and  Lessons^  and  of  perusing  trandations  and  all  o(her 
kinds  of  exercists. 

1.  Tlie  best  time  for  saying  grammar  parts  or  the  like  is  the  mommg,  partly 
because  the  memory  is  then  the  freshest,  and  partly  because  children  may  take 
the  opportunity  over  night  to  get  them  perfectly  at  home.  But  forasmuch  as 
vocabulas  arc  more  easy  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  require  less  pains  in 
getting,  I  conceive  it  not  amiss  that  children  be  continually  exercised  in  saying 
tlicm  for  aflemoon  parts  at  one  o'clock,  before  which  hour  they  may  prepare 
themselves  aforehand  (even)  amid  their  play. 

After  parts  said,  the  master  or  his  ushers  should  immediately  give  lessons  to 
every  form,  or  appoint  a  boy  out  of  an  upper  fonn  to  give  lessons  to  that  which 
is  next  below  him,  in  his  hearing ;  which  he  should  distinctly  construe  once  or 
twice  over,  and  note  out  all  the  words  wherein  the  most  difficulty  of  parsing 
seems  to  lie,  and  name  the  tropes  and  figures,  the  phrases  and  otlier  elegances 
that  are  to  be  found  (especially)  in  higher  authors. 

The  lessons  should  be  got  ready  to  be  said  against  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  scholars  should  all  come  orderly 
and  quietly  out  of  tlieir  form,  and  taking  their  places  where  they  ought  to  stand, 
(so  as  one  side  may  bo  opposite  to  another,)  they  should  all  make  their  salutes, 
and  then  say  one  after  another,  except  they  be  appointed  otherwise. 

For  sometimes  when  you  have  occasion  to  make  more  hasty  dispatch  with  a 
form,  you  may  cause  any  one  or  more  to  say  the  whole  lesson  or  by  pieces; 
but  be  sure  that  they  all  come  very  well  provided,  and  that  every  one  be  intent 
upon  what  another  is  saying,  for  w^hich  purpose  you  may  note  him  that  hath 
been  most  negligent  in  his  seat,  and  ask  him  ever  and  anon  what  it  was  that 
his  fellow  said  last. 

To  save  your  own  lungs  in  asking  many  questions  and  telling  rules  or  the 
like,  you  may  let  every  two  boys  examine  one  another,  and  yourself  only  help 
them  when  they  are  botl)  at  a  mistaka 

You  may  easily  amend  that  common  and  troublesome  fault  of  indistinct  and 
muttering  speaking,  by  calling  out  a  bold  spirited  little  boy  that  can  speak  with 
grace,  and  encouraging  him  to  give  the  other  a  higher  note  for  the  elevation  of 
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his  voice ;  for  this  will  at  last  force  the  boj  70a  are  troubled  with  to  speak 
louder  aod  with  a  better  grace,  and  to  strive  to  pronounce  his  words  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  other  did  before  him. 

After  lessons  are  ended,  you  may  let  every  one  propound  what  questions  he 
pleaseth  for  his  opposite  to  answer,  and  this  will  be  a  means  to  whet  them  on 
to  more  diligence  in  getting  them  before  they  come  to  say. 

In  the  three  lowest  forms,  or  in  others  where  all  have  the  same  translations 
or  dictates,  you  may  cause  only  him  whose  performance  you  most  doubt  of,  to 
read  what  he  hath  written  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  help  him,  as  you  find 
hia  error,  to  correct  it,  and  see  that  all  the  rest  amend  their  own  faults  accord- 
ingly. Afterwards  you  may  let  one  parse  it  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and 
order  them  all  to  write  it  over  again  fairly  in  a  paper  book  for  tliemselves,  and 
to  g^ve  you  also  a  copy  of  it  neatly  written  in  a  loose  paper  every  Saturday. 
And  thus  you  shall  have  every  one  begin  to  lean  on  his  own  strength,  a  thing 
very  necessary  in  all  kinds  of  exercises,  though  they  do  the  less.  If  you  once 
take  notice  of  any  boy's  strength,  you  may  easily  judge  of  what  ho  bringeth, 
whether  it  be  his  own  or  another^s  doing. 

But  in  the  upper  forms,  and  where  they  have  all  several  exercises,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  you  peruse  what  every  scholar  hath  done.  And  for  this  work  you 
may  set  apart  Saturday  forenoons,  after  grammatical  examinations  are  ended, 
and  before  they  say  their  catechisms.  And  that  they  may  write  them  fair,  you 
should  sometimes  compare  them  with  their  copy-books  or  such  pieces  as  they 
wrote  last  at  the  writing  school.  Before  they  bring  them  to  you  to  read,  let 
them  peruse  one  another's  exercise  amongst  themselves,  and  try  what  faults 
they  can  find  in  it ;  and  as  you  read  them  over,  whore  you  see  a  gross  mistake, 
explode  it;  where  you  espy  any  oversight,  note  it  with  a  d;Lsh,  that  they  may 
amend  it;  but  where  you  see  any  fiiult  which  is  beyond  their  power  to  avoid  or 
remedy,  do  you  mildly  correct  it  for  tliem,  and  advise  them  to  observe  it  fur  the 
future.  However,  forget  not  to  commend  him  most  tliat  hath  done  the  best^ 
and  for  his  encouragement  to  make  him  read  over  his  exercise  aloud,  that  others 
may  hoar  it,  and  then  to  hang  it  up  in  an  eminent  place,  that  they  may  imitate 
it ;  and  if  any  one  can  afterwards  outdo  it,  let  his  exercise  be  hanged  up  in  its 
stead.  But  if  any  one  hath  lazily  performed  his  exercise,  so  that  it  be  worse 
than  all  the  rest,  let  it  be  cut  in  the  fashion  of  a  leg,  and  bo  hanged  up  by  the 
heel  till  he  make  a  better,  and  deserve  that  that  may  be  taken  down.  It  is  not 
amiss  also,  to  stir  them  up  to  more  diligence,  to  have  a  common  paper  book 
wherein  the  names  of  all  in  every  form  that  have  opiimi  and  ptsaimt  performed 
their  weekly  exercises  may  be  written,  and  that  the  one  may  have  the  privilege 
to  beg  a  playday  once  a  month  or  to  obtain  pardon  for  some  of  his  fellows,  and 
the  other  may  be  confined  to  some  task  when  a  playday  is  granted. 

VI. — Of  weekly  Bepetitions.  Of  Grammatical  Examinations  and  Disputations. 
Of  collecting  phroMS  and  gatliering  into  commonplace-books.  Of  pronouncing 
orations  and  dedamaiions. 

I  have  not  in  either  of  the  foregoing  treatises  made  mention  of  any  thing  to 
he  done  on  Fridays,  because  that  day  is  commonly  spent  in  most  schools  in  re- 
peating what  hath  been  learned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  week ;  which 
custom,  because  it  is  a  means  to  confirm  children's  memories  in  what  they  learn, 
I  willingly  conform  unto. 
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After  chapters  therefore  read  in  a  morning,  let  them  repeat  their  wonted  parts 
and  afterwards  their  lessons,  all  which  they  will  be  able  to  saj  together  out  of 
their  several  authors,  so  that  some  be  made  to  repeat  out  of  one  book  and  some 
out  of  another. 

For  if  due  care  be  but  had  aforehand  that  scholars  bo  very  ready  and  perfect 
in  their  daily  tasks,  it  will  take  away  all  toil  and  timorousncss  which  usually 
attend  these  repetitions,  and  make  that  this  day  will  become  the  veriest  play- 
day  in  all  the  week ;  when  boys  shall  see  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
what  they  can  do  already,  (at  least)  with  a  little  looking  of  it  over  on  Thursdajrs 
towards  evening  at  homo.  What  they  have  translated  out  of  any  author  in 
prose  should  be  read  out  of  English  into  Latin,  and  what  they  learn  in  poets 
should  bo  said  (as  well  as  can  be)  by  heart,  both  for  the  verse  and  the  matter*8 
sake,  which  will  furnish  them  with  authorities  and  sharpen  their  invention  for 
versifying. 

After  repetitions  ended,  the  master  should  note  all  the  phrases  and  sentences, 
and  other  things  observable  in  their  lessons,  which  they  should  transcribe  into 
phrase-books  and  commonplace-books,  for  their  constant  use  in  writing  or 
speaking  or  making  exercises,  as  we  have  mentioned  already  before. 

And  because  the  most  leisure  is  gained  on  Friday  aflemoons,  it  wQl  not  be 
amiss  about  three  oVlock  to  let  every  form  dispute  side  with  side,  one  after 
another,  after  this  manner : 

1.  Let  every  one  propound  to  his  opposite  two  or  three  questions  which  he 
thinks  most  difficult  out  of  his  week's  work,  which  if  the  other  can  not  answer 
readily  before  ho  count  six,  or  ten  in  Latin,  let  him  be  captu.%  and  the  questions 
be  propounded  to  his  next  fellow.  The  lowest  in  the  form  may  l>egin  the 
dispute,  and  so  go  on  to  the  highest  on  either  side,  who  should  keep  reckoning 
of  those  that  are  capt,  and  how  often. 

2.  Besides  their  week's  work,  they  may  try  who  can  most  perfectly  repeat 
memoriter  a  part  of  the  grammar,  or  any  autlior  which  they  read,  or  who  can 
recite  the  most  vocabulas  under  one  head,  or  who  can  vary  a  phrase  the  best, 
or  imitate  any  piece  of  an  orator  or  poet.  ' 

3.  Some  time  should  also  be  spent  in  capping  Latin  verses  amongst  the  lower 
forms,  and  Greek  verses  amongst  the  highest,  for  which  they  may  provide 
themselves  out  of  a  Capping-book,  which  seems  to  be  made  on  purpose  by  Bar- 
tholomeeus  Schonbom,  or  Gnomologkon  Poeticum,  made  lately  by  Mr.  Rosse, 
bendes  which  they  may  contrive  a  little  book  of  their  own  wherein  to  write 
▼erses  alphal)etically  out  of  the  best  poets. 

Let  that  side  which  appeareth  to  be  the  victor  have  the  upper  seat  in  the 
school  till  a  new  choice  be  made,  except  the  other  can  win  it  from  them  before 
and  bring  them  back  with  a  hissing  disgrace. 

Amid  these  disputes  the  master  must  have  a  great  care  to  suppress  noise  and 
tumultuous  clamor,  and  see  that  no  boy  stirs  out  of  his  appointed  place.  For 
they  are  apt  to  heighten  theu*  spirits  beyond  moderation  if  the  master's  discretion 
do  not  settle  them. 

Let  it  now  be  lawful  for  any  lower  boy  in  a  form  to  dispute  with  one  above 
him  for  his  pkoe.  Mr.  Stockwood's  Disputaiions  will  be  helpful  to  the  upper 
sdiolars. 

Now  that  all  your  scholars  may  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  grammar,  so 
as  not  to  be  apt  to  forget  what  they  have  learnt  in  it,  let  them  all  be  etercised 
in  the  examination  of  a  part  of  it  eveiy  Saturday  morning,  thus: 
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1.  Let  the  first  and  lowest  form  cxamiDe  tho  two  next  above  them  out  of  the 
examination  of  the  Accidents^  asking  them  the  questions  as  they  are  in  the  book, 
and  causing  them  to  answer  without  book,  and  according  to  the  Acndents. 

2.  Then  let  all  those  three  forms  run  over  the  examples  of  the  declensions 
and  conjugations,  as  I  formerly  showed,  and  try  who  can  puzzle  one  another  in 
declining  any  hard  noun  or  conjugating  and  forming  any  verb,  and  give  the  rule 
of  the  genders  of  the  one,  or  preterperfect  tense  or  supine  of  the  other.  When 
these  have  done, 

3.  Let  the  fourth  form  examine  the  two  highest  forms  in  Examinatio  Latinm 
Grammaticce^  and  sometimes  in  Elementa  Hhetorices,  and  thim 

4.  Let  all  these  three  forms  run  over  tho  paradigms  of  the  Greek  declensions 
and  conjugations. 

5.  Afterwards  the  two  upper  forms  may  bicker  with  one  another  touching 
grammar  niceties,  either  Latin  or  Greek,  wiiich  tiicj'  have  taken  notice  of  and 
collected  into  a  commonplace-book,  os  I  mentioned  before.  But  a  principal  care 
mu55t  be  had  to  bring  all  your  scholars  to  a  habit  of  speaking  Latin,  and  there- 
fore a  strict  law  should  be  made  and  observed,  that  everj-  scholar  (especially 
after  he  hath  been  one-quarter  of  a  year  at  school)  should  either  leani  to  speak 
in  Latin  or  be  forced  to  hold  his  tongue.  And  to  help  tiie  little  ones  in  so  doing, 
besides  those  Phnisiancuia  at  the  end  of  tlie  Grounds  of  Graunimr^  thoy  should 
have  ForrmilcB  hquendi  quotidiancB,  such  expressions  as  are  every  day  used  (es- 
pecially about  the  school)  written  down  in  a  little  book,  that  they  may  get  them 
by  heart  at  by-times.  .As  for  the  other  boys,  they  will  be  better  guided  how  to 
speak  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  constant  use  and  imitation  of  approved 
authors.  I  conceive  the  penury  of  proper  words  and  good  phrase  with  many 
teachers,  is  a  main  reason  why  children  are  not  as  well  trained  up  to  speak 
Latin  in  England  as  they  are  in  many  places  beyond  seas,  and  the  ready  and 
frequent  use  of  their  mother  tongue  causeth  tliat  they  are  hardly  reclaimed  from 
it  to  make  use  of  another  language.  Whereas  if  whilst  thoy  are  at  the  school, 
they  might  hear  little  or  no  English  spoken,  nor  bo  suffered  to  spsak  it,  they 
would  quickly  conform  themselves  to  discourse  in  Latin ;  as  I  have  known 
French  boys  that  understood  not  a  word  in  English,  to  be  able  in  two  or  three 
months  to  talk  it  as  readily  as  they  that  were  English  born.  Only  at  the  first 
one  must  wink  at  their  improprieties  and  harshness  in  the  pronunciation  of  some 
words  and  phrases,  and  take  their  meaning  by  what  they  speak,  and  after  a 
while  by  custom  and  imitation  of  others,  they  will  speak  in  Latin  as  properly 
as  the  best,  especially  after  they  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and 
accustomed  themselves  to  observe  the  style  of  Latin  authors. 

No  day  in  the  week  should  pjiss  on  which  some  d(K!lamation,  oration  or  theme 
should  not  be  pronounced,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  tho  school  be 
broken  up,  and  after  less^ms  are  all  ended  in  the  forenoon ;  that  by  assiduity  in 
these  exercises,  the  scholars  may  be  emboldened  to  perform  them  with  grace 
before  whomsoever,  and  upon  occasion  of  any  solemnity  or  coming  of  friends 
into  tho  school.  There  should  be  two  standing  desks  set  opposite  in  the  midst 
of  the  school,  for  boys  to  stand  at  when  they  pronounce. 

VIL —  Of  exercvtfng  scholars  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  using  daily  prayers  and 
singing  psalms.     Of  taking  notes  at  sermons,  and  examination  after  sermons. 

1.  Besides  that  course  which  we  have  prescribed  before  to  every  form,  of 
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readiDg  part  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  chapter  before  parts,  it  is  necessary  lor  chil- 
dren's more  profiting  in  the  Scriptures  to  cause  that  an  English  chapter  be 
read  every  morning  at  the  beginning,  and  every  night  at  the  giving  over  teach- 
ing. And  in  tliis  every  boy  throughout  tlie  school  should  take  his  turn,  that  it 
may  be  known  how  perfect  he  is  in  reading  English  readily  and  distuictly.  Let 
him  that  is  to  read  take  his  place  at  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  and  be 
sure  ho  speak  aloud,  and  let  every  one  reverently  attend  to  what  is  read,  the 
lower  boys  looking  ui>on  their  English  and  the  higher  upon  their  Latin  Bibles. 
Those  also  that  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  Strptua>jint  in  Greek,  may  do  well 
to  procure  them  to  look  upon,  especially  seeing  they  are  now  to  be  had  at  a  &r 
cheaper  rate  than  formerly,  lx.'iug  but  lately  printed.  TN'hen  the  chapter  is 
ended,  you  may  demand  of  i»ne  in  eaoh  form  what  he  observed,  and  let  any  one 
that  is  disposed  take  the  liberty  to  usk  his  op()Osite  a  question  or  two  con- 
cerning some  passage  in  it.  Mr.  Taget's  llit>tory  of  the  Bible  will  assist  them 
herein,  so  they  look  upon  it  before  the  chapter  be  read;  you  yourself  may  do 
well  sometimes  to  tell  them  what  things  are  most  remarkable  in  that  present 
chapter.  The  scholars  of  the  uppc-r  forms  may  do  well  to  carry  Memoricde  Bib- 
Ileum  constantly  in  their  pocket,  by  which  they  may  be  put  in  mind  at  all  times 
what  passages  they  may  find  in  any  chapter. 

2.  After  the  chapter  is  ended,  they  may  sing  the  first,  threescore  and  second, 
the  hundredth,  or  hundred  and  tliirteenth  Psalm  in  Latin  out  of  a  little  book 
formerly  printed  at  Oxford,  which  one  of  the  head  scholars  should  distinctly 
read  unto  them. 

3.  T\'hen  the  psalm  is  done,  the  same  scholar  should  repeat  those  admonitions 
at  the  end  of  NoiceVs  Catechism j  and  then  the  whole  school  should  rehearse 
those  hy  nms  which  are  there,  the  higher  side  of  the  school  saying  one  verse,  and 
the  lower  the  next,  alternatum  et  conjunctis  vocilms;  and  at  last  conclude  with 
one  of  those  prayers  for  a  blessing  upon  your  endeavors. 

These  prayers  and  psalms  would  be  all  written  together  both  in  English  and 
Latin  in  a  little  book,  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the  school,  for 
continual  and  daily  use. 

Some  course  sliould  be  taken  that  the  master  may  hnve  notice  what  scholars 
omit  the  reading  of  a  chapter  at  homo  every  night  after  supper ;  but  for  this 
pious  exorcise  (I  hope)  every  Cliristian  parent  will  be  ready  to  call  upon  and 
encourage  their  own  children,  or  others  that  are  under  their  charge  as  tablers. 

Now  that  the  good  schoolmaster  may  more  fully  discharge  his  duty  towards 
God  and  his  Church,  (who  have  both  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  their 
diildren,)  to  nurture  and  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  it  were  expe- 
dient, if  a  course  could  be  taken,  that  ho  might  meet  them  all  at  the  school 
every  Lord's  day  in  the  morning,  about  an  hour  before  church  time,  w^here  he 
may  take  the  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  catechetical  doctrines,  according 
to  what  he  may  read  in  many  excellent  books  that  are  as  expositions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  not  wile  it  in  a 
tedious,  unmethodized  discourse  concerning  things  unnecessary  to  bo  taken 
notice  of,  and  unmeet  for  children  to  be  puzzled  witli.  And  after  a  psalm  sung, 
and  a  prayer  said,  he  may  see  them  go  all  before  him  orderly  by  two  and  two 
to  the  church,  where  it  is  requisite  tliat  they  should  have  a  convenient  place 
appointed  to  sit  in  together  by  themselves,  and  all  within  the  master^s  view. 
This  would  be  an  especial  means  to  prevent  that  unrevercnt  behaviour  in  the 
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charcfa  whicfa  is  too  osoal  amongst  sehdara,  when  they  are  g]M\  to  wander  into 
by-corners  to  sit  down  to  re^st  (or  rather  diat)  in.  or  are  ever  ami  anon  molested 
with  quarrelsome  lads  or  unmannerly  fellows,  that  are  apt  to  di^^iiift  them  and 
thrust  them  out  of  their  placef*.  I  have  hi*retofore  ob!(er\'tHt  how  the  ninth 
canon  of  our  Church  religiously  enjoiiis  every  8chov>liunsti*r  to  stH>  lii^  Hoholars 
quietly  and  soberly  beliave  themselves  in  the  ehurdi,  and  examine  them  iit 
times  convenient  after  their  return,  what  they  have  bonie  awny  of  any  t«ermon, 
which  he  can  not  well  do  except  he  have  them  all  confined  to  one  plaiv,  where 
himself  may  sit  near  them. 

After  church  time  ended  in  the  afternoon,  the  master  may  do  well  to  see  all 
his  scholars  go  before  him  in  like  order  to  the  school  where  he  should  examino 
them,  what  they  have  heard  or  written  at  the  sermon.  Now  in  reiieatiug 
sermons  this  course  may  be  taken : 

1.  Let  every  one  of  the  lower  scholars  repeat  the  text,  or  a  pnx>f.  or  some 
little  pious  sentence  which  was  then  delivere<l.  And  these  he  should  p»t  either 
by  his  own  attention  at  the  church,  or  by  the  help  of  his  follows  aOrrwards. 
For  there  should  be  no  stir  made  in  the  church,  uiK)n  pretense  of  getting  notes 
there. 

2.  Those  in  the  four  middlemost  forms  should  mind  to  write  tlie  t»^xt,  doc- 
trines, reasons,  uses,  motives,  and  directions,  witii  the  (quotations  of  Reripturo 
plai.'es,  as  tliey  are  best  able. 

3.  Those  in  the  highest  form  should  strive  to  write  as  much  and  in  as  good 
order  as  possibly  may  be,  yourself  now  and  tlicn  hinting  to  thom  some  direction 
what  method  they  should  observe  in  writing  sermons,  and  that  maydigt'st  what 
they  have  written  into  that  order  wliervin  thry  heard  it  dollvi-ri'd.  U't  them 
have  a  little  time  of  respite  amongst  themselves,  to  coiiipan*  thoir  notes  ono 
with  another,  and  to  supply  tlicir  defects  and  amend  what  tlicy  have  mistakcD. 
Then 

4.  You  may  first  cause  ono  of  your  higher  scholars  to  read  distinctly  what  ho 
hath  written,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  of  other  forms,  whom  you  phrase  to 
pick  out ;  and  lust  of  all,  let  every  one  of  the  Uiwost  fonn  tell  you  what  he  hath 
observed  of  the  sermon. 

These  things  being  orderly  done,  you  may  enlarge  a  little  ui)on  what  point 
you  think  most  necessary  for  them  to  remomlHT  and  praeiice,  and  conclude  this 
holy  day*s  exercise  with  the  singing  of  a  psitlm  and  devout  prayers,  and  charging 
your  scholars  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in  reading  the  Scripture's  and  such 
religious  books  as  tend  to  their  further  profiting  in  Ciiristian  pi(>ty,  you  may 
comfortably  dismiss  them  to  their  several  homes,  and  expect  God's  blcBsIng 
upon  your  endeavors  for  tbi  week  following. 

VIII. — Of  the  Monitor's  BiU;  and  of  rewardn  and  punWiments  in  a  Orammar 
ScJtool. 

That  no  disorder  or  vice  committed  either  at  school,  chur<.'h,  or  elHOwhero, 
may  pass  unnoted  by  the  master,  ho  may  cause  his  Hchohirs  in  the  two  upper 
forms  to  play  the  monitor  in  their  weekly  turns,  from  Friday  to  Friday. 

Tliey  may  make  one  bill  to  serve  for  all  the  week,  pn>p<jrtionablc  to  the 
number  of  scholars  of  every  form,  after  tliis  manner:  ['•.  j/.,  First  Form.] 
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Novcmb,  1659. 

F, 

1    s. 

1    « 

1    ic    1    r. 

•    W.     \    1%. 

1. 

G.  C. 
J.  0. 
T.  P. 

m 

• 

•  • 

Wherein  you  i*ee  tho  letters  above  dcnotinp:  tlie  days  of  the  week,  the  letters 
on  the  side  show  the  place  where  every  scholar's  uame  should  be  written,  and 
tlie  pricks  within  the  lines,  how  evary  default  may  easily  be  marked  with  a  pin 
or  a  pen.    So  that, 

1.  This  bill  may  serve  as  a  cjitaloguo  to  be  called  over  every  day  at  school 
hours  U)  know  who  are  absent,  and  nmy  kivo  a  deal  of  trouble  in  making  little 
notes  of  scholars'  A'cquent  misdemeanors. 

2.  If  you  cause  every  bill  to  be  dated,  and  keep  them  by  you,  you  may  know 
at  any  time  who  is  the  shrewdest  or  most  orderly  boy  amongst  the  rest,  and 
give  public  notice  accordinfj^ly,  that  the  one  may  be  admonished  to  amend  his 
manners,  and  the  other  encouraged  to  go  on  in  well  doing. 

3.  Besides,  it  will  work  the  greater  awe  among  all  the  scholars,  when  they 
shall  know  tliat  every  fault  they  commit  whilst  they  are  at  the  school  will  be 
upon  record,  though  the  master  doth  never  punish  it 

4.  You  shall  find  it  a  means  of  much  ease  to  yourself  when  you  shall  need 
only  to  bid  the  monitor  take  notice  of  a  neglect  or  fault  committed,  and  let  it  so 
remain  till  some  fitter  opportunity  or  just  occasion  invite  or  (rather)  enforce  you 
to  call  to  a  reckoning. 

6.  For  when  you  perceive  any  general  disorder,  or  some  gross  thing  is  done 
which  ought  not  to  escape  correction,  you  may  call  for  the  bill,  and  then  cc^nsuro 
those  only  for  example  whom  you  find  to  be  most  often  and  notorioaslr  (>cccant, 
suffering  tho  rest  (that  you  called  fortli)  to  escape  with  an  admonition  to  beware 
for  the  future. 

Thus  you  shall  gain  your  scholars^  affections  when  they  shall  see  you  unwil- 
ling to  punish  any  without  great  cause,  and  avoid  that  common  outcry  which  is 
wont  to  be  made  agrainst  a  schoolmaster,  upon  report  of  a  multitude  of  boys 
being  whipi>ed  at  once. 

6.  8o  many  marks  as  are  found  upon  any  boy's  name  may  be  said  to  deserve 
so  many  jerks ;  but  herein  much  discretion  is  to  be  used,  that  you  seem  not  too 
severe  nor  prove  too  partial.  You  may  sometimes  tell  your  scholars  what  faults 
deserve  more  or  fewer  marks,  as  idleness  one,  wandering  forth  one,  fighting 
three,  swearing  four,  or  the  like ;  which  arc  to  be  ibted  in  tlio  bill  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  nature  of  tho  faults  themselves. 

Ho  that  is  public  monitor  in  one  of  the  two  highest  forms  may  appoint  two 
private  monitors  to  himself  in  every  other  form,  who  may  give  him  secret  in- 
formation of  every  misdemeanor  committed  in  any  place ;  and  this  will  be  an 
especial  means  to  keep  all  in  very  good  order,  with  seldom  and  moderate  cor- 
rection, a  thing  to  be  desired  by  every  schoolmaster  for  his  own  ease  and  his 
scholars'  better  encouragement 

Those  scholars  in  every  form  which  are  indeed  the  most  studious  and  diligent 
in  their  tasks  and  constantly  observant  to  keep  good  order,  should  often  be  com- 
mended to  their  fellows  as  patterns  for  them  to  imitatp ;  and  when  any  one  hath 
performed  any  task  or  exercise  better  than  ordinary,  he  should  receive  some 
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amall  gift  at  his  roaster's  hand,  as  a  new  penknife  or  a  paper  book,  or  the  like 
signal  testimony  of  the  master's  approbation  of  what  he  hath  done.  Those 
parents  which  are  of  more  ability  may'do  well  to  allow  the  master  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  reward  their  sons'  diligence  now  and  then,  and  to  excite  tliem  to 
tho  better  performance  of  their  tasks  and  exercises^  which  will  invite  them  to 
go  faster  on  in  learning  tlian  a  rod  can  drive  them. 

As  for  inflicting  punishments  even  upon  the  meanest  and  worst  of  children, 
it  should  ever  be  the  most  unwilling  piece  of  work  that  a  master  can  take  in 
hand ;  and  therefore  he  should  not  be  hasty  to  punish  any  fault  whereof  the 
scholar  hatli  not  been  premonished,  except  it  be  such  a  notorious  crime  as  a  boy 
can  not  but  know  beforehand  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it  As  for  the 
furula,  I  wi.sh  (and  as  I  have  already  done)  for  many  reasons,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  commit  to  paper,  that  it  might  be  utterly  banished  out  of  all  schools.  rA 
good  sliarp  birchen  rod,  and  free  from  knots,  (for  willow  wands  are  insufferable^ 
and  fitter  for  a  bedlam  than  a  school)  as  it  will  break  no  lx)ncA  nor  endanger 
any  limbs,  so  it  will  be  sufficient  wherewith  to  correct  those  that  shall  deserve 
it  in  the  lower  forms,  and  for  the  higher  scholars  that  will  not  behave  as  they 
ought  to  do  without  blows,  a  g^ood  switch  about  their  slioulders  would  (in  Quin- 
tilian's  judgment)  seem  fitter  than  a  rod  elsewhere ;  and  his  reason  is  so  mod- 
estly agreeable  to  nature,  tliat  as  I  am  loth  to  mention  it,  so  I  wonder  that  it 
hath  not  more  prevailed  with  many  discreet  schoolmasters,  who  (I  persuade 
myself)  have  often  read  it,  and  can  not  but  approve  of  it  as  most  Christian,  how- 
ever it  dropped  from  a  heathen's  pen.  But  Nohilis  equus  umbra  virfja  rvgitur. 
Ingenuous  and  towardly  scholars  will  not  need  so  much  as  the  sliadow  of  a  rod. 
And  towards  others  that  seem  to  extort  a  rod  from  tlie  master  whether  he  will 
or  not,  and  (as  I  may  say)  will  enforce  him  to  fight,  he  sliould  generally  use  such 
clemency  in  his  liand  as  not  to  exceed  three  lashes,  in  tho  Uiying  on  of  which 
he  may  contribute  more  or  less  weight,  with  respect  to  the  demerits  of  the  fuultb 
But  of  this  he  should  always  make  sure,  that  he  never  let  the  ofi'endcr  go  from 
him  with  a  stubborn  look  or  a  stomachful  gesture,  much  less  with  a  Bquealing 
outcry  or  muttering  to  himself;  all  which  may  be  easily  taken  off  with  another 
smart  jerk  or  two ;  but  you  should  rather  let  him  stand  aside  a  little,  and  see 
how  his  stomach  will  settle. 

Tliat  a  boy  may  at  onco  know  you  dare  adventure  to  whip  him,  and  withal 
how  little  you  delight  in  his  skin,  you  may  at  some  time  when  he  hath  cause  to 
think  that  ho  hath  well  deserved  a  whipping,  and  when  you  have  him  ready 
for  the  rod,  pass  him  over  witj^  an  admonition  to  beware  another  time ;  and  if 
he  again  be  peccant  in  the  same  kind,  you  may  give  him  more  cause  at  present 
to  remember  both  his  faults  together,  and  for  the  future  to  avoid  them. 

This  even  and  indifferent  carriage  in  rewards  and  punishments  will  make 
those  scholars  that  have  any  ingenuity  in  them,  less  willing  to  offend,  and  in- 
cline the  rest  to  behave  more  dutifully,  because  tliey  see  their  master  bear  such 
a  lovuig  mind  towards  them  all,  and  to  be  sharp  in  punisliing  none  but  those 
tliat  know  they  well  deserved  what  blows  they  had. 

As  for  those  boys  that  do  slight  good  order,  and  are  apt  to  stir  up  others  to 
reject  them  (whicli  are  usually  those  of  bigger  stature)  that  perhaps  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  your  teaching  or  government,  or  know  they  shall  shortly 
remove  from  under  your  command,  or  thoso  tliat  without  any  cause  love  to 
truant  it  abroad,  or  by  other  licentious  demeanor  bring  disgrace  to  your  school 
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or  offer  any  affront  to  yourself,  I  conceive  your  best  way  is  (at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity) to  send  for  their  parents  or  friends,  with  one  or  two  judicious  neighbors 
to  be  by  (wliero  there  are  no  goviruors  of  the  school)  and  let  them  justly  know 
the  fault,  and  adjudge  what  punishment  sucii  a  boy  desenretli;  but  if  tlie 
parents  be  unwilling  to  liave  him  corrected  for  his  ixromptor}'  dis^orders,  choose 
rather  to  send  him  home  witli  them  than  retain  him  any  longer,  to  the  disturb- 
aoce  of  the  school  or  your  own  unquiet.  This  you  slmll  find  as  an  especial 
remedy  to  prevent  such  clamorous  outcries  of  supposed  tyranny,  when  every 
Jerk  that  is  given  to  a  notorious  unhappy  boy  for  liis  insolent  misbehavior  shall 
chance  to  bo  multiplied  in  the  relating,  (like  Scoggins'  crows,)  from  throe  to 
thirty;  which  base  obloquy  and  misreport,  wliat  hindrance  it  bringcth  to  the 
flourishing  of  a  school,  and  wtiat  unseemly  disgrace  to  a  worthy  master,  I  need 
not  mention. 

But  because  such  boys  as  these  sometimes  are  apt  to  tike  it  as  an  argument 
of  the  master's  pusillanimity  thus  to  send  for  their  parents,  who  generally  do 
not  love  to  hear  of  their  children's  faults,  the  master  may  take  an  occasion, 
where  he  sees  admonitions  will  not  prevail,  to  watch  them  more  strictly  at 
every  turn,  and  having  found  them  to  have  committed  some  gross  enormity,  to 
chastise  them  more  smartly  than  ordinarily,  yet  so  as  to  show  no  rigor.  And 
if  after  that  he  perceive  them  willfully  to  rush  into  the  same  acts  of  lewdnej?s, 
let  him  fairly  turn  them  out  of  his  school,  and  signify  the  cause  to  their  friends; 
at  whose  entreaties  he  should  never  take  them  again,  except  they  will  engage 
to  forfeit  a  sum  of  money  to  be  bestowed  in  public  books,  in  case  they  oflend  in 
that  nature  again. 

As  for  the  lesser  sort  of  children,  that  are  apt  to  reiterate  the  same  fault  too 
often,  for  which  they  have  sometimes  been  already  corrected,  your  surest  way 
to  reclaim  them  is,  after  you  have  once  given  them  warning,  to  whip  them  for  a 
fiiult.  and  if  that  will  do  no  good,  to  double  your  strokes  the  second  time ;  but 
if  a  third  time  they  come  under  the  rod  and  beg  heartily  for  pardon,  (as  com- 
monly then  they  will  do,  fearing  lest  their  punisliment  should  be  tripled,)  you 
should  not  let  them  pass,  except  they  can  procure  two  of  your  more  orderly 
boys,  or  one  that  is  in  your  favor  for  his  constant  well-doing,  to  give  their  words 
for  them,  and  to  engage  to  be  whipped  for  them  if  ever  they  do  the  like.  If 
you  see  they  get  sureties  to  your  liking,  you  may  let  them  escape  so ;  but  if 
they  can  not,  you  may  adventure  to  take  their  own  single  words ;  and  the  caro 
of  their  sureties,  and  fear  to  displease  you  again,  will  so  work  upon  them  that 
they  will  seldom  or  never  do  the  like  afterwards- 
Such  faults  as  are  viciously  enormous  are  to  be  duly  punished  with  a  rod, 
according  as  the  obliquity  of  the  will  appeareth  in  them  more  or  less ;  as  for 
such  as  are  committed  for  want  of  understanding,  they  arc  to  bo  remedied  by 
duo  instruction,  but  those  that  seem  to  offend  through  laziness  and  careless 
neglect  should  be  abridged  of  desired  liberty  when  others  have  leave  to  play. 
The  shutting  of  children  up  for  a  while  in  a  dark  room,  and  depriving  them  of 
a  meal's  meat,  or  the  like,  (which  are  used  in  some  tabling  schools)  as  they  are 
not  of  good  report,  so  they  can  not  bo  commendably  or  conveniently  used  in 
our  greater  schools. 

But  these  things  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  every  prudent  master,  who  is 
able  to  judge  of  every  particular  action  by  Its  several  circumstances,  and  to  take 
such  course  as  he  flees  best  available  for  the  orderly  management  of  his  own 
school,  especially  where  he  is  not  tied  to  any  rules  of  government 
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EL — CfSchoiars  writing  (heir  Exercises  fair^  and  of  keeping  their  books  hand' 
some.  And  of  erecting  a  Scliool  Library  for  the  master's  recreation  therein^  at 
vacant  hours. 

Though  the  teaching  of  children  to  write  a  &ir  hand  doth  properly  belong  to 
writing-masters,  as  professors  of  that  art,  jet  the  care  of  seeing  tliat  all  tliey 
write  in  paper  books  and  loose  pai)ers  by  way  of  exercises  be  neatly  done,  doth 
pertain  to  every  schoolmaster ;  and  therefore  we  sliall  here  toucli  a  little  con- 
cerning that,  and  also  show  what  heed  is  to  be  taken  about  keeping  their  books. 

The  usual  way  for  scliolars  learning  to  write  at  the  country  gnmi mar-schools, 
is  to  entertam  an  honest  and  skillful  penman,  that  he  may  constantly  come  and 
continue  with  them  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  together  ever}*  year,  in  wliich 
time  commonly  every  one  may  learn  to  write  legibly.  The  best  season  for  such 
a  man's  coming  is  about  May-day,  partly  because  the  da^'S  are  then  pretty  long^ 
and  partly  because  it  will  be  requisite  for  such  as  are  then  getting  their  gram- 
mar  rudiments,  to  learn  to  i^Tite  before  they  come  to  transhitioiis.  The  parents 
of  all  other  children  should  bo  advised  to  let  them  take  that  opportunity  to 
improve  their  hands,  forasmuch  as  the  benefit  thereof  will  far  exceed  the  charge, 
and  it  will  be  a  means  of  better  order  to  have  all  en)  ployed  together  about  a 
thing  so  necessary.  Tlie  master  of  the  school  should  oflen  have  an  eye  upon 
them,  to  see  what  they  do  and  how  they  ])rolit,  and  that  they  may  not  slack  in 
their  other  learning,  he  may  hear  them  a  part  at  mom,  and  a  lesson  at  noon 
before  their  copies  be  set  or  their  books  can  bo  provided  for  them,  and  pro- 
portion their  weekly  exercises  accordmgly.  And  that  the  stock  which  they 
then  get  may  be  better  increased  ag-ainst  the  next  yenr,  the  penman  should 
cause  them  to  write  a  piece,  a  day  or  two  before  he  leave  them,  as  fair  as  tliey 
can,  with  the  date  above  it,  and  their  names  subscribed  underneath,  which  the 
schoolmaster  may  safely  keep  by  him  as  a  testimony  of  what  they  can  perform, 
and  take  care  to  see  that  their  writing  for  the  future  be  not  much  worse.  This 
pattern  or*copy  I  formerly  received  from  that  industrious  penman,  Mr.  Roger 
Evans,  who  liad  sometimes  taught  me  to  write,  being  a  scholar  at  Wakefield, 
ai^  afterwards  yearly  taught  my  scholars  whilst  I  was  schoolmaster  at  Roth* 
erham. 

June  1,  1C35. 

A  man  can  not  any  way  enter  intt)  the  canonized  rule  to  come  to  God's  holy  wiU 
and  kingdom^  except  he  reform^  and  become  acqyainted  wiUi  virtuous  manners^  in 
most  prudent  sort  that  may  be,  dbc.  Roger  Evans. 

But  in  London,  (which  of  all  places  I  know  in  England  is  best  for  the  fbll 
improvement  of  children  in  tlieir  education,  because  of  the  variety  of  objects 
which  daily  present  themselves  to  them,  or  may  easily  be  seen  once  a  year  by 
walking  to  Mr.  John  Tradescanfs,  or  the  like  houses  or  gardens  where  rarities 
are  kept,  a  book  of  all  which  miglit  deserve  to  bo  printed,  as  that  ingenuous 
gentleman  hath  lately  done  his  by  the  name  of  ^f^^^anl7n  Traflescantianumy  a 
Collection  of  Rarities ;  could  parents  at  home  but  half  so  well  look  to  their  be- 
haviour as  the  masters  do  to  their  learning  at  .<M?hool,)  it  iH  onlinary  for  scholars 
at  eleven  and  five  o'clock  to  go  to  the  writing  schools,  and  there  to  benefit 
themselves  in  writing.  In  that  city,  therefore,  having  the  opportunity  of  the 
neighborhood  of  my  smgolar  loving  friend,  Mr.  James  Hodder,  (whose  copy 
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books  of  late  printed  do  sufBcicntly  testify  his  ability  for  the  profession  he  hath 
undertaken,  and  of  wlioso  care  and  paiu3  I  have  hud  abundant  trial  by  his  prof* 
iting  of  my  scholars  for  (at  least)  twelve  years  together,  who  had  most  of  them 
learned  of  him  to  write  a  very  fair  hand,  not  to  speak  of  arithmetic  or  mei^ 
chants'  accounts,  which  they  gained  also  by  his  teaching  at  spare  times,)  in  the 
Token-liouse  ^rden  in  Lothbury,  somewhat  near  the  Old  Kxchunge,  I  so 
ordered  the  business  with  him  that  all  my  lower  scholars  had  their  little  paper 
books  ruled,  wherein  they  wrote  their  lessons  fairly,  and  then  their  translations 
and  other  exercises  in  loose  papers  in  his  ^ight,  until  they  were  able  of  them- 
selves to  do  every  thing  in  a  handsome  manner.  And  afterwards  it  is  not  to  be 
expressed  wliat  pleasure  they  took  in  writing  and  flourishing  their  exercises  all 
the  while  they  continued  with  me  at  the  school.  This  or  a  better  course  (per- 
haps) mny  be  taken  at  other  schools  where  they  have  a  writing-master  con^^tant 
and  ready  to  attend  them  every  day  throughout  the  year,  as  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Farnaby  made  use  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  famous  penman,  for  the  teaching  of  his 
scholars  to  write.  If  at  any  time  a  scholar  doth  not  write  his  exercises  in  the 
fairest  manner  that  he  is  able,  his  punishment  may  be  to  write  them  over  again 
whilst  others  play.  I  have  been  told  of  a  porter  that  could  neither  write  nor 
read,  who,  if  at  any  time  he  had  seen  his  son  write  his  exercises  at  home  in  a 
worse  hand  than  he  thought  he  was  able  to  do,  would  tear  them  to  pieces,  and 
thus  at  last  enforced  the  scholar  upon  a  very  good  hand  of  writing ;  which  rude 
kind  of  dealing  with  a  child  I  would  have  no  parents  to  imitate,  yet  I  would  advise 
them  sometimes  to  look  upon  their  children's  writing  at  home,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  do  it  in  the  neatest  fashion.  For  as  it  will  bo  an  ornament  to  them  in 
their  learning  and  an  especial  furtherance  of  their  studies  or  future  employments 
elsewhere,  so  it  will  be  a  gre^it  ease  to  tiie  master  in  the  perusal  of  what  they 
have  written,  I,  with  some  others,  have  been  sorry  to  see  some  of  that  reverend 
and  learned  Mr.  Hooker's  sermons  come  in  manuscript  to  the  press,  and  not  to 
have  been  possible  to  be  printed,  because  they  wore  so  scribblingly  written  that 
nobody  could  read  three  words  together  in  them.  It  is  commonly  objected  to 
the  best  scholars  in  any  of  the  three  i)rofessions,  that  they  write  the  worst  hands, 
and  therefore  I  wish  that  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  that  objection  at  the 
school  to  a  future  generation. 

Now  to  train  up  scholars  as  well  in  calligraphy  as  orthography,  whilst  they 
write  their  translations  in  a  paper  book,  they  should  oflen  be  admonished, 

1.  To  keep  a  largo  margin  on  both  sides,  and  to  leave  the  space  of  a  long 
letter's  length  betwixt  every  line,  and  of  a  small  letter's  breadth  betwixt  every 
word,  and  to  regard  the  proportion  of  ever}'  particular  letter,  and  the  difference 
betwixt  ji'  and  i,  and  v  and  u^  and  above  all  to  beware  of  blotting  or  soiling  their 
books. 

2.  To  make  every  comma,  colon,  semicolon,  period,  note  of  interrogation, 
parenthesis,  and  note  of  admiration,  &c.^  in  their  due  places. 

3.  To  write  all  tlieir  words  in  an  even  line  with  the  tops,  bellies  and  bottoms 
of  the  letters  of  an  even  size,  and  when  they  have  an  occasion  to  divide  any 
word,  to  part  it  by  its  just  syllables,  making  tliis  mark  hyphen  ( • )  at  the  end 
of  the  line.    And 

4.  In  Latin  to  give  an  adverb  or  other  word  its  note  of  difference,  and  the 
like,  as  the  gprammar  will  further  direct  them  But  for  directions  in  fair  writing, 
I  refer  him  to  tliat  slieet  which  Mr.  Hodder  hath  caused  to  be  printed  before  his 
Chpybookf  which  will  sofficiently  commend  its  author. 
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After  they  have  once  got  a  habit  of  these  tilings,  they  will  more  easily  observe 
than  in  future  exercises,  the  neglect  whereof  will  be  harder  to  remedy  after- 
wards, which  I  have  seen  too  gross  in  some  men's  letteni  tliat  liavo  come  from 
the  nniyersities. 

As  for  books,  a  care  should  be  first  had  to  procure  tliose  of  a  fiiir  print  in 
good  paper,  and  strongly  bound;  then  the  master  may  more  easily  sec  tliat  his 
scholars  keep  them  all  safe  and  cleanly  and  free  from  scribbling  or  rending,  by 
causing  them  at  a  time  unexpected  to  bring  all  their  books  bi>fort*  him,  and  to 
show  their  names,  together  with  a  note  of  the  price,  fairly  written  in  the  middle 
of  every  one  of  them,  as  well  as  at  tlie  beginning  or  end.  And  that  none  may 
squander  his  own  or  pilfer  away  another's  book,  or  have  it  carolciSHly  thrown 
about,  or  to  seek  when  ho  sliould  use  it,  the  master  may  do  well  to  muko  every 
scholar  once  a  quarter  to  deliver  him  a  catalogue  of  his  books,  with  the  day  of 
the  month  and  his  name  subscribed,  which  ho  may  lay  by  him,  so  os  at  any  time 
to  call  him  whom  he  suspectcth  to  be  negligent  of  his  books  lo  a  private  and 
particular  account  of  them.  That  the  school  may  be  furnished  with  all  kmds  of 
subsidiary  books  for  tlie  general  use  of  all  the  scholars,  (to  be  laid  up  in  reposi- 
tories or  presses,  as  so  many  little  libraries  belonging  to  every  form,  and  to  be 
safely  kept  under  lock  and  key,)  whereof  tiie  head  boy  in  each  funn  should  take 
the  charge  to  deliver  them  out,  and  see  that  they  be  brought  in  every  night 
without  being  abused ;  it  would  not  be  amiss  that  every  scholar  which  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  should  give  I2d.  (besides  what  is  accustomed  to  be  paid 
to  the  master,)  and  every  one  at  his  removal  into  a  new  form  should  give  12dL 
likewise,  towards  the  procuring  of  common  books.  The  master  also  may  do 
well  to  stir  up  his  friends  that  come  to  visit  the  school,  or  especially  such  as 
prevail  with  him  for  a  playday,  to  contribute  somewhat  towards  tiie  furtherance 
of  children's  learning,  as  well  as  to  be  earnestly  importunate  for  that  which  may 
hinder  it.  But  where  a  school  is  liberally  endowed,  it  would  be  good  that  a 
considerable  stock  of  money  were  appointed  to  be  laid  out  yearly  in  all  kinds  of 
school  books,  whereby  the  poorer  sort  of  children  may  have  whereon  to  learn, 
and  they  anft  all  other  scholars  wherewith  to  help  themselves  in  their  lessons 
and  exercises. 

And  might  I  become  a  petitioner  to  the  foremontioned  trustees  for  the  main- 
tenance of  students,  or  any  that  are  both  willing  and  able  to  promote  the 
growth  of  good  learning,  I  should  desire  that  towards  the  better  completing  of 
a  grammar-school,  there  might  be  a  little  library  well  furnished  with  all  sorts 
of  grammars^  phrase-books,  lexicons,  dictionaries,  orators,  poets,  histories^ 
herbals,  commentators,  scholiasts,  antiquaries,  critics,  and  some  of  the  succinctest 
and  choicest  authors  for  matters  of  humanity,  divinity,  medicine  and  law^ 
besides  those  which  treat  of  every  art  and  science,  whether  liberal  or  mechan- 
ical, that  he  that  is  employed  as  a  professed  schoolmaster  may  thoroughly  stodc 
himself  with  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  be  able  to  inform  his  scholars  in  anything 
that  shall  be  neces^^ary  for  them  to  know.  For  every  new  master  can  not  at  the 
first  be  provided  with  a  good  study  of  books  for  his  own  private  use  and  his 
scholars'  benefit,  neither  indeed  at  any  time  can  he  procure  them  without  great 
trouble  and  charge,  especially  if  he  live  at  a  place  far  distant  from  London.  •  I 
have  observed  it  therefore  as  a  great  point  of  discretion,  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  in  Mr.  Calfe,  that  in  founding  his  grammar-school  at  Lewinharo.  he  pro- 
vided a  library  for  the  master's  use,  as  well  as  a  house  lor  him  to  dwell  in. 
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And  I  took  notice  of  that  charitably  diaposed  gentleman  and  citizen  depnty 
Adams,  that  when  he  went  about  to  erect  a  school  in  his  native  county  of 
Shropsliire  (if  I  mistake  not,)  he  consulted  with  Mr.  Langley,  and  brought  him 
along  with  him  to  Sion  College,  to  see  what  books  he  judged  most  convenient 
to  furnish  a  Ubrary  withal  for  the  schoolmaster's  use,  and  I  heard  since  that  he 
bestowed  (at  least)  lOOL  in  clioice  books  for  tliat  purpose.  I  onlj  mention  these 
two  worthy  persons  (the  former  whereof  is  dead,  and  the  latter  living  in  Law- 
rence Lane,  London,)  to  let  others  see  that  in  this  present  age  of  ours  we  want 
not  patterns  of  well  doing,  if  any  be  desirous  to  imitate  them  in  their  pious 
actions ;  and  I  hope  God  hath  already  inclined  the  hearts  of  many,  as  he  hath 
given  them  store  of  riches,  to  endeavor  to  distribute  and  do  good  in  this  kind, 
even  now  whilst  they  live,  in  their  generation. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  that  which  I  heard  lately  related  of  a  cheap^ 
easy,  profiting,  and  pious  work  of  cliarity  which  one  did,  in  bestowing  409.  per 
annum  towards  buying  English  Bibles,  which  were  to  be  given  to  those  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  that  were  best  able  to  read  in  them ;  and  I  do  verily  beUeve 
that  were  an  annual  sum  laid  out  in  procuring  a  certain  number  of  books  for 
such  as  should  best  deserve  them  in  every  form  at  a  free  school,  it  would  be  a 
greater  incitement  to  provoke  children  to  loam,  than  any  persuasions  or  enforce- 
ments which  are  commonly  yet  used. 

X. —  0/  EjcditsioTij  and  Breaking  up  ScJtooIj  and  of  Potations, 

I  should  here  add  something  touching  those  usual  customs  which  are  yet  on 
foot  in  most  places,  of  scholars  excluding  or  shutting  out  the  master  once  a  year, 
and  capitulating  with  him  about  orders  to  Ik)  observed,  or  the  like ;  but  for- 
asmuch as  I  see  they  diOer  very  much,  and  are  of  late  discontinued  in  many 
schools.  I  will  only  mention  how  they  may  be  carried  on,  where  they  yet 
remain,  without  any  contest  or  disturbance,  till  at  last  they  die  of  themselves. 

1.  Therefore  there  should  be  no  exclusion  till  after  St  Andrew's  day,  and 
the  master  should  know  of  it  beforehand,  that  all  things  may  be  ordered  hand- 
somely to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  exclusion,  the  scholars  behave  themselves  merrily  and 
civilly  about  the  school,  witliout  injuring  one  another  or  making  use  of  any 
weapons  whereby  to  endanger  themselves  or  do  harm  to  any  thing  in  the 
school 

3.  That  the  heads  of  each  form  consult  with  their  fellows  what  things  they 
would  desire  of  the  master,  and  that  they  bring  their  suits  to  the  highest 
scholar  in  the  school,  that  he  may  prefer  them  to  the  master  written  fairly  in 
Latin,  to  receive  his  approbation  or  dislike  of  them,  in  a  mild  way  of  arguing. 

4.  That  the  master  do  not  molest  or  come  amongst  his  scholars  all  the  while 
they  are  drawing  up  their  petition  about  school  orders,  nor  trouble  himself  con- 
cerning them,  more  than  to  hear  that  they  keep  good  rule. 

6.  That  every  scholar  prepare  all  his  exercises  according  to  his  form,  to  be 
ready  to  be  hanged  out  before  the  school  doors  or  windows  (or  rather  to  be 
hanged  over  his  place  within  the  school,)  against  the  master's  coming. 

6.  That  the  master,  upon  notice  that  all  things  are  prepared  for  his  coming, 
go  quietly  to  the  school  being  accompanied  by  some  of  the  scholars'  parents, 
and  afler  he  have  before  witness  subscribed  to  their  petition  at  the  door,  to  enter 
the  school  in  a  peaceable  and  loving  manner,  and  receive  from  his  scholars  (and 
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• 
also  make  to  them)  a  short  congratulatoiy  oration,  and  so  dismiss  tlicm  to 

play. 

Bj  thus  doing,  a  master  shall  b<>th  prevent  his  scholars  behaving  themselves 
against  him  in  such  a  rude  and  tumultuous  manner  as  hath  formerly  been  used, 
and  give  them  and  their  parents  no  occasion  to  grudge  at  him  for  seeming  to 
take  upon  him  too  abruptly  to  break  old  use  and  cuHtom,  which,  so  long  as  it 
becometh  an  encouragement  to  their  learning,  may  the  better  be  indulged  to 
young  scliolars,  whilst  no  evil  consequences  attend  it  It  is  yet  a  custom  re- 
tained in  some  schools  in  the  country  for  sdiolars  to  make  a  potation  or  general 
feaiit  once  a  year  (and  that  commonly  before  Shrovetide;)  towards  defraying  the 
charge  whereof^  every  one  bringeth*80  much  money  as  his  parents  think  good 
to  allow  him,  and  giveth  it  to  the  master  to  be  expended  in  a  dinner  orderly  pro- 
vided for  them,  or  in  some  kind  of  banqueting  manner,  which  children  are  com- 
monly more  delighted  withal ;  and  for  this  there  needeth  no  further  direction 
than  to  say  that  it  concemoth  the  master  at  such  times  to  be  cheerful  and  free 
in  tlie  entertainment  of  his  scholars  (whether  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,) 
and  to  see  that  tliey  keep  such  order  and  moderation  (especially  in  drinking) 
that  it  may  rather  be  a  refreshment  and  encourag:cment  to  them  (as  it  is  indeed 
intended)  than  any  occasion  of  distemper  or  debauclicd  behavior  amongst  them. 
And  after  thanks  given  to  God  for  his  mercy  towards  them  in  that  particular 
expression  of  joy  and  rejoicing  one  with  another,  the  scholars  should  all  go 
together  into  the  fields  to  take  a  Httle  more  liberty  of  recreation  than  ordinary, 
yet  with  an  especial  regard  had  tliat  they  catch  no  cold  or  otherwise  endanger 
their  bodies. 

In  London  and  most  other  places,  the  usual  manner  rcmaineth  of  breaking 
up  schools  (for  a  time  of  intermission  of  studies  and  visiting  of  friends)  al)out  a 
week  before  Cliristmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  till  the  week  following  thoeo 
holy  days  begin,  at  which  time  every  scholar  bringeth  something  to  the  master 
iia  a  token  of  his  own  and  his  parents'  gratitude  for  his  care  and  love  towards 
him.  Now  that  the  master  may  also  then  testify  his  forwardness  to  requite 
their  courtesies  and  encourage  his  scholars,  he  should,  every  breaking  up  day, 

1.  Provide  some  fitting  collation  to  be  imparted  and  distributwl  by  himself  to 
his  scholars,  who  will  thankfully  take  a  small  gift  as  a  token  of  more  singuhur 
favor  at  his  hands  than  another's. 

2.  Invite  his  scholars'  parents,  together  with  such  gentlemen  and  ministers  as 
he  is  better  acquainted  withal,  as  well  to  take  notice  of  what  his  scholars  in 
every  form  are  able  to  do,  as  to  grace  him  with  their  company. 

3.  Let  the  scholars  in  each  form  be  furnished  with  such  exercises  as  belong 
to  them,  in  loose  papers,  and  have  all  their  tnmslations  written  fairly  in  their 
books,  to  be  ready  to  show  to  any  ono  that  shaH  desire  to  look  upon  them. 
The  higher  forms  should  entertain  the  company  with  some  elegant  Latin  comedy 
out  of  Ttrence  or  Plautw,  and  part  of  a  Greek  one  out  o^  Aristophanes,  as  also 
with  sucli  orations  and  declamations,  and  copies  of  several  sorts  of  verses,  as 
are  most  proper  for  celebrating  the  solemnity  of  the  time  at  hand  and  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  present  meeting.  The  lesser  boys  should  remain  orderly  in 
their  forms,  to  be  ready  to  give  answer  to  any  one  that  shall  examine  them  in 
what  they  have  learned,  or  would  know  what  they  are  able  to  perform. 

This,  as  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  scholars  to  go  on  cheorftilly  at 
their  books,  so  will  it  be  an  endearment  of  their  IHcnda  to  the  master,  and  a 
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means  to  prcsoiro  the  credit  of  the  fichool  ap^inst  all  virulent  aspersions  that 
are  apt  causelessly  and  too  oflen  to  be  cost  upon  it  by  unworthy  and  illiterate 
persons. 

It  were  necessary  that  such  orders  as  you  would  have  your  scholars  duly  to 
observe,  and  the  mulct  to  be  undergone  for  every  particular  derault^  were  fairly 
written  in  a  table  and  hung  up  in  some  eminent  place  in  the  school,  that  every 
one  may  at  any  time  take  notice  of  them  and  learn  more  readily  to  conform  to 
your  discipline.  I  had  thought  here  to  have  added  another  sheet  or  two  con- 
ccniing  scliool  orders  and  scholars'  more  decent  behavior,  but  considering  the 
present  haste  of  the  press  in  finishing  the  work,  and  fearing  lest  this  little  book 
should  swell  to  too  great  a  bulk,  I  choose  rather  to  defer  thorn  till  another 
opportunity.  For  whilst  I  intended  only  to  give  a  few  directions  to  the  less 
experienced  for  the  better  ordering  of  grammar  scholars,  I  have  nm  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  considerable  matters  which  concern  the  managing  of  a 
school;  which  a  man  that  is  constant  to  his  employment,  loving  toward?  child- 
ren,  discreet  in  his  behavior,  a  well-grounded  scholar  and  a  honest  Christian, 
desirous  to  serve  God  cheerfully  in  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster,  may  undoubt- 
edly perform  without  any  extraordinary  toil  or  disturbance  either  of  mind  or 
body.  God  in  mercy  enable  me  and  all  that  labor  in  this  necessarj'  profession, 
to  persevere  in  our  dut}',  whatever  discouragements  may  seem  to  attend  it 

XI. —  Of  (he  Method  of  Teaching  which  was  used  in  Rotherham  School  by  Mr, 
Banner^  an  tu-perienced  schoolmaster  there,  who  was  Vience  chosen  to  ChesterfUJd, 
where  he  died. 

That  none  may  censure  this  discovery  which  I  have  made,  to  be  an  uncouth 
way  of  teaching,  or  contrary  to  what  had  been  aforetime  observed  by  my  pred- 
ecessors at  Rotherham  School  (which  is  the  same  that  most  S4?hool masters  yet 
use,)  I  have  liercto  annexed  their  method,  just  as  I  received  it  from  the  mouth 
of  some  scholars  who  had  been  trained  up  therein  all  their  time  at  that  school, 
and  thence  sent  to  the  university.  Before  I  came  thither  to  be  master,  the 
custom  was, 

1.  To  enter  boys  at  the  school  one  by  one,  as  they  were  fit  for  the  Accidents^ 
and  to  let  them  proceed  therein  severally  till  so  many  others  came  to  them  as 
were  fit  to  bo  ranked  with  them  in  a  form.  These  were  first  put  to  read  the 
Accident^  and  afterwards  made  to  commit  it  to  memory ;  when  they  had  done 
which,  they  were  exercised  in  construing  and  parsing  the  examples  in  the  En- 
glish rules,  and  this  was  called  the  first  form :  of  which  it  was  required  to  say 
four  lessons  a  day,  but  of  the  other  forms,  a  part  and  a  lesson  in  the  forenoon, 
and  a  lesson  only  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  The  second  form  was,  1.  To  repeat  the  Accidents  for  parts.  2.  To  say 
forenoon  lessons  in  Propria  quce  marihu.%  Quoe  genus,  and  As  in  prcecenti,  which 
they  repeated  memoriter,  construed  and  parsed-  3.  To  say  an  aflemoon  lesson 
in  Sententia  Pueriles,  which  they  repeated  by  heart,  and  const ru(?d  and  parsed. 
4.  They  repeated  their  tasks  every  Friday  memorUer,  and  parsed  their  seutoncea 
out  of  English. 

3.  Tlie  third  form  was  enjoined  first  to  repeat  two  parts  together  every 
morning,  one  out  of  the  Accidents  and  the  other  out  of  that  forementioncd  part 
of  the  grammar,  and  together  with  their  parts,  each  one  was  made  to  form  one 
person  of  a  verb  active  in  any  of  the  four  conjugatiooB.    2.  Tlieir  forenoon  lea- 
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sons  were  in  Syntaxis^  which  they  used  to  say  memoriter^  then  to  construe  it, 
and  parse  only  the  words  which  contain  the  force  of  the  rule.  3.  Tliere  fore- 
noon lessons  were  two  days  in  .Miop'a  FaUes,  and  other  two  days  in  Coto,  both 
which  they  construed  and  parsed,  and  said  Caio  memoriter.  4.  These  lesftons 
they  translated  into  English  and  repeated  all  on  Fridays,  construing  out  of  their 
translations  into  Latin. 

4.  The  fourth  form  having  ended  Syntaxia^  first  repeated  it  and  Propria  quct 
maribw,  Ac.,  together  for  ^rts,  and  formed  a  person  of  a  verb  passive,  as  they 
did  the  active  before.  2.  For  lessons  they  proceeded  to  the  by-rules,  and  so  to 
Figura  and  Prosodicu  3.  For  aflemoon  lessons  they  read  Terfive  two  days  and 
Mantuan  two  days,  which  they  translated  into  English  and  repeated  on  Fridays, 
as  before. 

5.  The  fiA,h  form  said  one  part  in  the  Latin  and  another  in  the  Gretk  Gram' 
mar  together.  2.  The#  forenoon  lessons  were  in  Butler^s  Rhetoric,  whicii  they 
said  memoriter  and  then  construed,  and  applied  the  example  to  tlio  dc'flnition. 
3.  Their  afternoon  lessons  were  two  days  in  OvicTs  Mttairwrphosift  and  two  days 
in  TuUy's  Offices,  both  which  they  translated  into  English.  4.  They  learned  to 
scan  and  prove  verses  in  Flores  Poeiarunt,  and  repeated  their  week's  work  on 
Fridays,  as  before. 

6.  The  sixth  form  continued  their  parts  in  the  Grefk  Grammar,  and  formed 
a  verb  active  at  every  part  2.  They  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  forenoon 
lessons,  beginning  with  St.  John^a  Gospel  3.  Their  ailcnioon  lessons  were  two 
days  in  VirgU  and  two  days  in  TuUifs  Orations.  They  construed  the  Greek 
Testamrnt  into  Latin  and  the  rest  uito  English. 

7.  The  seventh  form  went  on  with  the  Grej:k  Grammar,  forming  at  every  part 
a  verb  passive,  or  medium.  2.  Tliey  had  their  forenoon  lessons  in  Isocrates, 
which  they  translated  into  Latin.  3.  Tliuir  afternoon  lessons  were  two  days  iu 
Horace  and  two  days  in  Seneca's  Tragedies,  both  whicii  they  translated  into 
English. 

8.  The  eighth  form  still  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek  Grammar.  2. 
Tiicy  said  forenoon  lessons  in  Hesiod,  which  they  translated  into  Latin,  and 
afternoon  lessons  in  Juvenal  and  afterwards  in  Ptrsius,  which  they  translated 
into  English. 

9.  Tho  ninth  and  highest  form  said  morning  parts  in  the  Hebrew  Grammar^ 
forenoon  lessons  in  Uomer,  and  afternoon  lessons  in  some  comical  author. 

Thus  when  I  came  to  Rotherham,  I  found  two  or  three  sorts  of  boys  in  the 
A-cide.its,  and  nine  or  ten  sevenil  forms,  whereof  some  had  but  two  or  tliree 
scholars  in  it,  and  one  of  these  forms  also  was  not  ver>'  far  from  that  which  was 
below  it.  So  that  I,  being  to  teach  all  myself  alone,  was  necessitated  to  reduce 
them  to  a  lesser  number,  and  to  provide  such  helps  for  tho  weaker  boys  as 
might  enable  them  to  go  on  witft  flie  stronger.  Besides,  observing  how  barren 
the  scholars  were  of  proper  words  and  good  phrases,  with  which  their  present 
authors  did  not  sufficiently  furnish  them  for  speaking  or  writing  Latin,  I  was 
forced  to  make  use  of  such  books  amongst  the  rest  as  were  purposely  made  for 
tiiat  end,  and  having  at  last  brought  the  whole  school  into  a  good  method  and 
order,  so  that  the  scholars  learned  with  profit,  and  I  taught  them  with  much 
ease  and  delight,  I  was  persuaded  to  write  over  what  I  had  done,  that  I  might 
leave  it  as  a  pattern  for  hun  tliat  succeeded  me ;  and  this  was  the  groundwork 
of  my  discovery. 
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The  manner  of  giving  lectures  before  I  came  was,  1.  For  the  two  highest 
boys  in  the  eighth  form  to  give  lectures  to  all  the  lower  forms,  each  his  week 
bj  turns.  2.  The  highest  scholar  in  the  school  gave  lectures  to  the  second  form. 
3.  Those  in  the  highest  form  were  commonly  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  manner  of  the  master's  hearing  lessons  was  this:  1.  The  highest  boy  in 
the  form  at  their  coming  to  say,  construed  his  lesson  two  or  three  times  over, 
till  he  was  perfect  in  it,  that  his  fellows  might  all  learn  by  him  to  construe  as 
well  as  he ;  then  every  one  construed  according  to  the  order  in  which  he  stood. 
2.  They  parsed  their  lesson  in  that  order  that  they  had  construed  it  in.  3. 
They  translated  every  day  afler  the  lesson,  and  showed  it  altogether  fiiirly 
written  on  Fridays. 

Their  exercises  were  these:  1.  The  four  lowest  forms  translated  at  vacant 
times  out  of  some  English  book.  2.  The  higher  forms,  having  a  subject  given 
them  every  Saturday,  made  themes  and  verses  upon  it  Against  that  day  seven 
night. 

The  manner  of  coUecting  phrases  was  tliat  every  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
boys  in  the  highest  form  collected  phrases  for  the  lowest  forms  out  of  their 
several  authors,  which  they  wrote  and  committed  to  memory  against  Saturday 
morning. 

The  set  times  for  disputations  were  Fridays  and  Saturdaj^  at  noon,  and  the 
manner  thus :  one  boy  answered  his  day  by  course,  and  all  his  fellows  posed 
him  out  of  any  author  which  he  had  read  before. 

A  part  of  Thursday  in  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  getting  the  Cfiurch  Cate' 
chiam  and  the  iSitx  Principles  of  Christianity  made  by  Mr.  Perkins. 

Finding  this  method  (which  is  used  also  in  most  grammar  rcIiooIs)  to  concur 
in  the  main  grounds  with  that  which  I  had  been  taught  at  "Wakefield,  but  not 
to  be  so  plain  and  easy  as  that  was  to  children  of  meaner  capacitiefi,  I  began  to 
seek  (not  so  much  to  alter  any  thing,  as)  to  supply  what  I  saw  defective  in  it, 
having  these  and  such  like  considerations  often  in  my  mind, 

1.  Though  every  man  liketh  his  own  method  best,  yet  none  ought  so  far  to 
be  conceited  of  his  own  as  not  to  search  after  a  better  for  the  profiting  of  his 
scholars. 

2.  Though  one  constant  method  must  diligently  be  observed,  yet  trial  may  bo 
made  of  another  at  fit  times,  so  it  be  done  without  any  distraction  to  the  master 
or  hindrance  to  his  scholars. 

8.  A  new  course  of  teaching  must  not  be  brought  in  suddenly  upon  scholars 
that  have  been  long  trained  in  a  worse,  but  by  degrees. 

4.  Some  modem  schoolmasters  seem  to  have  gained  a  far  more  easy  and 
nearer  way  of  teaching  than  many  of  the  more  ancient  seemed  to  have. 

6.  Mr.  Brinsley  seeroeth  to  have  made  a  discovery  of  a  more  perfect  method 
than  was  in  his  time  used  or  is  yet  generally  received.  Mr.  Famaby,  Mr.  John 
Gierke,  and  some  others,  have  facilitated  the  way  further;  but  Mr.  John  Come- 
nius  hath  lately  contrived  a  shorter  course  of  teaching,  which  many  of  late 
endeavor  to  follow ;  and  others  have  more  contemplatively  written  what  they 
have  thought  of  learning  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  easiest  manner. 

6.  That  for  me  it  would  not  bo  amiss,  by  imitating  these  and  others  of  whose 
learning  and  dexterity  in  teaching  I  had  got  some  little  experience,  and  ob- 
serving the  several  tempers  and  capacities  of  those  I  taught,  to  endeavor  to  find 
out  and  contrive  such  helps  as  might  make  the  most  generally  received  method 
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of  teaching  by  gTunmar,  aathori  and  excrciaoa,  more  brief  in  itaelf  and  more 
flVf  and  delightfal  to  the  teacher  and  scholar.  And  for  what  I  have  dona  in 
thia  kind,  these  aigumenta  were  especial  indooenenta.    That, 

I.  It  ia  not  only  possible  bat  necessary  to  make  cbildrsn  nnderataad  their 
tasks,  from  their  very  first  entrance  into  learning,  seeing  they  must  ereiy  one 
bear  his  own  burden,  and  not  rely  opon  their  fellows  altogether  in  what  they  da 

3.  It  ia  possible  and  meet  ft>r  ereiy  teacher  so  to  ground  his  scholars  that  a 
ohange  of  masters  may  not  much  hinder  their  progress  in  learning. 

3.  Things  moat  fitmiliar  and  obriooa  to  the  senses  are  first  to  be  learned,  and 
sudi  as  may  be  an  easy  step  towards  those  which  are  next  to  be  attained. 

4.  The  most  yocabulas  and  phrases  of  ordinary  discourse  may  and  ought  to 
be  taught  together  with  the  Latin  Orammar^  and  the  lowest  sort  of  school 
authors. 

5.  Boys  ought  to  know  the  meaning  and  how  to  make  use  of  each  rule  as 
tliey  learn,  yet  so  as  they  be  not  forced  upon  understanding  it 

6.  The  most  useful  books  ought  to  be  read,  and  may  be  taught  after  one 
manner  in  every  grammar-school. 

7.  Children  must  be  furnished  with  store  of  matter,  and  able  to  write  a  good 
style,  and  showed  how  to  imitate  their  authors  for  making  exercises,  before  they 
be  put  to  use  their  own  invention. 

8.  It  is  tyranny  in  the  master  to  beat  a  scholar  for  not  doing  that  which  he 
kDoweth  not  how  to  go  about ;  so  that  he  must  first  know  him  to  be  well  able^ 
and  then  he  may  more  justly  punish  his  neglect 

9.  Many  young  schoolmasters  are  more  puzzled  about  framing  to  themselves 
a  good  method  than  toiled  in  the  exercise  of  teaching  school 

10.  No  roan  overbad  such  an  acute  and  direct  method,  but  another  able 
Bchokr  might  observe  and  follow  it 

II.  Many  masters  that  are  excellent  in  perfecting  scholars  have  not  the  pa- 
tience to  ground  them,  and  many  that  have  the  skil^  to  ground  a  scholar  well 
in  his  rudiments  are  not  of  ability  to  bring  him  on  to  perfection  in  grammatical 
exercises. 

12.  In  many  schools  one  master  alone  bearoth  the  whole  burden  of  teaching, 
without  any  help  of  an  usher. 

13.  Every  one  that  teacheth  a  grammar-school  is  not  able  to  make  a  right 
choice,  nor  knoweth  he  the  true  use  of  our  best  classical  authors. 

14.  It  is  a  prime  part  of  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  his  scholars  well  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

15.  It  is  an  utter  undoing  to  many  scholars  to  be  sent  ungrounded  to  the 
universities;  and  parents  are  generally  unwilling  to  have  their  children  tarry 
long  at  the  school,  and  therefore  it  is  good  for  masters  to  make  use  of  the  short- 
est  and  surest  way  of  teaching. 

16.  It  is  very  necessary  and  hath  been  ever  wished  that  some  of  our  most 
&mous  and  best  schoolmasters  would  for  the  benefit  of  others  set  themselves  to 
work  to  find  out  and  publish  the  exactest  method  of  teaching,  which  might  be  gen- 

^  erally  received  till  a  better  were  known ;  for  by  that  means  they  should  do  much 
good  to  the  Church  and  Commonwealth,  and  somewhat  herein  advantage  them- 
selves, seeing  every  parent  will  be  willing  to  have  his  son  Uught  by  one  whom 
he  knoweth  to  be  constantly  diligent  in  a  good  way  of  teaching. 
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And  the  hopes  that  I  concoivcd  hereby  to  provoke  my  betters  hath  especially 
encouraged  me  (at  last)  to  yield  to  my  friends'  importunity,  in  setting  down 
this  Method  of  Teaching^  and  writing  down  also  this  form  of  School  Government, 
which  I  heartily  commend  to  God's  heavenly  blessing  and  the  candid  censure 
of  the  more  judicious,  hoping  that  as  I  intend  chiefly  the  general  good,  so  none 
will  requite  me  with  malicious  obtrcctation,  which  if  any  shall  do,  I  charitably 
pray  for  them  beforehand,  that  Ood  would  for  ChriBt's  sake  forgive  them,  and 
grant  that  I  may  not  heed  what  they  write  or  say  concerning  me  or  my  labors, 
ao  as  to  be  discouraged  in  my  honest  endeavors  for  the  public  servica 

A6(a  l»  itpirotf  OmS,  jra2  M  yHi  tip^viit  ^  dvOpdiiroif  c^kIo.    Xnr,  0.  li. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLAND. 


ABRAHJM    OOWLET. 

Absaham  Cowlet,  whose  plan  of  a  "  Phnosophioal  College,"  or  "  Propoaition 
for  the  Advaneemeni  of  Experimental  Philosophy"  was  preferred  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  that  of  Milton's  Academy,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1618,  and  died  in  1667. 
His  early  training  was  obtained  as  King's  Scholar  at  Westminster  School,  whenoe 
he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1636.  In  1643,  he  left  the  unirer^ 
sity,  and  for  many  years  resided  on  the  continent  in  some  official  relation  to  the 
Qneen,  and  Lord  Falkland.  Soon  alter  his  return  to  England  in  1656,  he  pnb- 
lished  a  volnme  in  which  his  plan  of  a  College  was  made  public.  Among  the 
noticeable  features  of  his  college  are  professors  resident  of  "  all  sorts  of  Natural, 
Experimental  Philosophy ;"  and  among  the  studios,  are  enumerated  "  Agriculture, 
Architecture,  Art,  Military,  Navigation,  Gardening ;  the  Mysteries  of  all 
Trades,  and  improvement  of  them,  and  briefly  all  things  contained  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Natural  Histories  annexed  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Organon."  The  instmo- 
tion  was  to  be  free — **  that  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any  thing  for 
their  teaching."  The  list  of  authors  to  bo  read  closely  resembles  that  of  Milton, 
and  such  as  serve  ^  an  apprenticeship  in  Natural  Philosophy,"  **  upon  Festivals 
and  Play-times,  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  Riding,  Leaping, 
Fencing,  Mustering  and  Training,  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  &c."  Four  of 
the  Professon  are  to  be  always  traveling  beyond  seas,  leaving  a  deputy  to  supply 
their  duties,  and  one  of  the  four  **  professors  itinerate  "  is  to  be  assigned  *^  to  each  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  to  reside  there  three  years,  and  to  give  • 
constant  account  of  all  things  that  belong  to  the  Learning,  and  especially  the 
Natural  Ejcperimentol  Philosophy  of  those  parts."  They  must  take  solemn  yith 
to  communicate  what  they  "  fully  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confess  and  recant  it 
as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  an  error."  The  institution  wairto  be  furnished 
with  suitable  buildings  and  g^unds — "  Towers  for  the  Observation  of  the  Celestial 
Bodies  " — "  Laboratories  for  Chemical  Operations  " — ^^  Gardens  for  all  manner 
of  experiments  concerning  Plants — and  for  the  convenient  receptacles  of  all 
sorts  of  creatures  " — indeed,  all  the  equipments  which  the  great  universitiea  of 
Europe  and  the  great  cities  of  London  and  Paris  now  furnish  for  the  illustration 
and  advancement  of  Natural  History,  and  Practical  Science. 

In  his  Essay  on  '*  Agriculture,"  Cowley  expresses  "  the  wish  (but  can  not  in 
these  times  much  hope  to  see  it,)  that  one  college  in  each  university  were  erected 
and  appropriated  to  this  study  "  with  "  four  professors  "  to  teach  the  four  parts ; 
1.  Aration;  3.  Pasturage;  3.  Gardens,  Orchards,  Vineyards  and  Woods;  4. 
Rural  Economy,  Bees,  Swine,  Poultry,  Fish,  and  other  Sports  of  the  Field.  Tlieir 
business  should  not  be  "  to  read  lectures,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  whole 
method  and  course  of  this  study,"  and  '*  should  be  chosen  for  solid  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  things  they  teach — so  industrious  and  public  spirited,  m 
I  oonoeive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive." 
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That  the  Philosophical  College  be  situated  within  one,  two,  or  (at  fiuthest)  three 
miles  of  Londoiif  and  if  it  be  possible  to  find  that  convenience,  upon  the  tide 
of  the  river,  or  very  near  it 

That  the  revenue  of  this  College  amount  to  four  thousand  a  year. 

That  the  company  received  into  it  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Twenty  pliilosophers  or  professors.  2.  Sixteen  young  scholars,  servants 
to  the  professors.  3.  A  chaplain.  4.  A  bailee  for  the  revenue.  5.  A  manciple 
or  purveyor  for  the  provisions  of  the  house.  6.  Two  gardeners.  7.  A  master 
cook.  8.  An  under  cook.  9.  A  butler.  10.  An  under  butler.  11.  A  sur- 
geon. 12.  Two  lungs,  or  chemical  servants.  13.  A  library -keeper,  who  is 
likewise  to  be  apothecary,  druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  Ac. 

14.  An  officer  to  feed  and  take  care  of  all  beast«<,  fowl,  Ac,  kept  by  the  College. 

15.  A  groom  of  the  stable.  16.  A  messenger  to  send  up  and  down  for  all  usee 
of  the  College.  17.  Four  old  women  to  tend  the  cliumbcrs,  keep  the  house 
clean,  and  such  like  services. 

That  the  annual  allowance  for  tliis  company  be  as  follows : — 
1.  To  every  professor,  and  to  the  chaplain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
2.  To  the  sixteen  scholars,  twenty  pounds  a  piece,  ten  pounds  for  their  diet,  and 
ten  pounds  for  their  entertainment  3.  To  tlie  bailee,  tliirty  pounds,  besides 
allowance  for  his  journeys.  4.  To  the  purveyor  or  manciple,  thirty  pounds.  5. 
To  each  of  the  gardeners,  twenty  pounds.  6.  To  tiie  master  cook,  twenty 
pounds.  7.  To  the  under  cook,  four  pounds.  8.  To  the  butler,  ten  pounds.  9. 
To  the  under  butler,  four  pounds.  10.  To  the  surgeon,  thirty  pounds.  11. 
To  the  library-keeper,  thirty  pounds.  12.  To  each  of  the  lungs,  twelve  pounds. 
13.  To  Uie  keeper  of  the  beasts,  six  pounds.  14.  To  the  groom,  five  pounds. 
15.  To  the  messenger,  twelve  pounds.  16.  To  the  four  necessary  women,  ten 
pounds.  For  the  manciple's  table,  at  which  all  the  servants  of  the  house  are 
to  eat,  except  the  scholars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  For  three  horses 
for  the  service  of  the  College,  thirty  pounds. 

All  which  amounts  to  tliree  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
So  that  there  remains  for  keeping  of  the  house  and  gardens,  and  operatories, 
and  instruments  and  animals,  and  experiments  of  all  sorts,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  Which  were  a  very  inconsiderable 
sum  for  the  great  uses  to  which  it  is  designed,  but  that  I  conceive  the 
industry  of  the  College  will  in  a  short  time  so  enrich  itself  as  to  get  a  far  better 
stock  for  the  advance  and  enlargement  of  the  w»jrk  when  it  is  once  begun; 
neither  is  the  continuance  of  particular  men*  liberality  to  be  despaired  o^ 
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when  it  sliall  Ix)  encouraged  by  tho  sight  of  that  public  benefit  which  will 
accrue  to  all  mankind,  and  chiefly  to  our  nation,  by  tills  i'ouudatiou.  Soinotbing 
likewise  will  arise  from  Ifa^es  and  other  caaUidties;  thai  nothing  of  which  maj 
bo  diverted  to  the  private  gain  of  tiie  prore>Hors,  or  any  other  use  besides  that 
of  tbe  search  of  nature,  and  by  it  the  gencnd  good  of  the  world,  and  that  care 
may  bo  taken  for  the  certain  perfomianee  of  all  things  ordained  by  the  insti- 
tution, as  likewise  for  tho  protection  and  encouragement  of  tho  company,  it  ia 
proposed, 

That  some  person  of  eminent  quality,  a  lover  of  solid  learning,  and  no  stran- 
ger in  it,  be  chosen  Chancellor  or  Prcftident  of  the  College,  and  that  eight  gov- 
emers  more,  men  quiUitied  in^he  like  mannor,  be  joined  with  him,  two  of  which 
shall  yearly  bo  appointed  Vijjit«»rs  of  the  College,  and  receive  an  exact  account 
of  all  expenses  even  to  the  snudlest,  and  of  the  true  estate  of  their  public 
treasure,  under  the  hands  and  oaths  of  tlie  pn^fesscra  resident. 

Thiit  the  choice  of  the  professors  in  any  vacancy  belong  to  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Governors,  but  that  the  professors  (who  are  likeliest  to  know  wluit  men  of 
tho  nation  are  most  proper  for  the  duties  of  their  soi'iety)  direct  their  choice  by 
recommending  two  or  three  persons  to  them  at  every  election.  And  that  if  any 
learned  person  within  his  majesty's  dominions  discover  or  eminently  improve 
any  iLseful  kind  of  knowledge,  he  may  upon  that  ground  for  his  reward  and  tho 
encouragement  of  others,  be  preferred,  if  he  pretend  to  the  place,  before  any- 
body else. 

That  the  Governors  have  power  to  turn  out  any  professor  who  shall  be  proved 
to  be  either  scandalous  or  unprofitable  to  the  Society. 

That  the  College  be  built  after  this,  or  some  such  manner :  That  it  consist  of 
throe  fair  quadrangular  courts,  and  three  large  grounds,  inclosed  with  good 
walls  behind  them.  That  the  first  court  be  built  with  a  fair  cloister,  and  tho 
professors'  lodgings  or  rather  little  houses^  four  on  each  side,  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  and  with  little  gardens  behind  them,  just  after  the  manner  of 
the  Cfuirtreux  beyond  sea.  That  tho  inside  of  tho  cloister  be  lined  with  a 
gravel  walk,  and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  trees,  and  that  in  the  middle  there  be 
a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  fountain. 

That  the  second  quadrangle,  just  behind  the  first,  be  so  contrived  as  to  contain 
these  parts :  1.  A  chapel.  2.  A  hall  with  two  long  tables  on  eac-h  side  for  the 
scholars  and  officers  of  the  house  to  eat  at,  and  with  a  pulpit  and  forms  at  the 
end  for  the  public  lectures.  3.  A  largo  and  pleasant  dining-room  within  tho 
hall  for  the  professors  to  cat  in,  and  to  hold  their  assc^mblies  and  conferences. 
4.  A  public  school-house.  5.  A  library.  6.  A  gallery  to  walk  in,  adorned 
with  the  pictures  or  statues  of  all  the  inventors  of  any  thing  useful  to  human 
life,  as  printing,  guns,  America,  Ac,  and  of  late  in  anatomy  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  milky  veins,  and  such  like  discoveries  in  any  art,  with  short  eu- 
logies under  the  portraitures;  as  likewise  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  creatures, 
and  tho  stuffed  skins  of  as  man^  strange  animals  as  can  bo  gotten.  7.  An 
anatomy  chamber  adorned  with  skeletons  and  anatomical  pictures,  and  prepared 
with»  all  conveniences  for  dissection.  8.  A  chamber  for  all  manner  of  drugs 
and  apothecaries'  materials.  9.  A  mathematical  chamber  furnished  with  all 
sorts  of  mathematical  instruments,  being  an  appendix  to  the  library.  10. 
Lodgings  for  the  chaplain,  surgeon,  library-keeper  and  purveyor,  near  the* 
chapel,  anatomy  cbamberi  library,  and  halL 
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That  the  third  court  be  od  one  side  of  those,  verj  largo,  bat  mcanlj  built, 
being  designed  only  for  use  and  not  for  beauty  too,  as  the  others.  That  it  con- 
tain the  kitchen,  butturics,  brcwhouae,  bakehouse,  dairy,  lardrj*,  stables,  Ac, 
and  especially  g^reat  luboratorics  for  chemical  operations,  and  lodgings  for  the 
under  servants. 

Tliat  bt'hind  the  second  court  be  placed  the  garden,  containing  all  sorts  of 
plants  that  our  sofl  will  bear,  and  at  the  end  a  little  house  of  pleasure,  a  lodge 
for  the  gardener,  and  a  grove  of  trees  cut  into  walks. 

That  the  second  inclosed  ground  be  a  garden,  destined  only  to  the  trial  of  all 
manner  of  experiments  concerning  plants,  as  their  ntt'lionuion,  at'celeration, 
retardation,  conservation,  coniiK>iiiti(>n«  transmutation,  colonition,  or  wliat:ioover 
else  can  be  produced  by  art,  either  for  use  or  cu^i(>^'ity,  with  a  lodge  in  it  for  the 
gardener. 

That  the  third  ground  be  employ t»d  in  convenient  rccrptnclcs  for  all  sorts  of 
creatures  which  the  professors  shall  judge  neccssar)-  for  tlu'lr  more  exact  seaivh 
into  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  impmvement  of  their  uses  to  us. 

That  there  be  likewise  built  in  w^me  place  of  the  rollojro  whort*  it  may  serve 
most  for  ornament  of  the  whole,  a  very  hijrh  tower  for  ohpcTvatioii  of  (vlostial 
bodies,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  dials,  and  such  like  curiotsities :  und  that  there 
be  very  deep  vaults,  m;ide  under  ground,  for  expiTinients  nuwt  projKjr  to  such 
places,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  vor}'  muny. 

Much  migiit  be  added,  but  truly  1  am  afruid  this  is  too  much  already  for  the 
charity  or  generosity  of  this  age  to  extend  to ;  and  we  do  not  do.-ign  this  after 
the  model  of  Solomon's  house  in  my  Iiord  Bacon,  (which  is  a  pnycct  for  exper- 
iments that  can  never  be  expprim<»ntcd.)  but  prf)i)o«e  it  wWiin  such  bounds  of 
expense  as  have  often  been  exceeded  by  the  buildings  of  private  citizens. 

PROFES.SORB,   RCnOLAFS,   CHAPLAIN,   AND  OTIIKR  OFFICERfl. 

Tliat  of  the  twenty  proft^ssors,  four  be  al^'ojs  travelling  Ixyond  seas,  and 
sixteen  always  resident,  unless  by  permisi»ion  uiH)n  extruonlinary  (Mva.sions,  and 
every  one  so  absent,  leaving  a  deputy  behind  him  to  supply  his  dutio:^. 

That  the  four  professors  itinerate  be  assigned  to  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
— Europe,  Asia,  Aft-iea,  and  America — i'tli#  ^*^  reside  tlire<»  years  at  least,  and 
to  give  a  constimt  account  of  all  things  jg/it  belong  to  the  learning,  and  espe- 
cially, natural  expc-rimental  i)hilosopliy  of  those  parts. 

That  the  expense  of  all  dispatrhr-s,  and  all  bcviks,  simplos,  animals,  stones, 
metals,  miiienils,  Ac,  and  all  curiosities  whatsoever,  natural  or  artificial,  sent  by 
them  to  the  college,  shall  be  defraj-ed  out  of  the  treasuri-.  and  an  additional 
allowance  (above  the  120O  made  to  them  as  soon  as  {be  college  revenue  shall 
be  improved. 

That  at  their  going  abroad  they  shall  tike  a  solemn  oath  never  to  write  any- 
thing to  the  College,  but  what,  after  very  diligent  examination,  they  shall  fully 
believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confess  and  recant  it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves 
in  an  error. 

That  the  sixteen  professors  resident  shall  bo  bound  to  study  and  teach  all 
sorts  of  natural,  experimental  philosophy,  to  consist  of  the  mathematics,  me- 
dianics,  medicine,  anatomy,  chemistry,  the  history  of  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
elements,  Ac .  agriculture,  architecture,  art  military,  navigation,  ganleuing ;  the 
mysteries  of  all  trades,  and  improvement  of  them ;  the  fiicturo  of  all  merchan- 
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diaes,  all  natural  magic,  or  divination ;  and  briefly,  all  things  contained  in  the 
catalogue  of  natural  hiBtories  annexed  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Organan, 

That  once  a  day  from  Easter  till  Michaelmas,  and  twice  a  week  from  Michael- 
mas to  Easter,  in  the  hours  in  the  afternoon  most  convenient  for  auditors  from 
London  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  a  lecture  read  in  the 
hall,  upon  such  parts  of  natural  experimental  philosophy  as  the  professors  shall 
agree  on  among  themselves,  and  as  each  of  them  shall  bo  able  to  perform  use- 
fully and  honorably. 

That  two  of  the  professors  by  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  turns  shall  teach  the 
public  schools  according  to  tlie  rules  hereafter  prescribed. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  equal  in  all  respects  (except  precedency,  dioice 
of  lodging,  and  such  like  privileges,  which  shall  belong  to  seniority  in  the  Col- 
lego,)  and  that  all  sliall  be  masters  and  treasurers  by  annual  turns,  which  two 
officers  for  the  time  being,  shall  take  place  of  all  the  rest,  and  shall  be  Arbitri 
duarum  Mtnsarunu 

That  the  master  shall  command  all  the  officers  of  the  College,  appoint  assem* 
blies  or  conferences  upon  occasion,  and  preside  in  them  with  a  double  voice, 
and  in  his  absence  the  treasurer,  whose  business  is  to  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  by  tlie  master's  order  in  writing  (if  it  be  an  extraordinary,)  after  con- 
sent of  Uie  other  professors. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  sup  togetlier  in  the  parlor  within  the  hall  eveij 
night,  and  shall  dine  there  twice  a  week  (to  wit  Sundays  and  Thursdays,)  at 
two  round  tables  for  tlie  convenience  of  discourse,  which  shall  be  for  the  most 
part  of  such  matters  as  may  improve  their  studies  and  professions,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  into  loose  or  unprofitable*  talk,  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two 
Arhitri  Mensarum^  who  may  likewise  command  any  of  the  servant-scholars  to 
read  tliem  what  they  shall  think  fit,  whilst  they  are  at  table ;  that  it  sliall 
belong  likewise  to  the  said  Arbitri  Mtnsarum  only,  to  invite  strangers,  which 
they  shall  rarely  do,  unless  they  be  men  of  learning  or  great  parts,  and  shall 
not  invite  above  two  at  a  time  to  one  table,  nothing  being  more  vain  and  un- 
firuitful  than  numerous  meetings  of  acquaintance. 

That  the  professors  resident  shall  allow  the  College  twenty  pounds  a  year  for 
their  diet,  whether  they  continue  tb    .^.all  the  time  or  not 

That  they  shall  have  once  a  wea-an  assembly  or  conference  concerning  the 
affiiirs  of  Uie  College,  and  the  progress  of  their  experimental  philosophy. 

That  if  any  one  find  out  any  thing  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  consequence, 
he  shall  communicate  it  to  the  assembly  to  be  examined,  experimented,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected. 

That  if  any  one  be  author  of  an  invention  that  may  bring  in  profit,  the  third 
part  of  it  shall  belong  to  the  inventor,  and  the  two  other  to  the  Society ;  and 
besides,  if  the  thing  be  very  considerable,  his  statue  or  picture,  with  an  eulogy 
under  it,  shall  be  placed  in  the  gallery,  and  made  a  denizen  of  that  corporation 
of  fiimous  men. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  always  assigned  to  some  particular  inquisition 
(besides  the  ordinary  course  of  their  studies,)  of  which  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  assembly,  so  that  by  this  means  there  may  be  every  day  some 
operation  or  other  made  in  all  the  arts,  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics,  and 
the  like,  and  that  the  College  shall  fiimish  for  the  charge  of  the  operation. 

That  there  shall  be  kept  a  register  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  to  be  seen 
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but  by  the  profeaon^  of  all  the  experimeiits  thet  sncoeed,  signed  b j  the  per- 
•QI18  who  made  the  triaL 

That  the  popular  and  reeeiTed  errors  in  experimental  philosophy  Twith  which, 
like  weeds  in  a  nef^ected  garden,  it  is  now  almost  all  orerigTown,)  shall  be 
Sfinoad  by  trial,  and  taken  notice  of  in  the  public  lectures,  that  they  may  no 
k»ger  abuse  the  credulous,  and  beget  new  ones  by  consequence  or  similitude. 

That  eyeiy  third  year  (after  the  full  settlement  of  the  foundation,)  the  College 
ihall  give  an  acooont  in  print,  in  proper  and  ancient  Latin,  of  the  fruits  of  their 
triennial  industry. 

That  eyery  professor  resident  shall  have  his  scholar  to  wait  upon  him  in  his 
chamber,  and  at  table,  whom  he  shall  be  obliged  to  breed  up  in  natural  plii- 
kisophy,  and  render  an  account  of  his  progress  to  the  assembly,  from  whose 
election  he  reoeiyed  him,  and  therefore  is  responsible  to  it,  both  for  the  care  of 
his  education,  and  the  just  and  civil  usage  of  him. 

That  the  scholar  shall  understand  Latin  very  well,  and  be  moderately  initiated 
in  the  Greek,  before  he  be  capable  of  being  chosen  into  the  sorvico,  and  that  be 
ahall  not  remain  in  it  above  seven  years. 

That  hia  lodging  shall  be  with  the  professor  whom  he  serves. 

That  no  professor  shall  be  a  marrie^  nian,  or  a  divine,  or  lawyer  in  practice^ 
only  physic  he  may  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  because  the  study  of  that  art  is  a 
great  part  of  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  the  duty  of  tliat  is  so  great  tliat  it  will 
not  suffer  him  to  lose  much  time  in  mercenary  practice. 

That  the  professors  shall  in  the  College  wear  the  habit  of  ordinary  masters 
of  art  in  the  universities,  or  of  doctors,  if  any  of  them  be  so. 

That  they  shall  all  keep  an  inviolable  and  exemplary  friendship  with  one  an- 
other,  and  that  the  aasembly  sliall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary  mulct  upon  any 
one  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  entered  so  far  into  a  quarrel  as  to  g^ve  uncivil 
language  to  his  brother  profej<sor;  and  tliat  the  persevereuce  in  any  enmity 
shall  be  punished  by  the  Grovemors  with  expulsion. 

That  the  chaplain  shall  eat  at  tlie  master's  table,  (paying  his  twenty  pounds 
a  year  as  the  others  do,)  and  that  he  shall  read  prayers  once  a  day  at  least,  a 
little  before  supper-time;  that  he  shall  preach  in  the  chapel  every  Sunduy 
morning,  and  catechise  in  the  afternoon  the  scholars  and  the  school-boy ;  that 
he  shall  every  mouth  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament;  tlmt  he  shall  not  trouble 
himself  and  his  auditors  with  the  controversies  of  divinity,  but  only  teach  God 
in  his  just  commandments,  and  in  his  wonderful  works. 

THE  SCHOOL.. 

That  the  school  may  be  built  so  as  to  contain  about  two  hundred  boys. 

That  it  be  divided  into  four  classes,  not  as  others  are  ordinarily  into  six  or 
seven,  because  we  suppose  tliat  tlie  children  sent  hither  to  be  initiated  in  things 
as  well  as  words,  ought  to  have  past  the  two  or  three  first,  and  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  about  thirteen  years,  being  already  well  advanced  in  the  Latin 
grammar  and  some  authors. 

That  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any  thing  for  their  teaching;  and 
that  if  any  professor  shall  be  convicted  to  have  taken  any  money  in  consid* 
eration  of  liis  pains  at  the  school,  he  shall  be  expelled  with  ignominy  by  the 
Governors;  but  if  any  persons  of  great  estate  and  quality,  finding  their  sons 
much  better  proficientif  in  learning  here  than  boys  of  the  same  age  commonly 
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are  at  other  schools,  shall  not  think  fit  to  receive  an  obh'gation  of  so  near  con- 
ceraraent  witliout  returning  some  marks  of  acknowledgment,  Ihey  may,  if  they 
please,  (for  nothing  is  to  bo  demanded,)  Iwstow  some  little  rarity  or  curiosity 
upon  the  Society  in  recompense  of  their  trouble. 

And  because  it  is  deph)rable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children  make  of  their 
time  at  most  scliools,  employing  or  ratlier  casting  away  six  or  seven  years  in 
the  learning  of  words  only,  and  tliat  too  very  imperfectly: 

That  a  method  be  here  establishcHl  for  the  infusing  knowledge  and  language 
at  the  same  time  into  them ;  and  that  this  may  be  their  apprenticeship  in  natural 
philosophy.  This  wo  conceive  may  be  done,  by  breeding  them  iu  authohs  or 
pieces  of  authors,  who  treat  of  some  parts  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  under- 
stood with  as  much  ease  and  pleasure  as  those  which  are  commonly  taught ; 
such  are  in  Latin,  Varro,  Cato^  Columella^  Pliny^  part  of  Celsus,  and  of  Stmeca^ 
Cicero  de  Divinatione^  dt  Katura  Dtorum^  and  several  scattered  pieces,  VirgiTs 
GeorgicSj  Grotivs^  Kemesianus^  Manilius ;  and  because  the  truth  is,  we  want 
good  poets  (I  moan  we  have  but  few)  who  have  purposely  treated  of  solid  and 
learned,  that  is,  natural  matters,  (the  most  part  indulging  to  the  weakness  of 
the  world,  and  feeding  it  either  with  the  follies  of  love,  or  with  the  fables  of  gods 
and  heroes,)  we  conceive  that  one  book  ought  to  be  compiled  of  all  the  scattered 
little  parcels  amonjx  the  ancient  poets  that  might  serve  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  sciences,  and  which  would  make  no  small  or  unusual  or  unpleasant 
volume.  To  this  we  would  have  added  the  Morals  and  Rhetorics  of  Cicero^  and 
the  Institutions  of  Quinlilian ;  and  for  the  comedians,  from  whom  almost  all  that 
necessarj'  part  of  common  discourse  and  all  the  most  intimate  proprieties  of  the 
language  are  drawn,  we  conceive  the  boys  made  be  made  masters  of  them,  as 
a  part  of  their  recreation  and  not  of  their  task,  if  once  a  month,  or  at  least  once 
in  two,  they  act  one  of  Terence's  comedies,  and  aherwards  (the  most  advanced) 
some  of  Platdus' ;  and  this  is  for  many  reasons  one  of  the  best  exercises  they 
can  be  enjoined,  and  most  innocent  pleasures  they  can  be  allowed.  As  for  the 
Greek  authors,  they  may  study  Nicander,  Oppianus,  (whom  Scaliger  does  not 
doubt  to  prefer  above  Homer  himself,  and  place  next  to  his  adored  Virgil,)  Ari^' 
ioUe's  History  of  Animals,  and  other  parts ;  Thfophrastns  and  Dioscorides,  of 
Plants,  and  a  collection  made  out  of  several,  both  poets  and  other  Grecian  wri- 
ters. For  morals  and  rhetoric,  Aiisiotie  may  suffice,  or  Ucrmogenes  and  JLon- 
ginus  be  added  for  the  latter,  "With  the  history  of  animals  they  should  be 
showed  anatomy  as  a  divertisement,  and  made  to  know  the  figures  and  natures 
of  those  creatures  which  are  not  common  among  us,  disabusing  them  at  the  same 
time  of  those  errors  which  are  universally  admitted  concerning  many.  The  same 
method  should  be  used  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  plants ;  and  to  this 
must  be  added  a  little  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geography,  the  understanding 
of  the  globes,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  They  should 
likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Latin  and  English,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  in  all  this  travel  be  rather  led  on  by  familiarity,  encouragement  and 
emulation,  than  driven  by  severity,  punishment  and  terror.  Upon  festivals  and 
playtimes  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  riding,  leaping,  fenc- 
ing, mustering  and  training  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  &c.  And  to  prevent 
all  dangers  and  all  disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the  schohirs  with 
th^  to  be  as  witnesses  and  directors  of  their  actions.  In  foul  weather  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  loam  to  dance,  that  is,  to  leam  just  so  much  (for  all 
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beyond  is  supcrfluoua,  if  not  worse,)  as  may  give  them  a  graceful  comportment 
of  their  bodies. 

Upon  SundaySi  and  all  days  of  devotion,  they  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  chap- 
lain^s  province. 

That  for  all  these  ends  the  College  so  order  it,  as  that  there  may  be  somo 
convenient  and  pleasant  houses  thereabouts,  kept  by  religious,  discreet,  and 
careful  persons,  for  the  lodging  and  boarding  of  young  scholars,  that  they  have 
a  constant  eye  over  them  to  see  that  they  be  bred  up  there  piotisly,  cleanly, 
and  plentifully,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  parents'  exj)onses. 

And  that  the  College,  when  it  shall  please  God  either  by  their  own  industry 
and  success,  or  by  the  benevolence  of  patrons,  to  enrich  them  so  far  as  that  it 
may  come  to  their  turn  and  duty  to  be  charitable  to  others,  shall  at  their  own 
charges  erect  and  maintain  some  house  or  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  such 
poor  men^s  sons  whose  good  natural  parts  may  promise  either  use  or  ornament 
to  the  commonwealth,  during  the  time  of  their  abode  at  school,  and  shall  tako 
care  that  it  sliall  be  done  with  the  same  conveniences  as  are  enjoyed  even  by 
rich  men's  children,  (though  they  maintain  the  fewer  for  that  cause,)  there  being 
nothing  eminent  and  illustrious  to  be  expected  from  a  low,  sordid,  and  hospital- 
like education. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  I  be  not  much  abused  by  a  natural  fondness  to  my  own  conception?,  (that 
ropyii  of  the  Greeks,  which  no  other  language  has  a  proper  word  for,)  there  was 
never  any  project  thought  upon,  which  deserves  to  meet  with  so  few  adver- 
saries as  tliis;  for  who  can  without  impudent  folly  oppose  the  eatablifhment  of 
twenty  well  selected  persons  in  such  a  condition  of  life,  that  their  whole  busi- 
ness and  sole  profession  may  be  to  study  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  all 
other  professions,  from  that  of  the  highest  general  even  to  the  lowest  artisan  ? 
Who  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  their  whole  time,  wit,  learning,  and  industry, 
to  these  four,  the  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined,  and  to  no  othor  ends :  First, 
to  weigh,  examine,  and  prove  all  things  of  natffre  delivered  to  us  l.>y  former 
ages,  to  detect,  explode,  and  strike  a  censure  through  all  false  moneys  with 
which  \he  world  has  been  paid  and  cheated  so  long,  and  (as  I  may  say)  to  set 
the  mark  of  the  College  upon  all  true  coins,  that  they  mny  pass  hereafter  with- 
out any  farther  trial  Secondly,  to  recover  the  lost  inventions,  and,  as  it  were, 
drowned  lands  of  the  ancients.  Thirdly,  to  improve  all  arts  which  we  now 
have;  and  lastly,  to  discover  others,  which  we  yet  have  not.  And  who  shall 
besides  all  this  (as  a  benefit  by-the-by)  give  the  best  educi?tion  in  the  world 
(pureljyjratis)  to  as  many  men's  children  as  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  the  ob- 
ligation. Neither  doesrit  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any  parties  in  state  or 
religion,  but  is  indifferently  to  be  embraced  by  all  dificrences  in  opinion,  and 
can  hardly  be  conceived  capable  (as  many  good  institutions  have  done)  even  of 
degeneration  into  any  thing  harmful.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  I  will  sup- 
pose this  proposition  will  encounter  with  no  enemies ;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  it  will  find  fKends  enough  to  carry  it  on  from  discourse  and  design  to 
reality  and  eflect ;  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  beginning  (for  it  will  maintain 
itself  well  enough  afterwards)  being  so  g^eat  (though  I  have  set  them  as  low  as 
is  possible  in  order  to  so  yast  a  work)  that  it  may  seem  hopeless  to  raise  such  a 
flam  out  of  those  few  dead  relics  of  human  charity  and  public  generosity  which 
are  yet  remaining  in  the  world. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   AN  ESSAY  OX  AGRICULTURE,   BY  A.   COWLBT. 

There  is  no  otlier  sort  of  life  tliat  affords  so  many  branches  of  praise  to  a 
panegjrrist — the  utility  of  it  to  a  man's  self:  t!)e  usefulness  or  rather  necessity 
of  it  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind :  the  innocence,  the  pleasure,  the  antiquity,  the 
dignity.  The  utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it)  is  not  so  great  now  in  our 
nation  ns  arises  from  merchandise  and  the  trading  of  the  city,  from  whence 
many  of  the  best  estates  and  chief  honors  of  the  kingdom  are  derived :  we  have 
no  men  now  fetched  from  the  plow  to  be  made  lords,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to  be 
made  consiils  and  dictators,  the  reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  from  an  evil 
cUvStom,  now  grown  as  strong  among  us  as  if  it' were  a  law,  which  is,  that  no 
men  piit  their  children  to  be  bred  up  apprentices  in  agriculture,  as  in  otlier 
trades,  but  such  who  are  so  poor,  that  when  tliey  come  to  be  men,  they  have 
not  wherewithal  to  set  up  in  it,  and  so  can  only  farm  some  small  parcel  of 
ground,  the  rent  of  which  devours  all  but  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  tenant : 
whilst  they  who  are  proprietors  of  the  land,  are  either  too  proud,  or  for  want 
of  that  kind  of  education,  too  ignorant  to  improve  their  estates,  though  the 
means  of  doing  it  bo  as  easy  and  certain  in  this  as  in  any  other  track  of  com- 
merce. If  there  were  always  two  or  three  tliousand  youths  for  seven  or  eight 
years  bound  to  this  profe!«sion,  that  they  might  learn  the  whole  art  of  it,  and 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  be  masters  in  it,  by  a  moderate  stock,  I  can  not  doubt 
but  that  we  should  see  as  many  aldermen's  estates  made  in  the  country,  as  now 
we  do  out  of  all  kind  of  merchandising  in  the  city.  There  are  as  many  ways 
to  be  rich,  and  which  is  better,  there  is  no  possibility  to  be  poor,  without  such 
negligence  as  can  neither  have  excuse  nor  pity;  for  a  little  ground  will  without 
question  feed  a  little  family,  and  the  sui)erlluitie8  of  life  (which  are  now  in  some 
cases  by  custom  made  almost  necessary)  must  be  supplied  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  art  and  industry,  or  contemned  by  as  great  a  degree  of  philosophy. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident  enough,  since  this  can  live 
without  all  others,  and  no  one  other  without  this.  This  is  like  speech,  without 
which  the  society  of  nien  can  not  be  preserved :  tlie  others  like  figures  and 
tropes  of  speech  which  serve  only  to  adorn  it.  Many  nations  have  lived,  and 
some  do  still,  without  any  art  but  this ;  not  so  elegantly,  I  confess,  but  still 
they  live,  and  almost  all  the  other  arts  which  are  here  practiced,  are  beholding 
to  this  for  most  of  their  materials. 

The  innocence  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing  for  which  I  commend  it,  and  if 
husbandmen  preserve  not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  no  men  are  so  free 
fh>m  the  temptations  of  iniquity.  They  live  by  what  they  can  get  by  industry 
from  the  earth,  and  others  by  what  they  can  catoh  b^  crafl  from  men.  Thej 
live  upon  an  estate  given  them  by  their  mother,  and  others  upon  an  estate 
cheated  from  their  brethren.  Tliey  live  like  sheep  and  kine  by  the  allowances 
of  nature,  and  others  like  wolves  and  foxes  by  the  acquisitions  of  rapine.  And, 
I  hope,  I  may  affrm  (without  any  offense  to  the  great)  that  sheep  and  kine  are 
very  usefid,  and  that  wolves  and  foxes  are  pernicious  creatures.  They  are» 
without  dispute,  of  all  men  the  most  quiet  and  least  apt  to  be  inflamed  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  commonwealth:  their  manner  of  life  inclines  tiiom,  and 
interest  binds  them  to  love  peace.  In  our  late  mad  and  miserable  civil  wars^ 
•11  other  trades,  even  to  the  meanest,  set  forth  whole  troops,  and  raised  up 
some  great  commanders,  who  became  famous  and  mighty  for  the  misrhi«»r«  tbi 
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had  done ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  any  one  husbandman  who  liad 
BO  considerable  a  share  in  the  twenty  years'  ruin  of  his  country,  as  to  desenro 
the  curses  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if  great  delights  be  joined  with  so  much 
iimooence,  I  think  it  is  ill  done  of  men  not  to  take  them  here  where  they  are 
80  tame  and  ready  at  hand,  ratlier  than  hunt  for  them  in  courts  and  cities  where 
they  are  so  wiki,  and  the  chase  so  troublesome  and  dangerous. 

We  are  here  among  the  yast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we  are  there  among 
the  pitiful  shiAs  of  policy :  we  walk  here  in  the  li^^ht  and  open  ways  of  the 
divine  bounty;  we  gnrope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of  human 
malice:  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and  genuine  taste  of  their 
objects ;  which  are  all  sophisticated  there,  and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed 
with  their  contrariea.  Here  pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant^ 
and  modest  wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot  Ucre  is 
harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and  best  nntured 
of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husbandman,  and  that  is  tlie  satis- 
fiwtion  of  looking  round  about  him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and 
improvements  of  his  own  art  and  diligence,  to  be  always  gathering  of  som« 
fruits  of  it,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding; 
to  see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  bis  own 
industry ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are  good. 


•^Hinc  aiqtte  hinc  glomer  aniur  Orcadea ;  tpsi 


AgrieolcB  iaciium  perUftUant  gaudia  peci  us. 
On  his  heart-string  a  secret  joy  does  strike. 

The  antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be  contested  by  any  other.  The 
three  first  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier ;  and 
if  any  man  object  that  the  second  of  these  was  a  murtherer,  I  desire  he  would 
consider,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  so,  he  quitted  our  profession  and  turned 
builder.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  tliat  Ecclfsiasticua  forbids  us  to  hate 
husbandry;  because  (says  he)  the  Most  Ih'gh  has  created  it.  We  were  all  bom  to 
this  art,  and  taught  by  nature  to  nourish  our  bodies  by  the  same  earth  out  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  to  which  they  must  return,  and  pay  at  last  for  their 
sustenance. 

Behold  the  original  and  primitive  nobility  of  all  those  great  persons,  who  are 
too  proud  now,  not  only  to  till  the  ground,  but  almost  to  tread  upon  it.  We 
may  talk  what  we  please  of  lilies,  and  lions  rampant,  and  spread  eagles  in  fields 
d  'or^  or  cT  argent ;  but  if  heraldry  were  guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field 
arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and  ancient  firms. 

All  these  considerations  make  me  fall  into  the  wonder  and  complaint  of  Coht* 
meUa,  How  it  should  come  to  pass  that  all  arts  or  sciences,  (for  the  dispute, 
which  is  an  art,  and  which  a  science,  does  not  belong  to  the  curiosity  of  us 
husbandmen,)  metaphysics,  physic,  morality,  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c., 
which  are  all,  I  grant,  good  pnd  useful  faculties,  (except  only  metaphysics, 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  any  thing  or  no,)  but  even  vaulting,  fencing, 
dancing,  attiring,  cookery,  carving,  and  such  like  vanities,  should  all  have  public 
schools  and  masters,  and  yet  that  we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  any  man  who 
took  upon  him  the  profession  of  teaching  this  so  pleasant,  so  virtuous,  so  profit- 
able, so  honorable,  so  necessary,  art. 

A  man  would  think,  when  he 's  in  serious  humor,  that  it  were  but  a  vain, 
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irrational  and  ridiculous  thing,  for  a  great  company  of  men  and  women  to  run 
up  and  down  in  a  room  together,  in  a  hundred  several  postures  and  figures  to 
no  purpose,  and  with  no  design ;  and  therefore  dancing  was  invented  first,  and 
practiced  anciently  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  religion,  which  consisted 
all  in  mummery  and  madness;  the  latter  being  the  chief  glory  of  the  worship, 
and  accounted  divine  inspiration.  This,  I  say,  a  severe  man  would  think, 
though  I  dare  not  determine  so  far  against  so  customary  a  part  now  of  good 
breeding.  And  yet,  who  is  there  among  our  gentry,  that  does  not  entertain  a 
dancing-master  for  his  cliildren  as  soon  as  they  arc  able  to  walk  ?  Cut  did  ever 
any  father  provide  a  tutor  for  his  son,  to  instruct  him  betimes  in  the  nature  and 
improvements  of  that  land  whicli  ho  intended  to  leave  bun  ?  That  is  at  leaat  a 
superfluity,  and  this  a  defect  in  our  manner  of  education ;  and  therefore  I  could 
wish  (but  can  not  in  these  times  much  hope  to  see  it)  that  one  College  in  each 
University  were  erected  and  appropriated  to  this  study,  as  well  as  there  are  to 
medicine  and  the  civil  law.  There  would  be  no  need  of  making  a  body  of 
Bcbolars  and  fellows,  with  certain  endowments,  as  in  other  colleges ;  it  would 
suffice,  if  after  the  manner  of  halls  in  Oxford,  there  were  only  four  professors 
eoDstituted,  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for  only  one  master,  or  principal,  as 
they  call  him  there)  to  teach  these  four  parts  of  it.  First,  aration,  and  all  things 
relating  to  it.  Secondly,  pasturage.  Thirdly,  gardens,  orchards,  vineyard.^!,  and 
woods.  Fourthly,  all  parts  of  rural  economy,  which  would  contaiti  the  govern- 
ment of  bees,  swine,  poultry,  decoys,  ponds,  Ac^  and  all^  that  which  Vairo  calls 
VUlaticas  Fastionea,  together  with  the  sports  of  the  field  (which  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  not  only  as  pleasures,  but  as  parts  of  housekeeping)  and  the  domes- 
tical conservation  and  uses  of  all  that  is  brought  in  by  industry  abroad.  The 
business  of  these  professors  should  not  be,  as  is  commonly  practiced  in  other 
arts,  only  to  read  pompous  and  superficial  lectures  out  of  VirgiVa  Georgics^ 
Flinyj  Varro,  or  Columella,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  whole  method  and 
course  of  this  study,  which  might  bo  run  through  perhaps  with  diligence  in  a 
year  or  two ;  and  the  continual  succession  of  scholars,  upon  a  moderate  taxa- 
tion for  their  diet,  lodging  and  learning,  would  be  a  sufficient  constant  revenue 
for  maintenance  of  the  house  and  the  professors,  who  should  be  men  not  chosen 
for  the  ostentation  of  critical  literature,  but  for  solid  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  they  teach  such  men ;  so  industrious  and  public-spirited  as  I 
conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
speak  farther  of  my  thoughts  of  tliis  design,  unless  the  present  disposition  of 
the  age  allowed  more  probability  of  bringing  it  into  execution. 
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TERRTTORT — POPULATION — GOVERNICENT. 

The  Canton  op  Zurich  ranks  second  in  population  (266,265  in  I860,) 
and  seventh  in  territory  (659  square  miles,)  among  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  religion  of  a  large  majority  (255,000,)  is  Protestant,  and  its 
government  is  a  representative  democracy — every  citizen  being  a  voter 
at  the  ago  of  twenty.  The  cantonal  legislature  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  members,  who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  who  choose  a 
smaller  council  of  twenty-five  members,  (one-tliird  going  out  every  two 
years,)  whose  president  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Canton.  The 
Canton  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Diet  or  Congress  by  thirteen  mem- 
bers. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  is  divided  politically  into  eleven  district^ 
{Bezirke,)  subdivided  into  counties,  (Zuenftf,)  and  the  latter  subdivided 
into  communes,  (Oemeine.)  Every  county,  according  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  elects  members  for  the  Great  Council,  which  is  only  com- 
plete after  the  members  elect  from  the  counties  have  elected  thirteen  more 
members  by  tlieir  votes.  Bankrupts  or  persons  convicted  of  dishonor- 
able crimes  are  disfranchised  permanently  or  for  a  time.  The  Great 
Council,  as  representative  of  the  people,  is  intrusted  with  the  legislation. 
As  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country,  it  has  the  power  to  appoint  all 
officers  of  the  Canton,  or  to  confirm  appointments  proposed.  It  elects 
the  administration  of  the  Canton  {Eegierungarath — Government  council,) 
but  only  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  By  the  free  vote  of  the  counties 
the  government  of  each  district  is  selected,  {Bezirls  eolUginm^)  which 
fills  all  district  offices,  or  has  the  final  approval  of  all  nominations.  It 
appoints  for  instance  the  judges  of  the  district,  and  proposes  t(J  the  GoT- 
ernment  council  three  names  for  district  governor,  (the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  district,)  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Government 
council  in  the  district 

The  subdivision  of  the  Canton  in  regard  to  education  is  as  follows : — 
School  community  or  neighborhood,  parochial  community  (school  circle,) 
district,  Canton.  The  members  of  the  school  community  are  all  those 
who  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  entitled 
to  its  benefits ;  these  select  their  school  board.  If  a  parochial  community 
has  several  schools  and  consequently  several  school  communities,  the 
members  of  the  parochial  community  are  not  identical  with  the  members 
of  the  different  school  communities,  as  for  instance  resident  citizens  may 
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be  members  of  a  school  communitj.     The  school  districts  agree  with  the 
political  districts,  the  school  circles  with  the  parochial  communities. 

SYSTEM  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCnON. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  are  classified  as  follows : — 

I.  Primary  Schools,  (General  popular  school— communal  school) 

1.  Day  school. 

a.  Elementary  school,  attended  by  children  from  6-9  years  old. 
h.  Real  school,  "  "        "  "    9-12     "      " 

2.  Repetition  school,  "  "        "  "  12-15     "      " 
8.  Singing  school,  attended  by  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  15  years, 

who  at  the  same  time  attend  the  class  for  religious  instruction. 

II.  Secondary  Scuool,  (Superior  popular  district  school,)  attended  by 

pupils  of  12-15  years,  and  connected  with  the  day-schooL 

III.  Superior  and  Professional  Schools,  (Cantonal  schools.) 

1.  The  School  of  the  Canton. 

a.  Gymnasium,  preparatory  for  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  gymnanum,  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

h.  Higher  gymnasium,  for  boys  of  16-19  years. 
h.  Industrial  school,  preparatory  for  technical  vocations  and 
technical  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  school,  for  boys  of  12-15  years. 

h.  Higher  school,  for  boys  of  16-18  years. 

2.  The  Supeiuor  School,  (University,)  connected  with  the  Cantonal 

schools,  particularly  with  the  gymnasium — a  school  of  purely 
liberal  studies,  as  well  as  a  professional  school  for  the  statesman, 
jurist,  physician,  theologian  and  teacher  of  Superior  schools. 
8.  Professional  Schools,  joined  to  the  Secondary-school 

a.  Seminary  for  Teachers. 

ft.  Veterinary  school 

c  Agricultural  Institute. 

• 

The  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  to  all  children.  Scholars 
who,  after  passing  the  day  school,  do  not  enter  the  secondary  or  the 
canton  school,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  repetition  school,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  on  one  day  per  week,  and  afterwards  the 
singing  school,  which  demands  their  attendance  for  one  hour  in  the  week. 

Father^who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  in  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  'education,  are  permitted  to  teach  their  children  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  primary  school  Whoever  occupies 
ft  publio  teachership,  or  acquires  the  certificate  of  eligibility  for  such 
position,  IS  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 
Those  who  teach  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  have  acquired 
the  qualification  for  secondary  or  primary  instruction,  compose  the  body 
of  public  teachers. 

All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  are  voting  members  of  the 
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School  Synod.  All  the  public  teachers  of  a  district  form  a  district- 
chapter  of  teachers.  The  teachers  at  a  semioary  beloDg  to  the  chapter 
of  the  district  in  which  the  institute  is  situated.  The  director  of  the  sem- 
inary has  the  privilege  of  an  advisory  member  of  all  the  chapters. 
Synod  and  chapter  elect  their  officers  from  their  own  members  every  two 
years. 

Every  parochial  community  elects  a  school  committee,  with  the  resi- 
dent pastor  as  chairman,  for  the  inspection  of  their  schools  and  general 
superintendence  of  their  interests ;  the  other  members  of  this  committee — 
to  the  number  of  five  at  least — are  elected  by  the  parochial  members  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  in  the  manner  that  the  term  of  half  of  them  expires 
every  two  years.     They  can  be  reelected. 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  school  committee  as  advisory 
member.  The  superintendence  over  the  schools  of  a  district  is  vested  in 
a  district  school  committee,  composed  generally  of  seven  members,  two 
of  whom  must  be  pastors,  and  two  teachers,  and  the  remainder  must  be 
elected  from  citizens  not  of  these  professions.  Tlie  two  theologians  are 
elected  by  the  ministerial  chapter,  and  the  two  teachers  by  the  chapter 
of  teachers  of  the  district ;  the  three  other  members  by  the  government 
of  the  district  {BezirJa  collegium,) 

The  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  every  three  years  a  new  election  of 
three  members  takes  place,  but  the  old  members  can  be  reelected.  The 
district-school  committee  elect  three  alternates,  one  from  the  teachers, 
one  from  the  ministers,  and  the  third  from  the  residents  of  the  district 

Every  member  of  the  district  school  committee  is  appointed  inspector 
of  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  his  district.  Each  primary  school  must 
be  visited  twice  a  year  by  tlie  parochial  school  committee  and  by  the 
inspector.  The  inspector  conducts  the  public  examination  and  makes  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  district  committee.  Beyond 
the  inspection  of  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  committee  to  see 
that  all  laws  regarding  public  instruction  are  faithfully  observed  ;  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Education. 

Every  secondary-school  district  (which  comprehends  generally  the  sev- 
eral school  communities  of  more  than  one  parochial  commune,)  has  for 
the  administration  and  superinten^nce  of  the  secondary  schools  a  sec- 
ondary-school committee,  two  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict school  committee,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  parochial  school 
committee,  for  the  same  term  as  the  members  of  the  last  named  committee. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  secondary-school  committee  elected  by 
the  parochial  committee  depends  on  the  number  of  school  communities 
united  in  the  secondary-school  district  Every  school  community  shall 
have  at  least  one  member  in  this  secondary-school  committee ;  the  latter 
elect  their  president  from  the  members,  and  each  member  is  required  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  twice  in  every  year.  Moreover  every  secondary 
school  is  visited  by  a  district  inspector. 

The  Board  of  Education  superintends  all  matters  of  instruction  of  the 
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entire  Canton.  For  the  purpose  of  consultation  the  Board  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  for  secondary,  the  other  for  primary  education. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  always  published  in 
the  official  papers.  The  Director  of  Education,  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  is  President  of  the  Board  ;  and  of  the  other  six  members,  two 
are  elected  by  the  School  synod  irom  the  teachers,  and  four  are  appointed 
by  the  Government  council. 

The  Board  of  Education  selects  the  presidents  of  the  district  school 
committees  from  the  members  of  the  same  ;  the  presidents  of  the  district 
committees  form  the  superintending  board  of  the  high  school.  All  super- 
intendents of  other  schools  of  the  Canton  are  either  appointed  directly 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  nominated  by  them  for  appointment  to  the 
Government  council.  An  exception  from  this  rule  is  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  which  belongs  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  is  under 
the  special  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  attached  to  this 
department  The  members  of  the  superintending  board  of  this  Institute 
are  elected  by  the  Government  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  directors  of  cantonal  schools  have  a  privileged 
seat  in  the  meetings  of  their  superintending  board,  and  are  advisory 
members.  Every  parochial  and  secondary-school  committee  makes  a 
yearly  report  to  the  district  committee  after  the  annual  examinations; 
the  district  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  from  the  parochial 
committee  and  the  inspectors,  submits  an  annual  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  schools  of  their  district  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Director  of  Education,  from  these  and  from  the  reports  of  superin- 
tendents of  superior  schools,  completes  tlie  report  on  education  in  the 
district  The  presidents  of  the  chapter  of  teachers  report  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chapter  to  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  latter 
renders  a  total  account  on  the  chapters.  The  reports  of  the  Director  of 
Education  and  of  the  director  of  the  seminary  are  presented  to  the 
School  synod,  which  generally  orders  the  publication  of  the  same. 

All  the  officers  of  the  parochial,  secondary  and  district  committees 
labor  gratuitously.  As  members  of  special  committees  for  inspection  of 
new  buildings,  etc.,  they  are  paid  actual  expenses.  The  recorder  of  the 
district  committee  and  the  president  of  the  chnpter  receive  a  moderate 
remuneration  ;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  receive  mileage 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  reside  from  Zurich. 

In  school  matters,  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  paro- 
chial committee  to  the  district  committee,  and  finally  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  definite  appointment  of  primary  teachers  is  made  by  the  school 
community;  that  of  secondary  teachers  by  the  secondary-school  com- 
mittees ;  teachers  of  the  cantonal  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  nominated  for  appointment  to  the  Government  council. 
In  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Institute,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  again  take  the  place  of  the  Board  of 
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EducAtion.  All  primary  and  secondary  teachers  elected  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education ;  but  this  approval  is  solely  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  of  election,  and  an  election  can  only  be  set  aside, 
when  not  performed  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  The  members  elect 
of  the  different  school  committees  also  need  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  rather  of  the  delegates  appointed  for  the  district  Where 
no  definite  election  is  made  by  the  district  or  parochial  committee,  the 
Director  of  Education  makes  temporary  appointments  from  the  number 
of  candidates^or  teachership.  All  definite  appointments  at  primary 
schools,  the  teachers^  seminary,  the  school  of  the  canton,  the  veterinary 
school,  and  the  professorships  at  the  high-school,  arc  for  life ;  those  for 
the  secondary-schools  are  generally  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  teacher 
clefiiiitely  appointed  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  position  except  by  judicial 
t^ntcnco,  or  non-election  on  the  expiratitm  of  his  term  of  otiice. 

State,  commune  and  family  cooperate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public 
instruction.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  contributions  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  for  purposes  of  public  instruction  amount  to  one-fifth 
of  its  total  expenses. 

Since  all  funds  and  benefactions  for  special  objects  of  education  or  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  superior  schools  have  been  sequestered  by  the  State,  to 
form  the  general  school  funds,  the  total  of  expenses  of  superior  schools 
(as  far  as  fees  of  instruction  and  contributions  of  the  most  favored  com- 
munes render  necessary,)  are  defrayed  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as 
also  the  amounts  granted  in  aid  of  public  instruction.  The  dillerent  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  have  their  own  funds,  administered  by 
officers  who  are  at  the  same  time  treasurers  of  the  parochial  communes, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  district  inspector. 

I.   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  all  its  communes,  has  471  day  schools,  with 
28,080  pupils.  Repetition  schools  and  singing  schools  are  in  charge  of 
the  same  teachers ;  in  the  year  1852-53  the  total  number  of  scholars  was 
20,796. 

The  primary  schools  of  the  different  school  communes  are  divided  or 
undivided  schools.  If  a  division  becomes  ncccssar}',  it  is  generally  so 
arranged  that  one  teacher  officiates  at  the  elementary  school,  and  another 
at  the  real  school.  Where  the  schools  are  undivided,  the  elementary 
class,  that  of  repetition  and  of  singing,  are  under  one  person.  A  division 
must  take  place  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  During  each  year,  vacations  of  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  are  prescribed  by  law ;  also  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  is 
fixed  for  day  schools  at  twenty-seven,  for  the  repetition-school  at  six 
hours.  In  order  to  efiect  a  regular  attendance  at  school,  the  following 
means  are  used  : — 

The  teachers  take  notice  of  absentees  every  half  day ;  those  who  have 
not  the  permission  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  president  of  the  school  com- 
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mittee,  fall  under  the  head  of  "culpable."  To  come  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  commenceinent  three  times,  is  considered,  if  without  excuse, 
as  absence  without  leave.  The  teacher  or  school  committee  may  demand 
in  writing  from  the  parent  or  master  of  the  scholar,  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence without  leave ;  if  the  parent,  etc.,  should  be  convicted  of  misstating 
the  reasons  of  absence,  a  public  censure  before  the  school  committee  is 
the  first  remedy,  and  upon  repetition  a  fine  of  from  one  to  four  francs. 
If  the  pupil  of  a  day-school  is  absent  without  proper  excuse  three  times 
during  three  scholastic  months,  the  teacher  must  report  §uch  fact  to  the 
school  committee,  and  the  latter  inform  the  parents,  guardian  or  master. 
If  the  same  scholar  absents  hinisclf  again  three  times  during  the  same 
quarter,  the  parents,  etc.,  are  suinmonod  before  the  school  committee ; 
and  if  this  culpable  absence  occur  a  third  time,  the  committee  impose  a 
fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  During  the  second  quarter  no  notice  is 
sent,  but  the  parents,  etc.,  are  summoned  immediately  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  have  been  exhorted  or  fined  within  the  preceding  three 
months ;  and  instead  of  a  third  notice  a  summons  before  the  committee 
is  immediately  ser\'ed,  and  instead  of  a  third  summons  the  fine  is  im- 
posed without  delay.  In  schools  of  repetition  and  singing,  culpable 
absence,  twice  within  six  months,  is  followed  by  notice  to  the  parents ; 
if  again  occurring,  by  a  summons  before  the  committee,  and  if  not  rem- 
edied yet,  by  a  line  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  If  the  parent,  etc.,  does 
not  pay  due  attention  to  the  summons,  an  extra  fine  of  one  franc  can  bo 
imposed.  All  fines  flow  into  the  school  fund  ;  if  not  paid  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  they  are  levied  by  process  of  law.  If  children  move  into 
another  district,  their  absence  from  school  must  be  entered  on  their  cer- 
tificate. 

In  the  year  1850-s)l,  the  total  absentism  of  day-scholars  was  372,940 
with  excuse,  and  43,428  culpable ;  in  the  year  1851-52,  843,083  with 
excuse,  and  52,456  culpable,  so  that  at  average  each  pupil  has  been 
absent  nine  to  ten  times. 

No  factory  is  permitted  to  employ  any  child  which  has  not  passed  the 
day-school,  during  a  time  when  instructions  arc  given  ;  and  the  pupils 
of  a  repetition-school  or  singing-school  must  be  allowed  a  regular  attend- 
ance in  those  classes  by  their  employers.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  not  bo  required  to  work  beyond 
fourteen  hours  per  day. 

Sexes  are  not  separated  in  any  primary  school.  Classification  in  the 
day-school  is  according  to  age ;  in  the  first  class  of  the  elementary-school, 
children  from  six  to  seven  years  are  admitted ;  in  the  second  class,  those 
from  seven  to  eight  years,  eta  The  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  in 
this  manner  must  engage  often  six  different  classes,  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  him  to  say  much  in  few  words,  and  while  he  instructs  one 
class,  to  give  suitable  occupation  to  the  others.  An  examination  decides 
whether  children  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  will  pass  into  the  repetition- 
school  or  remain  longer  in  the  real-schooL 
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The  object  of  primary  schools  in  the  selection  of  branches  and  methods 
of  instruction  aims  at  this : — *'to  educate  the  children  of  all  classes  after 
uniform  principles,  and  train  them  to  become  intelligent,  active,  uscfUl, 
moral,  and  religious  persons."  This  they  try  to  accomplish  by  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  instruction: — 

1.  £lemcntary  instruction,  (6-9  years  of  age.) 

a.  Reading  and  writing,  with  special  regard  to  the  dcTclopmcnt  of 

memory,  the  ability  of  speech  and  thought 
h.  The  four  principles  of  arithmetic. 
c  The  elements  of  music  (singing.) 

d.  Biblical  histories,  as  suitable  fur  infant  minds. 

2.  Real  school,  (nine  to  twelve  years.) 

a.  Exercises  in  composition  and  language. 

h.  Elements  of  grammar,  by  framing  sentences. 

e.  Practical  arithmetic. 

d.  Selections  of  practical  geometry,  more  calculated  to  form  tlie 

geometric  eye,  than  for  strictly  scientific  study. 

e.  History  and  geography,  chietiy  national. 

/.  Natural  history,  philosophy  and  physical  geography  in  regard  to 

agriculture  and  mechanics. 
ff.  Biblical  history.  Christian  morals,  development  of  the  scsthetic 
by  instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  etc. 

Religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  day-school  by  the  tcarhrr,  in 
the  repetition-school  by  the  imstor.  The  singing-school  is  at  the  same 
time  the  class  of  catechumens. 

The  matter  of  instruction  is  distributed  among  the  different  classes,  aa 
follows : — 

Elementary  School. — During  the  first  year  the  aim  should  be  only  to 
develop  the  .senses  and  the  understanding.  Instruction  in  language  com- 
prebends  the  training  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech  by  pro- 
nouncing elementary  sounds  and  syllables,  the  resolution  of  the  latter 
into  sounds,  the  knowledge  of  printed  and  written  letters,  words  and 
syllables.  Instruction  in  ariUinutic  has  for  its  object  a  correct  idea  of 
number,  exercises  in  the  value  of  fundumental  numbers  (1-10)  by  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  and  a  knowledge  of  numerical  signs.  Drawing  and 
writing  should  exercise  the  eye  and  hand,  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  limited  to  quickening  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities  by 
simple  narratives. 

During  the  second  year,  instruction  in  language  proceeds  to  reading 
of  simple  sentences  and  easy  histories;  arithmetic  extends  the  previous 
exercises  to  units,  tens  and  hundreds  ;  in  drawing,  after  points  and  lines 
in  the  fir>t  year,  the  pupils  may  learn  about  angles,  etc. ;  in  religion, 
they  will  aim  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities. 

The  third  year  should  complete  the  formal  elementar)*  instruction,  vii. : 
in  language,  to  the  reading  of  descriptions  and  histories,  hymns,  etc ; 
in  arithmetic,  multiplication  and  division  by  the  fundamental  numbers 
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(1-10)  of  hundreds,  tenths  and  unita<^,  in  mental  arithmetic,  practical 
problems ;  in  drawing,  Rtraight  and  curved  lines,  curvilinear  figures ;  in 
religion,  interpretation  of  Bible  verses,  etc. 

Beal  School, — In  this  grade  the  school  instruction  is  more  specific. 
Instructions  are  required  of  a  general  kind ;  yet  all  branches  must  be 
studied  in  the  national  language,  which  must  be  used  for  practice  in 
thought,  speech,  and  writing. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  elementary  course,  the  instruction  in  lan- 
guage proceeds  to  definitions  in  grammar  and  part  of  etymology.  In 
aiithmetic,  the  multiplication  and  division  is  continued  in  numbers  of 
three  figures,  and  the  four  ground  rules  in  denominate  numbers.  In 
geometry,  lines  and  angles  arc  explained,  so  as  to  show  to  the  eye  of  the 
scholar  geometric  form  and  properties.  Of  the  real  sciences  the  plan  of 
this  year  incloses :  (Jeography  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  of  Switzer- 
land ;  selections  from  general  history  ;  descriptions  in  natural  science. 
Instruction  in  singing  includes  rhythmical  exercises  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  method  ;  drawing  aims  at  a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  hand, 
having  regard  also  to  the  improvement  in  penmanship,  particularly  to 
German  current  hand.  In  religion  a  catechetical  instruction  in  Old  Tes- 
tament history  is  given. 

The  fifth  year  completes  in  language  the  grammar  on  etymology  and 
syntax ;  in  arithmetic,  all  operations  with  fractions ;  in  geometry  the 
peculiarities  of  the  square,  sphere,  and  paitillels ;  weights  and  measures. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  and  an  introduction  into  general  geography 
belong  to  this  coui'se ;  in  singing,  practice  of  melodic  and  dynamic  ex- 
ercises; drawing  and  writing  from  copies,  and  after  more  difficult 
sketches ;  religion,  embracing  the  history  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  sixth  year  embraces  the  complete  course  of  grammar,  syntax, 
business  correspondence,  plane  surveying,  selections  from  natui-al  history 
and  philosophy,  singing,  more  difficult  copies  in  drawing  and  writing  in 
German  and  Latin  text ;  instruction  in  religion  so  as  to  interpret  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  etc. 

hi  the  Elementary  School^  fourteen  hours  are  devoted  to  language; 
five  to  arithmetic ;  five  to  geometry ;  three  to  religion.  In  the  Heal 
School^  twelve  hours  are  given  to  language  ;  four  to  arithmetic ;  two  to 
geometry ;  three  to  selections  from  natural  history  and  philosophy,  etc. ; 
four  to  drawing,  writing  and  singing,  and  two  to  religious  instruction. 

The  Repetition  School^  occupying  only  six  hours  in  the  week,  aims  at 
a  careful  review  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  previous  course.  The 
singing  school,  in  which  once  a  week  the  pupils  of  the  repetition -school 
and  the  catechumens  are  collected  and  taught  in  reference  to  church 
singing. 

Obligatory  school-books  are  selected  in  the  following  manner:  A  work 
is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  examination  ;  or  the  Board  requests 
a  person,  who  from  his  pedagogic  experience  and  position  as  teacher 
commands  their  confidence,  to  prepare  m  school-book  after  a  plan  indi- 
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catecL  The  manuscript  is  then  extmined  hy  a  committee  of  experts, 
who  may  suggest  alterations,  and  finally,  indicate  a  partial  acceptance. 
The  author  is  allowed  a  fixed  sum  for  the  copyright  by  the  Board.  The 
book  is  printed,  and  each  public  teacher  is  furnished  with  a  copy.  After 
it  has  been  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers^  chapter  is  held,  for  consultation  on  its  merits :  each  chapter 
elects  a  representative,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  chapurs,  at  the 
call  of  tlie  senior  member,  assemble  in  Zurich,  where,  ader  a  thorough 
discussion,  and  by  a  free  and  independent  vote,  (they  receive  no  instruc- 
tions from  their  electors,)  they  either  recommend  the  book  for  adoption 
as  an  obligatory  means  of  instruction,  or  for  modification  in  certain 
points,  or  reject  it  altogether.  Their  resolution  is  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  takes  a  final  decision,  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  teachers.  Religious  means  of  instruction  are  submitted 
also  to  the  approval  of  the  church  council.  The  exjiensc  of  delegates  of 
the  chapters  while  away  from  their  homes,  and  corres]>onding  to  the 
distance  from  Zurich,  is  defrayed.  The  composition  in  type  is  pre- 
served until  the  decision  from  the  Board  of  Education  is  made  known ; 
in  the  latter  years  the  State  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  some 
school-books,  and  found  that  this  could  be  done  at  very  little  expense,  so 
that  for  instance  a  little  volume  of  two  sheets  comes  to  live  cents. 

The  course  of  education  of  primary  teachers  is  generally  as  follows : — 
Primary  school,  secondary  school.  Seminary.  In  order  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able  young  men  for  the  profession  of  teachers,  a  pre- 
paratory institute  has  been  established  by  the  State.  Every  pupil  of  a 
secondary-school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  can  present  himself  to  the 
distinct  committee  for  examination  as  candidate  of  teachership.  Ilis 
examination,  made  by  a  special  commission  of  that  committee,  shall  be 
chiefly  with  regard  to  mental  ability  and  physical  constitution.  The 
Director  of  Education  selects  from  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  dis- 
trict committee.  Every  year  a  candidate  is  admitted  from  each  district; 
and  if  there  is  no  candidate  from  one  district,  the  place  is  filled  from  the 
names  of  the  examined  of  another  district.  Each  pupil  of  a  secondary- 
school,  who  is  approved  as  a  candidate  for  teachership,  is  paid  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  forty -six  francs,  sixty-seven  centimes,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  based  on  the  teacher's  report  of  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupil,  rendered  each  semester. 

The  admission  into  the  Seminary,  and  the  granting  of  free  scholarships, 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  registry  of  the  candidates  ex- 
amined and  approved. 

In  the  Spring  of  each  year  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  qualification  as  primary  teacher,  and  for  those  desiring  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  a  higher  degree.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  these 
examinations,  and  whoever  gives  satisfaction  can  obtain  the  certificate, 
no  matter  what  his  course  of  education  has  been.  Admittance  is  refused 
only  to  those  who  failed  at  tlirce  previous  cxaminationif;  those  who  have 
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been  by  law  deprived  of  municipal  privileges,  and  ^dse  who  are  unfit 
for  the  profession  on  account  of  defects  of  the  body.  Applications  must 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  examination  is  extended  on  all 
branches  of  primary  schools,  and  consists  of  oral,  written  and  practical 
exercises ;  an  examination  in  writing  is  had  only  in  regard  to  language 
and  matlicmatics.  Trial  lessons  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  recom- 
mendations and  certificates  of  the  candidate  warrant  an  exception.  The 
examination  is  public,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  the  exam- 
iners, in  conjunction  with  experts  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
from  its  members  or  from  other  teachers.  The  expert  as  well  as  the 
examiner,  after  examining  a  candidate,  mark  down  the  result  by  figure 
I.,  II.  or  III.  From  these  figures  and  those  affixed  to  the  written  exam- 
ination, the  total  of  the  certificate  is  made  up  by  the  examining  commis- 
sion, which  makes  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of 
each  candidate,  as  to  his  non-admission,  or  to  a  certificate  No.  I.,  (very 
able,)  No.  II.,  (able,)  or  No.  III.,  (conditional.)  The  Director  of  Educa- 
tion issues  the  certificate  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  and  the  candidate  is 
in  possession  of  the  same  within  a  few  days  after  the  examination.  The 
members  of  the  examining  commission  are  allowed  mileage,  etc. ;  but  no 
charges  are  made  to  the  candidates.  One  or  more  candidates  may  have 
an  extra  examination,  for  which  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  appointed.  These  extra  examinations  also  are  gratuitous  for  candi- 
dates of  primary  schools,  but  candidates  for  secondary-schools  must 
defray  expenses. 

Those  who  obtain  certificate  No.  III.  can  pursue  a  Course  of  Completion ; 
the  pupils  of  this  course  are  instructed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Seminar}^ 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  chiefly  in  the  practical  use 
and  theoretical  methods  of  the  obligator)'  studies.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  better  cer- 
tificate ;  but  no  one  is  forced  to  subject  himself  to  this  examination  if  he 
chooses  to  return  with  certificate  No.  III.,  in  which  case  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  future  Course  of  Completion.  The  scholars 
of  this  course  are  all  teachers  in  ofl^ce,  for  a  candidate,  after  passing  this 
examination,  generally  finds  a  temporary  or  definite  engagement 
Teachers  without  means  receive  a  contribution  from  the  State,  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  deputy  and  of  their  residence  at  the  Seminary.  The 
teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  paid  extra  for  the  Course  of  Completion. 

A  public-school  teacher  can  hold  only  certain  oflBces  of  the  Canton  or 
districts,  viz. :  1.  that  of  a  member  of  the  Great  Council ;  2.  that  of  a 
member  of  the  district  or  parochial  school  committee.  Other  offices  can 
be  accepted  by  the  teacher  only  with  permission  of  the  district-school 
committee,  which  is  granted  when  no  disadvantage  arises  to  the  school 
from  duties  required  of  such  office. 

No  teacher  of  the  Canton  is  required  to  perform  any  public  duty  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  profession. 

The  teachers  ^  Zurich  as  a  class  arc  organized  into  chapters  and  a 
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synod.    Primary  and  secondary  teachers  compose  the  chapter ;  and  these 
together  with  all  the  other  public  teachers  form  the  synod,  which  thus 
unites  all  the  teachers  of  the  primary,  secondary  and  high-schools.    The 
chapter  usually  meets  once  every  three  months,  and  may  meet  oflener. 
The  place  of  meeting  varies,  but  must  always  be  in  a  school-house.    All 
the  members  of  the  chapter  are  obliged  to  attend ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
chapter  are  not  public ;   officers  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  consist  of 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary.     Every  member  of  the 
chapter,  who  has  not  been  a  public  teacher  of  the  Canton  during  fifteen 
years,  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  president  annually  a  com[)osition  in 
writing  on  a  subject  selected  by  himself     The  proceedings  of  the  chapter 
must  occupy  at  least  four  hours;  they  are  opened  by  singing,  which  is 
usually  followed  by  some  practice  in  teaching ;  after  which  the  pupils  of 
the  school  withdraw,  and  a  discussion  on   the  previous  practice  and 
method  begins.     A  discourse  of  an  educational  character,  followed  by  a 
criticism  and  discussion,  and  if  time  permit^  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy, 
are  part  of  the  regular  proceedings.     If  occasion  demands,  opinions  are 
expressed  on  books  of  instruction,  the  electiqn  of  members  of  the  school 
committees,  of  officers  of  the  chapter,  deputies,  librarian,  etc.,  takes  place, 
and  scientific  lectures  are  given.     Each  chapter  has  a  library,  for  the 
increase  of  which  the  State  pays  thirty  francs  per  year.     A  librarian, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  chapter,  superintends  the  same.    The 
presidents  of  chapters  assemble  annually  in  Zurich  to  deliberate  on  the 
order  of  the  meetings  for  the  next  year.     The  Ik>ard  of  Education  pre- 
sents a  subject  for  prize  composition  every  year,  for  which  every  public 
teacher  may  compete.    One  school  in  every  district  is  declared  the  model 
school,  and  is  selected  annually,  according  to  the  report  of  tlie  district 
committee,  by  the  Board  of  Education.     Each  model  school  receives  from 
the  State  an  annual  sum  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction  and 
an  addition  to  the  teachers*  salary.     Candidates,  i.  «.,  members  of  the 
chapter,  not  definitely  appointed,  and  teachers  with  certificate  No.  III., 
are  required  to  visit  the  model  school ;    they  are  also  required  to  present 
themselves  once  in  a  year  before  the  president  of  the  chapter,  and  render 
an  account  of  their  private  studies  for  further  improvement  in  knowledge, 
which  generally  give  satisfactory  results.     All  elections  in  the  chapter 
are  by  secret  ballot,  except  those  for  temporary  committees.     In  the  last 
meeting  of  the  chapter  preceding  the  assembling  of  the  synod  (last 
Monday  in  August,)  the  "  wishes  and  instructions  of  synod  "  are  consid- 
ered, and  a  deputy  to  the  synod  is  elected.     All  the  deputies  from  chap- 
ters meet  on  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  at  the  place 
where  the  latter  is  to  be  held,  and  thus  form  the  pro-synod  ;  tliey  decide 
finally  on  all  subjects  and  petitions  of  the  chapters  which  shall  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  proceedings  of  the  synod. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting  of  synod,  the  members  are 
called  to  church  by  a  ringing  of  bells.  Singing,  a  short  prayer,  and  the 
address  of  the  president  open  the  session  ;   the  members  who  take  part 
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ID  the  assembly  (which  is  not  obligatory,)  ar.e  required  to  appear  dressed 
in  black  cloth.  The  Board  of  Education  is  represented  by  three  depu- 
ties; the  members  of  district  committees  can  attend  as  advisory  mem- 
bers ;  the  public  are  admitted.  The  opening  is  followed  by  the  reception 
of  new  members,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  progress  of 
schools,  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Seminary  on  the  labor  of  the 
chapters,  and  the  reports  of  conmiittces.  The  two  first  reports  are  gen- 
erally ordered  to  be  printed.  Next  follows  a  pedagogic  lecture,  a  criti- 
cism and  discussion  of  the  same;  these  lectures  (always  written)  are 
delivered  according  to  a  fixed  progianune,  and  the  meeting  can  order  the 
publication  of  lectui*e  and  criticism.  A  pamphlet,  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  school  synod,  the  reports,  and  sometimes  the  lecture,  is 
furnished  gi'atuitously  to  each  member.  After  the  debates  mentioned 
above,  resolutions  are  passed  with  reference  to  the  petitions  and  wishes 
of  the  synotl  to  be  presented  to  the  Cantonal  authorities ;  finally  the 
election  of  officers  takes  place,  whenever  the  terms  of  any  of  them  are 
expiring,  or  of  such  as  are  elected  by  the  synod ;  also  the  selection  of 
special  committees.  The  j^nod  elects  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary for  two  years,  not  to  be  reelected,  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  members  of  special  committees.  The  meeting  is 
closed  by  singing.  The  place  where  synod  is  to  be  held  is  changed  every 
year.  The  budget  of  the  ^tate  is  charged  with  a  certain  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  printing,  etc.,  of  the  synod.  Extraordinary  meetings  of 
synod  may  be  held,  upon  resolution  of  the  synod  or  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, or  upon  the  demand  of  three  chapters.  A  committee  of  the 
school  synod  of  Zurich  has  published  a  collection  of  songs  for  male  choirs 
and  one  for  mixed  choirs,  music  and  poetry  in  part  by  Zurich  teachers, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  Europe  on  account  of  the  fine  selection  and 
the  unexampled  low  price.  In  some  parts  of  the  canton  they  have  a  vol- 
untary teachers'  union,  the  members  of  which  meet  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  in  an  afternoon  session  labor  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment In  these  meetings  they  make  extempore  speeches  on  subjects  of 
instruction,  experiments  in  methodic  and  practical  teaching,  criticism  of 
new  books,  etc. 

Each  school  has  its  treasury  and  a  fund  {Schulgui)  administered  by 
the  school  administrator,  who  is  elected  by  the  commune  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  can  be  reelected.  Everj-  member  of  the  school  commune 
is  eligible  for  this  position  ;  but  the  office  gives  no  salary.  The  interest 
accruing  from  the  school  fund  only  is  used,  and  forms  one  item  of  the 
revenue  of  schools  for  current  expenses.  All  the  citizens  of  a  commu- 
nity are  members  of  the  school  commune  in  which  they  reside ;  those 
who  acquire  citizenship  must  pay  a  certain  sum  in  order  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  school  commune,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  fund. 
Into  this  school  fund,  according  to  law,  are  p^id : — 

1.  All  ground-rents  and  tithes,  if  any  existing. 

2.  Fees  of  immigration,  which  means  a  sum  paid  when  a  member  of 
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the  commune  marries  s  woman  belonging  to  another  commane,  which 
sum  is  considerable  if  the  wife  is  from  another  country.    (For  a  Swiss 
woman  it  amounts  to  four  francs,  for  a  Oerman  to  forty  francs.) 
8.  Fees  of  marriage,  amounting  to  two  francs  at  least 

4.  Voluntary  school  tax,  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  on  one  Sunday  in 
the  year,  when  a  sermon  is  preached  in  all  the  churches  on  Education, 
anB  which  is  distributed  among  the  schools  of  a  parish  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils. 

5.  Voluntary  contributions  and  donations. 

6.  Legacies. 

As  all  these  receipts  flow  into  the  school  fund,  while  the  interest  of  the 
principal  can  only  be  expended,  an  increase  is  rery  wisely  provided,  and 
accrues  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  year  1850-51,  the  total  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  amounted 
to  226,791  francs,  73  centimes;  in  the  year  1851-52,  to  230,415  francs, 
81  centimes.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  fund,  tlie  school  treasury  re- 
ceives the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  fees  for  tuition,  fines,  part  of  the  fees 
of  settlement  in  a  commune,  contributions  from  the  State,  and  taxes. 
From  the  treasury  arc  paid :  salaries  of  teachers,  pensions,  means  of  in- 
struction, care,  heating,  repair  and  building  of  school -houses,  interest  on 
debts,  and  other  current  expenses.  If  the  receipts  are  smaller  than  the 
expcnjies,  the  school  commune  may  order  a  general  tax,  of  which  three- 
fourths  is  levied  on  the  income,  one-eighth  in  equal  {>arts  on  all  citizens, 
and  an  eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  householders.  The  fee  of  settlement 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  property  of  a  commune,  and  one-third  of 
this  fee  goes  into  the  school  treasury,  one-third  into  the  fund  for  the 
poor,  and  one-third  to  the  commune. 

For  each  pupil  of  the  day-school,  one  shilling  per  week  is  paid ;  for 
each  pupil  of  the  repetition-school,  half  a  shilling.  (A  shilling  is  85-100 
francs.)  This  school  fee  is  paid  from  the  fund  for  the  poor,  when  the 
parents  have  no  means,  and  are  depending  on  charity ;  if  the  parents  are 
poor,  but  not  depending  on  charity,  the  State  pays  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  school-books  for  their  children.  Though  children  do  not  attend 
the  school  of  the  commune,  yet  the  fees  for  tuition  must  be  paid  as  long 
as  they  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  The  fees  of  tuition  form  a 
part  of  the  teacher*s  salary,  but  they  are  collected  with  other  taxes  and 
paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  administrator.  The  school  commune  is  obliged 
to  pay  annually  one  hundred  francs  towards  the  teachers'  salary,  to  fur- 
nish him  two  cords  of  wood,  a  suitable  residence,  and  a  piece  of  garden 
land,  or  in  place  of  these,  an  amount  of  money  to  be  fixed  by  the  school 
committee.  The  communes  are  not  obliged  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers, 
and  do  this  voluntarily  only  to  deserving  teachers,  or  when,  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  not  justifying  a  removal,  but  making  the  suspension  of  the 
teacher  desirable,  they  have  purchased  the  latter  at  the  price  of  a  pen- 
sion. As  a  general  rule,  pensions  are  paid  by  the  State,  in  consideration 
of  age,  years  of  service,  preyious  salary  and  usefulness  of  the  person. 
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The  maximum  of  pensions  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  francs.  Moreover 
the  State  gives  aid  to  thirty  or  forty  old  teachers,  who  are  still  in  senrice, 
when  they  need  a  temporary  assistant,  by  sums  of  forty  to  sixty  francs 
per  year ;  and  the  two  oldest  teachers  of  the  Canton  receive  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  twenty  francs,  which  are  taken  from  the  interest  of  a  fund 
bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  an  unknown  friend  of  the  schools. 

To  the  fees  for  tuition  and  the  contribution  of  the  school  commo'ne 
must  still  be  added  a  third  part  which  the  State  pays  towards  the  salary 
of  teachers,  and  which  till  1850  amounted  to  one  hundred  francs  for  each 
teacher.  During  the  year  1850  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  increased, 
and  whenever  the  same,  as  derived  from  the  State,  (one  hundred  francs,) 
the  commune,  (one  hundred  francs,)  and  half  of  the  tuition  fee,  does  not 
reach  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  francs,  the  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  State.  It  has  also  been  resolved  that  after  ten  years  of  service, 
the  minimum  of  a  teacher^s  salary  shall  be  four  hundred  francs;  and  be 
increased  according  to  age  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  the  sale  of  salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  profits  resulting  from  it  in  each  commune,  six  per  cent  is 
paid  into  the  school  fund  ;  the  sum  thus  realized  is  distributed  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  different  school  communes,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  their  pupils,  and  may  be  incorporated  into  the  school  fund  or 
used  for  current  expenses. 

Finally  the  State  devotes  annually  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  1.  to  facilitate  improvements  in  instruction,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  in  general  when  necessary ;  2.  to  contribute  towards  the 
fees  of  tuition  for  children  of  poor  families,  and  their  school-books,  which 
latter  are  given  gratuitously  or  at  a  moderate  price ;  8.  to  encourage 
school  communes  of  limited  means  to  introduce  modern  improvement. 
In  distributing  these  contributions  among  the  communes,  the  following 
questions  must  be  answered  by  the  school  committee : — 

1.  Would  there  have  been  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  the  school  com- 
mune for  the  year  ending  December  81st  last,  if  the  receipts  were  derived 
solely  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  rents  of  estates,  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, fees  of  tuition,  fines,  fees  of  settlement ;  and  the  expenses  had  been 
only  for  teachers^  salaries,  pensions,  cost  of  means  of  instruction,  heating 
and  repair  of  school-house,  interest  on  debts,  and  minor  current  ex- 
penses ?  How  large  would  the  deficit  be  in  this  case  ?  If  this  deficit 
should  be  made  up  by  a  general  school-tax,  how  much  would  be  imposed 
per  thousand  francs  of  property,  or  would  have  to  be  laid  on  each  house- 
hold and  on  each  citizen  ? 

2.  How  many  pupils  of  parents,  not  depending  on  charity,  but  poor, 
and  who  pay  not  more  than  one  franc  of  State  tax  per  year,  have  attended 
the  day -school,  repetition  and  singing-school  during  the  last  three  months? 

8.  Have  special  efforts  been  made,  during  the  last  year,  in  the  school- 
district,  for  the  promotion  of  school  matters  ?  What  was  the  object  of 
these  efibrts  P 
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Wben  an  afBniuiliTe  answer  is  given  to  question  No.  3,  the  following 
18  added : — 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  day-school,  the  repeti- 
tion  and  singing-school,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  school 
commune  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year? 

The  doty  to  provide  suitable  school-houses  rests  upon  the  school  com- 
mune. Freeholders  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  building  of  the 
school-house  in  the  place  in  which  they  reside ;  other  citizens  arc  taxed 
for  the  school-house  in  their  home,  that  is,  the  place  in  which  they  hold 
citizenship.  There  are  distinct  regulations  existing  with  regard  to  the 
details  in  the  arrangement  of  new  school-houses,  as  for  instance  on  the 
selection  of  the  building  lot,  description  of  school-rooms,  seats  and  desks, 
etc,  residence  of  the  teacher,  partition  of  the  building,  stylo  and  ma- 
terial,  etc 

A  school-room  for  100-120  pupils  must  be  of  1062  13-16  square  feet, 
not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height ;  the  windows  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  teacher's  residence  must  occupy  one  half  of  the  building, 
and  must  contain  a  study,  kitchen,  two  chambers,  a  cellar,  woodshed, 
etc.    Lightning  rods  must  be  attached  to  every  school-house. 

When  the  firame  and  roof  is  completed,  the  commune  can  petition  the 
State  for  a  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  for  the 
teacher,  showing  by  accounts  properly  verified,  and  attested  by  the  dif- 
ferent school-committees,  the  cost  of  the  building  thus  far,  and  also  the 
condition  of  the  property  of  the  commune.  In  the  year  1851-52,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  francs  were  granted  for  such  purposes 
by  the  State ;  at  the  end  of  that  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  school- 
rooms were  reported  as  in  good  condition,  ninety-eight  as  tolerably  good, 
and  thirty-one  as  not  satisfactory. 

n.  SECOlfDARY  scnooLS. 

By  the  establishment  of  secondary  public  schools,  the  State  has  grat- 
ified the  desires  of  those  parents  who  wish  to  give  their  children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  an  education  beyond  that  of  primary  schools,  or  to 
prepare  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  for  the  studies  of  the  supe- 
rior schools.  The  main  object  of  the  secondary -school,  however,  is  a 
better  general  education  of  the  people,  not  to  prepare  for  professional  or 
high-schools.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  these  schools, 
they  should  aim  at  training  a  class  of  intelligent  citizens,  who  would  be 
able  to  become  leaders»in  public  lifo  or  suitable  members  of  the  school- 
committees;  while  the  plan  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  embraces 
language,  number,  form,  art,  religion.  The  different  branches  of  science 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  plan  of  secondary-schools.  Yet  the  sec- 
ondary-school teacher  who  would  introduce  an  abstract  system  of  distinct 

Jfote.—The  author  obtenres  here,  that  there  it  a  popular  current  In  fnvor  of  Mine  nnodjflcatioii 
in  the  kHooI  urfraoitm.  For  inttaoee,  the  office  of  Cuntonal  In«porlor  tliould  l»e  created  ;  tha 
preparatory  »r.bool  of  the  Seminary  should  bo  diioontinued,  and  the  course  at  the  Seminary  ax- 
iMded  to  four  yaar*,  ete. 
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parts  of  science,  would  not  fulfil  the  object  of  his  school,  which  is  rather 
more  to  select  useful  and  instructive  matters  of  science,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  striking  and  direct  manner,  with  the  vivacity  peculiar  to  the 
people.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  secondary-school  are :  Reli- 
gion, the  German  and  French  languages,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  his- 
tory and  geography,  natural  science,  drawing,  penmanship  and  singing. 
All  these  studies,  except  the  French  language,  arc  obligatory  upon  all 
pupils. 

A  distinct  plan  of  instruction,  binding  on  all  teachers,  does  not  exist; 
the  peculiar  demands  of  each  district  are  taken  into  account,  perhaps 
more  than  is  beneficial. 

Each  scholastic  year  in  itself  shall  offer  something  complete,  some  total 
part  of  science,  which  however  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  instructions  of  the  next  year. 

This  demand,  which  is  difficult  to  observe,  is  made  by  the  law,  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  finished  education  to  those  who  can  attend  this  school 
but  for  one  or  two  years.  The  complete  course  is  for  three  years ;  those 
who  attend  the  secondary-school  for  two  years  are  no  longer  required  to 
join  the  repetition-school.  Usually  the  secondary-school  is  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  hours  of  instruction  are  thirty-three  per  week,  and 
vacations  of  seven  weeks  per  year.  As  boj^s  and  girls  enter  the  secondary- 
schools,  a  division  into  more  classes  often  becomes  nepessary,  since  many 
branches  can  not  well  oe  taught  to  both  sexes  alike.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  a  teacher  of  a  good  secondary-school  gives  to  his  pupils 
the  same  instruction  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  three  or  four  classes  of 
a  higher  burgher-school  in  Germany  from  a  number  of  teachers.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  talented  pupils  from  the  highest  class  of  the  scc- 
onary-school  are  admitted  in  the  first  class  of  the  lower  school  of  industry, 
or  after  some  private  study,  into  the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school  of 
industry.  The  forty-eight  secondary-schools  of  the  Canton  arc  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  accessible  to  all ;  they  were  attended  during  the  year 
1851-52  by  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  Where  the  number  of  pupils 
is  large,  or  when  several  districts  unite  their  means,  several  teachers  are 
engaged,  who  divide  the  several  branches  of  instruction  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  preference.  Those  who  enter  a  secondary-school 
must  be  twelve  years  old,  and  are  required  to  prove,  in  an  examination, 
that  they  have  obtained  the  knowledge  imparted  by  primary  schools. 
The  teacher  has' a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  examining  committee.  The 
fee  of  tuition  amounts  to  sixteen  francs  for  each  pupil,  and  goes  into  the 
school  fund.  Whenever  the  condition  of  the  school  permits,  four  free 
scholarships  must  be  granted. 

Almost  all  secondary  teachers  obtain  their  professional  education  at  a 
seminary ;  next  they  take  their  residence  for  some  time  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
language.  There  are  also  secondary  teachers  who  never  attended  a  sem- 
inary, but  attended  the  instructions  at  a  cantonal  school,  a  polytechnic 
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school,  or  a  high-school,  etc.  Tn  order  to  become  qualified  a»  secondary 
teacher,  a  satisfactory  czaojination  is  all  that  is  required  ;  the  examining 
committee  consists  of  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary,  and  one  cx{>ert  fur 
each  branch  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted  to  these  examinations.  Except  mathematics  and  tlu^  two  languages, 
the  candidate  may  decline  examination  in  one  branch ;  but  if  he  gives  sat- 
ififiictioo  in  all  the  other  branches,  he  will  obtain  the  qualification  of 
secondary  teacher.  One  who  does  not  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  obtains  only  a  qualification  for  certain 
branches,  and  may  be  engaged  for  these  branches  as  assistant  of  the 
teacher  of  any  school,  but  he  can  not  take  the  sole  charge  of  a  secondary- 
school  himself.  The  certificate  of  examination  contains  a  note  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  candidate  in  each  branch  of  secondary  instruction. 

Uniformity  of  books  and  means  of  instruction  have  not  been  secured  in 
the  schools  of  Zurich ;  efforts  are  made  in  this  direction.  The  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Eilucation  is  required,  before  any  work  can  be  introduced 
into  schools. 

All  secondary-schools  have  a  school  fund  (ScTivIgufj)  made  up  from 
contributions  of  the  State,  private  donations,  and  increased  here  and 
there  by  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  higher  schools.  From  the  year 
1833  the  State  made  annual  contributions  to  each  of  tlie  fifly  secondary 
school-districts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  soconday  popular  schools, 
at  first  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  twonl}'  francs,  and  since 
1836,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this 
amount  was  threatened  if  a  secondary-school  were  not  established  and  in 
active  operation  in  the  district  in  the  year  1840.  Several  districts  orgiin- 
ized  their  school  in  1839,  when  a  considerable  school  fund  had  accrued 
from  the  regular  contributions  and  the  interest  thereof.  The  State  still 
continues  the  contributions ;  thus  the  receipts  of  a  secondary -school  are 
derived  from :  1.  the  State  (seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs ;)  2.  the 
interest  of  the  school  fund;  3.  the  fees  of  tuition.  In  1851-52,  the 
amount  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  was  230,415  francs,  81  centimes. 
At  first,  from  doubts  of  the  permanency  of  secondary-schools,  teachers 
were  engaged  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  this  fear  has  disappeared,  and 
their  office  is  now  for  life.  Each  secondary  teacher  receives  from  the 
school  fund  eight  hundred  francs,  and  a  free  residence,  or  in  place  of  it 
an  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  francs.  The  school  committee  can 
make  additions  to  this  fixed  salary.  The  administrator  of  the  secondary 
school  fund  is  nominated  from  the  members  of  the  school  committee. 
Instruction  in  religion  is  usually  given  by  the  resident  pastor;  and  a 
remuneration  made  for  his  labor.  Assistant  teachers  for  singing,  pen- 
manship, etc.,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher  of  the  school ;  the  latter  may 
occupy  the  position  of  resident  pastor  or  assistant  pastor,  together  with 
that  of  secondary  teacher. 

CUy  Schoala  of  Zurich  and  WifUefihur. 
The  city  schools  of  Zurich  embrace  the  primary  school,  ieeondary 
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clauses,  and  a  special  school  for  the  poor.  The  schools  of  Winterthur  also 
embrace  &  primary  school  (two  divisions,  oni^for  the  sons  of  citizens,  the 
other  for  the  children  of  residents,)  a  gymnasial  class,  and  one  class  of 
a  school  of  industry  (about  equal  to  the  lower  class  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  school  of  industry  of  the  canton,)  and  a  technical  school  In  all 
the  city  schools  the  system  of  classes  and  sexes  has  been  introduced. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1851-52,  the  city  schools  of  Zurich  numbered 
forty-six  teachers  and  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars;  those  of 
Winterthur,  thirty  teachers  and  one  thousand  and  nineteen  scholars. 
Both  cities  have  a  school  board,  who  superintend  the  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  parochial  school  committee,  and  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
Board  of  Education  similar  to  that  of  the  district-school  committee.  The 
school  board  in  both  cities  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  elected  by 
the  school  commune,  or  by  the  city  council  (in  Zurich.)  Two  members 
must  be  elected  from  the  teachers,  and  two  from  the  pastors,  for  the 
school  board  of  Zurich.  In  Winterthur,  two  members  are  elected  from 
the  citizens,  and  the  rector  and  chief  pastor  of  the  city  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  board.  In  both  cities  the  teachers  of  city  schools  form  an 
association,  and  the  school  board  asks  for  the  advice  of  this  association 
in  all  school  matters.  Teachers  are  elected  by  the  city  commune,  from 
candidates  proposed  by  the  school  board.  In  1851-52,  the  school  fund 
of  the  city  amounted  in  Zurich  to  615,532  francs,  94  centimes;  in  Win- 
terthur, to  583,333  francs,  28  centimes.  Preference  is  shown  to  the  chil- 
dren of  citizens  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admittance. 

ni.    SUPERIOR  OR  PROFESSIONAL  SCnOOLS. 

27/ e  Cantonal  Schools. 

The  schools  of  the  Canton  include  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  School 
of  Agi'iculture,  the  Veterinary  School,  the  Cantonal  School  and  the  High 
School  (University.)  The  name  of  superior  schools  comprehends  the 
three  last  named. 

There  is  a  cantonal  school  treasury,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
administrator.    This  treasury  receives : 

1.  Fees  of  tuition  and  of  registration  (cantonal  and  high-schools). 

2.  Contributions  from  the  State  and  the  city. 

8.  Duties  on  stamped  paper  (containing  a  certificate  of  the  health  of 
cattle  brought  into  the  city,)  which  are  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  vete- 
rinary school. 

4.  Annual  contribution  of  the  city  of  Zurich.  Its  amount  has  been 
twenty  thousand  francs  per  year  since  183C,  when  this  sum  was  granted 
in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  schools  in  Zurich. 

The  costs  of  maintaining  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  are  de- 
frayed by  the  State  directly ;  other  expenses  are  paid  from  the  cantonal 
fund,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  the  State  furnishes  what  is  necessary. 
^  Thus  the  expenses  of  cantonal  schools  are  paid  entirely  by  the  State, 
}    *  siace  the  cantonal  treasury  is  but  an  auxiliary  of  the  former. 
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The  cantonal  schools  (with  exception  of  the  Seminary,)  have  in  common 
a  Ubrary,  composed  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  convent,  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  the  gymnasium,  of  the  school  of  industry  and  the  veterinary-school. 

For  the  increase  of  the  library,  each  faculty  of  the  high-school  and 
each  comnfittee  of  teachers  of  the  other  schools  draws  a  fixed  amount 
from  the  cantonal  treasury.  Beyond  this  the  following  contributions 
are  to  the  same  purpose :  Voluntary  donations  made  by  professors ; 
fees  paid  for  obtaining  academical  degrees,  etc  Each  faculty  of  the 
high-school  and  each  committee  of  teachers  selects  the  books  to  be 
purchased  for  the  library  from  their  separate  allowances.  The  general 
library  is  accessible  to  all  members  of  cantonal  schools ;  books  suitable 
for  students  are  carefully  selected.  The  teachers  of  the  Seminary  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  four  francs  for  the  use  of  the  library  ;  others  a  fee  of  eight 
francs  for  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  disposes  of  a  certain  sura  of  money  as  yearly 
stipends  for  talented  poor  students  of  the  higher  schools ;  this  sum  is 
spent  oflen  only  in  part,  and  a  reserve  fund  is  formed  from  it,  from  which 
poor  students  are  sometimes  enabled  to  visit  a  foreign  university.  The 
total  of  stipends  granted  in  1853  was  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two  francs;  in  1851-52,  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  francs,  of  which  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs 
were  for  students  of  the  superior  cantonal  schools,  and  three  thousand 
four  hundred  francs  for  six  students  in  foreign  universities.  The  amount 
of  a  stipend  varies  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  two  hundred  and  forty,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  francs  and  more,  and  is  left  altogether  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  decide  on  the  relative  abilities  of 
the  applicant,  his  morality  and  assiduity.  Students  receiving  stipends 
are  under  special  superintendence  of  teachers  of  the  university,  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

TeacJiers^  Seminary. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  has  a  Seminary  for  the  training  of  well  qualified 
teachers  for  its  public  schools.  Conditions  of  admission  in  the  Seminary 
are :  The  candidate  must  be  sixteen  years  old,  of  sound  health,  and  not 
deformed  in  body  or  deficient  in  limb;  he  must  present  creditable  testi- 
monials as  to  moral  deportment,  and  in  a  satisfactory  examination  show 
the  amount  of  knt»wledge  of  the  programme  of  a  secondary-school,  in 
the  following  branches:  1.  Biblical  history;  2.  German  and  French 
languages ;  3.  Arithmetic  and  geometry ;  4.  History ;  5.  Geography ;  6. 
Natural  history ;   7.  Singing,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

Admittance  is  at  first  for  a  trial  term  of  three  months ;  afterwards, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  a  permanent  registration  is 
accorded. 

Branches  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are :  1.  Religion  and  moral 
philosophy;  2.  Pedagogics:;  8.  The  German  language ;  4.  The  French 
language ;   6.  Mathematics ;    6.  History ;  7.  Geography ;  8.  Natural  his- 
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tory;  9.  Singing,  and  playing  the  violin ;  10.  Penmanship ;  11.  Drawing; 
12.  Gymnastics  ;  13.  Theory  of  farming  and  practical  work. 

Instruction  on  the  violin  is  not  obligatory,  but  all  other  branohes  are. 
As  an  exception,  students  may  be  dispensed  from  participation  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises.  All  instruction  must  be  given  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  vocation  of  the  students  and  to  the  special  object  and  organ- 
ization of  public  schools ;  and  strict  attention  should  be  given  to  observe 
that  the  matter  of  instruction  is  thoroughly  understood  and  well  digested, 
and  that  the  student  is  practiced  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  each 
subject  The  same  principle  should  be  followed  in  teaching  pedagogics. 
There  are  three  classes  in  the  Seminary,  but  no  class  teachers ;  every 
teacher  is  selected  for  certain  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  three  years,  and  resulting  from  this  there 
are  three  classes.  For  practical  training  in  teaching,  a  practice-school  is 
connected  with  the  Seminary,  which  in  organization  and  labor  should  be 
a  model  of  an  undivided  primary-school. 

The  commission  of  superintendence  of  the  Seminary  is  composed  of 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  own  mem- 
bers or  from  other  persons,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  so  that  two  members 
are  appointed  every  two  years.  This  commission  makes  regular  visita- 
tions at  the  Seminary ;  supervises  the  labor  of  director  and  teachers,  the 
industry  and  deportment  of  the  scholars ;  they  approve  plans  of  instruc- 
tion and  other  propositions  of  the  director,  and  his  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  director  is  an  advisory  member  of  this  commission ; 
other  teachers  may  be  consulted  in  its  sessions. 

The  director,  who  must  belong  to  the  Protestant  church,  is  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  the  section  for  popular 
instruction,  and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Government 
council.  His  engagement  is  for  life,  though  usually  a  trial  term  of  two 
years  precedes  the  permanent  appointment. 

The  convention  of  teachers  under  the  presidency  of  the  director  forms 
the  immediate  board  of  supervision  ;  the  plan  of  studies,  the  order  and 
time  of  lessons,  of  certificates  and  censures  of  pupils,  of  their  definite 
admission  and  promotion  into  higher  classes,  and  the  use  of  extraordi- 
nary means  of  discipline,  are  submitted  to  them. 

The  director  receives  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
francs,  with  board,  residence,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  for  himself  and  family ; 
every  regular  teacher  is  paid  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  francs. 
An  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  francs  is  granted  for  means  of  instruction, 
and  of  four  hundred  francs  for  apparatus  or  tools  for  gymnastics  or  prac- 
tical farming  ;  as  well  as  three  thousand  two  hundred  francs  for  the  sal- 
aries of  assistant  teachers  and  the  teacher  of  the  practice-school. 

In  1851-52,  the  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  forty 
reside  on  the  premises.  The  students  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
generally  required  to  live  in  the  Seminary.  The  expenses  of  thirty-nine 
pupils  defi*aycd  by  the  State  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
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and  thirty-eight  francs,  being  an  averago  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
francs.  Only  one  pupil  received  an  entirely  free  scholarship,  two  others 
three  quarters,  twenty-four  received  one  half,  and  two,  one  quarter  of  the 
expensics.  Every  student  receiving  stipends  obliges  himself  to  accept  any 
position  the  State  may  confer  upon  him  witiiin  the  first  two  years  after 
leaving  the  Seminary. 

Cantonal  or  State  Institution. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  day-school  is  the  School  of  the  Canton,  di- 
vided into  two  divisions,  Gymnasium,  and  School  of  Industry. 

Gymnoiium,  The  gynmasium  has  two  divisions,  the  lower  and  the 
upper  gymnasium.  Branches  of  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnasium 
comprise:  1.  Religion;  2.  German  language ;  3.  Latin;  4.  Greek;  5. 
FR'nch  ;  6.  Ilistory ;  7.  Mathematics ;  8.  Practical  arithmetic ;  9.  Geog- 
raphy; 10.  Singing;  11.  Gymnastics. 

There  are  four  classes  in  the  lower  gymnasium,  the  course  of  each 
being  for  one  year ;  scholars  entering  the  lowest  class  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  present  a  good  testimonial  from  their  former 
teacht-r ;  they  are  also  subject  to  examination. 

The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  upper  gymnasium  are :  1.  Religion ; 
2.  German ;  8.  Latin  ;  4.  Greek ;  6.  Hebrew ;  6.  French ;  7.  Ilistory ;  8. 
Mathematics;  9.  Natural  science;  10.  Philosophy;  11.  Singing;  12. 
Gymnastics. 

The  upper  gymnasium  has  three  classes ;  the  course  for  each  is  of  one 
year.  Pupils  entering  the  first  class  of  the  upper  gymnasium  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  for  the  second  class,  seventeen  years,  etc. ;  they 
are  also  required  to  give  satisfaction  in  an  examination  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  moral  deportment 

The  Board  of  Education  decides  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
branches  of  instruction,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  science  shall  bo 
taught.  Teachers  are  engaged  for  the  branches  in  which  they  are  effi- 
cient ;  the  system  of  class  teachers  has  not  been  introduced. 

The  several  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  form  a  convention  (board)  of 
teachers,  which  decides  on  the  general  course  of  instruction,  the  order 
of  lessons  and  discipline,  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  already 
made  decision  ;  they  express  their  opinion  on  the  introduction  of  school- 
books,  when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Educatien.  The  president 
of  the  gymnasium  is  called  rector,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  in  general  and  the  upper  gymnasium  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  lower  gymnasium  is  under  the  special  direction  of  a  prorector. 
The  rector  is  elected  from  the  teachers  of  the  upper  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
rector  from  those  of  the  lower  gymnasium,  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  being  eligible  to  reelection. 

Every  scholar  of  the  gymnasium  pays  four  francs  as  a  fee  of  registra- 
tion, unless  he  has  previously  paid  that  sum  at  another  cantonal  school ; 
each  scholar  of  the  upper  division  contributes  two  francs,  and  of  the  lower 
division  one  franc,  towards  the  collections  of  the  cantonal  schoola,    T\i<^ 
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tuition  fee  for  the  lower  gymnasium  is  twenty  francs,  and  for  the  upper 
gymnasium,  thirty-two  francs  per  year.     A  moiety  of  the  tuition  fees  is 
divided  among  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  engaged  in  the  first  and ' 
second  classes,  according  to  the  numher  of  lessons  they  teach. 

School  0/ Industry.  The  school  of  industry  has  two  divisions:  the 
lower  and  the  upper  school.  Branches  of  instruction  for  the  lower  school 
of  industry  arc :  1.  Religion;  2.  Mathematics;  8.  Natural  history  and 
philosophy  ;  4.  German  ;  5.  French  ;  6.  History  ;  7.  Geography  ;  8. 
Practical  arithemetic;  9.  Gcometncal  design;  10.  Drawing;  11.  Pen- 
manship;  12.  Singing;  13.  Gymnastics. 

The  lower  school  of  industry  has  three  classes  of  one  year's  course  for 
each  ;  the  Board  of  Educalicjn  decides  on  the  plan  of  instruction  ;  a  boy 
must  be  twelve  years  old  bt-fore  he  can  be  received  in  the  lower  class, 
and  have  a  good  certificate  from  former  teachers. 

Branches  of  in^slruction  taught  in  the  upper  school  of  industry  are:  1. 
Theoretical  mathematics;  2.  Applied  mathematics;  3.  Natural  philos- 
ophy ;  4.  Chemistry ;  5.  Natural  history ;  C.  History ;  7.  Geography ;  8. 
German;  9.  French;  10.  English;  11.  Italian;  12.  Drawing;  13.  Geo- 
metrical design  and  drafting  of  machines;  14.  Manufacture;  15.  Com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  book-keeping;  IG.  Penmanship;  17.  Singing; 
18.  Gymnastics.  These  branches  are  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation upon  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  pupils  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  technical  or  to  commercial  pursuits,  to  finish  their 
course  in  three  or  two  years  respectively.  A  pupil  who  applies  for  ad- 
mission into  the  upper  school  of  industry,  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and  if  not  coming  from  the  lower  division  of  the  school,  he  is  examined 
in  all  branches  which  need  preparatory  knowledge,  and  must  be  well 
recommended. 

Pay  and  organization  of  teachers  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gymnasium ; 
teachers  arc  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Government  council.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics  is  engaged  for  a  term 
of  six  years. 

In  1851-o2,  the  School  of  the  Canton  was  attended :  in  the  lower 
gymnasium  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  upper  gymnasium  by 
sixty-two ;  lower  school  of  industry  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
upper  school  of  industry  by  sixty-eight  pupils  and  twenty-one  non- 
resident pupils. 

Th^  Veterinary  School 
'  The  course  of  the  veterinary -school  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  embraces 
the  following  branches : — Natural  philosophy ;  chemistry  ;  botany ; 
zoology ;  comparative,  pathologic  and  surgical  atiatomy ;  physiology  ; 
dietetics;  training  of  animals  ;  general  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  gen- 
eral, special  and  operative  surgery ;  theory  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases ;  obstetrics ;  shoeing  of  horses ;  practice  in  treating  sick  ani- 
mals, etc  A  blacksmith  shop  and  a  hospital  for  sick  animals  are  con- 
nected with  the  school 
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The  full  course  of  this  school  is  three  years,  and  the  above  branches  of 
instruction  are  suitably  diTided  according  to  the  plan  of  teaching. 
Teachers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  director  presides 
over  the  veterinary-school,  elected  from  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  term  of  two  years.  There  are  two  regular  teachers, 
with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  francs,  and  assistant 
teachers  are  engaged  as  necessary,  for  which  purpose,  eighteen  hundred 
francs  per  year  are  set  apart,  and  for  other  incidental  purposes,  one  thou- 
sand francs. 

Boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  into  this  school,  if  they 
have  attended  a  three  years*  course  of  secondary-schools  or  are  otherwise 
qualified ;  they  must  pay  a  registration  fee  of  eight  francs,  and  a  tuition 
fee  of  twenty-four  francs,  half  of  which  goes  into  the  school  fund,  while 
the  other  half  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber of  lessons.  Private  teachers  fix  their  own  terms,  with  the  approval 
of  the  commission  of  inspection.  The  latter  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years  by  the  Board  of  Education,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a- member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  a  member 
of  the  board  of  health.  They  superintend  the  execution  of  all  laws  and 
regulations,  as  well  as  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
reference  to  this  school,  and  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  perform  their 
duties. 

The  usual  attendance  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

Agricultural  School. 

The  agricultural-school  was  opened  May  1st,  1853,  and  is  the  youngest 
one  of  the  cantonal  schools.  The  object,  "  to  train  young  men  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,**  is  pursued  in  part  by  formal  instruction,  in 
part  by  cultivating  an  estate  near  the  city  of  Zurich.  This  estate  belongs  to 
the  hospital  of  the  canton,  and  is  leased  at  a  yearly  rent  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  francs.  The  Great  Council  granted  to  the  Government 
council  a  credit  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  agricultural-school  a  proper  outfit 
The  locality  is  calculated  to  accommodate  thirty  students ;  not  more  than 
ten  new  pupils  shall  be  admitted  at  a  time ;  they  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  the  commission  of  supervision.  Two  annual  courses 
complete  the  term  of  the  school.  A  citizen  of  the  canton  pays  for  board, 
tuition,  etc.,  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  the  first  year,  two  hundred 
francs  for  the  second  year ;  others  are  required  to  pay  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  two  free  scholarships  are  attached 
to  the  school.  A  director  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  francs,  one  teacher  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
francs,  and  a  master-farmer  with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  francs,  com- 
pose the  board  of  instruction.  During  the  Summer,  three  hours  per  day 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  eight  hours  to  labor ;  during  the  Winter, 
six  hours  to  labor  and  four  hours  to  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  branches : 

1.  Arithmetic,  problems  from  business  life. 
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2.  Geometry — measiirctnent,  surveying,  drafting. 

8.  Mineralogy — ditFcreut  kinds  of  rock ;  what  parts  fit  for  improving 
the  soil ;  springs  and  artesian  wells  ;   order  of  stratas,  petrifactions,  etc 

4.  Botany — anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants;  foiest  trees,  herbs  for 
meadows,  weeds,  poisonous  herbs,  etc 

6.  Zoology — anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  chiefly  of  domestic 
animals ;    useful  and  destructive  animals. 

G.  Mechanics,  as  far  as  relating  to  agriculture. 

7.  Chemistry — soil  and  its  associations;  analysis  of  soil,  of  manure, 
etc. ;  fermentation,  brewery,  dibtillerj',  manufacture  of  vinegar,  starch, 
soap,  cheese,  oil,  etc 

8.  Agriculture — knowledge  of  soil,  manure,  training  of  plants,  of  cattle, 
medical  treatment  of  animals,  bouk-keeping  fur  farmers. 

Instruction  in  the  German  or  French  language  is  not  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  may  be  given  after  the  regular  lessons.  Practical  labor  is 
exacted  in  the  field  and  the  meadow  ;  the  orchard  and  the  forest ;  in  at- 
tending to  the  animals  and  repairing  of  harness,  etc 

The  agricultural  school  has  fiom  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils  annually. 

The  Uuivenfiiy. 

This  institution,  which  is  always  attended  by  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, was  founded  in  the  year  1833,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for 
instruction,  and  now  occupies  a  distinguished  position,  being  a  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  a  Swiss  university,  as  nearly  as  this  could  be  elfected  with 
the  means  of  a  small  canton.  We  will  here  only  indicate  the  peculiar 
points  of  its  organization,  which  are  not  found  at  all  universities : 

A  citizen  of  the  canton,  though  admitted  at  another  university,  can  be 
registered  as  a  student,  only  if  he  has  passed  the  final  examination  of  the 
gymnasium  or  of  the  school  of  industry.  Teaching  and  learning  aro 
free ;  yet  it  has  been  provided  in  the  interest  of  students,  that  recitations 
must  be  held  on  the  lectures  in  certain  chief  branches.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  not  required  of  private  lecturers  at  the  university  {pritat 
doeenten  ;)  they  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  who  may  exact  an  examination  from 
the  candidate.  Upon  a  favorable  report  of  the. faculty,  a  trial  lecture 
must  be  delivered,  after  which,  if  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  pronoun- 
ced qualified  as  private  lecturer  (docent.) 

The  cantonal  hospital  is  open  to  students  of  medicine 

Scientific  collections  are  large  and  well  arranged. 

Privak  Sclwols. 
All  private  schools  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  are  subject  to  inspection 
and  control  of  the  school  committee  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  their  plans  of  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Fedend  Polytechnic  School 
This  great  Scientific  University  is  located  at  Zurich,  but  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  $45,000  annually  to  its  support 
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Tbe  Normal  School  at  Kussnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the  town  of 
Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  tlie  lake 
^^ihe  same  name.     This  institution  was  re-organized  in  lb3G,  though  the 
^odiiic^tions  made  have  been  nitlier  in  tlie  details  tlian  in  tlie  general 
jf'^DcipIes.     It  now  consists  of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  prepanilory  scliool 
*0r  this  seminary,  and  three  primary  model  schools.     It  is  intended  to 
^Qpply  teachers  tor  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  canton, 
^0(1  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  the  semi- 
nary to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purix)se  in  tlieir 
^•■^acations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  by  the 
legislative  cx>uncil  in  tlie  council  of  education,  who  ap])oint  a  coiniuittee  of 
Superintendence  from  their  own  body.  This  committee  visits  the  school 
^t  leant  once  a  month,  attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects 
its  management.  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
lias  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arrang«*s  the  plan  ot'  instruc- 
tion, in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education.  He  examines  the  am- 
didates  tor  admission,  inspects  the  classes  of  the  semiiuiry.  and  of  the 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  tin;  school  of  repetition  lor  the  older 
teachers.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  re|K)rts  half-yearly 
the  state  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  moreover 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  su]>erintendence.  There  are 
tliree  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assistants.  These 
teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  and 
out  of  school-hours.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which 
the  director  presides.  The  manners  of  the  j)eople  and  the  j)ur|K)se  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trilling  amount.  The  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  masters.  All 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  exercise,  is 
passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  School,  a  youth  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suiUible  morals,  intellectual,  and  physical 
qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  secondary)  mthe 
model  school,  or  some  equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  tlie 
preparatory  department  of  the  Normal  School,  which  gives  a  preference 
to  the  candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination  of 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the  committee 
of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body.  The  formal  right 
of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however,  vested  alone  m  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation. The  subjects  of  examiruuion  are  Bible  history,  speaking  and 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  •natunJ  phi- 
losophy, arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pupils  who 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidates  are  selected. 
There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  dollars,)  smd  thirty  of  half  tliat  sum. 
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Natives  who  are  admitted  all  receive  tlieir  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is 
room  in  the  school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  my 
visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  stipendia- 
ries are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  years ;  a  very  mod- 
erate return  for  tlie  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  two 
years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  primary 
schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher  primary  schools.  The 
courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue,  with  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 
throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Religious  instnic- 
tion,  German,  h  rench,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  ujwn  the  students  of  the  three  years' 
course.  "Gymnastic  exercises  and  swinmiing  are  regularly  taught  and 
practised. 

There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  art  of  building, 
once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  instrumental 
music  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  oi 
Sunday  are  occupied  with  singing  in  concert.  One  of  the  teachers  de- 
votee two  extra  hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils 
in  their  studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and  the  pupils 
are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are 
arranged  in  three  grades ;  the  first  of  those  who  have  gone  very  satisfac- 
torily through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  jxissed  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
Certiificates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any 
vacant  primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  w^hen  the  pupils  take 
regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary. 
These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 
attend  the  school  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains 
pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results.  Tlie 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously  kept  separate,  as 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
keep  the  different  subjects  constantly  before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of 
geography  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  gram- 
mar, natural  history,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle 
of  elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are  made 
the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest  class  is  taught 
to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell Tn'  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  into 
syllables,  and  thus  to  count  To  number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms 
and  combine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The 
second  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing, 
the  lessons  in  whicli  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammar. 
Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  the  latter, 
which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  has  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
lect, as  the  German  has  in  northern  Switzerland.  Movaole  letters  are 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have 
learned  to  write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  Kept  em- 
ployed intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In  read- 
ing, the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon,  and  tlie  class- 
books  are  graduated  accordingly.  1  never  saw  more  intelligence  and 
readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises ;  it  affords  a 
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Strong  contrast  to  the  dullness  of  schools  in  which  they  are  taught  me- 
clianically.  The  same  principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and 
are  transplanted  into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  as 
assistants.  The  examination  of  tiie  second  school  in  Bible  hidtory,  with 
its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons ;  in  composition,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  orthography  and  to  tlie  hand-writing ;  and  the  music  let- 
son,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was  so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present, 
were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  tliree  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in  them  at  certam  p^iods ; 
*  the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which  the  pupils  of  tlie  seminary  repeat  in 
his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses  are  ex- 
tended, and  mathematics  and  h  rench  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary  spend  two 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in  receiving  instruction  in 
the  "  secondary  schoor*  under  the  special  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
seminary.  Tills  establishment  has  lurnished,  during  three  years  of  full 
activity,  two  hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  ])riniary  schools.  These 
young  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  by  the  courses  of 
repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  and  who 
receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools  must  tlms  be  rapidly  regener-  • 
ated  throughout  the  canton,  and  the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the 
standard  of  their  wants  as  republicona. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  ZURICH. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1866-67. 
I.   FACULTY   OF   THEOLOOT. 

4S  COUlBKt  or  LKCTUmKB   A  TKAR,  BY   11  PlOrKSMRS. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  theolopy ;  do.  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Interpretation  of  the  Psalms;  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament;-  Introduction' to 
tlie  New  Testament ;  Practical  exercises  on  the  Old  Testament ;  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament ;  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  do.  Prophet  Isaiah ; 
do.  Minor  Prophets ;  do.  Prophet  Zachariah ;  Elucidation  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  texts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Hebrew  archaiology ;  Geography  and 
liistory  of  the  Bible;  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  Interpreta- 
tion of  Jesus' di'scourses  according  to  Matthew;  Interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  John ;  Synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels;  Interpretation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Ai)Ostles;  do.  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  do.  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  do. 
to  the  Philippiuns  and  Philemon,  with  practical  exer^ses ;  do.  Timothy  and 
Titus'  Epistles;  Interpretation  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  on  Jesus'  doctrine; 
Conversation  on  several  points  of  the  New  Testament ;  Exegesis  on  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Elements  of  dogmatics;  History  of  dogmatics  (2 
courses;)  Christian  dogmatics;  Practical  .exercises  in  dogmatics;  Christian 
morals:  Symbolics;  Theory  of  church  government;  Catechetics;  Practical  ex- 
ercises in  catechetics ;  Practical  exercises  in  homiletics ;  Liturgies ;  History  of 
the  Church  (3  courses) ;  Practical  exercises  on  the  same  subject,  embracing 
various  periods,  (3  courses ;)  History  of  Protestant  theology  (2  courses.) 

II.   FACULTY   OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

JURIDICAL,   SOCIAL,   AND  ECONOMICAL  SCIENCES. 
49    COURSSS     OP     LKCTURKS     A     TKAR,     BY     11     PR0PK880RS. 

Philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  or  law  of  nature ;  History  of  the  Homan  civil 
procedure;  Introduction  to  the  study  of  law  (2  courses;)  History  and  institutes 
of  the  Roman  law  (2  courses;)  Institutes  of  Gajus;  Pandects;  Contracts  of  the 
Boman  law ;  Law  of  inheritance  after  the  Roman  law ;  Law  of  property :  Law 
of  buildings;  Practical  exercises  in  civil  law  (2  courses);  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  law ;  International  law ;  Common  law  among  nations  of  German  origin, 
embracing  the  law  of  Germany  proper,  the  neighboring  states  of  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England;  Explanation  of  the  Mirror  of  Suabia;  Procedure 
in  common  law  (3  courses ;)  Practiciil  oxercist»s  on  the  same ;  Laws  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  compared  with  each  other:  Private  law  of  the  canton  of  Zurich ;  Com- 
mercial law;  Law  of  exchange  (2  courses;)  Law  of  insurance;  Commercial 
jurisprudence  in  the  common  Germanic  law  (2  courses;)  The  same  compared  to 
tlxe  English  and  American  law ;  Practical  exorcises  on  criminal  law ;  Theory 
and  history  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  Theory  of  money,  banks  and  sci- 
ence of  finances  (2  courses;)  Elements  of  national  economy;  Science  of  police; 
National  economy  (3  courses ;)  Practical  exercises  on  political  economy;  Na- 
tional economy  applied  to  agriculture;  Agriculture  and  manufactures  in  Swit- 
zerland ; .  Constitutional  law  in  general ;  do.  of  Switzerland ;  Laws  of  cities  and 
"townships. 
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ni.    FACCLTT   OF   MEDICINK. 

63  rormsKs  op  LKt-rrsKs  a  tkar,  by  13  ritopctsoRt. 

Osteology  and  srndesmology  (2  courses ;)  Human  anatomy  (2  courses :)  Gen- 
f^ral  anatomy  (liistology.)  (2  courses ;)   Dissectinj^  (2  courses ;)  RciH'tiiorium  of 
anatomy ;   Zoology :   Comparative  anatomy ;   Medical  physics,  intriKluctory  to 
physiology;    Inorganic  chemistry;   Organic  chemistry;  Pharmaii'Uticul  chem- 
i>>cry ;  Physiological  chemistry;  Materia  medica  (2  courses;)  Physiulo^y  of  the 
l^lood  circulation,  with  a  view  to  pathology ;  Special  (medicinal)  Ixitany  :  ThcH)- 
r<iric«l  ol)stetric8  (2  courses ;)  Sexual  diseases  of  women  ;   Obstotrical  clinics  (2 
o»»urses;)  General  pathological  anatomy;    Pathology  and  theraiK-uiics  of  syph- 
ilis, with  demonstrations;  History  of  development  of  man;  Practical   micro- 
w?  'py  (2  courses;)  Human  physiology;  Physiological  oxperiments  on  animals; 
5>pecial  pathology  and  therapeutics;   Exercises  in  prescribing  medicines;  Med- 
ical jurisprudence  (2  courses;)    Same   for  lawyers;  (2  coursts;)    History  of 
medicine;    Microscopical  course  of  pathok>gical  anatomy ;   Pathological  dimon- 
etrations  and  dissections;    General   therapeutics  and  special  pharmacology; 
Pathological  histology,  with  microscopical  demonstrations ;  Pailu)logy  of  the 
mouth;  Special  ophtlialmia,  (eye-lids,  cornea,  iris,  lens,  etc.;)  C)]>litiialiiiological 
clinic  (2  courses;)  Diseases  of  the  ear;   I*rartical  c»iH*ratioii  for  diseased  eyes; 
Medical  clinic  at  the  hospitals  (2  courses;)   Polyclinic;  Practical  exrrcis<\s  in 
laryngoscopy  and  otoscopy;   Eve-diseasw  of  accommodalion  and  refraction; 
Medicinal   mineral  springs;    Theoretical  and  practical  dcutistj-y;   Oi)cratiTe 
course  in  dentistry. 

IV.    FACULTY   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 
157  countKs  or  LKcrcmKt  a  tkar,  bt  38  propcssora. 
A.  Metaphysical,  plilohjicalj  hif'torical  station. 

0.  Metaphysics^  Pedagogu-f. — I^ic  and  introduction  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physical sciences;  Logic  and  metaphysics:  Psychology  in  genend;  Psychology 
viewed  from  natural  sciences:  Psych(»logy  in  connection  with  pedagogics;  Psy- 
chological exercises  on  the  third  l>ook  of  Arist^itle's  work  'On  the  soul;''  Phil- 
osophical exercises  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics;  Philosophical 
ethics;  Philosophy  of  religion  ;  General  history  of  religion;  History  of  ancient 
philosophy ;  History  of  philosophy  from  Cartesius  up  to  llepl ;  Sense  of 
hearing;  Mental  diseases  (2  courses;)  History  of  education,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  higher  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

b.  Philohgyy  Archjutlogy — History  of  Literature. — Methodology  and  history 
of  archaeology;  Sanscrit  and  explanation  of  the  Nala  (2  courses;)  History  of 
Gr(»ek  literature  and  drama ;  Pindarus;  -i^-Ischylus'  Perser,  or  the  Scv«'n  against 
Thebes;  -AJscliylus'  Agamemnon;  St^phoclcs'  Aias;  Sophocles'  Pliil(Ktet«.«; 
Herodotus,  Book  I. ;  Thucydides;  Plato's  (Jorgias;  Plato's  Syn)po>i(>n;  (J reek 
epigraphies,  with  practical  excR'ises ;  Greek  metrics:  Kxplan-ition  of  selected 
fragments  from  Uie  Greek;  Ancient  metrics;  Explanation  of  JiUcreiius'  Ihi 
rerur/i  «a/ttro,  lib.  I. ;  Explanation  of  Plautus'  Pseudulus;  PIiil<»logic«1  exer- 
cises (2  courses;)  Terence's  Andria  and  selected  extracts  from  other  comedies; 
Sal  lust's  Catilina ;  Cicero  pro  Quint  io;  Cicero  do  fiiiibus  bonorum  et  malorum, 
with  grammatical  exercises:  Selected  poems  of  Tibullus ;  Exercises  in  grammar 
and  writing  Latin  and  Greek ;  Critical  exerci.ses  in  paleography;  Comparative 
grammar  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo-Germaiiic  nations;  Sanscrit 
grammar  (3  courses;)  Elements  of  Sanscrit;  Sanscrit  Kalidj'isas  Meghadiita; 
Arabic  (2  courses;)  Mythology  of  the  Germanic  nations;  Interpretation  of  tho 
ancient  authors ;  Interpretation  of  Hartmann's  Iwein  ;  The  Edda;  History  of 
German  poetry  in  tho  middle  ages:  Explanation  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide ;  History  of  German  literature  from  Klopstock's  period ;  Prac- 
tical exercises  in  speaking  German ;  English  grammar  and  exercises;  Shak- 
speare's  Hamlet  explained  and  translated;  History  of  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  tho  present  time;  Byron's  Ciiilde  Harold,  translat(>d  and  ex- 
plained;  Exorcises  (oral  and  written)  in  the  English  language;   YillehardouiD, 
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Conquete  do  Moroc ;  Explanation  of  tlio  Chanson  do  Roland ;    Provencal  gram- 
mar, with  translations ;    l*ractit*al  exercises  in  the  French  lanjjunge. 

c.  UisUjry,  JIi'-f</nj  <//  Art  0*r'igrnjihy — Syn(»psis  of  ancient  hi.slory ;  Synopsis 
of  the  middle  ajres  and  nio<lern  history;  (.Jeneral  history  of  tlie  lOrh  ceiilun'; 
History  of  llie  French  revolution  up  to  tin*  empire  (2  cdurses:)  Ilisti)ry  of  Eu- 
rope; Modern  liistorv',  18!4-1'<48;  History'  of  S\vilzerlan«l  from  the  Relornia- 
lion  up  to  1830 ;  Survey  of  the  works  written  on  fciwiss  hi:'tory ;  Helvetia  under 
the  Uonians;  History  of  Switzerland  in  the  17th  and  18th  cHrnturi»;s ;  Cilance  at 
the  Swiss  history  ii»  liie  I5th  century;  History  of  the  Helvetic  repuhlic;  Cotiver- 
sations  on  universal  history  (2  courses;)  Historio^d  exercises  (2  coun?es;)  His- 
tory of  jreoj^raj^hy  (3  courses;)  Russian  possessions  in  the  Northern  regic»n8; 
The  Rrilish  empire  and  its  development  in  the  five  divisions  of  the  ji:lobe ;  Tho 
O^manic  empire  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  gh>l)e;  The  eastern  region  of  China 
and  Japan ;  Kxplanation  of  tho  sculptures  in  the  museum  of  archa.K>logy  of 
Zurich;  rolitical  history  of  Switzerland. 

H.  Serthn  of  Mathtmotics  and  Xaiural  Sciences. 

Elementary  mathematics  and  elements  of  geodesy;  Higher  algebra;  Descrip- 
tive geometry,  axonometry  and  free  perspective;  Analytical  geometry  of  spiioe; 
Analysis  of  algebra;  Introduction  to  higher  mathematics;  Analysis  of  complex 
numbers ;  Differential  and  integral  calculus  ( 2  courses ;)  Diflereniial  and  integral 
calculus  applied  to  g«.'ometry  and  natural  sciences;  Select  portions  of  integral 
calculus;  Introduction  to  celestial  mechunii^;  Elements  of  astronomy  and  of 
mathematicjd  geography,  with  practical  demonstrations  (2  courses;)  Experi- 
mentiU  physics;  Experimental  physics,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  eWtricity ; 
Electro-dynamics  and  elecrtro-magnetism ;  Elasticity  and  elastical  vibrations, 
treated  uiaihemaiically;  Mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  Exercises  in  physical  ex- 
perimentation fur  teachers;  Repetitorium  of  physics  in  the  Ciermnn  language; 
Same  in  tiie  P>ench  ;  Mensuration  of  bodies  for  pupils  advanced  in  mathematics; 
Experimental  clM-mistry,  inorganic;  Same,  organic;  Selected  portions  of  chem- 
istry; ZtKi-chemisiry ;  Practical  pharmacx'Utical  chemistry,  for  dniggists  and 
medical  students ;  Qualitative  and  vohunetric  analysis  ;  Analytical,  theoretical 
chemistry;  Quantitative  analysis;  Theoretical  chemistry  (stoecheometry ;) 
Practical  chemical  investigations  in  the  labonUor}';  Same,. for  advanced  pupils; 
PiXercises  in  chemical  exi)erimcntalion  for  teachers;  Compounds  of  cyanogene; 
Essential  oils  and  aromatic  compounds;  Chemistry  of  daily  life ;  History  of 
chemistry;  Practical  instruction  in  chemico-physiological  exercises;  Mineralogy; 
Determination  of  mineral  species;  Cr}'stallography ;  General  geologj' ;  Practical 
geologj' and  lithology;  Chemical  geology;  (.ieneral  botany;  Special  botany, 
including  oflficinal  plants,  with  botanicjd  excursions ;  Pharmaceutical  botany ; 
Vegetable  physiology,  with  microscopic4jl  exercises ;  Fossil  plants;  Important 
plants  in  economy  and  manufactures;  Diseases  of  cultivated  plants;  Fossil 
insects ;  Physical  geography  (2  courses.) 
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SUBJSOTS   OP   nffSTRUOnOV,    CLASSED    BT    Diyi8I0N& 
FIB8T  DIYUIOir,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  ABCHITIOTUia. 

Fkrst  Tear, — 1.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
10  to  11. 

b.  Architectural  design  and  exercises  on  building,  3  aflemoons,  (6  hours  per 
^eek  in  winter,  9  in  summer ;)  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

2.  Mechanics,  6  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  iSaturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  dififerential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
TThursday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contacts  and  intersections 
of  carved  suHaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  on  stone-cutting,  1  hour ;  not  yet  determined. 

5.  Designing  the  figure,  (5  hours  in  winter,  9  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2  to  4,  or  5. 

6.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  3  hours ;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
In  idl,  16  hours  of  lessons;  16  to  22  hours  of  exercises. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  civil  edifices  (continuation  of  course  of  con- 
struction,) 3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Art  of  building  in  middle  ages  and  in  the  Renaissance.  (During  the  second 
half-year,  modem  art  of  building,)  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

3.  Architectural  design,  sketches  and  detailed  drawings  of  plans  of  buildings, 
(6  to  9  hours ;)  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

4.  a.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  Construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to 
9,  and  another  hour  not  determined. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

7.  Designing  the  figure,  2  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

8.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  2  to  3  houru ;  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  6. 
In  all,  15  hours  of  lessons;  and  11  to  16  of  exercises. 

TMrd  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  RenaiS' 
Bonce.  (In  the  second  half-year,  modem  art  of  building,)  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  3  to  7. 

2.  Drafting  and  detail  drawings  of  architectural  plans,  4  afternoons;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  History  of  the  Renaissance,  4  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Satuday,  5  to  6. 

4.  Designing  the  figure,  1  aflemoon,  2  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

b.  Drilling  on  geology,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

In  all,  12  hours  of  lessons,  and  at  least  3  afternoons  of  exercies. 

SSOOND  DFVISIOir,   OB  SCHOOL  OT  CIVIL  EyOINKERIirO. 

First  Tear. — 1.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
to  11.  j^ 
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2.  Designing  plans,  2  or  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Elements  of  astronomy  (for  the  first  half-year,)  3  hours;  "Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6 ;  (Obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  geodesy.) 

4.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

b.  Designs  for  building,  2  afternoons,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2  to  4 ;  (4  hours 
in  summer,  6  in  winter.) 

(These  two  items  are  obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil 
engineering  proper,  as  roads,  railroads,  to.) 

6.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Designing  machines,  1  afternoon ;  Friday,  2  to  4 ;  (2  hours  in  winter  3  in 
summer.) 

7.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Monday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Exercises  on  the  same,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

8.  a.  Stone-cutting,  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection  of 
curved  surfaces,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Land-measurhig,  (in  summer,)  one  day. 

19  hours  of  lessons;  7  to  13  hours  of  exercises;  and  in  summer,  one  day  of 
Land-measuring. 

Secondy  Tear. — 1.  a.  Constructioiiof  roads,  railroads  and  hydraulic  buildings, 
3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
b.  Drilling  in  the  same,  1  hour;  Wednesday,  9  to  10. 

2.  Exercises  in  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works,  3  afternoons,  (6 
hours  in  winter,  and  9  in  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
or  5. 

(Obligatory  only  on  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil  engineering.) 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9.  (Obligatory  only  on 
pupils  devoting  themselves  to  geodesy.) 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  houra ;  Tliursday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

6.  Tlieory  of  machines,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  1 0. 

6.  Setting  up  of  machines,  1  atleruoon,  (2  hours  in  winter,  3  in  summer;) 
Friday,  2  to  4. 

7.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 
b.  Analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  in  integral  calculus  and  analytical  geometry,  2  hours ;  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

d  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11 ; 
and  one  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

{b.  and  c,  above,  obligatory  upon  all  pupils,  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their 
option.) 

8.  a.  Perspective,  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Friday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Industrial  physics.  Industrial  natural  philosophy,  4  hours;  Monday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

10.  Modeling  in  earth  and  m  plaster,  1  aflemoon,  3  hours;  Saturday,  1 
to  6. 

11.  Technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6 

(In  winter,)  13  to  21  hours  of  lessons;  12  to  19  hours  of  exercises. 

Third  Tear. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads ;  hydraulic  building,  3  hours ;  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 

b.  Drilling  on  the  same,  1  hour;  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  same,  3  afternoons;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9. 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drilling  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
Lessons,  9  hours;  exercises,  all  remaining  houra. 
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THIRD  DIYIBIOir,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  DTDUrnUAL  MXCHAVIOS. 

nr$t  Fear.— 1.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,-  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  Designing  machines,  2  aflemoons;  (4  hours  in  winter,  6  in  summer;) 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  S(  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

h.  Exercises  on  same,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting ;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

h.  Drill*and  exercises  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
6.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  aflemoon,  3  hours;  Friday,  1  to  4. 
6.  Ck>n6truction  of  models  in  wood,  1  aflemoon,  3  hours ;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 
Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  13  to  15  hours. 

Second  Year. — 1.  Theory  of  machines,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  a.  Construction  of  machines,  4  hours;  Wcdnosday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 
h.  Setting  up  of  machines,  4  aftcniooiis,  (8  hours  in  winter,  12  in  summer;) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a.  Integral  calculus.  2  hours;  Monday  and  We<lnosday,  10  to  11. 
6.  Analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  on  both  the  above,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Tlmrsday.  10  to  11. 
d.  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday  10 
to  11;  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 
(b  and  c,  above,  obligatory  on  all  pupils ;  and  either  a  or  d,  at  their  option.) 

4.  Constniction  of  models  in  metal,  1  aflemoon,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Tlmrsday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Mechanical  t4.*chnology,  (in  winter,)  4  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  11  to  12 ; 
Saturday,  11  to  12  and  4  to  6. 

FOURTH  DlVISIOir,   OR  SCHOOL  OF  IXDU8TRIAL  CHRMT8TRT. 

I^rH  Year. — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  5  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  classical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  2  aflemoons,  6  hours ; 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  a.  Zoology,  first  part.  5  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  6  to  6. 
h.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

4.  General  botany,  3  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  5. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

6.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Monday,  8  to  10;   Saturday,  10  to  12. 

Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  at  least  11  hours. 

Second  Year. — a.  Division  of  Industrial  Gliemisinj. — 1.  Industrial  chemistry, 
4  hours;  Monday  to  Tlmrsday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
4  afleraoon.s,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

4-  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

6.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

h.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons  13  hours;  exercises  17  hours. 

6.  Division  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry . — 1.  Industrial  chemistry,  4  hours; 
Monday  to  Tlmrsday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  4 
afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursflay,  1  to  4. 

3.  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  6. 

4.  Raw  materials,  pharmaceutically  considered,  3  hours. 

6.  Pharmaceutical  botany,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  4. 
6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
LeesoDB,  16  hours;  exerctses,  12  hours. 
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VITTH  DIYISIOK,  OB  SCHOOL  OT  F0RK8TBT. 

First  Year. — 1.  Encyclopedia  of  forestry,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  9. 

2.  VaJuation  and  estimates  of  roads,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  to 
10. 

8.  Excursions,  exercises  on  taxation,  drill  and  conversation,  1  day ;  Saturday. 

4.  a.  Zoology,  tirst  part,  5  hours ;  Monday  to  I*Yiday,  5  to  6. 

b.  Drill  and  questions  on  above,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed 

6.  Greneral  botany,  3  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  hours ;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

7.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

8.  Design  of  plans,  2  to  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

9.  Greology,  with  drill  on  same,  5  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  lixed. 

Lessons,  24  hours ;  exercises,  4  to  5  hours,  and  1  day. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Forest  administration  and  police,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Preservation  of  forests,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 

3.  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry,  1  hour;  Friday,  10  to  11. 

4.  Management  of  forests,  4  hou^ ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  1 0. 

6.  Introduction  to  mangement  of  forestry  business,  1  hour;  Monday,  6  to  7. 

6.  Excursions,  driU,  and  conversation,  1  day;  Saturday. 

7.  (^instruction  of  bridges  and  roads,  2  hours ;  Wednesday,  8  to  9 ;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Tliursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons,  11  hours;  exercises,  1  day  and  1  hour. 

SIXTH  division;   of  PHILOSOrniGAL  AND   POLinCAX  SCIKNCK. 

a.  Natural  Sciences. — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday, 
10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  chemical  analysis  in  laboratory,  3  hours ;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Exercises,  for  the  most  advanced  students,  every  day  except  Saturday. 

4.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  5. 
6.  Experimental  physics,  6  hours;  every  day,  11  to  12. 

6.  Drill  on  the  preceding,  2  hours ;  not  yet  fixed. 

7.  Mathematical  physics;  introduction,  and  theory  of  elasticity,  4  hours; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  8  to  9. 

8.  Zoology,  first  part,  3  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
9   Drill  and  questions  on  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

10.  General  botany,  5  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  5. 

11.  Use  of  microscope,  daily;  forenoon. 

12.  Antediluvian  plants,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  to  3. 

13.  Fossil  insects,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  6  to  6. 

14.  Natural  history  of  mushrooms,  with  special  reference  to  maladies  of 
plants  and  animals,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  microscopic  demonstration,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  herbal,  I  hour. 

17.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

18.  Drill  on  same ;  1  hour,  not  yet  fixed. 

19.  Swiss  materials  for  building,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  6. 

20.  History,  construction  and  coloring  of  geological  charts  and  sections. 

21.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 
(Other  lessons  on  mineralogy  will  be  hereafler  announced.) 

6.  McUhematical  Sciences. — 22.  Integral  calculus,  continued  from  last  term,  ibr 
second  year  of  second  and  third  divisions,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
10  to  11. 

23.  Analytical  geometry,  cont\pued  from  last  term,  for  second  year  of  seoond 
and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

24.  Exercises  for  all  the  students  of  first  and  second  year  of  seoond  and  third 
divmoDB,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
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25.  Algebraic  analysis,  2  hoars;  Monday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
26   Elements  of  cUfierential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and 
TThorsday,  8  to  10. 

27.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

28.  Intersection  and  contact  of  curved  surfaces,  and  stone-cutting,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7  ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

29.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

30.  Elements  of  astronomy,  as  introduction  to  geodesy,  3  hours ;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6. 

31.  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  after  a  manual  to  appear  soon,  4  hours; 
and  a  drill  of  1  hour. 

3 -J.  Practical  course  of  difierential  and  integral  calculus,  3  hours. 

33.  Descriptive  geometry,  first  part,  2  to  3  hours. 

34.  Method  of  teaching  mathematics  for  candidates  for  employment  as  teach- 
ers, 2  hours. 

35.  Geometrical  analysis  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  2  hours. 

36.  Synthetic  geometry,  after  Steiner,  2  hours. 

37.  Theoretical  astronomy,  2  hours. 

38.  Integral  calculus,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

39.  Elementary  mathematics,  including  the  branches  detailed  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  1856-7,  (in  French,)  6  hours. 

40.  Pohtical  arithmetic,  (interest,  rent,  savings'  banks,  banks,)  &c,  2  hours; 
(in  German  or  French.) 

41.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

c.  Literary,  Moral  and  PoUticai  Science. — 42.  "Faust"  of  Goethe,  2  hours; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

43.  "  Purcival "  of  Wolfram  von  Escheuback  and  "  TrLstan  "  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  2  to  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  6. 

(The  same  instructor,  (Prof.  Vischer,)  will  give  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
university,  in  aesthetics,  part  first,  4  to  5  hours.) 

44.  French  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  5. 

45.  Italian  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  6  to  7. 

46.  Italian  composition,  1  hour;  Thursday,  6  to  6. 

47.  History  of  English  literature  from  end  of  last  century  to  present  time,  2 
hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

48.  Shakspeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  and  **  I^ove's  Labors  Lost,"  translated 
and  explained,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6  to  7. 

49.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  2  hours;  Monday,  5  to  6 ;  and 
Friday,  6  to  7. 

50.  General  modem  history,  with  special  reference  to  intellectual  develop- 
ments, 3  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday. 

51.  Sources  of  Roman  History,  2  hours;  Saturday,  9  to  11. 

52.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Rnnaissance ;  and  as  intro- 
ductory, a  general  view  of  the  art  of  building  among  the  ancients,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  7. 

53.  General  views  of  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  4  hours ;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6. 

64.  History  «if  painting  and  sculpture  since  the  flfleenth  century,  4  hours; 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

55.  Archaeology  of  Christian  Art,  2  hours. 

56.  Classic  and  German  mythology,  2  hours. 

57.  Greek  anthology,  2  hours. 

68.  Political  economy,  3  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

59.  International  law,  2  hours:  Tuesday  and  Tiiursday,  6  to  7. 

60.  Commercial  law,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

61.  Forestry  laws,  1  hour;  Tuesday,  3  to  4. 

d.  Fine  Arts. — 62.  Landscape  drawing,  4  hours;  Thursday  and  Friday,  2 
to  4. 

63.  Drawing  the  figure,  after  copies  and  models;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2  to  4. 
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64.  Modeling  in  earth  and  plaster,  for  students  in  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing,  2  afternoons;  Monday  and  Saturday,  1  to  4. 

66.  Designing  ornaments  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  productioiia  of 
arts  and  trades,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  to  12. 

Instruction  in  German  will  be  given,  if  thought  necessary. 

APPARATUS,   ETC.,    FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

o.  Collections. — During  the  year  1855-6  coUections  have  been  commenced, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  follows: — 

For  drawing  the  figure. — Parts  of  the  body,  and  entire  figures.  Simple  out- 
lines, and  sliaded  desi^s  after  the  different  methods  of  Julien  and  Yolpata. 
Models  by  Albin  and  Mart.  Fischer,  for  instruction  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared human  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaster, 
mostly  after  the  antique. 

For  landscape  drawing. — Lithographs  of  Ctilame ;  studies  by  the  professor. 

For  archiiedural  drawing. — Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
architectural  decoration,  by  dificreut  masters.     (See  below,  under  lAbrary,) 

Models  of  confiti-uction. — Collection  of  pieces  of  wood ;  models  of  roo&,  mostly 
after  Moller ;  various  arches  for  doorways ;  all  from  the  establisliment  of  Schroo- 
der  at  Darmstadt.  This  collection  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  from 
the  rooms  for  working  in  wood  and  for  making  models. 

Plaster  models  of  archikctural  ornaments. — Capitals  and  bases  of  antique 
columns,  and  other  portions  of  monuments  of  antiquity,  mostly  from  the  ardue- 
ological  collections  of  Paris. 

Instruments  for  land  surveying. — Large  instruments  for  measuring  angles;  in- 
cluding, a  repeating  theodolite  and  another  smaller  theodolite,  by  Brunnor  of 
Paris;  five  leveling  in.struments,  from  Krtel  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
Kinzelbaoh  of  Stuttgart,  and  Goldschmidt  of  ZUrioh;  four  surveyor's  tables; 
and  other  instruments,  by  Goldschmidt  of  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  makers. 

For  drawing  plans. — Designs,  partly  by  Prof^  Bardin,  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Prof.  Wild. 

Astronomy — Various  ^small  instruments  which  have  been  used  during  the 
■ummer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatory  at  Zurich, 
which  has  been  temporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Machines. — Models  for  the  transformation  of  motion,  from  Prof  Walter  of 
Augsburg.  (Engrenages,)  by  Schroeder  of  Darmstadt.  Models  of  turbine 
wheels  on  a  large  scale,  and  scH,>ti<m  models  of  steam-engines,  are  being  oon- 
Btructed  in  the  work-rooms  of  the  school. 

Tliere  is  a  Weissbach's  hydraulic  api)aratus,  with  its  accessories,  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics. 

Library. — During  the  year  which  is  all  that  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  library,  there  have  been  collected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  them 
upon  the  various  mathematical  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  school,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  specially  to  the  sixth  division.  One  set  of 
works  with  copperplates,  on  the- art  of  building,  is  of  great  value. 

In  the  reading-room  are  to  be  found  thirty  journals,  mostly  technical  and 
mathematical,  but  some  upon  other  sciences. 

The  hbrary  was  opened  January  27,  1856,  since  which  time  have  been  given 
610  discharges  of  receipts  for  books  taken  homo.  Besides  most  of  the  profes- 
sere,  62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  sdiool  have  made  use  of  the  library. 

There  are  at  Zurich  collections  in  natural  history,  an  archaeological  collection, 
a  library  for  natural  history,  and  another  for  the  sciences ;  to  all  of  which  pupils 
can  have  access. 

h.  Scientific  and  Technical  Departments. — CheTnicallahoratory  for  analysis,^^ 
This  is  arranged  for  practical  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  neces.sary  ap- 
paratus. Two  afternoons  are  employed  in  the  obligatory  practice  of  the  r^^olar 
pupils,  to  whom  the  laboratory  is  always  open  at  other  times.  During  the  firrt 
term,  11  regular  scholars  and  14  attendants  on  lectures  made  use  of  it,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  term,  11  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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LaboraJhry  of  cftemistry  for  technical  and  phannnct'utical  o}>rraUons. — Tliw, 

*ft<T  some  small  cliauges  shortly  to  be  matlo,  is  ciUoulattHl  for  HixttHMi  pnwtiiMiijj: 

wcholare.     Soiue  Urge  ap(iaratuso3  ninvasary  in  a  tcvluiu'al  laU)ratory  hnvo  iioi 

Jet  been  erec-ted,  on  account  of  want  of  room;  but  tlu»n»  w  u  Hiilllrit'iit  HUppIy 

<»r  otber  apftaratus.     The  collection  of  articles  for  uho  in  du^iiiical  iiiMtruriiou  ih 

^Uready  bt*trun.     This  laboratory  has  been  atteuded  duriiij?  thi*  tirnt  Iitiii  by  two 

regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  on  lectures,  and  during  ilir  hi'i'diuI,  by  tuo 

of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.     The  oiH^rations  i)erlbnmHl  by  tlio  rt'^uhir 

pupils  are  adapted  to  their  future  employment 

Cabinet  of  natural  philosophy. — ^Thu  collection  of  iustnuncntH  of  natural  ])hi- 
Icjsophy  lias  bet.>n  hitherto  provided  with  iuMtrunients  chii'liy  coniin^  ihnn  thu 
xxianulacturers  of  Paris  and  I3erlin.  The  Hi'gnaultH  Ktouni  apparutuH  ia  by 
Vji^alaz,  the  thermometrical  ap{»aratUH,  by  FoHtie,  tho  optical  npparaiiiH  by 
Xjubosoq,  of  Paris,  aud  all  tho  electrical  apparatus  from  Hcrhn.  VanouH  in»-lru- 
xxients  have  been  procured,  aLso,  from  other  LitTuian  or  I'ari.-^iuii  nianiil'.it-iiin-iH. 
XJuiing  the  lessons,  use  has  also  lK.'en  made  of  tho  apparatus  brloit^^in^  Id  llm 
OAutou  of  Ziiricli,  whicli  are  dc{M)Hited  in  tho  s:uii(.'  piaco. 

Convenient  accommodations  are  yet  wanting  for  exact  physical  i'\p(M'iiiicniit 
«^nd  large  operations. 

Work-*'Jutp  for  vuiking  models  in  mrtals. — During  the  Ilrhi  ti-nn,  /lib  in  nguhir 

pupils  and  1  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  finpliiycd  hen',  unii  ili<-  s.iiih'  num- 

kjer  during  the  second-     It  contains  t«'n  vict^s,  with  tin-  iri'*iruiu«iiiH  iM-lon^/mg  Ui 

Xliom;  but  those  which  are  least  used  are  f«;w<'st  in  nuinlior.     (Mh<  vii-i>,  with  n 

xnore  complete  set  of  tooLs,  is  appropriate<l  to  the  u'ljoim  prolog ir  in  ehiii^c, 

;Bnd  each  of  tlie  others  is  u.sed  during  one  term  by  a  h<-i   fi\'  pupilH  who  une  it 

«ilternately.     Each  vice,  and  the  tools  In-longing  to  it,  an*  d«*^i^.'ii.»t4ji  hy  u  nr- 

tain  number.     The  most  imi>ortant  large  instruiueni^  in  ihi.i  woikchop  aie,  u 

lathe  for  turning  metals,  arranged  also  for  (rutting  s^'P-wh  ;  a  hand  niiK  hine  inr 

planing  metals;  a  boring  niaciiine,  siicars,  ^c ;  a  torge  with  a  nmall  vchtilitiing 

blast  on  the  American  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvil)«,  longy.,  and  trio  who;if 

apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge. 

Work-shop  for  models  in  wo'/d. — This  was  UM<;d  iluiing  the  fli.-t.  u-tui  by  »m'VM 
regular  i>upils  and  three  att<.ndants  of  l'<:tun'H,  an'l  •infinj.'  iij«-  i-«"/r»'l  l;y  hvo 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  eontaiij".  liv<'  <"if  jh  ni«i  h  b'-n-  \ni:  with 
their  11  tlings,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  ft^r  the  a'ljiin';t  proj.  jioi,  uwi  ilj«-  ott.iiii 
are  u.'ied  by  the  pupils.  There  is  al*^  a  lurnjn^^-l;ill.«;  l*tt  wnri  witJi  il.<  i«/«/l.p. 
The  vices  and  benches  are  nunibere<l,  and  the  VitAn  \m  \'ni/\it'/  to  <  ai  h  imf.  il.ij 
same. 

As  almost  all  the  pupils  who  have  lj*K,'n  at  work  henr  'Jiinng  ilie  i-utniti  y*tir 
has  had  no  previous  practice;,  the  lir-l  njonth*-,  wm-  '/<:'«i]ii<d  in  U.-.i*  l.wy  il.ifu 
how  to  handle  the  UxAa.  In  the  workshop  Jor  metals  ili«'y  hJ«  •]  rn\f*r,  -.ttfi  m 
tliat  for  wood,  learned  U)  uije  the  prin':ipai  U^Ak  Alu  rwafl-j  u.*y  w</«-  im  t  Ut 
conotruct  models  of  macjliinery;  and  in  the  Ivnuer  of  the  nh'^tii  iJje  pijpilK  huv^t 
been  made  to  do  as  much  as  wa8  |A7Hr.iole,  the  jjir.tf  u';t/yr  only  i^uiuir/  on  Uu9 
finishing  touch. 

The  models  complet^.'d  are  an  folJown: — 

1.  Section  model  of  icyj^^njolive  cul-olJ,  with  Hu.'phenn'>n  u  ('yjuhr/^:.) 

2.  Section  m^xlei  of  I'xx^moiive  cui-ofJ"  on  (i'0i/'-\t  a  pian. 

3.  Diagram  sliowing  the  t:x<fA\t:U',t:K  of  ine  «ijlI<.f<;M  i'/*  omolive  <rii  otff. 
Tliere  is,  not  yet  c^oipietfi,  a  l'>^^njoiive  cuV-olJ  on  ti*e  plan  ot  \Um:.u/iiT  itf 

Waldegg. 

In  the  workrcK^m  tjv  wv^l  '?X';"pl  a  m'-Klel  of  a  r/yf  by  a  pupiJ  wiio  had 
practiced  before,  no  large  Ui<j*x*A  iattt  ^maix  UiJifl-:  itie  p';pjJ>;  hav»;  M^-n  ait/ /;/«••  h«  i 
employed  in  making  pn^ao^  for  tiieir  V/fjltt.  I'm  An  pipJit  an'j  \a-.»/  i.*'t  /iav«:  itu'X 
to  employ  mu'.ij  time  in  ilnLtiiing  o/J'  iheii  woritf^^Ui  aiyi  j/I'-jmlij/  jI  lot  **>*, 
and  lo  coristrucl  (e«?fMy.'iaiJy  U'je  l>wy.hery  a  iar^^e  h-pp-iV  o!  k.t;^^/**.  V//;*  a/i'J  »/»*; 
same  is  the  caM;  in  t.^e  workrv/u-  t^r  i/^etaJk. 

During  the  tyjiuxitj^  y«rar,  in  wh>*ii  lh<;  L^;:j.>Mfr  of  p';pi>  wiJ]  '^/ij»r<^''Oy  ii; 
crease,  the  dif^.-ivrr!  wJJ  endc-avor  Vj  Imv*:  'v/i  irt;  j'U  .J  \mt'y^K  ifin^A  n.n^  i-m.'  « 
lor  the  olle'.ii'^riir.  and  «-«fjje',*iaJJy  m'/delis  wi.-vh  ttJ<A)'  «^;  ■j»*«  'J  in  ')^;  '/tn^r*  oJ  lU 
stnicUou:  and  will  endeavor  U/  make  all  the  ^iisfA:att  aMtM  in  tJ^i*  <Jk«jj(n,  ^Mt.^ 
according  to  Lis  'Opacity. 
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The  instructors  in  charge  of  the  work  will  use  all  their  time,  outside  of  the 
hours  of  instruction,  in  the  workshop  and  in  finishing  diflicult  models. 

Workshop  for  modeling  in  earth  and  plaster. — ^There  have  been  prepared  plan- 
ter models  of  stonework,  to  a  given  scale,  according  to  the  theoretical  course  in 
stone-cutting,  and  also  architectural  ornaments  and  parts  of  the  body  modeled 
in  earth  and  afterwards  molded  in  plaster.  The  workshop,  besides  the  pupils 
regularly  employed  in  it,  has  been  used  during  the  first  term  by  nine  others,  and 
during  the  second  by  three.  Most  of  these  others  were  obhged  during  the  lat- 
ter term  to  return  to  their  own  practical  vocations.  The  professor  (the  sculptor, 
M.  Reiser,)  does  all  his  own  work,  whether  in  earth,  plaster  or  marble,  in  the 
shop  before  the  pupils,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  technical  execution 
of  such  work,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  taste. 

All  these  workshops  have  been  open  to  the  pupils  during  the  whole  day,  ex- 
cepting hours  of  instruction,  and  the  masters  have  been  constantly  present. 

IIETHOD  PtJRSUED   IN  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  in  the  studies  obligatory  upon  each  division  has  consisted 
partly  of  drills  (repetitions,)  exercises  and  practical  demonstrations  in  the  course 
of  technical  and  scientific  excursions. 

Regular  drilling  exercises  have  been  arranged,  especially  in  the  departments 
relative  to  mathematical  and  natural  science.  During  most  of  these,  as  those  in 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  Ac,  numerous  problems 
have  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whose  solution  has  in  part  been 
required  of  the  pupils  within  a  given  time,  in  part  left  to  their  option,  or  ex- 
amined by  the  professor  and  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Among  practical  exercises,  intended  almost  exclusively  to. stimulate  the  in- 
dividual faculties  of  the  pupils,  are ;  those  in  design  and  construction,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  civil  engineering  and  industrial  mechanism; 
those  in  land-measuring,  of  the  first  year  of  the  school  of  engineers,  in  which  a 
whole  day  per  week  is  employed ;  tlie  manipulations  in  the  analytical  and  tech- 
nical lal;K}ratorlcs ;  and  the  work  in  the  shops.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  induce 
tlie  pupils  to  spend  most  of  their  time  not  occupied  in  lessons,  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  and  to  consider  them  their  own  habitual 
placra  of  labor. 

But  great  hindrances  to  this  plan  have  arisen  from  the  great  distance  apart  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  which  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  in 
the  frequent  comings  and  goings  of  the  pupils,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  time- 
table for  study  has  not  been  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory. 

Excursions  have  from  the  first  been  regularly  made  with  the  pupils  in  the 
school  of  forestry,  in  the  forests  near  Ziirich.  Pro£  Marchand  also  took  his 
pupils  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Swiss  Foresters,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  St.  Gall,  that  they  might  hear  the  discussions.  Prof.  Heer,  has  also 
regularly  made  short  excursions,  besides  one  long  one,  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion in  botany.  The  pupils  of  the  second  year  in  the  school  of  engineering 
have  visited,  under  tlie  direction  of  Prof.  Calmann,  besides  the  bridges  near 
Zurich,  the  iron  Hbridge  over  the  Sitter  near  St  Gall,  of  which  last  they  took 
drawings  and  measures  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  them  to  execute,  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  complete  designs  of  that  interesting  work.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  are  here  offered  to  the  engineers  employed  there,  for  their  kind 
attentions  to  the  professor  and  to  his  pupils. 

A  long  excursion  with  a  view  to  chemical  and  mechanical  studies  was  under- 
taken by  Profs.  BoUey  and  Reuleaux,  with  the  pupils  of  their  divisions.  They 
visited  various  places  near  the  Rhine  and  above  Basle,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Basle  and  Aaran.  In  the  course  of  this  trip  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  examine 
a  furnace  and  set  of  trip-hammers,  a  tin-work,  a  rolling-mill,  a  salt-work,  a 
wood-gaswork,  which  was  especially  interesting  to  the  pupils,  as  one  had  also 
been  recently  constructed  at  Ziirich.  They  ahjo  examined  a  cement-kiln,  a 
manufactory  of  chemicals,  one  of  printed  goods,  silk  spinneries,  Ac.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments,  with  a  politeness  which  deserves  our  acknowl- 
edgements, allowed  us  to  take  many  drawings  in  them. 

A  measure  similar  to  that  adopt^  by  several  other  industrial  institutions,  is 
the  establishment  of  monthly  competitions  at  prescribed  tasks.  The  regulations 
for  these  are  contained  in  the  annual  programme. 
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PBOQRAiniE  FOR  186t-68— SIXTY-TWO  PROFESSORS. 
SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION,    CLASSED    BT    DIVISIONS. 

TIB8T  Dinsiox,  OR  BCHOOL  OF  ARcniTECTURE.    {Courte  thrt€  yfort.) 

Fir.H  Tear. — ^DifTerential  and  intejrral  calculus ;  D<.'8criptive  peometry ;  Con- 
etruction  of  buildings,  (2  courses:). Architectural  dcsi>!:u;  detailed  druwinpt  of 
plans  of  buildings ;  I)esi«;ning  tiic  figure ;  Oruuiiieutal  drawing ;  Lunduciipe 
drawing;  Theory  of  contacts  and  intersections  of  curved  surfaces,  pt(»ne  cut- 
ting; History  of  ancient  art;  Modeling  in  clay  and  plaster;  Experimeutul 
chemistry. 

Stcand  Tear. — Art  of  building  (2  courses,)  embracing  art  of  building  civil  edi- 
fic«?s  in  middle  age^  and  in  modv-rn  times;  Practical  exercises  in  building ;  Theorj' 
of  shadows  and  perspective;  Mechanic*8,  thcorj' of  machines;  Construction  of 
bridges  and  roads;  Drawing  of  figures;  Construction  of  arches  and  vaults 

Third  Yrar. — Practical  exercises  in  building;  Omamcntal  drawing;  Tech- 
nicid  geology;  Law  concerning  buildings;  Chemical  technology;  Lithology, 
with  practical  exercises. 

SECOND  DIVISION,   OR  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

First  Year. — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  ccmrsis:)  Descriptive  g'^om- 
etry;  Art  of  building  and  drawing;  Drawing  of  plans;  KxiKTiiuenial  physics; 
Experimental  chemistry. 

Second  Year, — Theory  of  differential  eqtiations ;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus; Industrial  mechanics;  (aeometry  of  iK>sition  ;  Theory  of  shadows  and 
perspective;  Technical  geology;  Topography,  drawing  of  charts;  Description 
of  uachines  and  drawing  of  plans.* 

Tfiird  Ytar. — Tlieorj'' of  mn  chines;  Astronomy;  Geodesy;  Constniction  of 
bridges  and  rail-roads,  with  designs;  Administrative  law;  Drawing  of  maps; 
Ojiistru'-tion  of  iron  frame-works;  Technology  of  building  material ;  Astron- 
omy, with  exercises  in  the  observatory;  Practical  and  theoretical  surveying; 
Lithology. 

THIRD  DIVISION,   OR  SCHOOL  OF  INDrSTRIAL  MECHANICS. 

First  Year. — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  coursos;)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry, with  exercises;  Analytical  geometry  ol  surfaces,  with  exercises;  Drawing 
and  designing  of  machines ;  Experiraentiil  physics  applied  to  mechanics ;  Ex- 
perimcnt;d  chemistry. 

Secoud  Year. — Tiieory  of  differential  equations;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  Indtistrial  mechanics ;  Art  of  c<.)nstructing  machines  (2  (jourses ;)  Selected 
portions  of  the  same  art;  Technology  of  mechanics;  Science  of  motion. 

Tliird  Yt-ar. — Theory  of  machines ;  Constniction  of  models  in  wood ;  Con- 
struction of  models  in  metal;  liegulators;  Metallurgy;  Technology  of  build  mg 
material. 

FOrRTU  DIVISION,   OR  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

First  Year. — Inorganic  chemistry ;  Organic  chemistry ;  Selected  portions  of 
organic  chemistry;  Kxperimental  physics;  Manufacture  of  chemicals;  Glass 
and  pottery;  Description  of  machines;  Mineralogy;  Elements  of  general  bot- 
any; Geology;  Indu-strial  drawing;  Chemical  analysis  in  the  laboratory; 
Zoology ;  Cheipical  experimentation  applied  to  industrial  arts. 

Second  Year. — Bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues ;  Practical  manipu- 
lations in  the  laboratory;  TeclnK»logy  of  machines;  Crystallography  applied; 
Practical  geology ;  Industrial  chemistry ;  Industrial  drawing ;  Analysis  in  the 
laboratory. 
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Third  Tear. — Organic  experimental  chemistry;  Analytical  chemistry;  Metal- 
lurgy ;  Chemical  tociinology  of  building  material ;  Special  botany ;  Classification 
of  mincralss  with  exercises;  Huutiiig  and  lighting  of  buildings;  Food  and  nu- 
trition; Pharmaceutical  chemistry  fur  druggists  and  apothecaries;  Pharmacea* 
tical  botany;  Pharmaceutical  chemistry;  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy ;  Raw 
materials  pharmaccuti<'ully  considered ;  Manipulation  in  ilie  laboratory  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistiy ;  Toxicology. 

TirTH  D1VI3I0X,   OR  SCHOOL  OF  TORESTRT.      (2  yeOTti'  eOHTg^,) 

First  Yexir. — Matiicmatics  in  reference  to  practical  uses  in  forest  culture; 
Botiiny ;  Toptfgraphy ;  Drawing  of  plans ;  Science  of  managing  fl^reats ;  Excur-' 
sions  und  exuri'ises  in  valuation;    Experimental  chemistry;    Lnw  concomlng 
forests;  Mineralogy;  Geology;  Zoology. 

Second  Year. — Exploration  of  forests;  Prpservation  and  utilization  of  forests; 
Management  of  forests  by  tlie  state ;  Statistics  and  literature  o(  forestry ;  Cli- 
mates and  soils  applied  to  forestry;  Technical  geology;  Construction  of  bridges 
and  roads;  Adminir-trative  law  and  poli<'e;  Botany  and  entomology  applied  to 
forestry;  Agricultural  chemistr}*;  Litliology;  Practical  surveying;  Industrial 
physics. 

BIZTH   DIVISION,   OR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OP   MATHEUATICS   AND  NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Section  a.  MaUieinaiioi. 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus;  Analytical  and  plain  geom- 
etry, with  practical  exercises;  Introduction  to  unalyticiil  geometrj-;  Analytical 
geometr)',  with  practical  exercises;  Experimenuil  physics  applied  to  arts. 

Second  and  Tliird  Year. — Theory  of  differential  equations ;  Theory  of  Amo- 
tions; Geometry  of  ^w>sit  ion,  with  practical  exercises;  Astronomy;  Sc^lected 
portioiLS  of  higher  astronomy,  with  exercises;  Teciinical  mcchaniis;  Theory  of 
lite  insurances;  Analytical  mechanics;  Matliemaiical  theory  of  gravitation,  of 
electricity  and  magnetism;  Phy&ical  geography;  Mensuration  of  bodies. 

Section  b,  Natural  Sciinces. 

First  Year. — Practical  and  analytical  chemistry;  S(jlected  portions  of  inor- 
ganic experimental  chemistry  ;  Mineralogy ;  General  botany ;  Zoolo^ry. 

Second  Year. — Praxis  in  industrial  chemistry;  Cry:stallogrnphy  applied :  Mi- 
croscopical exercises;  Mensuration  of  bodies;  General  geology ;  Antediluvian 
plants  and  fossil  insects. 

SEVENTH    nrVIBION,  OR  SCHOOL    OF    LTTKRATTRE,    HORAL  SCIENCES  AND    POLmCAL 

E<-ON'OMY 

o.  Natural  Sciences. — Experimental  physics;  Microscopical  exercises ;  Gen- 
eral botany;  Physical  geography;  Geology;  Zoology;  Pharmaceutical  botany; 
Fossil  plants;  Fossil  insects;  Mineralogy;  Comi)ounds  of  cyanogen ;  Poly- 
atomic alcohols;  Essential  oils  and  aromatic  comi)ounds  in  general ;  Paleon- 
tology; Geology  of  sedimentary  formations ;  Pharmaceuticid  cheniistry;  Toxi- 
cology; Selected  portions  of  experimental  chemistry ;  Fossils  characteristic  of 
the  geological  formations  of  Switzerland;  Physical  cliemistry;  ISioocheometry; 
Analytical  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative ;  History  of  chemistry ;  Rep- 
etitions of  orgimic  chemistry. 

6.  Mathematical  Si^iences. — Elementary  astronomy;  Theory  of  life-insur- 
ances; Theory  of  surflxces  of  the  second  degree;  Elements  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus;  Exercises  in  differential  calculus;  Exercises  in  industrial 
mechanics;  Analytical  mechanics;  Mathematical  theory  of  gravitation;  Light, 
electricity  and  galvanism;  Determinants;  Higher  mechanics;  JL^olitical  arith- 
metic, (interest,  rent,  savings  banks.) 

e.  Languages  and  Literature — History  of  ancient  German  literature  to  the 
end  of  the  17th  century ;  Exercises  in  oratory;  History  of  literature;  Moliere 
and  his  time;  Lecture  on  and  explanation  of  the  Cid  of  CorneiUe;  Lecture  on 
and  explanation  of  chosen  pieces  Irom  the  Lettres  Persanes  de  Montesquieu; 
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Exercises  in  the  French  Innffonfre:  TTirtorr  of  Enfrliffh  litoniturc:  Kngluh 
Dcyrels:  Shak?peare's  Julius  0;esar:  Kxeixnsos  in  the  Ku>:Ii!(h  lan^raage;  La 
oommedia  deU'  arte  in  Iial  a  e  I'uori  d'Ikilia ;  Ln  pocsia  i:«pirairice  di  KafllMlo  e 
del  ComErggio ;  Exercises  in  iho  Italian  hiiiiniage. 

dL  Unf:o  y,  Jfjr^il  S*j?^Ttr*  and  Pi-Zf/'*!^  Eu  urtmy. — History  of  the  time  of 
Fivderek  ilie  Great  and  the  French  revi-]uti<>n;  2>ixto<.>n  clianioioT)}  of  univorMl 
history — PorioksL  Dem\>5iheiies.  AK-xnniU'r  il»o  Gro.it.  llaiiuilMl  Oato  junior, 
Tiberiusw  Attila,  Muhommed.  OharK-nujme.  Gri.in<n-  tho  Scvouili.  Juhauna  of 
An-,  Rioheliou,  Cr*.»niwolL  Peter  the  Groat,  Wx^sfiiiijrtou.  I'avour:  General 
theory  of  pc^Iiiical  economy ;  Common.-e  of  the  worUJ  fn.^m  tlie  ftnindation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  up  to  the  prostnt  time:  Kxixviiiiu  and  dis- 
cussions on  questions  of  political  economy:  History  of  anciont  art :  History  of 
modem  paintinir  smce  tht*  intnHiuctinn  of  oil-ci»lors :  C'ummon*ial  law ;  Political 
economy;  Critii.'ail  studies  of  the  doctrine:*  of  socialists  and  of  reftnnists;  Ele- 
montirj-  i-ourse  of  intoniat:  -Uid  law:  Litwsof  tlie  t?wiss  tvnfodoralion ;  History 
of  Switzerland  under  the  IKlretic  republic;  The  B^iti;^))  empire  in  tho  tiT6 
divisions  of  the  plolje  ;  History  of  peopraphy  (2  courts :)  lutr.Hhio^iou  to  fcoo^ 
raphy.  industry  and  commerce;  KxpLmation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum 
of  arclueolojry. 

e.  Finr.  Arfji. — Drav^-inp  of  ornaments  and  decorations  in  the  int.^rii'r  of  build- 
ings; Liindsca()e  drawing;  Drawing  of  heads  and  llgures  irom  models; 
Mudcliug ;  Theory  of  harmony. 

CIGnTH  DITISTOX— PREPARATORT  COFRSE  OF  ¥AT1TEMATH*S  TAIGHT  BOTU  IN  FRXyCB 

AND  GERMAN*  ;   MODERN    LANOl'AaES. 

Algebra :  Geometry  of  space  and  plane  trip<mometry ;  Klcments  of  descrip- 
tive jreometrj';  Practical  g**ometr}*:  ExiH>rimental  physics;  Exporimcntid 
chemistry ;  Instruction  in  Gorman ;  Instruction  in  French. 


NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  nndcrRi^cd  desires  to  obtain^  as  earlv  as  practicable,  accurate  but  con- 
dunitcd  information  of  tlio  designation,  history,  and  present  condition  of  every 
Institution  and  Agency  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  special  work  of  every  person  in  the  administration,  iustniction,  and 
management  of  the  same.  Any  response  to  this  Circular  in  reference  to  any  In- 
stitution, Agency,  or  subject  included  in  the  following  Schedule,  addressed  to  the 
DepartmerU  of  Education^  Washington^  I).  C,  and  indorsed  *'  ojicial^^^  is  enti- 
tled, by  direction  of  the  Postmaster  Geuond,  to  be  conveyed  by  nuiil  free  of  post- 
ago,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  Education^  Washington^  D,  C. 


SCHEDULE  OP  INFORMATION    SOUGHT    RESPECTING  SYSTEMS,   XNSTITUTIONS,    AND 

AGENCIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

■    A.    General  Cdndltion^  ipf  Diitriet,  Village.  O'ty,  Countf,  StaU.) 

Territorial  Kitent,  Muaioi}>al  Orgaoizatioii,  Pupiilation,  Valuutioo,  ileceipts,  and  Ezpenditoret 
for  all  public  purpowt. 

B*    System  of  Public  Inatrnction. 

G.    Incorporated  InstitutlonSf  and  otber  Scbools  and  Agen- 
cies  of  Education* 

I.  ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

(Public,  Private,  and  Denumiimtional ;  and  fur  boyi  or  girls.)  , 

II.  ACADEMIC  OR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  mainly  devoted  to  stadies  not  taught  in  the  Elementary  SchooU,  and  to  preparation, 
for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

III.  COLLEGIATE  OR  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Baclielor  of  Arts  or  Science.) 

IV.  PROFESSIONAL,  SPECIAL,  OR  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  having  sjiecial  studies  and  training,  such  as — 1.  Theology.  SL  Law.  3.  Medf- 
cioa.  4.  Teaching.  5.  Agriculture.  6.  Architecture,  (Design  and  Construction.)  7.  Technol- 
ogy—'Polytechnic.  8.  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Mechanical.)  9.  War.  (on  land  or  sea.)  10.  Busf- 
nesa  or  Trade.  11.  Navigation.  13.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  13.  Drawing  and  Painting. 
14.  Music.  15.  Deaf-mutes.  16.  Blind.  17.  Idiotic.  18.  Juvenile  offenders.  19.  Orpnan^ 
SO.  Girls.  21.  Colored  or  Preedmen.  23.  Manual  or  Industrial.  23.  AbC  ftpecificd  above— 
such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications— Modern  Languages — Natural  Uistory  and  Geology- 
Steam  and  its  applications, — Pharmacy — Veterinary  Surgery,  &c.) 

V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2.  Apprentice  Schools.  3.  Evening  Schools.  4.  Counes  of 
Lectures.  5.  Lyceums  fur  Debates.  6.  Reading  Rooms — Periodicols.  7.  Libraries  of  Reference 
or  Circulation.  8.  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball  Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Exercises.  9.  Pub 
lie  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts.    10.  AW  specified  abov0. 

VL  SOCIETIES,    INSTITUTES,    MUSEUMS,   CABINETS,   AND  GALLERIES  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

VIL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Vin.  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

IX.  LEGISLATION  (STATE  OR  MUNICIPAL)  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 

X.  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTUBE. 

XIL  PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

XIL  CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

XIIL  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ON  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

XIV.  MEMOIRS  OP  TEACHERS,  AND  PROMOTERS  OF  EDUCATION. 

XV.  EXAMINATIONS  (COMPETITIVE,  OR  OTHERWISE)  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
NATIONAL  OR  STATE  SCHOOLS,  OR  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  ANY  KlNa 


VIL   THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

PCBSUED   AT  THE  WESTFIELD  STATE  KORMAL  SCOOOL. 
BT  J.  W.  MCKINSOXi  A.  M.,  PUSCIPAL. 


1.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  0?  TEACHINO. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 

Will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.     That  state 

of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 

laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  Education ;  and  the  mind  possessing  this  state, 

is  said  to  bo  educated. 

This  definition  of  Education  makes  it  a  state  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
X>roccss.  There  is  but  one  process  by  which  the  mind  can  be  changed 
^rom  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
Activity. 

By  mental  activity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
excites  activity,  but  it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow- 
ers that  act 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  activity, 
Isnowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  producing  the  state 
oalled  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  some- 
times to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge. 
The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching. 
The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 

(881) 
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If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pupil  to  attain, 
and  if  mental  activity  is  the  primary  cause  of  Education,  the  teacher 
must  provide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  mental  activity. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind 
acts. 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,  are  three ;  thinking,  feeling  and 
choosing. 

The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect :  the  mind  feeling  is  called  the 
Sensibilities ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  the  WilL 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  activity 
of  the  will  is  the  result  of  feeling, — therefore,  the  teacher  turns  his  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptions,  for  general  notions,  for  judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  occasions  for 
these  diScront  acts  of  comparison,  subjects  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  couvm  of  study. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  courses :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  the  Elementary  course,  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  facts.  m 

This  knowledge  of  facts  is  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowledge. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objects  and  subjects 
sufiicient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com- 
parisons ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  objects ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  the  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

2.    MODS  OF  TEACmNa. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teachmg.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
lind  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  for  partic- 
ular knowledge,  then  the  whole  made  up  of  these  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

Those  two  ways  of  teaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.  The  first 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  as  a  n^ethod  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

1st  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  parts  of  wholes,  not  as  parts, 
but  as  independent  individual  things,  that  are  not  seen  to  hold  any  rela- 
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tkm  to  the  wholes  of  which  thejr  are  parts,  until  the  relation  has  been 
established  by  the  teacher. 

2d.  The  method  requires  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
student 

The  application  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

1st  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

2d.  The  first  topics  assigned  should  be  those  that  lead  Uic  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

3d.  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of.  study.  ■ 

4th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
for  particular  knowledge. 

5th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
but  the  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  having  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
object  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths  ho  would  have  them  know. 

All  lessons  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teaciicr,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  activity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  ref. 
erenco  books.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupiL 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  lo  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  ho  expresses  in  wonls, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  observing  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  re- 
citing, with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  or 
reciting. 
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After  the  pupil  has  completed  his  recitation,  the  teachar  and  pupils  may 
make  criticisms,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mistakes,  and  for  calling 
attention  to  new  truth. 

The  pupil  should  be  permitted,  and  even  required,  to  use  his  active 
powers  in  obtaining  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  passive  powers  in  receiv- 
ing it 

The  teacher  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  and  of  the  relation  the  means  he  employs  holds 
to  that  end. 

Successful  teaching  implies  the  existence  of  a  course  of  study  that  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  developed.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  applying  this  course,  and  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  his  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  external  means  necessary  for 
his  teaching,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  authority  over  him, 
and  then  he  can  so  apply  his  philosophical  method  as  to  obtain  a  better 
and  higher  result  than  the  schools  have  yet  known. 


Vni.  COEDUCATION  OP  THE  SEXES. 

AH  ADDRESS  BEFOBS  A  MSETIXO  OF  COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS  AT  SPRIKOFIELD,  ILL. 
Wl  EST.  JAHM  B.  PAIBOHILS,  D.  D^  OP  OBBftUN  COLLBSB,  JULY  IOtB,  1887. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 

The  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  Executive  Committee,  to 
share  in  your  deliberations  upon  this  question,  was  based  upon  the 
fact  of  my  connection  with  a  school  in  which  the  system  of  educa- 
tion under  discussion  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years ;  and  it 
was  intended  that  I  should  present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that 
experience.  It  seems  more  fitting  to  confine  myself  to  arrangements 
and  results  at  Oberlin,  stated  descriptively  and  historically,  than  to 
attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  subject — a  work  more  appro- 
priate to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

That  I  may  speak  without  restraint  upon  these  matters,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  entered  the  College  as  a  boy  at  its  open- 
ing, and  served  seven  years  as  a  pupil  before  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  a  member  of  its  board  of  instruction.  Thus  I 
appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  school,  and  not  one 
of  the  fathers,  and  shall  not  seem  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  own 
hands,  as  I  claim  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  wisdom  or  folly 
'  of  the  arrangement. 

Oberlin  College  is  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  life,  and 
from  the  beginning  has  embraced  among  its  pupils  both  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  first  year  it  was  a  high  school,  with-  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  pupils,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  were 
ladies :  not  a  local  school,  for  the  enterprise  started  in  the  woods, 
and  one-half  of  the  students  at  least  were  froQi  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  second  year  the  numbers  increased  to  nearly  300, 
with  theological  and  college  classes  in  full  operation,  the  ladies  being 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  years  the  numbers 
reached  500,  and  maintained  that  annual  average  until  1852,  when 
the  number  was  suddenly  doubled,  and  has  averaged  more  than  a 
thousand  yearly  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  proportion  of  young 
ladies  has  not  for  many  years  fallen  below  one-third,  nor  risen  above 
one-half,  except  during  the  war,  when  the  ladies  predominated  in 

the  ratio  of  five  to  four.    The  last  Annual  Catalogue  gives  655 
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gentlemen  and  490  ladies,  and  this  is  about  the  normal  proportion. 
These  are  young  men  and  women  of  such  ages  as  the  advanced 
schools  of  the  land  generally  present 

The  toum  began  with  the  school  and  has  kept  pace  with  it,  con- 
taining at  present  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.  At  first,  almost 
all  the  accommodations  for  the  students  in  room  and  board  were 
furnished  by  the  College.  The  dormitory  system  was  adopted  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  separate  halls  or  buildings 
being  assigned  to  each — the  ladies'  hall  being  also  a  boarding-hall, 
in  which  scats  at  table  were  provided  for  young  men.  As  the  num- 
bers  increased  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  were  improved  and 
multiplied,  the  students  were  to  a  greater  extent  provided  for  among 
the  families,  until  at  present  far  the  greater  number  are  thus  fur- 
nished with  homes.  Our  present  ladies'  hall  affords  rooms  for  about 
100  young  ladies,  and  sittings  at  table  for  about  220  boarders. 
Large  boarding-houses  are  not  found ;  but  a  majority  of  families 
that  have  room  receive  a  few  students.  The  young  ladies  find  their 
^  homes  under  this  arrangement  as  well  as  the  young  men.  Some 
families  receive  young  ladies  only  ;  but  families  are  permitted,  with 
suitable  arrangements,  to  receive  both  classes.  The  entire  female 
department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  lady  Principal,  and 
her  assistant ;  and  these  are  occupied,  not  with  teaching,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  young 
ladies,  their  classification  and  general  culture.  These  principals 
communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the  matrons  of  the 
families  where  the  young  ladies  board.  The  special  discipline  of 
the  young  ladies  is  committed  to  the  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  a 
*  Ladies'  Board  of  Managers,'  composed  in  general  of  wives  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  college.  The  advice  of  the  College  Faculty  is  some- 
times taken,  but  the  young  ladies  do  not  come  before  them  for  spe- 
cial discipline.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  per- 
sonal responsibility 'of  the  pupil.  We  have  no  monitors,  but  each 
one  makes  a  weekly  report  of  success  or  failure  in  the  performance 
of  prescribed  duties :  young  ladies  boarding  in  families  have  their 
report  countersigned  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  who  is  in  a  degree . 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  charge.  The  ladies'  hall  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  female  department,  where  the  Principal  receives 
all  the  ladies  for  general  instruction  and  for  personal  advice. 

Throughout  the  literary  departments  the  classes  con^&t  of  yonng 
men  and  young  women,  taken  indiscriminately,  as  their  studies  cor- 
respond.   The  larger  numbers  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  our  Pre- 
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paratory  Department — a  department  whicli  embraces,  besides  tbose 
preparing  for  the  regular  courses,  a  large  number  that  study  for  a 
more  limited  time.  This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman Principal,  whose  strength  is  expended  chiefly  upon  overaight, 
classification,  and  discipline,  and  an  associate  IVofessor  of  Lan- 
guages, who  gives  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  classes  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  other  classes  in  this  department  are  taught 
by  successful  pupils  (gentlemen  and  ladies)  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments. After  the  Preparatory  Department,  we  have  two  courses 
open  to  young  ladies — the  *  Ladies'  Course,'  and  the  regular  *  Col- 
lege Course.'  The  Ladies'  Course  is  a  course  of  four  years,  requir- 
ing, as  conditions  of  entering,  a  good  elementary  English  education, 
and  a  year's  study  of  Latin.  It  embraces  all  the  studies  of  the 
regular  College  course,  omitting  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin, 
omitting  also  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  adding 
lessons  in  French  and  Drawing,  and  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
Those  pursuing  this  course  recite  with  the  college  classes  in  the 
same  studies.  Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the  ladies  in  essay- 
writing  until  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  when  they  are 
added  to  the  Junior  College  class  in  this  exercise.  Their  training 
in  this  department  is  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  none  of  the 
ladies  having  any  exercise  in  speaking.  Tlie  grdat  majority  of  our 
young  ladies  pursue  this  course,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  that  nothing  farther  would  be  require*!  for 
them;  but  in  1837  four  young  ladies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
Freshman  class,  and  were  received  upon  their  own  petition.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  understood  that  the  College  Course  is  open  to 
young  ladies,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  in  the  classes: 
sometimes  the  proportion  of  ladies  to  gentlemen  in  the  course  has 
been  as  high  as  one  to  four ;  at  present  it  is  one  to  ten.  We  have 
observed  no  special  tendency  to  an  increase  in  this  proportion  ;  for 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  diminution.  The  ladies  in  this 
course  are  under  the  same  general  regulations  and  discipline  as  in 
the  other  course,  and  are  responsible  to  the  lady  Principal.  At  the 
termination  of  their  course  they  receive  the  regular  degree  in  the 
Arts.  Eighty-four  ladies  have  received  this  degree,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety-five  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Theological  Department  has  never  been  opened  to  ladies,  as 
regular  members.  Two  young  ladies  attended  upon  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  department  Uirough  a  three-years  course,  and  were 
entered  upon  the  Annual  Catalogue  as  *  resident  graduates  pursuing 
the  Theological  course.'     This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  wo 
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have  had  no   applications  since.     Doubtless  the  same  privileges 
.  would  be  afforded  as  formerly. 

The  association  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  class-room  is 
regulated  as  experience  seems  to  require.  They  sit  at  the  same 
table  in  families  and  in  the  Ladies*  Hall.  Young  gentlemen  call  on 
ladies  in  a  social  way  at  the  parlors  of  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  of  pr^ 
vate  families,  between  the  hour  for  tea  and  half-past  seven  in  the 
winter,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer.  They  walk  in  groups 
from  one  class-room  to  another,  as  convenience  and  their  sense  of 
propriety  may  dictate,  with  the  help  of  a  suggestion,  if  needed,  from 
thoughtful  and  observing  friends.  Now  and  then  the  young  ladies 
have  permission  to  attend  an  evening  lecture  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  College,  and  in  such  case  to  accept  the  attendance  of 
young  men.  No  such  association  is  pennitted  in  the  case  of  reli- 
gious meetings.  They  do  not  ride  or  walk  together  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  village,  except  on  a  holyday,  under  special  arrange- 
ments. Tliere  is  no  association  of  the  sexes  in  literary  societies,  or 
other  voluntary  and  independent  organizations. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  detail  of  arrangements,  that  the 
condition's  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  con- 
ducted with  us  may  be  fully  understood.  In  speaking  of  results,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  not  merely  my  own  individual 
judgment,  but  the  unanimous  opinion,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  of 
all  who  have  had  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  school.  If 
there  has  been  any  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject,  it  has  been 
unknown  to  me.  Others  might  choose  different  terms  in  which  to 
express  their  opinions,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  no  statement 
from  which  I  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  that  are  or  have  been 
associated  in  this  work  would  dissent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  system, 
as  we  have  observed  its  operation,  are  the  following : 

1.  Economy  of  means  and  forces.  The  teaching  force  and 
other  apparatus  required  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  study  is 
made  available  to  a  larger  number.  In  most  Western  Colleges  the 
higher  classes  might  be  doubled  without  any  detriment,  and  often 
with  great  advantage.  Scarce  any  one  of  these  schools  has  had 
larger  classes  than  our  own,  and  yet  only  once  or  twice  have  we  had 
occasion  to  make  two  divisions  in  any  college  class,  including  the 
ladies  pursuing  the  same  study.  In  the  preparatory  department, 
classes  must  be  multiplied  on  account  of  numbers ;  but  in  the 
higher  departments  of  instniction,  where  the  chief  expense  is  in- 
Yolved,  the  expense  is  no  greater  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
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kdies.  If  a  separate  establishment  were  attempted  for  ladicis 
affording  the  same  advantages,  the  outlay  in  men  and  means  would 
have  to  be  duplicated ;  or,  as  would  often  happen,  the  force  would 
have  to  be  divided,  and  the  advantages  as  well.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  obvious  disadvantages  in  the  arrangement,  the  argumentxfrom 
economy  would  haye  essentially  no  weight.  We  must  have  the 
best  system  of  higher  education  at  any  necessary  cost. 

2.  Convenience  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  interest  with  us  to  note  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  brother  is 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  sister,  or  a  sister  by  a  brother.  1  can 
not  give  exact  statements  upon  this  point ;  but  it  is  an  int^iresting 
and  prominent  feature  in  our  operations.  This  is  most  convenient 
and  wholesome ;  each  is  safer  from  the  presence  of  the  other ;  and 
the  inducements  to  attend  school,  to  the  one  or  the  other,  are  in- 
creased by  the  possibility  of  having  each  other's  company.  The 
want  and  tendency  in  this  direction  arc  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  flourishing  college,  opened  for  young  men  only, 
a  ladies*  school,  equally  flourishing,  is  almost  sure  t<^  be  established, 
rcquicing  aflerward  a  good  degree  of  vigilance  to  keep  apart  those 
who  have  thus  naturally  come  together. 

3.  Another  advantage  we  find  in  the  wholesome  incitements  to 
study  which  the  system  affords.  Tliis  is  a  want  in  all  schools,  pro- 
vided for  often  by  a  marking  and  gra<ling  system  involving  a  distri- 
bution  of  honors  and  prizes.  An  acknowle<lge(l  defect  in  this  plan, 
not  to  speak  of  any  thing  unwholesome  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  it  induces,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to  C(>mparativ<>ty  few 
in  a  class.  The  honors  are  few,  and  the  majority  soon  cease  to 
strive  for  them.  The  social  influence  arising*  fnmi  the  constitution 
of  our  classes  operates  continuously  an<l  almost  equally  upon  all. 
Each  desires  for  himself  the  best  standing  that  he  is  capable  of,  and 
there  is  never  a  lack  of  motive  to  exertion. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  kind  at 
will  operate  in  after,  life.  The  young  man,  going  out  into  the  world, 
does  not  leave  behind  him  the  forces  that  have  helped  him  on. 
They  are  the  ordinary  forces  of  society,  and  require  no  new  habits 
of  thought  or  action  in  order  to  their  effective  operation.  We  have 
introduced  a  marking  system  into  the  recitation-room,  pertaining 
solely  to  the  performance  there,  and  used  for  the  information  of 
teachers  and  guardians,  and  the  pupil  himwlf:  not  for  th<j  asHign- 
ment  of  grade  or  distribution  of  hr)nors,  or  for  any  pubruation 
whatsoever.  We  rely  upon  the  natural  lov«j  of  a  fair  Htaii'linK  with 
teachers  and  associates  as  the  supplement  to  the  liigher  motives  for 
exertion,  and  have  not  found  it  a  vain  reliance. 
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4.  Again,  the  social  culture  which  is  incidental  to  the  system  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  To  secure  this  the  student  does 
not  need  to  make  any  expenditure  of  time,  going  out  of  his  way, 
or  leaving  his  proper  work  for  the  pleasure  or  improvement  result- 
ing from  society.  He  finds  himself  naturally  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
he  adjusts  himself  to  it  instinctively.  It  influences  his  manners,  his 
feeling,  and  his  thought.  He  may  be  as  little  conscious  of  the 
sources  of  the  influence  as  of  the  sunlight  or  the  atmosphere ;  it  "will 
envelope  him  all  the  same,  saving  him  from  the  excessive  introvert 
sion,  the  morbid  fancies,  the  moroseness,  which  sometimes  arise  in 
secluded  study,  giving  him  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, and  refinement  of  character,  not  readily  attained  out  of 
society.  It  seems  desirable  that  our  young  men  especially  should 
enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  period  of  their  course  of  study, 
while  the  forces  that. form  character  work  most  efliciently. 

6.  Closely  connected  with  this  influence  is  the  tendency  to 
good  order  which  we  find  in  the  system.  The  ease  with  which  the 
discipline  of  so  large  a  school  is  conducted  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  ourselves.  One  thousand  students  are  gath- 
ered from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every  class  in  society,  of 
every  grade  of  culture — the  great  mass  of  tliem,  indeed,  bent  on 
improvement,  but  numbers  sent  by  anxious  friends  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  saved  or  recovered  from  wayward  tendencies. 
Yet  the  disorders  incident  to  such  gatherings  are  essentially  un- 
known among  us.  Our  streets  are  as  quiet  by  day  and  by  night  as 
in  any  other  country  town.  There  are  individual  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, especially  among  the  new  comers,  and  now  and  then  one  is 
informed  that  his  probation  has  been  unsatisfactory ;  but  in  the 
regularly  organized  classes  of  the  College  and  Ladies*  Departments, 
numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  in  constant  attendance,  the 
exclusions  have  not  on  the  average  exceeded  one  in  five  years,  and 
in  one  instance  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  without  a 
single  exclusion  from  these  classes.  This  result  we  attribute  greatly 
to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  system  of  joint  education.  The 
student  feels  that  his  standing  and  character  are  of  grave  conse- 
qi^ence  to  him,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  take  a  manly  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  school.  An 
admonition  in  the  presence  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel 
has  always  been  more  dreaded  by  an  offender  than  a  private  dismis. 
sion.  Offenses  against  propriety,  that  in  a  body  of  young  men  form- 
ing a  separate  community  would  seem  to  be  trivial,  change  their 
aspect  when  the  female  element  is  added  to  the  community ;  and 
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that  better  view  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  wholesome  regulations. 
From  the  beginning,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  prohibited  to  our 
eitudents.  In  the  presence  of  ladies  the  regulation  has  a  force  and 
significance  that  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  has  been  main- 
tained with  a  good  degree  of  success.  College  tricks  lose  their  wit 
and  <ittractiveness  in  a  community  thus  constituted.  They  are 
essentially  unknown  among  us.  There  are  no  secret  societies,  and, 
80  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  them.  The 
relations  of  the  classes  to  each  other  are  comfortable  and  desirable. 
With  a  sufficient  degree  of  class  feeling  to  give  unity  and  collective 
force,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  antagonisms  which  some- 
times appear  in  college  life.  It  may  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
fact  in  any  degree  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  school,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  result.  The  general  force  of  the  society 
controls  and  limits  the  clannish  tendency.  We  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  conduct  and  manners  in  the  college  dining- 
hall.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  irregularities  and 
roughnesses  so  often  complained  of  in  college  commons. 

6.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  arrangement  tends 
to  good  order  and  morality  in  the  town  outside  of  the  school. 
Evils  that  might  be  tolerated,  in  the  shape  of  drinking-saloons^nd 
other  places  of  dissipation,  if  young  men  only  were  present,  seem 
intolerable  where  ladies  are  gathered  with  them.  The  public  senti- 
ment requires  their  suppression.  Of  course,  this  influence  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  it  increases  and  intensifies  the  moral 
forces  of  the  place  which  withstand  their  introduction. 

7.  Another  manifest  advantage  is  in  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  the  community — a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will,  and  the  absence 
of  that  antagonism  between  town  and  college  which  in  general 
belongs  to  tlie  history  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  absence  of 
disorder  in  the  school  is  the  prime  condition  of  this  good  feeling; 
but  beyond  this,  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  community  that  any  conflict  is  unnatural :  the  usual  occasion 
seems  to  be  wanting. 

8.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people  educated  under 
such  conditions  are  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon 
its  work.  They  will  not  lack  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  or 
an  apprehension  of  the  common  interests.  They  are  naturally  edu- 
cated in  relation  with  the  work  of  life,  and  will  not  require  a  read- 
justment. This  seems  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  results  attained.    If  we  are 
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Dot  utterly  deceived  by  onr  position,  onr  students  naturally  and 
readily  find  their  work  in  the  world,  because  they  have  been  tndned 
in  sympathy  with  the  world. 

These  arc  among  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  hare  forced 
themselves  upon  our  attention.  The  list  might  be  extended  and 
expanded ;  but  you  will  wish  especially  to  know  whether  we  have 
not  encountered  disadvantages  and  difficulties  which  more  than 
counterbalance  these  advantages,  and  you  will  properly  require  me 
to  speak  with  all  fraukness  upon  those  difficulties  which  are  com- 
monly apprehended. 
I  1.  Have  young  ladies  the  ability  in  mental  vigor  and  bodily 
health  to  maintain  a  fair  standing  in  a  class  with  young  men?  Do 
they  not  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  de- 
grade the  standard  of  scholarship?  and  do  they  not  break  down  in 
health  under  a  pressure  which  young  men  can  sustain  ? 

To  this  inquiry  I  answer,  where  there  has  been  the  same  prepar- 
atory training,  we  find  no  dificrence  in  ability  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  recitation  room.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  referring  to  my  own  individual  experience,  which  has 
been  somewhat  varied.  The  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  Ancient  Languages — Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  next  eleven,  in  Mathematics,  abstract  and 
appHed ;  the  last  eight,  in  Philosophical  and  Ethical  studies.  In 
all  these  studies  my  classes  have  included  young  wotncn  as  well  as 
young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any  difference  between  them 
in  performance  in  the  recitation.  Tlie  strong  and  the  weak  scholars 
are  equally  distributed  between  the  sexes. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  normal  male  and  female  mind  as  to  taste  for  particular  studies. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  differences ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  ability  as  pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
truth.  A  few  days  since,  on  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
I  attended  a  recitation  in  Thucydides.  So  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  a  single  exercise,  in  which  there  were  many  excellent  perform- 
ances, the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  only  young  lady 
under  the  wing  of  the  University,  led  the  class.  But  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  an  anomaly ;  I  had  often  seen  such  things. 

Nor  is  there  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  young  women 
to  endure  the  required  labor.  A  breaking  down  in  health  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  than  with  young  men.  We  have  not 
observed  a  more  frequent  interniption  of  study  on  this  account; 
nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draft  upon  the  vital  forces  in 
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the  case  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  college  coarse.  Out 
of  eighty-four  young  ladies  who  have  graduated  since  1841,  seven 
have  died — a  proportion  of  one  in  twelve.  Of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  young  men  who  have  graduated  since  that  date,  thirty- 
four  are  dead,  or  a  litt]p  more  than  one  in  eleven.  Of  these  thirty- 
four  young  men,  six  fell  in  the  war ;  and  leaving  those  out,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  still  remains  one  to  thirteen.  Taking  the  whole 
number  of  gentlemen  graduates,  omitting  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment, we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  one  to  nine  and  a-half;  of 
ladies,  one  to  twelve :  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  expect- 
ation of  life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life  insurance  tables.  The 
field  is,  of  course,  too  narrow  for  perfectly  conclusive  results ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  special  apprehension  of  failure  of  health  to 
ladies  from  study. 

2.  But  it  is  held  by  many  that  ladies  need  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  their  nature  and  their  prospective  work,  and  that  it  must 
be  undesirable  to  bring  them  under  the  same  training  with  young 
men.  The  theory  of  our  school  has  never  been  that  men  and  wo- 
men are  alike  in  mental  constitution,  or  that  they  naturally  and 
properly  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  work  of  life.  The  educa- 
tion furnished  is  general,  not  professional,  designed  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  any  position  or  work  to  which  they  may  properly  be 
called.  Even  in  the  full  college  curriculum  it  docs  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  study  that  would  not  be  helpful  in  the  discipline  and 
furniture  of  an  educated  lady.  But  only  a  small  proportion  of  young 
ladies  seeking  an  education  will  naturally  require  the  full  college 
course.  It  is  not  difificult  to  frame  a  suitable  course  parallel  with 
the  college  course,  made  up  substantially  of  studies  selected  from 
it,  and  diversified  by  the  addition  of  the  accomplishments  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  female  culture.  Almost  every  Western 
college  has  a  scientific  course,  involving  those  substantial  elements. 
The  best  schools  in  the  land  for  the  education  of  ladies  alone  have 
the  same  course.  We  do  not  find  that  any  peculiar  style  of  teach- 
ing is  required  to  adapt  these  studies  to  female  culture.  The 
womanly  nature  will  appropriate  the  material  to  its  own  necessities 
under  its  own  laws.  Young  men  and  women  sit  at  the  same  tablo 
and  partake  of  the  same  food,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  Uiat 
the  vital  forces  will  fail  to  elaborate  from  the  common  material  the 
osseous  and  fibrous  and  nervous  tissues  adapted  to  each  frame  and 
constitution.  Except  under  pressure  of  great  external  violence,  the 
female  nature  asserts  itself  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  laws.  No 
education  can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has  made  as  unlike  as 
men  and  women. 
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3.  Yet  apprehension  is  felt  and  expressed  that  character  will 
deteriorate  on  one  side  or  on  the  other;  that  young  men  will 
become  frivolous  or  effeminate,  and  young  women  coarse  and  mas- 
culine. The  more  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  while  the 
arrangement  may  be  desirable  in  its  effect  o\j  young  men,  it  will  be 
damaging  to  young  women.  That  young  men  should  become  tri- 
fling or  effeminate,  lose  their  manly  attributes  and  character,  from 
proper  association  with  cultivated  young  women,  is  antecedently 
improbable,  and  false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natural  atmosphere  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood — magnanimity, 
generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnestness.  The  animal  man  is  kept  sub- 
ordinate, in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  qualities.  We  have 
found  it  the  surest  way  to  make  men  of  boys,  and  gentlemen  of 
rowdies.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  masculine  human 
nature  that  is  not  helped  by  the  association,  and  a  very  poor  speci- 
men of  a  woman  that  does  not  prove  a  helper.  In  my  judgment, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  the  chances  are  better  even  for  the  poor 
specimen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  character  endangered  ?  Will  not  the  young  woman,  pursuing 
her  studies  with  young  men,  take  on  their  manners  and  aspirations 
and  aims,  and  be  turned  aside  from  the  true  ideal  of  womanly  life 
and  character?  The  thing  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  natural 
response  of  woman  to  the  exhibition  of  manly  traits  is  in  the  cor- 
relative qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  It  might  better 
be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of  female  character  can 
be  developed  without  this  natural  stimulus.  If  you  would  transform 
a  woman  into  an  Amazon  or  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well- 
constituted  society,  and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men, 
and  a  rough  self-reliance.  You  will  probably  fail  even  thus  in  your 
endeavor ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance  of  success. 

But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  reason,  but  to  speak  from  the  limited 
historical  view  assigned  me.  You  would  know  whether  (he  result 
with  us  has  been  a  large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  coarse,  *  strong- 
minded  '  women,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  such 
a  ppoduct  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  'Triennial'  are  found  the  names  of  three  somewhat  distin- 
guished lady  lecturers,  who  are  some  times  referred  to  as  belonging 
to  this  class.  They  pursued  their  studies  at  Oberlin  from  four  to 
five  years  in  each  case.  But,  whatever  their  present  position  and 
chai'acter  may  be,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fiict  that  thpy 
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came  to  us  very  mature  in  thought,  with  their  views  of  life  settled 
and  their  own  plans  and  purposes  determined  and  announced. 
Whatever  help  in  their  chosen  life  they  derived  from  the  advanta- 
ges afforded  them,  they  have  never  given  us  any  credit  for  their 
more  advanced  views  of  woman's  rights  and  duties.  While  avowing 
a  radical  dissent  from  those  views,  I  can  not  forbear  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  number  these  ladies  among  my  friends,  and  to  express 
my  admiration  of  much  that  is  noble  and  womanly  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  of  their  earnest  but  mistaken  philanthropy. 

To  show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman 
with  a  vain  ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which 
God  has  impressed  upon  her  entire  constitution,  I  may  state  that  of 
the  eighty-four  ladies  that  have  taken  the  college  course,  twenty- 
seven  only  are  unmarried.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  four  died  early, 
and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are  graduates  of  less 
than  six  years*  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Ladies*  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result.  There  may 
be  an  apparent  indelicacy,  perhaps,  in  parading  such  private,  domes- 
tic facts ;  but  the  importance  of  the  question  upon  which  they  bear 
will  vindicate  the  propriety. 

4.  But  this  view  does  not  touch  the  exact  point  of  the  diflS- 
culty.  It  is  in  general  admitted  that  the  association  of  young  men 
and  women,  under  proper  conditions,  is  elevating  instead  of  degrad- 
ing, but  there  is  doubt  whether  bringing  them  together  in  a  school 
provides  for  these  proper  associations.  The  wholesome  association 
of  the  young  requires  the  presence  and  influence  of  those  who  are 
mature  and  have  experience  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, — more 
of  the  fanaily  influence  than  can  be  secured  in  a  large  school.  Is 
there  not  danger  that  young  men  and  young  women  thus  brought 
together  in  the  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  distinctive  social 
tendencies  which  draw  the  sexes  toward  each  other  seem  to  act 
with  greatest  intensity,  will  fail  of  that  necessary  regulative  force 
and  fall  into  undesirable  and  unprofltable  relations  ?  Will  not  such 
associations  result  in  weak  and  foolish  love  affairs,  and  in  such 
habits  of  communication  and  social  life  as  lead  to  these  and  grow  out 
of  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  apprehensions  are  felt,  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  give  an  a  priori  answer  to  such  difficulties ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  experience,  the  difficulties  are  without  foundation. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  our  young  people  there  is  as  little  of  this  undesirable 
element  as  is  found  in  any  general  society.    The  danger  in  this 
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direction  results  from  excited  imagination, — from  the  glowing  exag- 
gerations of  youthful  fancy ;  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  displace 
these  fancies  by  every-day  facts  and  realities.  The  young  man  shut 
out  from  the  society  of  ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  high-wrought 
representations  of  life  which  poets  and  novelists  afford,  wnth  only  a 
distant  vision  of  the  reality,  is  the  one  who  is  in  danger.  The 
women  whom  he  sees  arc  glorified  by  his  fancy,  and  are  wrought 
into  his  day-dreams  and  night-dreams  as  beings  of  supernatural 
loveliness.  It  would  be  different  if  he  met  them  day  by  day  in  the 
recitation-room,  in  a  common  encounter  with  an  algebraic  problem, 
or  at  the  table  sharing  in  the  common  want  of  bread  and  butter. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  fancy  to  work,  but  the  materials  for  the 
picture  are  more  reliable  and  enduring.  Such  association  does  not 
take  all  the  romance  out  of  life,  but  it  gives  as  favorable  conditions 
for  sensible  views  and  actions  upon  these  delicate  questions  as  can 
be  afforded  to  human  nature. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  the  young  man  is  exposed 
greater  even  than  this  of  a  too  high-colored  ideal  of  female  charac- 
ter. It  is  too  low  an  estimate,  springing  from  his  own  sensual  ten- 
dencies, and  darkened  by  a  dash  of  misanthropy  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  expenences  of  the  young.  Such  an  ideal 
degrades  the  one  who  indulges  it,  aud  mars  his  whole  conception  of 
life.  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  young  man  than  to  admit 
to  his  heart  such  a  misconception.  It  can  spnng  up  only  in  an 
isolated  life,  apart  from  the  society  of  the  pure  and  the  good.  It 
is  good  for  a  young  man  to  face  the  facts,  and  let  his  dreams  go, 
whether  bright  or  dark.  In  the  presence  of  these  fects,  he  will  con- 
ceive and  maintain  a  genuine  respect  for  women  as  worthy  of  his 
confidence  and  regard,  which  will  save  him  from  amorous  follies  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  a  degrading  misanthropy  on  the  other. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  displays  of  these  weaknesses  of 
youth;  and  where  are  there  not  ?  Among  hundreds  of  the  young, 
such  weak  ones  must  be  found ;  but  if  there  is  any  more  potent 
corrective  than  the  public  sentiment  of  such  a  company  of  young 
people  of  ordinary  good  sense,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  expe- 
rience in  regulating  the  associations  of  such  a  school.  Tlie  danger 
seems  to  bo  in  both  extremes,  of  too  great  strictness  and  restraint 
and  too  great  laxity,  as  in  all  forms  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  pressure  against  restrictions,  where  there  is 
an  attempt  to  prohibit  intercourse,  sometimes  imagine  that  any 
letting-up  would  prove  fatal  to  all  order  and  propriety.    They  would 
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probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  Beose  of  propriety  and  self- 
respect  of  their  pupils  would  prove  a  surer  reliance  than  any  arti- 
ficial barriers  imposed  from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  that  the  intercourse  of  the  young  people  be  regulated  by 
such  restrictions  as  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  justify — 
not  minute  and  arbitrary,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all  deficiencies  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  forestall  every  conceivable  impropriety,  but 
comprehensive  and  suggestive,  expanded  as  occasion  may  require  in 
familiar  and  practical  suggestions  from  principal  or  teacher.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  intercourse  of  the  school  be  easy  and  natural,  not 
fettered  at  every  step  by  some  restriction.  The  government  of  our 
school  would  be  impossible,  except  as  approved  and  sustained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  easy,  but  extremely  unwise, 
to  surrender  this  stronghold  in  the  endeavor  to  fortify  ourselves  by 
artificial  barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  Friends  in  this  country  in  the  management 
of  their  schools  is  instructive.  For  many  years  they  have  had 
boarding-schools  at  the  East  and  the  West,  to  which  they  sent  both 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  but  intended  to  allow  no  association 
between  them  in  the  schools.  They  found  the  undertaking  too 
great  Walls  could  not  be  built  that  would  entirely  separate  them. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  policy  has  been  changed  and  the 
walls  removed,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
regulated  association  becomes  easy  now  which  was  impossible 
before. 

6.  But  will  not  the  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  as 
will  result,  during  their  course  of  study  or  after  they  leave  school, 
in  matrimonial  engagements  ?  Undoubtedly  they  will ;  and  if  this 
is  a  fatal  objection,  the  system  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
majority  of  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  and  these  are  the  years  devoted  to  a 
course  of  study.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things  if 
such  acquaintances  should  not  be  made  in  a  school  where  young 
men  and  young  women  are  gathered  in  large  numbers ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  marriage  engagements  even  will  not  be  formed 
more  or  less  frequently.  Now  and  then  it  may  occur  that  parties 
will  seem  to  have  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  such 
an  engagement.  Tlie  reasonable  inquiry  in  the  case  is,  whether 
such  acquaintances  and  engagements  can  be  made  under  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  a  wise  and  considerate  adjustment,  or 
more  promising  of  a  happy  result.  Are  the  circumstances  such  as 
naturally  to  promote  hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriages?    If  the  sys- 
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tcm  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  would  liave  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  result. 

6.  But  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distrust  of  the  system  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  might  be ;  but  it  would  scsltc6  be  logical  to  condemn  the  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities.  The 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.     Is  the 

A  moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastern  colleges 

perfectly  free  from  every  taint  of  impurity  ?  Is  the  propriety  of 
■  the  best-ordered  and  most  carefully-guarded  female  seminary  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character ! 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  fallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint 
education  would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  popular  disgust.  A  generation  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attained  at  Oberlin.due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where ?  This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent. It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tages. The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.  From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  religious  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities.  Tlie  habits  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  shape  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element 
amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cul- 
ture and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
clement,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.  Our  students, 
too,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
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close  personal  supervision  attainable  in  a  smaller  school ;  and  wbile 
we  have  had  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general 
character,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness, 
still  they  are  es&entially.  like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
per  cenL  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
various  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 
some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  schools  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  uniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understo.od  these  movements.  Tlicre  are  doubtless 
advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  organization  of  a  school 
instead  of  iutroJRcing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience;  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  sec 
it  subjected  to  this  test 

In  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and  when  called  upon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfully  express  them. 
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tcm  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  would  liave  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  result. 

6.  But  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distrust  of  the  system  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  might  be ;  but  it  would  scarce  be  logical  to  condemn  the  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities.  The 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.     Is  the 
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.  perfectly  free  from  every  taint  of  impurity  ?  Is  the  propriety  of 
t  the  best-ordered  and  most  carefully-guarded  female  seminary  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character? 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  fallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint 
education  would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  popular  disgust.  A  generation  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attained  at  Oberlin .  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where ?  This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent. It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tages. The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.  From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  religious  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities.  The  habits  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  shape  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element 
amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cul- 
ture and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
clement,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.  Our  students, 
too,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
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close  personal  supervision  attainable  in  a  smaller  school ;  and  while 
we  have  had  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general 
character,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness, 
still  they  are  es&entially.  like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
per  cenL  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
various  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 
some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  schools  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  uniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understopd  these  movements.  There  are  doubtless 
advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  organization  of  a  school 
instead  of  introJRcing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  ^re  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment.  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience;  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see 
it  subjected  to  this  test. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and  when  called  upon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfully  express  them. 
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tcm  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  would  liave  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  result. 

6.  But  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distrust  of  the  system  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  might  be ;  but  it  would  scarce  be  logical  to  condemn  the  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities.  The 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  ivhether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.     Is  the 

A  moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastern  colleges 

perfectly  free  from  every  taint  of  impurity  ?  Is  the  propriety  of 
•  the  best-ordered  and  most  carefully-guarded  female  seminar}'  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character  f 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  fallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint 
education  would  have  brouglit  reproach  upon  the  system  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  popular  disgust.  A  generation  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attained  at  Oberlin .  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where ?  This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent. It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tages. The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.  From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  religious  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities.  The  habits  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  shape  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  it«  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element 
amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifih  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cul- 
ture and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
element,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.  Our  students, 
too,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
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dose  personal  supervision  attainable  in  a  smaller  school ;  and  wbile 
we  have  had  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general 
character,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness, 
still  they  are  es&entially.  like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
various  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 
some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  schools  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  Icarn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  uniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understopd  these  movements.  There  are  doubtless 
advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  organization  of  a  school 
instead  of  introJRcing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment.  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience;  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see 
it  subjected  to  this  test. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and  when  called  upon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfully  express  them. 
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NOTE. 

Oberlin  College,  ond  Obebltk  as  a  settlement  or  town,  originated  in  the 
deep  religious  convictions  of  tiie  founders  of  both,  which  had  been  awakened 
and  confirmed  in  tlie  *' revivals"  of  1830,  and  the  few  years  following.  The 
author  of  the  plan  of  the  **  Collegiate  Institute,"  on  the  manual  labor  ^?yfitem, 
and  the  "Covenant,"  under  which  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  square,  and  com- 
prising about  eight  thousand  acres,  was  purchased  in  Lorain  County,  at  the  low 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  was  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  while  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elyria  in  1832.  Associated  with  him, 
in  public  and  private  prayer  and  effort,  was  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart,  a  retired  mis- 
sionary among  the  Cherokees  in  Mississippi,  then  residing  in  Mr.  Shipherd'S 
family.  The  early  colonists  and  student^  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
spirit  which  the  preachings  of  Rev.  Charles  Finney  had  awakened,  entered  on 
the  enterprise  with  missionary  zeal,  "lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church, 
and  tiie  deplorable  condition  of  the  perishing  world,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
bringing  botii  under  the  influence  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  peace"  and  **  of  glori- 
fying (rod  in  doing  good  to  men  to  the  extent  of  their  ability."  Assuming  the 
name  of  the  French  pastor  and  educator  of  the  retired  parish  of  Walbach,  in  Uie 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  they  have  achieved,  within  the  period  measured  by  that  pastor's 
labors,  an  educational  success,  and  made  their  principles^nd  practices  felt  in 
the  political  and  ethical,  as  well  as  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  to  an 
extent  which  Oberlin  never  aspired  to. 

The  land  was  bought  in  1832 — the  first  log  cabin  on  the  tract,  by  no  means 
inviting  for  settlement,  was  built  in  April,  1833,  and  the  first  college  building 
was  extemporized,  out  of  trees  felled  from  the  till  then  untouched  forest;  in  the 
following  summer,  a  church  on  the  Congregational  basis,  but  in  temp<jrary  con- 
nection with  a  Presbytery,  was  gathered  in  September,  and  in  December  a  school 
was  opened  in  "  Oberlin  Hall,"  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number  before  the 
dose  of  May,  1834,  was  increased  to  one  hundred.  And  thus  was  launched  an 
enterprise  which,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years,  has  grown  into  a  village  and 
township  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  according  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  1867-68, 
(of  fit^y-aix  closely-printed  pages,)  and  an  institution  (no  longer  the  ''Oberlin  Col- 
legiate Institute  "  on  the  manual  labor  system,  with  one  undergraduate  student 
of  Western  Reserve  College  as  teacher,)  known  throughout  the  land  as  Oberuk 
College,  with  an  endowment  of  $160,000,  seven  buildings,  and  twenty  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  laboring  in  a  Tfieological  Department  with  11  students; 
a  Collegt  Department  with  119  students,  9  of  whom  are  ladies  in  a  four  years' 
course ;  a  Scientific  Course  of  three  years,  with  34  students ;  a  Prtparafory 
Department  witii  484  "gentlemen"  students;  a  Young  Ladies^  Course  of  four 
years,  with  190  students;  and  a  Ladies^  Preparatory  Course  with  294  pupils — 
a  grand  total  of  1134  pupils.  Besides  these  regular  courses,  there  is  a  "Teach- 
ers' Institute "  every  Fall  term,  contfnuing  about  six  weeks,  in  which  special 
instruction  is  given  to  those  who  propose  to  teach;  a  "Winter  Vacation 
School,"  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Faculty,  in  optional  studios,  commen- 
cing at  the  close  of  the  Autumn  term ;  and  a  "  Conservatory  of  Music,"  under  a 
Professor  fresh  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  And  in 
these  tliirty  years,  over  16.000  pupils  have  been  instructed  to  some  extent  in  its 
various  courses.    [We  sliall  return  to  Oberlin. — Ed] 
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NORMAL  8CaOOL. 

The  term  Normal  School  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  and  its  general 
adoption  has  led  to  much  confusion  of  ideas.  The  word  **  Normal,*'  from 
the  Latin  normOy  a  rule  or  pattern  to  work  by,  does  not  differ  essentially 
Irom  "  Model."  A  Normal  School,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  woni, 
would  be  a  pattern  school,  an  institution  which  could  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation, to  be  copied  by  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  But  thi.'<  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  no*  what  we  mean  by  the  thing.  When  we  inejm  a 
school  to  be  copied  or  imitated,  we  call  it  a  Model  School.  Here  the  name 
and  the  thing  agree.  The  name  explains  the  thing.  It  is  very  different 
when  we  speak  of  a  Normal  School.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  term  either 
conTeys  no  meaning  at  all ;  or,  if  your  hearer  Ls  a  man  of  letters,  it  con- 
veys to  him  an  idea  which  you  have  at  once  to  explain  away.  Vou 
have  to  tell  him,  in  effect,  that  a  Noniial  School  i.s  not  a  Normal  Srhool, 
and  then  that  it  is  something  else,  which  the  word  does  not  in  the  least 
describe. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  a  Normal  School  ?  What  is  the  thing  which 
we  have  called  by  this  unfortunate  name  ? 

A  Normal  School  is  a  seminary  for  the  profi-ssional  education  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  an  institution  in  which  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
learn  how  to  do  their  work ;  in  which  they  learn,  not  reading,  but  how 
to  teach  reading;  not  penmanship,  but  how  to  teach  |>ennians)iip;  not 
grammar,  but  how  to  teach  grammar ;  not  geography,  but  how  to  teach 
geography  ;  not  arithmetic,  but  how  to  teach  arithmetic.  The  idea  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  such  an  institute,  is  that  knowing  a  thing,  and  know- 
ing how  to  teach  that  thing  to  others,  are  distinguishable  and  ver}'  differ- 
ent facts.  The  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  may  be  gaine^l  at 
any  school.  In  order  to  give  to  the  Teachers*  Seminary  its  full  power, 
and  efficiency,  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  subjects  themselves, 
as  mere  matters  of  knowledge,  should  be  first  learned  elsewhere,  before 
entering  the  Teachers*  School.  Thi.<f  latter  would  then  have  Xft  do  only 
with  its  own  special  function,  that  of  showing  its  matriculants  how  to 
use  these  materials  in  the  process  of  teaching.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  made  such  progress  in  popular  education  as  to  lie  able  to  sejiarate 
these  two  functions  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable.  Many  of  those  who 
attend  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  come  to  it  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  oom- 
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men  branches  of  knowledge.  They  have  consequently  first  to  study  these 
branches  in  the  Normal  School,  as  they  would  study  them  in  any  other 
school.  That  is,  they  have  first  to  leam  the  facts  as  matters  of  knowl- 
edge, and  then  to  study  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  these  facts  to 
others.  Instead  of  coming  with  their  brick  and  mortar  ready  prepared, 
that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  trowel  and  the  plumb-line, 
they  have  to  make  their  brick  and  mix  their  mortar  after  they  enter  the 
institution.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  and  a  misfortune.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped  at  present  All  we  can  do  is  to  define  clear)}'  the  true 
idea  of  the  Teacher's  School,  and  then  to  work  towards  it  as  fa:>t  and  as 
far  as  we  can. 

A  Normal  School  is  essentially  unlike  any  other  school.  It  has  been 
compared  indeed  to  thoso  professional  schools  which  are  for  the  study  of 
law,  divinity,  medicine,  mining,  engineering,  and  so  forth.  The  Normal 
School,  it  is  true,  is  like  these  schools  in  one  resjiect  It  is  established 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  a  particular  profession.  It  is  a  professional 
school.  But  those  schools  have  for  their  main  object  the  communication 
of  some  particular  branch  of  science.  They  teach  law,  divinit}-,  medicine, 
mining,  or  engineering.  They  aim  to  make  lawyers,  divines,  physicians, 
miners,  engineers,  not  teachers  of  these  branches.  The  Professor  in  the 
Law  School  aims,  not  to  make  Professors  of  law,  but  lawyers.  The  med- 
ical Professor  aims,  not  to  make  medical  lecturers,  but  practitioners.  To 
render  these  institutions  analogous  to  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  their  pu- 
pils should  first  study  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  and  then 
sit  at  the  feet  of  their  Gamaliels  to  be  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Professorial  chair,  that  they  may  in  turn  become  Professors  of  those 
branches  to  classes  of  their  own.  Nor  would  such  a  plan,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, be  altogether  without  its  value.  It  surely  needs  no  demonstration 
to  prove,  that  in  the  highest  departments,  no  less  than  in  the  lowest, 
something  more  than  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to  teach.  An  under- 
standing of  how  to  communicate  one's  knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in 
doing  it,  are  as  necessary  in  teaching  theology,  metaphysics,  languages, 
infinitesimal  analysis,  or  chemistry,  as  they  are  in  teaching  the  alphabet 
If  there  are  bunglers,  who  know  not  how  to  go  to  work  to  teach  a  child 
its  letters,  or  to  open  its  young  mind  and  heart  to  the  reception  of  truth, 
whose  school-rooms  are  places  where  the  young  mind  and  heart  are 
in  a  state,  either  of  perpetual  torpor,  or  of  perpetual  nightmare,  have 
these  bunglers  no  analogues  in  the  men  of  ponderous  erudition  that 
sometimes  fill  the  Professor's  chair  ?  Have  we  no  examples,  in  our  high- 
est seminaries  of  learning,  of  men  very  eminent  in  scientific  attainments, 
who  have  not  in  themselves  the  first  elements  of  a  teacher  ?  who  impart 
to  their  students  no  quickening  impulse  ?  whose  vast  and  towering  knowl- 
edge may  make  them  perhaps  a  grand  feature  in  their  College,  attracting 
to  it  all  eyes,  but  whose  intellectual  treasures,  for  all  the  practical  wants 
of  the  students,  are  of  no  more  use,  than  are  the  swathed  and  buried 
mummies  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  I 
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A  Teacher's  Seminary,  if  it  were  complete,  would  include  in  its  curri- 
culum of  study  the  entire  cycle  of  human  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  taught 
by  schools.  Our  teachers  of  mathematics  and  of  logic,  of  law  and 
of  medicine,  need  indeed  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  which  they 
are  to  teach,  and  for  this  knowledge  they  do  not  need  a  Teachers' 
Seminary.  But  they  need  something  more  than  this  knowledge.  Be- 
sides being  men  of  erudition,  they  need  to  be  teachers,  no  less  than 
the  humble  members  of  the  profession,  who  have  only  to  teach  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  multiplication  table  ;  and  there  is  in  all  teaching,  high  or  low 
something  that  is  common  to  them  all — an  art  and  a  skill  that  is  diiferent 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  subjects ;  which  is  not  necessarily  learned 
in  learning  the  subjects ;  which  requires  special,  superadded  gifts,  and 
distinct  study  and  training.  There  is,  according  to  my  observation,  as 
great  a  lack  of  this  special  skill  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  as 
in  the  lower  seminaries.  Were  it  possible  to  have  a  Normal  School,  not 
which  should  undertake  to  teach  the  entire  encyclopiedia  of  the  scien- 
ces, but  which,  limiting  itself  to  its  one  main  function  of  developing  tlic 
art  and  mystery  of  communicating  knowledge,  should  turn  out  College 
Professors,  and  even  Divinit}',  Law,  and  Medical  Professors, — men  who 
are  really  skillful  teachers, — it  would  work  a  change  in  those  venera- 
able  institutions  as  marked  and  decisive  as  that  which  it  is  now  eflect- 
ing  in  the  common  schools.  Of  course,  no  such  scheme  is  possible ; 
certainly,  none  such  is  contemplated.  But  I  am  very  sure  I  sliall  not 
be  cons'dered  calumnious,  when  I  express  the  conviction,  that  there  are 
learned  and  eminent  occupants  of  Professors'  chairs,  who  might  find  great 
benefit  in  an  occasional  visit  to  a  good  Normal  School,  or  even  to  the  class- 
room of  a  teacher  trained  in  a  Normal  School.  I  certainly  have  seen, 
in  the  very  lowest  department  of  the  conmion  school,  a  style  of  teaching, 
which,  for  a  wise  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  object,  and  for  its 
quickening  power  upon  the  intellect  and  conscience,  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  very  best  teacliing  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity. 

I  come  back,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  I  set  out,  namely,  that 
a  Normal  School,  or  Teachers*  Seminary,  differs  essentially  from  every 
other  kind  of  school  It  aims  to  give  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  arc 
needed  alike  in  all  schools.  To  make  the  point  a  little  plainer,  let  me  re- 
state, with  what  clearness  I  can,  some  of  the  elementary  truths  and  facts 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject  Though  to  many  of  my 
readers  it  may  be  going  over  a  beaten  track,  it  may  not  be  so  to  all ;  and 
we  all  do  well,  even  in  regard  to  kno^n  and  admitted  truths,  to  bring 
them  occasionally  afresh  to  the  mind. 

As  it  has  been  already  said,  a  man  may  know  a  thing  perfectly,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  teach  it  Of  course,  a  man  cannot  teach  what  ho  does 
not  know.  He  must  first  have  the  knowledge.  But  the  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  does  not  make  one  a  teacher,  any  more  than  the  possession 
of  powder  and  shot  makes  him  a  marksman,  or  the  possession  of  a  rod 
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and  line  makes  him  an  angler.  The  most  learned  men  are  often  unfor- 
tunately the  very  men  who  have  the  least  capacity  for  communicating 
what  they  know.  Nor  is  this  incapacity  confined  to  those  versed  in  book 
knowledge.  It  is  common  to  every  class  of  men,  and  to  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  Let  me  give  an  exam[>lc.  The  fact  about  to  be  stated,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  eminent  commercial  standing  in 
Philadelphia,  now  the  President  of  one  of  its  leading  banks.  The  fact 
occurred  in  his  own  personal  experience.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence, largely  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade.  His  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  touch,  had  been  so  trained  in  this 
business,  that  in  going  rapidly  over  an  invoice  of  cloth,  as  his  eye  and 
hand  passed  in  quick  succession  from  piece  to  piece,  in  the  most  miscella- 
neous assortment,  he  could  tell  instantly  the  value  of  each,  with  a  degree 
of  precision,  and  a  certainty  of  knowledge,  hardly  credible.  A  single 
glance  of  the  eye,  a  single  touch,  transient  as  thought,  gave  the  result. 
His  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  short,  was  perfect,  and  it  was  rap- 
idly winning  him  a  fortune.  Yet  when  undertaking  to  explain  to  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  member  of  the  craft  whom  he  wished  to 
befriend,  by  what  process  he  arrived  at  lus  judgment,  in  other  words,  to 
teach  what  he  knew,  he  found  himself  utterly  at  a  loss.     His  thoughts 

had  never  run  in  that  direction.     **  Oh  I "  said  he,  *'  you  have  only to 

look  at  the  cloth,  and — and — to  run  your  fingers  over  it, — thus.  You 
will  perceive  at  once  the  difference  between  one  piece  and  another."  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  another  man's  sensations  and 
perceptions  might  in  the  same  circumstances  be  quite  different  from  his, 
and  in  order  to  communicate  his  knowjedge  to  one  uninitiated,  he  must 
pause  to  analyse  it ;  he  must  separate,  classify,  and  name  those  several 
qualities  of  the  cloth  of  which  his  senses  took  cognizance ;  he  must  then 
ascertain  how  far  his  interrogator  perceived  by  his  senses  the  same  quali- 
ties which  he  himself  did,  and  thus  gradually  get  on  common  ground  with 
him. 

Let  the  receiving-teller  of  a  bank  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  he  knows  at  a  glance  a  counterfeit  bill  from  a  genuine  one,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  succeed  no  better  than  the  cloth  merchant 
did.  Knowing  and  communicating  what  we  know,  doing  and  explaining 
what  wo  do,  are  distinct,  separable,  and  usually  very  different  processes. 

Similar  illustrations  might  he  drawn  from  artists,  and  from  men  of  orig- 
inal genius  in  almost  every  profession,  who  can  seldom  give  any  intelligible 
account  of  how  they  achieve  their  results.  The  mental  habits  best  suited 
for  achievement  are  rarely  those  best  suited  for  teaching.  Marlborough, 
80  celebrated  for  his  military  combinations,  could  never  give  any  intelli- 
gible account  of  his  plans.  He  had  arrived  at  his  conclusions  with  un- 
erring certainty,  but  he  was  so  little  accustomed  to  obscr\ing  his  own 
mental  processes,  that  he  utterly  failed  in  attempting  to  make  them  plain 
to  others.  He  saw  the  points  himself  with  perfect  clearness,  but  he  had 
DO  power  to  make  others  see  them.     To  all  objections  to  his  plans,  he 
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oould  only  say,  "  Silly,  silly,  that's  silly."  It  was  much  the  same  with 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  so  with  most  men  who  are  distinguished  for  ac^ 
tion  and  achievement  Patrick  Henry  would  doubtless  have  made  but  a 
third-rate  teacher  of  elocution,  and  old  Uomer  but  an  indilTerent  lecturer 
on  the  art  of  poetr}'. 

To  acquire  knowledge  ourselves,  then,  and  to  put  others  in  possession 
of  what  we  have  acquired,  are  not  only  distinct  intellectual  processes,  but 
they  are  quite  unlike.  In  the  former  case,  the  faculties  merely  go  out 
towards  the  objects  to  be  known,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cloth  merchant 
passing  his  eye  and  finger  over  the  bales  of  cloth.  But  in  the  case  of  one 
attempting  to  teach,  several  additional  processes  are  needeil,  besides  that 
of  collecting  knowledge,  lie  must  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  so  as  to 
arrange  and  classify  properly  the  contents  of  his  intellectual  storehouse, 
lie  must  then  examine  his  own  mind,  his  intellectual  machinery,  so  as  to 
understand  precisely  how  the  knowledge  came  in  upon  himself.  He 
must  lastly  study  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  so  as  to  know  through  what 
channels  the  knowledge  will  best  reach  them.  The  teacher  may  not  al- 
ways be  aware  that  he  does  all  these  things,  tliat  is,  he  may  not  always 
have  a  theory  of  his  own  art  But  the  art  itself  he  must  have.  He  must 
first  get  the  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  taught ;  he  must  secondly 
study  his  knowledge;  he  must  thirdl}'  study  himself;  he  must  lastly 
study  his  pupiL  He  is  a  teacher  at  all  only  so  far  as  he  does  at  least  these 
four  things. 

In  a  Normal  School,  as  before  said,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  pre- 
supposed. The  object  of  the  Normal  School  is,  not  so  nmch  to  make 
arithmeticians  and  grammarians,  for  instance,  as  to  make  teachers  of 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  This  teaching  faculty  is  a  thing  by  itself;  and 
quite  apart  from  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  It  underlies  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  trade  and  profession.  The  theologian, 
the  mathematician,  the  linguist,  the  learned  professor,  no  less  than*  the 
teacher  of  the  primary  school,  or  of  the  Sabbath-school,  all  need  this 
supplementary  knowledge  and  skill,  in  which  consists  the  very  essence 
of  teaching.  This  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  is  not  acquired  by  merely 
studying  the  subject  to  be  taught  It  is  a  study  by  itself.  A  man  may 
read  familiarly  the  Mechanique  Cele*te^  and  yet  not  know  how  to  teach 
the  multiplication  table.  He  may  read  Arabic  or  Sanskrit,  and  not  know 
how  to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet  of  his  mother  tongue.  The  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  ma}'  dip  deep  into  biblical  lore,  he  may  ransack  the  com- 
mentaries, and  may  become,  as  many  Sabbath-school  teachers  arc,  truly 
learned  in  Bible  knowledge,  and  yet  be  utterly  incompetent  to  teach  a 
class  of  children.  He  can  no  more  hit  the  wandering  attention,  or  make 
a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  his  youthful  auditory,  than  the  more  un* 
skilled  possessor  of  a  fowling-piece  can  hit  a  bird  upon  the  wing. 

THE  ART  or  TEACUINO. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  the  one  indispcnable  qualification  of  tlio  toadiar. 
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Without  this,  whatever  else  he  may  he,  he  is  no  teacher.  How  may  this 
art  he  acquired  ?  In  the  first  place,  many  persons  pick  it  up,  just  as  they 
pick  up  many  other  arts  and  trades, — in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way.  They 
have  some  natural  aptitude  for  it,  and  they  grope  their  way  along,  hy  guess 
and  by  instinct,  and  through  many  failures,  until  they  become  good  teach- 
ers, they  hardly  know  how.  To  rescue  the  art  from  this  uncertainty  and 
chance,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  School.  In  such  a  school,  the  main 
object  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  how  to  make  others  know  what  he  him- 
self knows.  The  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  is  turned 
into  this  channel.  Studying  how  to  teach,  with  an  experimental  class  to 
practice  on,  forms  the  coii>tant  topic  of  his  meditations.  It  is  surprising 
how  rapidly,  under  such  conditions,  the  faculty  of  teaching  is  developed ; 
how  fertile  the  mind  becomes  in  devising  practical  expedients,  when  once 
the  attention  is  roused  and  fixed  upon  the  precise  object  to  be  attained, 
•  and  the  idea  of  what  teaching  really  i.s,  fairly  has  possession  of  the  mind. 
In  furtherance  of  this  end,  every  well-ordered  Normal  School  has,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  as  part  of  its  organization,  a  Model  School,  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  school  of  observation,  and  a  school  of  practice. 
Thus,  after  these  pupil-teachers  are  once  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  after  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  teaching,  as  a  science,  it  is  surprising  how  soon,  with  even  a 
little  of  this  practice-teaching,  they  acquire  the  art.  If  the  faculty  of 
teaching  is  in  them  at  all,  a  few  experimental  lessons,  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  will  develope  it.  The  fact  of  possessing  within  one's 
self  the  teaching  gift,  sometimes  breaks  upon  the  possessor  himself  with 
all  the  force  of  a  surprising  and  most  delightful  discovery.  The  good 
teacher  does  not  indeed  stop  here.  He  goes  on  to  improve  in  his  art  as 
long  as  he  lives.  But  his  greatest  single  achievement  is  when  he  takes  the 
first  step, — when  he  first  learns  to  teach  at  all.  The  pupil  of  a  Normal 
School  gains  there  a  start,  an  impulse,  which  carries  him  forward  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Thus  a  very  little  judicious  experimental  training  redeems 
hundreds  of  candidates  from  utter  and  pitiful  incompetency,  and  converts 
for  them  an  awkward  and  painful  drudgery  into  keen,  hopeful,  and  pro- 
ductive labor. 

TEACmNO. 

But  what  is  teaching  ?  Unless  our  ideas  on  this  point  are  clear  and 
well  defined,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  satisfactory  results.  Teaching, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  simply  telling.  A  class  may  be  told  a 
thing  twenty  times  over,  and  yet  not  know  it  Talking  to  a  class  is  not 
necessarily  teaching.  We  have  known  many  teachers,  who  were  brimful 
of  information,  and  were  good  talkers,  and  who  discoursed  to  their  classes 
with  ready  utterance  a  large  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  instruction,  yet 
an  examination  of  their  classes  showed  little  advancement  in  knowledge. 

There  are  several  time-honored  metaphors  on  this  subject,  which  need 
to  be  receiyed  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  if  we  would  get  an  exact 
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idea  of  what  teaching  is.  Chiselling  the  rude  marble  into  the  finished 
statue,  giving  the  impression  of  the  seal  upon  the  soft  wax,  pouring  wa- 
ter into  an  empty  vessel, — all  these  comparisons  lack  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  likeness.  The  mind  is  indeed,  in  one  sense,  empty,  and  needs 
to  be  filled.  It  is  yielding,  and  needs  to  be  impressed.  It  is  rude,  and 
needs  polishing.  But  it  is  not,  like  the  marble,  the  wax,  or  the  vessel,  a 
passive  recipient  of  external  influences.  It  is  itself  a  living  power.  It  is 
acted  upon  only  by  stirring  up  its  own  activities.  The  operative  upon  mind, 
unlike  the  operative  upon  matter,  must  have  the  active,  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  that  upon  which  he  works.  The  teacher  is  doing  his  work,  only  so 
far  as  he  gets  work  from  the  scholar.  The  very  essence  and  root  of  the 
work  are  in  the  scholar,  not  in  the  teacher.  No  one,  in  fact,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  is  taught  at  all,  except  so  far  as  ho  is  self-taught  The  teacher 
may  be  useful,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  causing  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar.  But  the  one,  indisputable,  vital  thing,  in  all  learning,  is  in  the 
scholar  himself  The  old  Romans,  in  their  word  education,  (educere,  to 
draw  out)  seem  to  have  come  nearer  to  the  true  idea  than  any  other  people 
have  done.  The  teacher  is  to  draw  oui  the  resources  of  the  pupil.  Yet 
even  this  word  comes  short  of  the  exact  truth.  The  teacher  must  put  in, 
as  well  as  draw  out.  No  process  of  mere  pumping  will  draw  out  of  a  child^s 
mind  knowledge  which  is  not  there.  All  the  power  of  the  Socratic  meth- 
od, could  it  be  applied  by  Socrates  himself,  would  be  unavailing  to  draw 
from  a  child's  mind,  by  mere  questioning,  a  knowledge,  for  instance,  of 
chemical  aflinity,  of  the  solar  system,  of  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

What  then  is  teaching  ?  Teaching  is  causing  any  one  to  know.  Now 
no  one  can  be  made  to  know  a  thing,  but  by  the  act  of  his  own  powers. 
His  own  senses,  his  own  memory,  his  own  powers  of  reason,  perception, 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring 
about  this  exercise  of  the  pupil's  faculties.  The  means  to  do  this  are  in- 
finite in  variety.  They  should  be  varied  according  to  the  wants  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  to  be  taught.  One  needs  to  be  told  a  thing ; 
he  learns  most  readily  by  the  ear.  Another  needs  to  use  his  eyes ;  he 
must  see  a  thing,  either  in  the  book,  or  in  nature.  But  neither  eye  nor 
ear,  nor  any  other  sense  or  faculty  will  avail  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, unless  the  power  of  attention  is  cultivated.  Attention,  then,  is  the 
first  act  or  power  of  the  mind  that  must  be  roused.  It  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  progress  in  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  awakening  it  consti- 
tute the  first  step  in  the  educational  art 

When  by  any  means,  facts,  positive  knowledge,  are  once  in  possession 
of  the  mind,  something  must  next  be  done  to  prevent  their  slipping  away. 
You  may  tell  a  class  the  history  of  a  certain  event,  or  you  may  give  them 
a  description  of  a  certain  place,  or  person,  or  you  may  let  them  read  it, 
and  you  may  secure  such  a  degree  of  attention,  that  at  the  time  of  tho 
reading  or  the  description,  they  shall  Jiavo  a  fair,  intelligible  comprehen- 
sion of  what  has  been  described  or  read:  •  The  facts  are  for  the  time 
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actually  in  the  possession  of  the  mind.  Now,  if  the  mind  was,  according 
to  the  old  notion,  merely  a  vessel  to  be  filled,  the  process  would  be  com- 
plete. But  mind  is  not  an  empty  vessel.  It  is  a  living  essence,  with 
|K>wers  and  processes  of  its  own.  And  experience  shows  us,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  cluss  of  undisciplined  pupils,  facts,  even  when  fairly  placed  in* 
the  possession  of  the  mind,  often  remain  there  about  as  long  as  the  shad- 
ow of  a  passing  cloud  remains  upon  the  landscape,  and  make  about  as 
much  impression. 

The  teacher  must  seek  not  only  to  get  knowledge  into  the  mind,  but 
to  fix  it  there.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  the  memory  must  be 
strengthened.  Teaching,  then,  most  truly,  and  in  every  stage  of  it,  is  a 
strictly  couperative  process.  You  cannot  cause  any  one  to  know,  by 
merely  pouring  out  stores  of  knowledge  in  his  hearing,  any  more  than  you 
can  make  his  body  grow  by  spreading  the  contents  of  your  market-basket 
at  his  feet  You  must  rouse  his  power  of  attention,  that  be  may  lay  hold 
of,  and  receive,  and  make  his  own,  the  knowledge  you  ofler  him.  You 
must  awaken  and  strengthen  the  power  of  memory  within  him,  that  he 
may  retain  what  he  receives,  and  thus  grow  in  knowledge,  as  the  body 
by  a  like  process  grows  in  strength  and  muscle.  In  other  words,  learn- 
ing, so  far  as  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  concerned,  is  a  growth ;  and 
teaching,  so  fiu*  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  is  doing  whatever  is  necessary 
to  cause  that  growth. 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  ancients  ob- 
serves that  a  lamp  loses  none  of  its  own  light  by  allowing  another  lamp 
to  be  lit  from  it.  He  uses  the  illustration  to  enforce  the  duty  of  liberal- 
ity in  imparting  our  knowledge  to  others.  Knowledge  he  says,  unlike 
other  treasures,  is  not  diminished  by  giving.  • 

The  illustration  fails  to  express  the  whole  truth.  This  imparting  of 
knowledge  to  others,  not  only  does  not  impoverish  the  donor,  but  it  actu- 
ally increases  his  riches.  Docendo  discimua.  By  teaching  we  learn.  A 
man  grows  in  knowledge  by  the  very  act  of  communicating  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  order  to  communicate  to  the  mind  of  an- 
other a  thought  which  is  in  our  own  mind,  we  must  give  to  the  thought  defi- 
nite shape  and  form.  We  must  handle  it  and  pack  it  up  for  safe  convey- 
ance. Thus  the  mere  act  of  giving  a  thought  expression  in  words,  fixes 
it  more  deeply  in  our  own  minds.  Not  only  so,  we  can,  in  fact,  very 
rarely  be  said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  a  thought  ourselves,  until  by 
the  tongue  or  the  pen  we  have  communicated  it  to  somebody  else.  The 
expression  of  it,  in  some  form,  seems  necessary  to  give  it,  even  in  our 
own  minds,  a  definite  shape  and  a  lasting  impression.  A  man  who  de- 
votes himself  to  solitary  reading  and  study,  but  never  tries  in  any  way  to 
communicate  his  acquisitions  to  the  world,  or  enforce  his  opinions  upon 
others,  rarely  becomes  a  learned  man.  A  great  many  confused,  dreamy 
ideas,  no  doubt,  float  through  the  brain  of  such  a  man.  But  he  has  little 
exact  and  reliable  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  sort  of  indolent, 
listless  absorption  of  intellectual  food,  that  tends  to  idiocy.    I  knew  a 
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person  oncfc,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  having  no  taste  for 
social  intercourse,  and  no  material  wants  to  be  supplied,  which  might 
have  required  the  active  exercise  of  his  powers,*  gave  hitusclf  up  entirely 
to  solitary  reading,  as  a  sort  of  luxurious  sclf-indulgcnce.  He  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  all  day  long,  day  after  day,  devouring  one  book  after 
another,  until  he  became  almost  idiotic  by  the  process,  and  he  tinally  died 
of  softening  of  the  brain,  llad  he  been  compelled  to  use  his  mental  ac- 
quisitions in  earning  his  bread,  or  had  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him 
to  use  them  in  the  instructien  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  he  might 
have  become  not  only  a  useful,  but  a  learned  man. 

We  see  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  and  one  reason  why  persons  so  engaged  usually  love  their 
work,  is  the  benefit  which  they  find  in  it  for  themselves.  I  s|)eak  here, 
not  of  the  spiritual,  but  of  the  intellectual  benefit  By  the  process  of 
teaching  others,  they  are  all  the  while  learning.  This  advantage  in  their 
case  is  all  the  greater,  because  it  advances  them  in  a  kind  of  knowledge 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  men  are  wont  to 
become  passive  and  stationary.  In  ordinary  worldly  knowledge,  our 
necessities  make  us  active.  The  intercourse  of  business  and  of  pleasure 
even,  makes  men  keen.  On  these  subjects  we  are  all  the  while  ban<lying 
thoughts  to  and  fro,  we  are  accustomed  to  give  as  well  as  tiike,  and  ho  we 
keep  our  intellectual  armor  bright,  and  our  thoughts  well  defined,  l^ut 
in  regard  to  growth  in  scriptural  knowledge,  we  have  a  tendency  to  be 
mere  passive  recipients,  like  the  young  man  just  referred  to.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  we  hear  good,  instructive,  orthodox  discourses,  but  there  is 
no  active  putting  forth  of  our  own  powers  in  giving  out  what  we  tluis 
take  in,  and  so  we  never  make  it  effectually  our  own.  The  al>sor>>ing 
process  goes  on,  and  yet  we  make  no  growth.  The  quiescent  audience  is 
a  sort  of  exhaasted  receiver,  into  which  the  stream  from  tlie  pulpit  is  pe- 
rennially playing,  but  never  making  it  full.  Let  a  man  go  bark  and  ask 
himself,  what  actual  scriptural  knowledge  have  I  gained  by  tlie  sermons 
of  the  last  six  months  ?  Wliat  in  fact  do  I  retain  in  my  mind,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  the  sermons  I  heard  only  last  Sabbath  ?  So  far  as  the  hearing 
of  sermons  is  concerned,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  may  perliaps  be  no 
better  off  than  other  hearers.  But  in  regard  to  general  growth  in  Biblical 
knowledge,  he  advances  more  rapidly  than  his  fellow  worshippers,  bo- 
cause  the  exigencies  of  his  class  compel  him  to  a  state  of  mind  the  very 
opposite  of  this  passive  recipiency.  lie  Is  obliged  to  be  all  tlie  while,  not 
only  learning,  but  putting  his  acquisitions  into  definite  shape  for  use, 
and  the  very  act  of  using  these  acquisitions  in  teaching  a  clasn,  fixes  them 
in  his  own  mind,  and  makes  them  more  surely  his  own. 

I  have  used  this  instance  of  the  Sabbath-sr;hofjI  teaclier  because  it 
enforces  an  important  hint  already  given,  as  to  the  mo<le  of  tifirliitig. 
Some  teachers,  especially  in  Sabbath-schools,  seem  to  be  nnibitious  U)  do 
a  great  deal  of  talking.  The  measure  of  .their  success,  in  their  own  eywi, 
is  their  ability  to  keep  up  a  continued  stream  of  Ulk  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  hour.    This  is  of  course  better  than  the  emliamaalwy;  %\kx\n^ 
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sometime^  seen,  where  neither  teacher  nor  scholar  has  anything  to  say. 
But  at  the  best,  it  is  only  pouring  into  the  exhausted  receiver  enacted 
over  again.  We  can  never  be  reminded  too  often,  that  there  is  no  teach- 
ing except  so  fur  as  there  is  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
The  mind  receiving  must  reproduce  and  give  back  what  it  gets.  This  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  making  any  knowledge  really  our  own. 
The  very  best  teaching  I  have  ever  seen,  has  been  where  the  teacher  ♦ 
said  comparatively  little.  The  teacher  was  of  course  brimfull  of  the  sub- 
ject lie  could  give  the  needed  information  at  exactly  the  right  pointy 
and  in  the  right  quantity.  But  for  every  word  given  by  the  teacher 
there  were  many  words  of  answering  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.     Youthful  minds  under  such  tutelage  grow  apace. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  and  difficult  achievement  in  the  educational  art,  to 
get  young  persons  thus  to  bring  forth  their  thoughts  freely  for  examina- 
tion and  correction.  A  pleasant  countenance  and  a  gentle  manner,  invit- 
ing and  inspiring  confidence,  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  But» 
whatever  the  means  for  accomplishing  this  end,  the  end  itself  is  indis- 
pensable. The  scholar's  tongue  must  be  unloosed,  as  well  as  the  teacher's. 
The  scholar's  tlioughts  must  be  broached  as  well  as  the  teacher's.  Indeed, 
the  statement  needs  very  little  qualification  or  abatement,  that  a  scholar 
has  learned  nothing  from  us  except  what  he  has  expressed  to  us  again  in 
words.  The  teacher  who  is  accustomed  to  harangue  his  scholars  with  a 
continuous  stream  of  words,  no  matter  how  full  of  weighty  meaning  his 
words  may  be,  is  yet  deceiving  himself.  If  he  thinks  that  his  scholars  are 
materially  benefited  by  his  intellectual  activity,  unless  it  is  so  guided  as 
to  awaken  and  exercise  theirs.  If,  aRer  a  suitable  period,  he  will  honestly 
examine  his  scholars  on  the  subjects,  on  \^4iich  he  has  himself  been  so 
productive,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  only  pouring  water  into  a  seive. 
Teaching  can  never  be  this  one-sided  process.  Of  all  the  things  we  at- 
tempt, it  is  the  one  most  essentially  and  necessarily  a  cooperative  process. 
There  must  be  the  joint  action  of  the  teacher's  mind  and  the  scholar's 
mind.  A  teacher  teaches  at  all,  only  so  far  as  he  causes  this  co-activo 
energy  of  the  pupil's  mind. 

THE  ART  OP  QUESTIONING. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the  measure  of  a  teacher's  success,  is 
not  what  he  himself  does,  but  what  he  gets  his  scholars  to  do.  In  noth. 
ing  is  this  more  noticeable,  than  in  the  different  modes  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  a  scholar.  One  teacher  will  put  a  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  find  out  exactly  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  subject  the  child  knows, 
and  thereby  encourage  careful  preparation ;  to  give  the  pupil  an  open 
door,  if  he  really  knows  the  subject,  to  express  his  knowledge  in  a  way 
that  will  be  a  satisfaction  and  a  pleasure  to  him  ;  to  improve  his  power 
of  expression,  to  cultivate  his  memory,  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  to 
make  it  more  thorough  and  definite.  Another  teacher  will  put  his  ques- 
tions so  as  to  secure  none  of  these  ends,  but  on  the  contrary  so  as  to 
induce  a  most  lamentable  degree  o{  eaxeVessnesa  and  inaccuracy.    Let  me 
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illustrate  this  pointy  taking  an  example  for  greater  convenience  from  a 
scriptural  subject  Suppose  it  be  a  lesson  upon  Christ*s  tem'ptation,  as 
recorded  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  dialogue  between  teacher 
and  scholar  may  bo  supposed  to  proceed  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

Teaehtr,    Who  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
-  of  the  devil  ? 

Pupil.    Jesos. 

T,  Yes.  Now  when  Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was 
afterward  a what?    How  did  he  feel  after  that ? 

P,     Hungry. 

T.  Tea,  that  is  right.  He  was  afterward  "ahnngered."  Now  then? — the 
next  scholar.  Who  then  came  to  Jesus  and  said,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread  ? 

(Scholar  hesitates.) 

i:     The  t ? 

P,    The  tempter. 

T.  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  was  the  tempter.  Who  do  you  think  was  meant 
by  the  tempter  ? — ^the  devil  ? 

P.    Yes. 

T.  When  a  man  has  fasted,  that  is,  has  eaten  nothing,  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  feels  very  hungry,  would  the  suggestion  of  an  easy  mode  of 
getting  food  be  likely  to  be  a  strong  temptation  to  him,  or  would  it  not? 

P.     It  would. 

T.     Yes,  you  are  right  again.     It  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  him. 

I  need  not  pursue  this  dialogue  further.  The  reader  will  see  at  once 
how  there  may  thus  be  the  appearance  of  quite  a  brisk  and  fluent  recita- 
tion, to  which  however  the  pupil  contributes  absolutely  nothing.  It 
requires  nothing  of  him  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  only  the  most 
indolent  and  profitless  use  of  his  faculties  while  reciting.  lie  could 
hardly  answer  amiss,  unless  he  were  an  idiot,  and  yet  he  has  the  appear- 
ance, and  he  is  oflen  flattered  into  the  belief^  of  having  given  some 
evidence  of  knowledge  and  proficiency. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  the  method  just  exhibited,  is  that  known  as 
the  topical  method.  It  is  the  method  pursued  in  the  higher  classes  of 
schools,  and  among  more  advanced  students.  In  the  topical  method,  tho 
teacher  propounds  a  topic  or  subject,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
but  more  commonly  only  by  a  title,  a  mere  word  or  two,  ,and  then  calls 
upon  the  pupil  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  a  full  and  connected  narration 
or  explanation  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  teacher  himself  would  give,  if 
called  upon  to  narrate  or  explain  it  The  subject  already  suggested,  if 
propounded  topically,  would  be  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

The  first  temptation  of  Jesus. 

Or,  more  fully ;  Narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  first  temptation  of 
Jesus,  and  show  wherein  his  virtue  was  particularly  tried  in  that  trans- 
action. 

The  teacher,  having  propounded  the  subject  clearly  to  the  class,  then 
waits  patiently,  maintaining  silence  himself,  and  requiring  the  members 
of  the  class  to  be  silent  and  attentive,  until  the  pupil  interrogated  is  quito 
through,  not  hurrying  him,  not  interrupting  him,  even  with  miscalled 
helps  and  hints,  but  leaving  him  to  the  free  and  independent  action  of  his 
own  faculties,  m  giving  as  full,  connected,  and  complete  an  account  of  the 
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matter  as  he  can.  When  the  pupil  is  quite  through,  the  teacher  then,  but 
not  before,  makes  any  corrections  or  additional  statements  that  may  seem 
to  be  needed.  In  such  an  exercise  as  this,  the  pupil  finds  the  absolute 
necessity  of  full  and  ample  preparation ;  he  has  a  powerful  and  healthy 
stimulus  thus  to  prepare,  in  the  intellectual  satisfaction  which  one  always 
feels  in  the  successful  discharge  of  any  difficult  task ;  and  he  acquires  a 
habit  of  giving  complete  and  accurate  expression  to  his  knowledge,  by 
means  of  entire  sentences,  and  without  the  help  of  "  catch  words,"  or 
leading-strings  of  any  kind. 

Some  classes,  of  course,  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  carry  out  fully 
the  method  here  explained.  But  there  are  many  intermediate  methods, 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  suited  to  children  in  every  stage  of 
advancement.  Only  let  it  be  understood,  whatever  the  stage,  ^at  the 
object  of  the  recitation  is,  not  to  show  what  the  teacher  can  say  or  do, 
but  to  secure  the  right  thing  being  said  and  done  by  the  pupil. 

To  recur  once  more  to  the  same  subject,  the  temptation  of  Christ  For 
a  very  juvenile  class,  the  questioning  might  proceed  on  this  wise : 

T.     Whore  was  Jesus  led  after  his  baptism? 

P.     lie  was  led  into  the  wilderness. 

T.     By  whom  was  he  led  there  ? 

P.     He  wus  led  by  the  Spirit. 

7".     For  what  purpose  was  he  led  info  the  wilderness  ? 

P,     lie  was  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted. 

T.     By  whom  was  he  to  be  tempted? 

P.     He  was  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil. 

T.     What  bodily  want  was  made  the  means  of  his  first  temptation  • 

If  the  class  is  quite  young,  and  this  question  seems  too  difficult,  the  teacher, 
instead  of  asking  it,  or  alter  asking  it  and  not  getting  a  satisfactory  answer, 
might  say  to  his  class,  that  Jesus  was  fir^Jt  tempted  through  the  6eu^ie  of  hun- 
ger. He  was  very  hungry,  and  the  devil  suggested  to  him  an  improp<*r  means 
of  relieving  himsi>lf  from  the  inconvenience.  He  might  then  go  on  with  some 
such  questions  as  these  : 

T.  What  circumstance  is  mentioned  as  showing  how  very  hungry  he  must 
have  been? 

P,     Ho  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

T.  Mention  any  way  in  which  you  might  be  tempted  to  sin,  if  you  were  suf- 
fering from  hunger  ?  • 

The  foregoing  questions,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  very  simple,  being 
suited  to  scholars  just  advanced  beyond  the  infiint  class.  Yet  no  one  of 
the  questions,  in  its  form  or  terms,  necessarily  suggests  the  answer.  No 
one  of  them  can  be  answered  by  a  mere  **yes"  or  "no."  No  scholar, 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  with  his  book  closed,  can  guess  at  the 
answer  from  the  way  in  which  the  question  is  put  Not  a  question  has 
been  given,  simple  as  they  all  are,  which  does  not  require  at  least  some 
preparation,  and  which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  give  exercise  to  the  pu- 
pil's memory,  his  judgment,  and  his  capacity  for  expression. 

If  the  class  is  more  advanced,  the  questions  may  be  varied,  so  as  to 
task  and  exercise  these  faculties  more  seriously.  For  instance,  the  teacher 
of  a  class  somewhat  older  might  be  imagined  to  begin  the  exercise  thus : 

T.  After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  closes  the  3d  chapter  of  Matthew,  we 
have  an  account  of  several  temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed.     Now,  opea 
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TOUT  books  at  the  4th  chapter  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  how  many  verses  are 
occupied  with  the  narratiye  of  these  temptations,  and  at  what  verse  each  temp- 
iition  begins. 

The  teacher  then  requires  all  the  class  to  search  in  silence,  and  each  one  to 
get  ready  to  answer,  but  let<t  no  answer  be  given  until  all  arc  prepared.  When 
all  have  signified  their  readineits,  some  one  is  designated  to  give  the  answer. 

The  books  being  closed,  the  questioning  begins : 

T,  Name  the  difierent  places  into  which  Jesus  was  taken  to  be  tempted,  and 
the  verse  in  which  each  place  is  named. 

P.  It  is  said  in  the  1st  verse  that  Jesus  was  led  up  into  the  wildoniess ;  in 
the  5th  verse  that  he  was  taken  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  ^et  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple ;  and  in  the  8th  verse,  that  he  was  taken  up  into  an  exceedingly 
high  mountain. 

T.  What  was  the  condition  of  Jesus,  when  the  devil  proposed  his  first 
temptation  t 

P,     He  had  been  fasting  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  he  was  very  hungry. 

I  need  not  multiply  these  illustrations.  I  have  not  made  the  men- 
tirelj  in  vain,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  conyiction  of  these  two  things ;  first,  that  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  part  of  the  teacher's  art,  to  know  how  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  teacher's  ability  is,  not 
so  much  what  he  himself  is  able  to  say  to  the  scholars,  as  the  fulness,  the 
accuracy  and  the  completeness  of  the  answers  which  he  gets  from  them. 

TEACHING  AND  TRAINrfO. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  that  there  may  be  no  possible 
misunderstanding  on  these  elementary  points,  it  seems  proper  that  I 
should  here  explain  briefly  the  difference  between  teaching  and  training, 
two  processes  which  practically  run  into  each  other  a  good  deal,  but  which 
nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  Training  implies  more  or  less 
of  practical  application  of  what  one  ha.s  been  taught.  One  ma}'  be  taught, 
for  instance,  the  exact  forms  of  the  letters  used  in  writing,  so  as  to  know  at 
once  by  the  eye  whether  the  letters  are  formed  correctly  or  not  But  only 
training  and  practice  will  make  him  a  penman.  Training  refers  more  to 
the  formation  of  habits.  A  child  may  be  taught  by  reasoning  the  impor- 
tance of  punctuality  in  coming  to  school.  But  he  is  trained  to  the  habit 
of  punctuality  only  by  actually  coming  to  school  in  good  time,  day  after 
day. 

The  human  machine  on  which  the  teacher  acts,  is  in  its  essential  na- 
ture different  from  the  material  agencies  operated  on  by  other  engineers. 
It  is,  as  I  have  once  and  again  said,  a  living  power,  with  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  its  own.  Constant  care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised,  in  the 
business  of  education,  not  to  be  misled  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  steam  engine  may  go  over  its  appointed  task,  day  after 
day,  the  whole  ye^ir  round,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  have 
no  more  tendency  to  go  than  before  its  first  trip.  Not  so  the  boy.  Going 
begets  going.  By  doing  a  thing  often,  he  acquires  a  facility,  an  inclination, 
a  tendency,  a  habit  of  doing  it  If  a  teacher  or  a  parent  succeeds  in  gut- 
ting a  child  to  do  a  thing  once,  it  will  be  easier  to  get  him  to  do  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  still  easier,  a  third  time. 
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A  teacher  who  is  wise,  when  he  seeks  to  hring  ahout  any  given  change 
in  a  child,  whether  it  bo  intellectual  or  moral,  will  not  ordinarily  attempt 
to  produce  the  change  all  at  once,  and  by  main  force.  Ue  will  not  rely 
upon  extravagant  promises  on  the '  one  side,  nor  upon  scolding,  threats, 
and  violence  on  the  other.  Solomon  hits  the  idea  exactly,  when  he  speaks 
of  **  leading  in  the  way  of  righteousness.**  We  must  take  the  young  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them.  When  we  have  led  them  over  the  ground  once, 
let  us  do  it  a  second  time,  and  then  a  third  time,  and  so  keep  on,  until  we 
shall  have  established  with  them  a  routine,  which  they  wUl  continue  to 
follow  oi  their  own  accord,  when  the  guiding  band  which  first  led  them 
is  withdrawn.     This  is  training. 

The  theory  of  it  is  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  things  to  be  done,  which 
is  generally  admitted,  but  also  in  regard  to  things  to  be  known,  which  is 
often  ignored  if  not  denied.  A  boy,  we  will  say,  has  a  repugnance  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  Perhaps  he  is  particularly  dull  of  comprehension 
on  that  subject  We  shall  not  remove  that  repugnance  by  railing  at  him. 
We  shall  never  make  him  admire  it  by  expatiating  on  its  beauties.  It 
will  not  become  clear  to  his  comprehension  by  our  pouring  upon  it  all  at 
once  a  sudden  and  overpowering  blaze  of  light  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
Such  a  process  rather  confounds  him.  Here  again  let  us  fall  back  upon 
the  method  of  tlie  great  Teacher,  "Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept" We  will  first  patiently  conduct  our  boy  through  one  of  the  sim- 
plest operations  of  arithmetic,  say,  a  sum  in  addition.  The  next  day  we 
will  conduct  him  again  through  the  same  process,  or  through  another  of 
the  same  sort  The  steps  will  gradually  become  familiar  to  his  mind, 
then  easy,  then  clear.  He  learns  first  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  then  the 
rules,  then  the  relations  of  numbers,  then  the  theory  on  which  the  rules 
and  the  practice  are  based,  and  finally,  he  hardly  knows  how,  he  becomes 
an  arithmetician.     He  has  been  trained  into  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 

You  wish  to  teach  a  young  child  how  to  find  a  word  in  a*dictionary. 
You-4give  at  first,  perhaps,  a  verbal  description  of  the  mystery  of  a 
dictionary.  You  tell  him  that,  in  such  a  book,  all  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  letters  with  which  they  begin  ;  that  all  the  words 
beginning  with  the  letter  A  are  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Then  those 
beginning  with  the  letter  B,  then  those  beginning  with  C,  and  so  on ;  you 
tell  him  that  all  the  words  beginning  with  one  letter,  covering  some  one 
or  two  hundred  pages,  are  again  re-arranged  among  themselves  according 
to  the  second  letter  of  each  word,  and  then  again  still  further  re-arranged 
according  to  the  third  letter  in  each,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Arouse  his 
utmost  attention,  and  explain  the  process  with  the  greatest  clearness  that 
words  can  give,  and  then  set  him  to  find  a  word.  See  how  awkward 
will  be  his  first  attempt,  how  confused  his  ideas,  how  little  he  has  really 
understood  what  you  have  told  him.  You  must  repeat  your  directions 
patiently,  over  and  over,  *Mine  upon  line** ;  you  must  take  him  by  the 
hand,  day  after  day,  and  train  him  into  a  knowledge  of  even  so  apparently 
simple  a  thing  as  finding  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 
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Wlule  teaching  and  training  are  thus  distinguishable  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice they  are  well  nigh  inseparable.  At  least,  they  never  should  be  sepa- 
rated. Teaching  has  never  done  its  perfect  work,  until,  by  training,  the 
mind  has  learned  to  run  in  accustomed  channels,  until  it  sees  what  is 
true,  and  feels  what  is  right,  with  a  clearness,  force,  and  promptitude,  which 
come  only  from  long-continued  habit 

Supposing  a  man  to  know  clearly  what  teaching  is,  and  to  have  himself 
the  gift,  how  endless  are  the  modes  by  which  it  is  to  be  exercised !  How 
numerous  are  the  methods  of  doing  even  that  one  function  of  the  teach- 
er's office,  the  hearing  of  recitations  I  It  may  be  well  to  occupy  a  little 
space  in  considering  two  or  three  of  these  modes,  by  way  of  still  farther 
illustraing  the  subject,  and  before  drawing  the  general  conclusion  to 
which  all  these  illustrations  point 

METHODS  OF  HEARINO  RECITATIOXS. 

The  first  that  I  shall  name  is  called  the  concert  method.  This  is 
practiced  chiefly  in  schools  for  very  young  children,  especially  for  those 
who  cannot  read.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  method,  some  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  infant  classes.  The  timid,  who  arc  frightene<l 
by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  when  attempting  to  recite  alone,  are 
thereby  cncourged  to  speak  out,  and  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
with  such  children,  know  that  this  is  no  small,  or  easy,  or  unimportant 
achievement  Another  benefit  of  the  method  is  the  pleasure  it  gives  the 
children.  The  measured  noise  and  motion  connected  with  such  concert 
exercises,  are  particularly  attractive  to  young  children.  Moreover,  one 
good  teacher,  by  the  use  of  this  method,  may  greatly  multiply  his  effi- 
ciency, lie  may  teach  simultaneously  fifty  or  sixty,  instead  of  teaching 
only  five  or  six.  But  in  estimating  this  advantapje,  one  error  is  to  be  guard- 
ed against.  Visitors  often  hear  a  largo  class  of  fifty  or  more  go  through  an 
exercise  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  scholars  have  been  drilled  to  recite  in 
concert,  and  if  such  persons  have  never  been  accustomed  to  investigate 
the  fact,  they  often  suppose  that  the  answers  given  are  the  intelligent 
responses  of  all  the  members  of  the  class.  The  truth  is,  however,  in  very 
many  such  cases,  that  only  some  half-dozen  or  so  really  recite  the  answers 
from  their  own  independent  knowledge.  These  sen'e  as  lea<lers;  tho 
others,  sheep-like,  follow.  Still,  by  frequent  repetition,  even  in  this  l>liMd 
way,  something  gradually  sticks  to  the  memory,  although  the  impression 
is  always  apt  to  be  vague  and  undefined. 

The  method  of  reciting  in  concert  is,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  useful  in 
reciting  rules  and  definition^,  or  other  matters,  where  the  very  words  arc 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  Tho  impression  of  so  large  a  Imdy  of  sound 
upon  the  ear  is  very  strong,  nnd  is  a  great  help  in  the  matter  of  mere 
verbal  recollection.  Children  too  are  very  sympathetic,  and  a  really 
skillful  teacher,  by  the  concert  method,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  cultivating 
the  emotional  nature  of  a  large  class. 

Young  children,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  like  all  other  young 
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animals,  are  by  nature  restless  and  fidgety,  and  like  to  make  a  noise. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  by  a  system  of  rigorous  and  harsh  repression,  to 
restrain  this  restlessness,  and  to  keep  these  little  ones  for  hours  in  such  a 
state  of  decorous  primness  as  not  to  molest  weak  nerves.  But  such  a 
system  of  forced  constraint  is  not  natural  to  children,  and  is  not  a  wise 
method  of  teaching.  Let  the  youngsters  make  a  noise ;  I  had  almost 
said,  the  more  noise  the  better,  so  it  be  duly  regulated.  Let  them  exer- 
cise, not  only  their  lungs,  but  their  limbs,  moving  in  concert,  rising  up, 
sitting  down,  turning  round,  marching,  raising  their  hands,  pointing  to 
objects  to  which  their  attention  is  called,  looking  at  objects  which  are 
shown  to  them.  Movement  and  noise  are  the  life  of  a  child.  They  should 
be  regulated,  indeed,  but  not  repressed.  To  make  a  young  child  sit  still 
and  keep  silence  for  any  great  length  of  time,  is  next  door  id  murder. 
I  verily  believe  it  sometimes  is  murder.  The  health,  and  even  the  lives 
of  these  little  ones,  are  sacrificed  to  a  false  theory  of  teaching.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  torturing  a  child  in  order  to  teach  him.  God  did  not  so 
mean  it.  Only  let  your  teaching  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  his 
young  nature,  and  the  school-room  will  be  to  him  the  most  attractive  spot 
of  all  the  earth.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  the  teacher  of  a  primary 
school  obliged  at  recess  to  compel  her  children  to  go  out  of  doors,  so  much 
more  pleasant  did  they  find  the  school-room  than  the  play-ground. 

Quite  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  concert  method,  is  that  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  called  the  individual  method.  In  this  method,  the 
teacher  examines  one  scholar  alone  upon  the  whole  lesson,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  class  is  completed. 

The  only  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  the  individual  lag- 
gard cannot  screen  his  deficiencies,  as  he  can  when  reciting  in  concert 
lie  cannot  make  believe  to  know  the  lesson  by  lazily  joining  in  with  the 
general  current  of  voice  when  the  answers  are  given.  His  own  individual 
knowledge,  or  ignorance,  stands  out  This  is  clear,  and  so  far  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage. But  ascertaining  what  a  pupil  knows  of  a  lesson,  is  only  one 
end,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important  end  of  a  recitation.  This 
interview  between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  called  a  recitation,  has  many 
ends  besides  that  of  merely  detecting  how  much  of  a  subject  the  pupil 
knows.  A  far  higher  end  is  to  make  him  know  more, —  to  make  perfect 
that  knowledge  which  the  most  faithful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  always  leaves  incomplete. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  individual  method  are  obvious.  It  is  a  great 
waste  of  time.  If  a  teacher  has  a  class  of  twenty,  and  an  hour  to  hear 
them  in,  it  gives  him  but  three  minutes  for  each  pupil,  supposing  there 
are  no  interruptions.  But  we  know  there  always  are  interruptions.  In 
public  schools  the  class  oftener  numbers  forty  than  twenty,  and  the  time 
for  recitation  is  oflener  half  an  hour  than  an  hour.  The  teacher  who 
pursues  the  individual  method  to  its  extreme,  will  rarely  find  himself  in 
possession  of  more  than  one  minute  to  each  scholar.  In  so  brief  a  time, 
very  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  what  the  scholar  knows  of  the  lesson, 
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and  still  less  can  anything  be  done  to  increase  that  knowledge.  More- 
over, while  the  teacher  is  bestowing  his  small  modicum  of  time  upon  one 
scholar,  all  the  other  members  of  the  class  are  idle,  or  worse. 

Teaching,  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  is  that  in  which  labor-saving  and  time- 
saving  methods  are  of  the  greatest  moment  The  teacher  who  is  wise, 
will  aim  so  to  conduct  a  recitation  that,  first,  his  whole  time  shall  be  given 
to  every  scholar ;  and  secondly,  the  scholar's  mind  shall  be  exercised  with 
every  part  of  the  lesson,  and  just  as  much'  when  others  are  reciting,  as 
when  it  is  his  own  time  to  recite.  A  teacher  who  can  do  this  is  teachmg 
every  scholar,  all  the  time,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  no  scholar  but  that 
one. 

■ 

Even  this  does  not  state  the  whole  Case.  A  scholar  in  such  a  class 
learns  more  in  a  given  time,  than  he  would  if  he  were  alone,  and  the 
teacher's  entire  time  were  given  exclusively  to  him.  The  human  mind  is 
wonderfully  quickened  by  sympathy.  In  a  crowd  each  catches,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  an  impulse  from  his  fellows.  The  influence  of  asso- 
ciated numbers,  all  engaged  upon  the  same  thought,  is  universally  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  a  higher  exercise  of  its  powers.  A  mind  that  is  dull, 
lethargic,  and  heavy  in  its  movements,  when  moving  solitanly,  often 
effects,  when  under  a  social  and  sympathetic  impulse,  achievements  that 
are  a  wonder  to  itself. 

The  teacher,  then,  who  knows  how  thus  to  make  a  unit  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils,  really  multiplies  himself  twenty  or  tliirty-fold,  besides  giving 
to  the  whole  class  an  increased  momentum  such  as  always  ^^clongs  to  an 
aggregated  mass.  I  have  seen  a  teacher  instruct  a  class  of  forty  in  such 
a  way,  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  subordinate  end  of  ascertaining 
and  registering  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  how  much  each 
scholar  knows  of  the  lesson  by  his  own  preparation,  and  secondly,  to 
secure,  during  the  whole  hour,  the  active  exercise  and  cooperation  of  each 
individual  mind,  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  social  instinct,  and 
of  a  keenly  awakened  attention.  Such  a  teacher  accomplishes  more  in 
one  hour  than  the  slave  of  the  individual  method  can  accomplish  in  forty 
hours.  A  scholar  in  such  a  class  learns  more  in  one  hour  than  he  would 
learn  in  forty  hours,  in  a  class  of  equal  numbers  taught  on  the  other  plan. 
Such  teaching  is  labor-saving  and  time-saving,  in  their  highest  perfection, 
employed  upon  the  noblest  of  ends. 

OBSERViyO  A  PROPER  ORDER  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  FACULTIES. 

But  besides  Jthese  questions  of  methods,  there  are  other  and  higher 
questions,  growing  out  of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. One  of  these  relates  to  the  observance  of  a  proper  order  in  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  mistake  on  this  point  leads 
often  to  a  sad  waste  of  time,  even  where  it  does  not  cause  a  mischievous 
perversion  of  ideas.  Education  may  be  defined  to  be  the  process  of  de- 
veloping in  due  order  and  proportion  all  the  good  and  desirable  parts  of 
human  nature.    On  this  point   all  educators  are  substantially  agreed. 
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Another  truth,  to  which  there  is  a  general  theoretical  assent,  is  that,  in 
the  order  in  which  wo  develope  the  faculties,  we  should  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  nature,  cultivating  in  childhood  those  faculties  which  seem  most 
naturally  to  flourish  in  childish  years,  and  reserving  for  maturcr  years 
the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  which  in  the  order  of  nature  do  not  show 
much  vigor  until  near  the  age  of  manhood,  and  which  require  for  their 
full  development  a  general  ripening  of  all  the  other  powers.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  human  being  is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  a  plant  There 
is  one  stage  of  growth  suitable  for  the  appearance  and  maturity  of  the 
leaf,  another  for  the  flower,  a  third  for  the  fruit,  and  still  a  fourth  for  the 
perfected  and  ripened  seed. 

The  analogy  has  of  course  m%|iy  limitations.  In  the  human  plant,  for 
instance,  one  class  of  faculties,  after  maturing,  does  not  disappear  in  order 
to  make  place  for  another  class,  as  the  flower  disappears  before  there  can 
be  fruit  Nor,  again,  is  any  class  of  faculties  wanting  altogether  until  the 
season  for  their  development  and  maturity.  The  faculties  all  exist  to- 
gether, leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  at  the  same  time,  but  each  has  its  own 
best  time  for  ripening. 

While  these  princi{)lc3  have  received  the  general  assent  of  educators, 
there  has  been  a  wide  divergence  among  them  as  to  some  of  the  practical 
applications.  Which  faculties  do  most  naturally  ripen  early  in  life,  and 
which  late  in  life  ? 

According  to  my  own  observation,  the  latest  of  the  human  powers  in 
maturing,  as  it  is  the  roost  consummate,  is  the  Judgment  Next  in  the 
order  of  maturity,  and  next  also  in  majesty  and  excellence,  is  the  Reason- 
ing power.  Kcason  is  minister  to  the  judgment,  furnishing  to  the  latter 
materials  for  its  action,  as  all  the  other  powers,  memory,  fancy,  imagina- 
tion, and  so  forth,  are  ministers  to  reason,  and  supply  it  with  its  mate- 
rials. The  reasoning  power  lacks  true  vigor  and  muscle,  the  judgment  is 
little  to  be  relied  on,  until  we  approach  manhood.  Nature  withholds  from 
these  faculties  an  earlier  development,  for  the  very  reason,  apparently, 
that  they  can  ordinarily  have  but  scanty  materials  for  action  until  after 
the  efflorescence  of  the  other  faculties.  The  mind  must  first  be  well  filled 
with  knowledge,  which  the  other  faculties  have  gathered  and  stored,  be- 
fore reason  and  judgment  can  have  full  scope  for  action. 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  the 
earliest  of  all  the  faculties  to  bud  and  blossom,  is  the  Memory.  Children 
not  only  commit  to  memory  with  ease,  but  they  take  actual  pleasure  in  it 
Tasks,  under  which  the  grown  up  man  recoils  and  reels,  the  child  will 
assume  with  light  heart,  and  execute  without  fatigue.  Committing  to 
memory,  which  is  repulsive  drudgery  to  the  man,  is  the  easiest  of  all  tasks 
to  the  child.  More  than  this.  The  things  fixed  in  the  memory  of  child- 
hood are  seldom  forgotten.  Things  learned  later  in  life,  not  only  are 
learned  with  greater  difficulty,  but  more  rapidly  disappear.  I  recall 
instantly  and  without  effort,  texts  of  Scripture,  hymns,  catechisms,  rules 
of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  scraps  of  poetry  and  of  dafisic  autborSp 
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vith  which  I  became  ikmiliar  when  a  boy.  But  it  is  a  labor  of  Ucrculcs 
for  me  to  repeat  by  memory  anything  acquired  since  attaining  the  ago  of 
manhood.  The  Creator  seems  to  have  arranged  an  order  in  the  natural 
development  of  the  faculties  for  this  very  purpose,  that  in  childhood  and 
youth  we  may  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  accumulation  of  materials  in 
oar  intellectual  storehouse.  Now  to  reverse  this  process,  to  occupy  the 
immature  mindof  childhood  chiefly  with  the  cultivation  of  faculties 
which  are  of  later  growth,  and  actually  to  put  shackles  and  restraints 
upon  the  memory,  nicknaming  and  ridiculing  all  memoriter  exorcises 
as  parrot  performances,  is  to  ignore  one  of  the  primary  facts  of  human 
nature.     It  is  to  be  wiser  than  God. 

Another  faculty  that  shoots  up  into  full  growth  in  the  very  morning 
and  spring-time  of  life,  is  Faith.  I  speak  here,  of  course,  not  of  reli- 
gious faith,  but  of  the  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  loads  a  child  to 
believe  instinctively  whatever  is  told  him.  That  we  all  do  thus  believe, 
until  by  slow  and  painful  experience  we  learn  to  do  otherwise,  needs  no 
demonstration.  Everybody's  experience  attests  the  fact.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  the  existence  and  maturity  of  this  faculty  in  early  childhood 
is  a  most  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  nature.  How  slow  and  tedious 
would  be  the  first  steps  in  knowledge,  were  the  child  born,  as  some  teachers 
seem  trying  to  make  him,  a  sceptic,  that  is,  with  a  mind  which  refuses  to 
receive  anything  as  true,  except  what  it -has  first  proved  by  experience 
and  reason !  On  the  contrary,  how  much  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
expedited,  during  these  years  of  helplessness  and  dependency,  by  this 
spontaneous,  instinctive  faith  of  childhood.  The  same  infinite  wisdom 
and  love,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  provide  for  the  helpless  infant  a 
father  and  mother  to  care  for  it,  provide  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
fantas mind  that  instinctive  principle  or  power  of  faith,  which  alone  makes 
the  father's  and  mother's  love  efiicacious  towards  its  intellectual  growth 
and  development  Of  what  use  were  parents  or  teachers,  in  instructing 
a  child  which  required  proof  for  every  statement  that  father,  mother,  or 
teacher  gives  ?  llow  cruel  to  force  the  confiding,  young  heart  into  pro- 
mature  scepticism,  by  compelhng  him  to  hunt  up  reasons  for  everything, 
when  he  has  reasons,  to  him  all-sufficient,  in  the  fact  that  father,  mother 
or  teacher,  told  him  so  ? 

It  may  seem  trifling  to  dwell  so  long  upon  these  elementary  points. 
Yet  there  are  wide-spread  plans  of  education  which  violate  every  princi- 
ple here  laid  down.  Educators  and  systems  of  education,  enjoying  the 
highest  popularity,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  theory,  at  least  they  tacitly 
act  upon  the  theory,  that  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  to  be  developed  is 
the  reasoning  power.  Indeed,  they  are  not  far  from  asserting  that  tha 
whole  business  of  education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  this  power,  and 
they  bend  accordingly  their  main  energies  upon  training  young  children 
to  go  through  certain  processes  of  reasoning,  so  called.  They  require  a 
child  to  prove  everything  before  receiving  it  as  true,  to  reason  out  a  rule 
for  himself  for  every  process  in  arithmetic  or  grammar,  to  demonstrate 
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the  multiplication  table  before  daring  to  use  it,  or  to  commit  it  to  memory 
if  indeed  they  do  not  forbid  entirely  its  being  committed  to  memory  afi 
too  parrot-like  and  mechanical  To  commit  blindly  to  memory  precious 
forms  of  truth,  which  the  wise  and  good  have  hived  for  the  use  of  the 
race,  is  poohed  at  as  old  fogyish.  To  receive  as  true  anything  which 
the  child  cannot  fathom,  and  which  he  has  not  discovered  or  demonstrated 
for  himself,  is  denounced  as  slavish.  All  authority  in  teaching,  growing 
out  of  the  age  and  the  reputed  wisdom  of  the  teacher,  all  faith  and  rever- 
ence in  the  learner,  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  his  ignorance  and  depend- 
ence, are  discarded,  and  the  frightened  stripling  is  continually  rapped  on 
the  knuckles,  if  he  does  not  at  every  step  show  the  truth  of  his  allega- 
tions by  what  is  called  a  course  of  reasoning.  Children  reason,  of  course. 
They  should  bo  encouraged  and  taught  to  reason.  No  teacher,  who  is 
wise,  will  neglect  tliis  part  of  a  child's  intellectual  powers.  But  he  will 
not  consider  this  the  season  for  its  main,  normal  development  He  will 
hold  this  subject  fbr  the  present  subordinate  to  many  others.  More- 
over, the  methods  of  reasoning,  which  he  does  adopt,  will  be  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  suited  to  the  nature  of  childhood,  the  results  being  mainly  intui- 
tional, rather  than  the  fruits  of  formal  logic.  To  oblige  a  young  child  to 
go  through  a  formal  syllogystic  statement  in  every  step  in  elementary 
arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  simply  absurd.  It  makes  nothing  plain  to  a 
child's  mind  which  was  not  plain  before.  On  tlfe  contrary,  it  often  makes 
a  muddle  of  what  had  been  perfectly  clear.  What  was  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  intuition,  is  now  in  a  haze,  through  the  intervening  medium  of 
logical  terms  and  forms,  through  which  he  is  obliged  to  look  at  it 

A  primary  teacher  asks  her  class  this  question:  "If  T  can  buy  6  mar- 
bles with  one  penny,  how  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  5  pennies?" 
A  bright  boy  who  should  promptly  answer  "  30 "  would  be  sharply 
rebuked.  Little  eight-year  old  Solon  on  the  next  bench,  has  been  better 
trained  than  that  With  stately  and  solemn  enunciation  he  delivers  him- 
self of  a  performance  somewhat  of  this  sort  *'  If  I  can  buy  6  marbles 
with  1  penny,  how  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  5  pennies  ?  Answer — 
I  can  buy  5  times  as  many  marbles  with  5  pennies  as  I  can  buy  with  1 
penny.  If,  therefore,  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  1  penny,  I  can  buy  6 
times  as  many  marbles  with  5  pennies ;  and  5  times  6  marbles  are  30 
marbles.  Therefore,  if  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  one  penny,  I  can  buy 
80  marbles  with  5  pennies.*' 

And  this  is  termed  reasoning !  And  to  train  children,  by  forced  and 
artificial  processes,  to  go  through  such  a  rigmarole  of  words,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  cultivating  their  reasoning  power  and  of  improving 
their  power  of  expression  1  It  is  not  pretended  that  children  by  such 
a  process  become  more  expert  in  reckoning.  On  the  contrary,  their 
movements  as  ready  reckoners  are  retarded  by  it  Instead  of  learning 
to  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  lightning-like,  by  a  sort  of  intuitional 
process,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  an  expert  accountant,  they  learn 
laboriously  to  stay  their  march  by  a  cumbersome  and  confusing  circum- 
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locutioQ  of  words.  And  the  expenditure  of  time  mnd  toil  needed  to  ic> 
quire  these  formulas  of  expression,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  to 
those  young  mihds  the  mere  dicta  nui^ufrt,  is  justified  on  the  ground 
tlut  the  children,  if  not  learning  arithmetic,  are  learning  to  reason. 

Let  me  not  he  misunderstood.  I  do  not  advocate  the  disuse  of  oxpla- 
nations.  Let  teachers  explain,  let  children  gire  explanations.  Let  the 
rationale  of  the  rarious  processes  through  which  the  child  goes,  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  attention.  But  the  extreme  into  which  some  are  now 
going,  in  primary  education,  is  that  of  giving  too  much  time  to  explana- 
tion and  to  theory,  and  too  little  to  practice.  We  reverse,  too,  the  onlor  of 
nature  in  this  matter.  What  it  now  takes  weeks  and  months  to  make 
clear  to  the  inmiature  understanding,  is  apprehended  at  a  later  day  with 
ease  and  delight  at  the  very  first  statement  There  is  a  clear  and  consis- 
tent philosophy  underlying  this  whole  matter.  It  is  simply  this.  In  the 
healthy  and  natural  order  of  development  in  educating  a  young  mind, 
theory  should  follow  practice,  not  precede  it  Children  learn  tlie  practice 
of  arithmetic  very  young.  They  take  to  it  naturally,  and  learn  it  easily, 
and  become  very  rapidly  expert  practical  accountants,  liui  the  science 
of  arithmetic  is  quite  another  matter,  and  should  not  be  forced  u(H)n 
them  until  a  much  later  stage  in  their  advancement 

To  have  a  really  correct  apprehension  of  the  principle  of  decimal  nota- 
tion, for  instance,  to  understand  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  wo 
might  in  the  same  way  take  any  other  number  than  ten  as  the  ba.se  of  a 
numerical  scale, — that  we  might  increase  for  instance  by  lives,  or  eights, 
or  nines,  or  twelves,  just  as  well  as  by  tens, — all  this  re(]uircs  considera- 
ablc  maturity  of  intellect,  and  some  subtlety  of  reasoning.  Indeed  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  the  pretentious  sciolists,  who  insist  so  much  on 
young  children  giving  the  rationale  of  everything,  have  themselves  ever 
yet  made  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  first  step  in  arithmetical  notation. 
Many  of  them  would  open  their  eyes  were  you  to  tell  them,  for  instance, 
that  the  number  of  fingers  on  your  two  hands  may  be  just  as  correctly 
expressed  by  the  figures  11,  12,  13,  14,  or  15,  as  by  the  figures  ten, — a 
truism  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  generalizjitions 
of  higher  arithmetic  Yet  it  is  up-hill  work  to  make  the  matter  quite 
clear  to  a  beginner.  AVe  may  wisely  therefore  give  our  children  at  first 
an  arbitrary  rule  for  notation.  Wo  give  them  an  equally  arbitrary  rule 
for  addition.  They  accept  these  rules  and  work  upon  them,  and  learn 
thereby  the  practical  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  theory  will  follow  in 
due  time.  When  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practice  and  the  forms  of 
arithmetic,  and  sufficiently  mature  in  intellect,  tliey  awaken  gradually 
and  surely,  and  almost  without  an  efibrt,  to  the  beautiful  logic  which  un- 
derlies the  science. 

How  do  we  learn  language  in  childhood  ?  Is  it  not  solely  on  authority 
and  by  example  ?  A  child  who  lives  in  a  family  where  no  lunguuKo  is 
used  but  that  which  is  logically  and  grammatically  correct,  will  learn  to 
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speak  with  logical  and  grammatical  correctness  long  before  it  is  able  to 
give  any  account  of  the  processes  of  its  own  mind  in  the  n^attcr,  or  indeed 
to  understand  those  processes  when  explained  by  others.  In  other  words;, 
practice  in  language  precedes  theory.  It  should  do  so  in  other  things. 
The  parent  who  should  take  measures  to  prevent  a  child  from  speaking  its 
mother  tongue,  except  just  so  far  and  so  fast  as  it  could  understand  and 
explain  the  subtle  logic  which  underlies  all  language,  would  be  quite  as 
wise  as  the  teacher  who  refuses  to  let  a  child  become  expert  in  practical 
reckoning,  until  it  can  understand  and  explain  at  every  step  the  rationale 
of  the  process, — who  will  not  suffer  a  child  to  learn  the  multiplication 
table  until  it  has  mastered  the  metaphysics  of  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
can  explain  with  the  formalities  of  syllogism  exactly  how  and  why  seven 
times  nine  make  sixty -three. 

These  illustrations  have  carried  me  a  little,  perhaps,  from  my  subject 
But  it  seemed  necessary  to  show  that  I  am  not  beating  the  air.  I  have 
feared  lest  in  our  very  best  schools,  in  the  rebound  from  the  exploded 
errors  of  the  old  system,  we  have  unconsciously  run  into  an  error  in  the 
opposite  extreme. 

My  position  on  the  particular  point  now  under  consideration,  may  be 
summed  up  briefly,  as  follows :  1.  In  developing  the  faculties,  we  should 
follow  the  order  of  nature.  2.  The  faculties  of  memory  and  faith  should 
be  largely  exercised  and  cultivated  in  childhood.  3.  While  the  judgment 
and  the  reasoning  faculty  should  be  exercised  during  every  stage  of  the 
intellectual  development,  the  appropriate  season  for  their  main  develo|>- 
ment  and  culture  is  near  the  close,  rather  than  near  the  beginning,  of  an 
educational  course.  4.  The  methods  of  reasoning  used  with  children 
should  be  of  a  simple  kind,  dealing  largely  in  direct  intuitions,  rather  than 
formal  and  syllogistic  5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  spend  a  largo  amount  of 
time  and  cifort  in  requiring  young  children  formally  to  explain  the  ration- 
ale of  their  intellectual  processes,  and  especially  in  requiring  them  to  give 
such  explanations  before  they  have  become  by  practice  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  processes  themselves. 

I' have  thus  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  Nor- 
mal School  is,  namely,  a  seminary  for  professional  training  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching ;  and,  secondly,  to  show,  with  some  particularity  and 
variety  of  illustration,  what  teaching  is,  in  its  very  root  and  essence  ;  and 
to  make  the  matter  plainer,  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  dillerence  be- 
tween teaching  and  training,  and  to  explain  some  two  or  three  out  of  very 
many  different  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  the  many 
points  that  are  involved  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  Some  distinct 
consideration  of  these  subjects,  which  come  up  continually  for  discussion 
in  a  Normal  School,  seemed  to  bo  the  very  best  line  of  argument  for 
showing  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  To  appreciate  the  full  force 
of  this  argument,  it  would  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  consider  the  vast  array 
of  similar  and  connected  subjects  which  beset  the  teacher's  path,  and 
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whidi  tiiere  is  not  time  now  eren  to  eonmenite.    Let  me  merely  name 
lome  few  of  these  sabjects. 

The  Monitorial  method  of  teaching. 

The  O&techetical  method. 

The  Explanatory  method. 

The  Synthetical  method. 

The  Analytical  method. 

Modes  of  securing  in  a  large  school  all  the  while  something  for  all  the  chil- 
dren to  da. 

Modes  of  teaching  particular  branches :  as  Spelling,  Reading,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Composition,  Drawing,  Pen- 
manship, Vocal  Music,  kc. 

School  apparatus  and  means  for  risible  illustration. 

The  dcTelopment  and  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  observation,  attention, 
nsmory,  associAtion,  conception,  imagination,  kc. 

Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  of  cultivating  hab- 
it5»  of  self-reliance. 

Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction. 

Teaching  with  and  without  books. 

Object  teaching. 

The  formation  of  museums,  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  kc. 

Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  maps,  d^awing^«,  minerals,  &c.,  with 
other  schools. 

School  examinations.  Their  object,  and  the  different  modes  of  conducting 
them. 

School  celebrations,  festivals,  and  excursions. 

The  daily  preparation  which  a  teacher  should  make  for  schooL 

Circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  his  work. 

Requi-sites  for  success  in  teaching. 

Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  new  schooL 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  admitting  new  scholars. 

Making  an  order  of  exercises. 

Making  a  code  of  rules. 

Keeping  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

Duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  and  to  school  directors. 

Opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influences. 

Modes  of  cultivating  among  children  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence, 
Snd  other  virtues. 

Modes  of  preventing  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  and  other  vices. 

Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person,  neatness  of  dress,  courtesy  of  lan- 
guage, and  gentleness  of  manners. 

Modes  of  preser\'ing  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  defacement. 

Keeping  the  school-room  in  proper  condition  as  to  temperature  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Length  of  school  day. 

Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

Games  to  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  at  recess. 

Modes  of  preventing  tardiness. 

Causes  by  which  the  health  of  children  at  school  is  promoted  or  injured. 

Modes  of  establishing  the  teacher's  authority. 

Morles  of  securing  the  scholar's  affections. 

Mode  of  treating  refractory  children. 

Modes  of  bringing  forward  dull,  backward  children. 

Modes  of  preventing  whispering. 

The  use  of  emulation. 

Prizes  and  rewards. 

But  I  pause.    The  very  enumeration  of  such  a  list,  it  .seems  to  me, 
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shows  of  itself^  with  overwhelming  force,  how  urgent  is  the  necessity 
that  ^he  teacher  should  have  a  time  *and  an  institution  for  considering 
them,  and  for  obtaining  in  regard  to  them  definite,  well  settled  views. 
Some  of  these  questions  come  up  for  practical  decision  every  day  of  a 
teacher*s  life,  and  they  are  of  too  serious  import  to  be  left  to  the  unpre 
meditated  exigencies  of  the  moment  of  execution.  In  a  Normal  School  the 
novice  hears  these  subjects  discussed  by  teachers  and  professors  of  learn- 
ing and  experience,  and  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  general  usage 
of  the  most  successful  members  of  the  profession.  He  enters  upon  his 
important  and  responsible  work,  not  only  fortified  with  safeguards  against 
mistake,  but  furnished  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  reduces  to  a 
minimum  his  chances  of  failure,  and  increases  to  almost  a  certainty  his 
chances  of  success. 


AMERICAN  ETHX0L06T. 

A  PAPER  ON  A  GENERAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDT  OF  AMERICAN 

ANTIQUITIES. 


Written  in  NoTcmber,  1865,  and  eonunnnlcated  to  the  U.  8.  Commiarioner  oi  Education,  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Matile,  late  Profeflsor  of  La«  in  Neufchatcl,  Switierland,  in  April,  18G7. 

The  love  for  historical  traditions  brought  to  this  country  by  its 
colonists,  has  been  continually  fostered  up  to  our  days.  One  of  the 
first  occupations  of  those  settlors,  was  to  put  in  writings  the  abri<lgiMl 
history  of  their  ancestors,  leaving  to  their  children,  the  care  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  their  posterity.  By  doing  so,  they  obeyed  a  law  traced 
by  God*s  finger  in  the  human  heart.  Man  does  not  like  wholly  to 
die :  he  finds  pleasure  in  erecting  to  himself,  whilst  living,  a  monu- 
ment in  the  memory  of  liis  successors,  who,  in  their  tuni  are  anxious 
to  seek  their  own  history  in  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  com- 
pare their  creeds  with  theirs,  their  tastes  with  their  habits,  their  hopes 
with  their  destinies. 

The  study  of  history  is  every  way  grand  :  its  usefulness  is  demon- 
strated by  this  truth,  that  both  peoples  and  individuals  who  care  lit- 
tle about  their  ancestors,  are  very  near  being  in  their  turn  forgotten 
by  their  descendants. 

After  our  first  settlers  had  perpetuated  by  written  animls  the 
memory  of  their  predecessors,  their  successors  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  colonial  period ;  and  now  they  are  working  in  a 
much  wider  field,  not  limiting  themselves  to  the  history  of  their  own 
race  alone  in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  but  making  frecjuent  excur- 
sions into  the  domain  of  others,  and  of  classical  antiquity. 

A  very  extensive  literature  shows  to  what  degree  the  taste  for 
historical  studies  is  now  prevalent  with  us,  and  how  much  more  has 
been  done  in  those  branches,  both  by  individual  labor  and  spirit  of 
association.  Again,  there  is  with  us  no  State,  which  has  not  its  his- 
torical society.     Many  a  county  and  town  even  has  one  of  its  own. 

At  the  beginning,  history  was  limited  to  monographs ;  its  objects 
were  individuals,  families,  groups  of  families ;  th<»n  came  the  towns, 
the  counties,  the  colonies  and  the  States ;  this  being  a  coiiHequ(*nc«! 
of  the  natural  course  of  things,  which  leads  us  first  to  prcM^ec^l  from 
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the  particular  to  the  more  gcnoral.  The  value  of  such  monographs 
call  hardly  be  over-estimatt  d  ;  for  through  them,  the  historianljrings 
together  the  mati-riaU  he  needs  for  the  coiistrucliou  of  his  edifice. 
Indeed,  for  want  of  sufficient  m«>nograplis,  nmuy  aii  author  has  cre- 
ated both  incompk'tc  and  en-oneous  »}stems. 

By  the  side  of  historical  societies  proper,  otlicr  auxiliary  associa- 
tions have  started  up,  making  statistics,  geography  and  ethnology, 
the  special  objects  of  their  inve^tigations, 

EthnoIo*ry  which  was  formerly  treated  as  an  appendix  to  geogra- 
phy, has  now  become  a  science  in  itself,  thanks  to  newly  adopted 
methods,  to  numerou-i  materials  recently  found,  and  finally  to  philo- 
logical and  historical  researches,  which  have  led  the  investigators  to 
give  more  importance  to  the  scientific  study  of  man,  considered  both 
as  an  organic  iK'ing  and  a  member  of  the  human  family. 

From  that  study,  two  branches  have  arisen,  namely,  ethnology 
projHir  and  what  might  be  called  anthropo-geography ;  the  latter 
treating  of  questions  referring  to  the  origin  and  unity  of  mankind,  di- 
versity of  races,  their  cn)ss  breeds,  the  physical  gra<lations  they 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  countries  in  which  they  live 
and  the  conditions  of  existence  which  they  obey ;  ethnology,  on  the 
other  hand,  looking  merely  on  peoples  as  upon  societies  formed  and 
kept  together  by  the  same  moral  bonds,  namely,  religion,  worship, 
language,  laws,  customs. 

America  has  afcom[)lished  a  large  part  in  that  etudy,  especially  in 
investigating  the  dialects  and  habits  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans, who  are  still  living  on  our  soil,  but  who  are  disappearing  with 
such  rapidity,  that  after  a  century  hence,  there  will  remain  but  scan- 
ty and  scalt(T(»d  vestiges  of  their  race.  The  least  we  can  do  for 
them,  doomed  as  they  are,  to  a  total  and  speedy  destruction  by  us, 
who  are  the  involuntary  tools  of  their  extinction,  is  to  collect  materi- 
als for  theii  biography. 

Is  there  any  direct  connection  between  them  and  those  whom  we 
call  the  aborigines?  This  is  a  question  still  unsettled,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  which  will  be  the  reward  of  persevering  and  well  conducted 
studies.  One  of  the  means  of  attaining  that  end,  is  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  our  Indian  tribes  whilst  they  exist ;  and  another, 
to  devote  ourselves  with  ardor  and  method  to  the  investigation  of 
the  antiquities  left  on  our  soil  by  its  first  occupants.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  our  country  does  not  merely  embrace  the  period  from  its 
discovery  or  settlement  by  European  colonists,  but  also,  the   tribes 
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which  they  found,  and  their  pretlcccssord  who  ore  now  considered  by 

many  a^  wholly  extinct. 

Archeology  is  the  most  faithful  guide  for  the  history  of  ancient 
times.  Indeed  the  study  of  the  ancient  inoniiinents  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  nations  to  which  thf»y  belong,  tlu'ir  origin,  religion 
and  worship  ;  their  govenunent,  their  i)i*ogn'Sfl  in  the  useful  sciences 
their  manners  both  in  public  and  private  life;  in  a  wonl,  with  their 
\vhole  social  state.  The  more  the  jwople  whom  we  wish  to  know,  is 
Avrapt  up  in  obscurity,  the  more  cagur  we  are  to  di^^pel  the  clouds. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  antiquities  left  by  the  aborigines  of 
this  country,  will  attract  Jis  much  attention  as  those  of  P^gypt,  and 
after  finding  the  key  thereof,  we  shall  discover  more  astonishing  and 
j)erhaps  as  ancient  data  as  those  revealed  to  us  on  the  shores  of  the 

■ 

Isiile.     Time  will  give  us  our  Champollion,  and  with  him  the  ulpha- 
\}ei  of  our  inscriptions. 

The  field  is  large  indeed,  but  let  us  not  Ix*  discouragcMl  at  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  relatively  small  number  of  laborers.  Let  us  strive  to 
send  into  it  as  many  reapers  as  are  required.  A  rich  harvest  will  re- 
gard our  efforts :  we  have  before  us  the  architecture  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  our  soil,  their  statues,  bas-reliefs  pictuns,  engravings 
on  stones  and  vases ;  religious,  military  and  civil  implements,  inscrip- 
tions. No  relics  of  those  cincient  agos  should  be  n(»glecte(l.  Conunon 
and  coarse  as  many  of  them  may  appear,  they  all  bear  testimony  to 
some  fact. 

True,  science  is  bound  by  no  political  limits,  and  no  nation  has  th<' 
right  of  arrogating  an  exclusive  field  for  its  investipitions.  Still,  it 
is  natural  that  American  archeology  should  be  more  part'cularly  a 
field  for  Americans  and  engage  their  ert[)eeial  att(*ntion.  This  is  our 
scientific  Monroe  doctrine.  Had  we  been  more  vigilant  and  jealous 
of  our  own  antiquities,  we  would  have  prevented  many  a  loss :  oiir 
collections  would  be  more  complete,  and  we  would  not  be  compelled 
to  go  to  Europe  to  study  what  carelessness  on  our  part  has  allowed 
her  savants  to  bear  away  with  them  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  but  a  few  archeologieal  societies,  but  they 
all  have  been  laboring  according  to  their  means,  and"  the  greater  or 
less  duration  of  their  existence.  Again,  besides  them,  we  have  men 
who,  by  their  long  and  devoted  labors,  luive  justly  acquired  a  uni- 
versal reputation  ;  they  have  investigjited  the  soil  and  promoted  sci- 
ence by  their  collections  and  publications.  The  Smithsonian  Confri- 
buttons  to  knowledge  and  Reports,  show  likewise  how  much  that 
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Institution  lias  done  and  w  still  doing  for  the  benefit  of  archeological 
science. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  urgent  to  promote  the  i<lea  of  carefully 
collecting  our  auti(iiiiti<*s;  of  putting  them  to;j:ether,  and  bringing  them 
within  the  reach  of  tiie  eonnuunity.  Let  us  ai>ply  ourselves  to  show 
the  people  the  value  of  such  collections,  that  they  may  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  and  contribute  to  their  development. 

It  is  not  only  to  history  that  archeology  and  ethnology  render  use- 
ful services  ;  they  are  also  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  lacustrian  antiquities  dis- 
covered over  30  yeai's  since  in  Switzerland,  have  given  a  new  inter- 
est to  the  objects  of  art  left  by  the  Indians.  Both  kinds  of  antitpii- 
ties  carefully  collected  in  the  Museums  of  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
will  allow  the  investigators  to  compare  the  analogous  periods  of  the 
intellectual  developnifiit  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  both  conti- 
nents. It  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  ge- 
ology, which  teaches  us  the  relative  age  of  the  fossil  plants  and  ani- 
mals, to  assist  us  in  critically  determining  the  chronology  of  the  hu- 
man races  which  have  succeeded  each  other.  Let  only  the  geologists 
])rove  that  the  Iwnes,  pottery,  utensils,  &c.,  they  have  found  in  some 
bed-j,  are  cotemporary  with  the  latter,  and  were  not  introduced  thei*e- 
in  long  after,  under  the  influence  of  some  cause,  perhaps  yet  entirely 
unknown.  lie  it  as  it  may,  the  lacustrian  antiquities  of  Switzerland 
have  led  to  the  idea,  that  where  historical  documents  are  wanting, 
the  assistance  of  natundists  may  be  called  for.  This  explains  the 
presence  in  geological  Museums  of  archeological  objects  found  in  the 
beds  alx)ve  referred  to. 

Wo  have  societies  which  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  arche- 
ology.  Science  Is  greatly  indebted  to  them;  but  few  as  they  are,  and 
with  but  limited  means,  they  are  unable  to  achieve  what  they  would 
do  in  other  circumstances.  AMiat  I  have  said  of  monographs,  appli(  s 
to  them  ;  they  are  the  necessary  foundations  to  a  larger  edifice  yet 
to  come,  for  we  need  a  general  American  Archeologico-Ethnologicid 
Society,  embracing  the  whole  continent ;  the  special  object  of  which 
would  be  the  study  of  the  aborigines  through  their  reUcs,  and  their 
eventual  reljitions  with  the  Indiims. 

Such  an  association  would  extend  ever  a  ground,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  private  societies  to  cover.  It  would  be  endowed  with 
means  euflicient  to  accomplish  its  grand  object ;  for,  in  our  coimtiy, 
pecuniary  aid  is  not  long  wanting  after  the  people  have  become  satis- 
fied that  it  will  be  applied  in  an  intelligent  manner  to  a  useful  and 
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iuiti<mal  parposc.  Nor  would  it  lack  in  men ;  for  many  have  given 
eTidence  by  their  zeal,  their  science  and  continuous  labors,  of  their 
3.1)ility  to  become  the  architects  and  sustahiers  of  the  cdilice  I  pro- 
X>ose  to  erect 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  such  a  general  society  would  be  to  pro- 

X3iote  associations  of  the  same  character  in  all  the  States.     A  State 

Society  would  in  its  turn  endeavor  to  find  out  in  every  county  an  in- 

'telligent  and  active  corresjwndent,  whose  special  mission  would  bo  to 

inform  the  State  Society  of  all  discoveries  made  on  or  in  the  soil : 

"^  fumi5h  in  its  behalf  a  list  of  idl   the  curiosities  worthy  of  notice 

^)Ossessed  either  by  private  individuals  or  public  institutions,  and  to 

*jend  a  copy  or  at  least  the  title  of  all  the  works,  pamphlets,  paper;*, 

^c^  published  within   the  limits  of  the  county.     Once  a  year,  the 

State  Society  would  publish  its  proceedings,  and  an   abstract,  if  not 

the  whole,  of  the  papers  received  from  its  correspondent.^. 

A  frequent  intercourse  of  those  State  Societies  with  the  general 
society,  would  enable  the  latter  to  publish  every  year  a  condensed 
annual  of  all  re-earclies  and  discoveries  made  in  the  domain  of  an- 
tiquity. ITow  much  benefit  archeologists  would  derive  from  such 
frequent  communications  between  those  societies  and  others  of  the 
Same  kind  ;  how  much  their  work  would  be  facilitated,  their  publi- 
cations rendered  more  complete  and  useful,  it  is  eixfij  to  comprehend. 

Centralization  is  an  evil  when  it  goes  so  fan  as  to  impair  the  ])arts 
of  the  body,  be  it  political  or  scientific.  It  is  beneficial  on  the  con- 
trary, when  instead  of  atrophying  them,  it  imparts  to  them  life  and 
brings  them  in  closer  connection  with  each  other. 

A  general  society,  as  I  understand  it,  would  encourage  private  in- 
vestigations, combine  individual  and  collective  action  and  remove*  any 
idea  of  monopolizing  the  labors  of  others  engaged  in  the  field  of 
Science. 

Here  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  in  Switzerland,  my 
former  country.  Cantonal  or  State  historical  Societies  had  existed 
there  for  over  a  century,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  into 
the  structure,  an  element  which  was  to  better  brace  the  different  parts 
thereof,  and  thus  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  whole  edifice ;  and 
a  general  historical  society  was  accordingly  created,  among  the  found- 
ers of  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be.  That  institution  has  never 
impeded  the  course  of  its  sister  societies,  which  not  only  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  full  liberty  of  action  and  have  prospered,  but 
also  have  increased  in  numbers. 

Archeology  should  be  made  popular  through  all  the  means  within 
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the  reach  of  societies,  such  as  publications  and  lectured.  Printed  in- 
structions, given  by  a  common  uuderbtoudiug,  should  show  the  peo- 
ple the  importance  of  archeology,  the  mode  of  searching  and  survey- 
ing the  t^oil,  of  keeping,  collecting,  reproducing  and  packing  up  the 
objects  found.  AVell  onlained  exhibitions  of  the  latter,  would  greats 
ly  contribute  to  that  end,  and  lead  people  to  present  such  curiosities, 
which  arc  kept  in  families  where,  isolated  as  they  are,  they  have 
hut  little  value  ;  wliil»t  being  a  part  of  a  collection,  they  would  gain 
in  im|jortanc'e  and  increa--e  that  of  the  specimens  by  the  side  of  which 
they  would  find  a  proper  place. 

Casts  from  originals  not  being  at  all  times  caaj  to  make,  photo- 
graphy has  been  often  resorted  to  for  the  reproduction  of  specimen 
types  found  with  us.  By  the^'e  means  mid  others,  the  comparison 
between  the  mental  development  of  the  primitive  hihabiiants  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  this  country  at  analogous  periods,  has  been  facilitated. 
We  see  from  the  Smithsonian  Beports  that  the  Institution  of  tliat 
name,  desiring  to  add  to  its  collections  all  the  materials  that  might 
throw  any  light  on  the  physical  type,  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  country,  has  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  missionaries,  the  f-uperin- 
tendents  of  the  Indian  Departments,  tlie  agents  residing  among  the 
Indians,  and  travellers  in  general,  to  make  for  that  puiix)se  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  photography. 

But,  great  as  are  the  services  rendered  by  this  art,  its  impressions 
lack  many  of  the  advantages  furnished  by  casts,  which  reproduce  the 
facsimile  of  the  originals  on  their  form,  size,  and  color.  Therefore, 
while  fully  approving  the  use  of  [photography  in  many  instances,  1 
would  quite  earnestly  recommend  tlie  moulding  of  original  speci- 
mens or  even  copies,  in  plaster  of  Paris,  cement  or  other  like  materi- 
al, whenever  it  is  feasible. 

Casts  therefrom  will  always  be  prefemble  to  pictures  however 
good  they  may  be,  and  are  far  more  appropriate  to  Museums  than 
reproductions  on  paper  which  require  to  be  put  in  frames  or  port- 
folios. 

Scientific  societies  can  not  dispense  witli  such  repositories  of  curi- 
osities or  works  of  art,  which  are  necessaiy  tools  in  the  hands  of  in- 
vestigators. Museums  are  the  collectors,  safe-keepers,  and  preserv- 
ers of  those  productions ;  more  than  that,  they  multiply  them  and 
thus  enable  themselves  to  make  exchanges  and  to  considerably  in- 
crease their  own  collections.  Most  museums  in  Europe  have  a 
moulder  for  tJiat  purpose. 
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Such  Museums  erected  with  us,  In  every  State  at  least,  wouUl 
awaken  an  interest  among  the  people  who  would  gladly  contribute 
m  some  way  or  other  to  their  growth.  Any  d<*lay  in  the  rei)roduc- 
tion  of  originals  is  detrimental  to  science.  How  many  have  been 
destroyed  which  might  have  been  preserved,  how  many  have  gone 
abroad  to  be  placed  there  in  public  collections,  while  tliey  ought  to 
adorn  our  Museums.  Let  us  take  casts  as  promptly  as  possible  of 
Hat  we  have  preserved,  and  let  us  take  enough  to  enrich  through 
exchanges  from  abroad  our  collections,  and  try  to  get  copies  of  the 
originals  we  have  lost. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  general  society  I  have  in  view,  wouhl 
^  to  open  a  correspondence  with  all  the  Directors  of  Museums  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the/  possess  wliich  may  throw 
*^ght  upon  the  antiquities  of  our  soil,  and  to  propose  to  them  to  make 
^ith  us  an  exchange  of  their  duplicates  or  casts.  Such  an  appeal 
^'^ould  be  eagerly  responded  to  from  all  quarters  of  the  Old  World. 
-tTiere  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  result. 

LfCt  a  general  society  or  an  association  of  a  few  lovers  of  archeolo- 
gy take  the  matter  in  hand  and  open  a  mouldhig  shop,  and  they  will 
^oon  see  what  great  benefits  they  will  derive  from  their  exchanjres. 

I  speak  of  these  things  from  my  own  long  an<l  practical  experien<*e 
Acquired  in  Mn^eums  both  in  Europe  and  America.     As  I  wtis  con- 
versing on  the  subject  four  years  ago  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sinith- 
^lionian  Institution,  he  at  once  saw  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
«  few  days  after,  I  was  at  work  moulding  Indian  anticjuities  owned  by 
the  Institution  and  many  others  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Philosophi<*al 
Society  of  Philadelphia  and  private  persons.     The  exchan;j;e  of  my 
casts  with   Museums  and  savants,  both  in  the   United   States  and 
abroad,  had  just  begun,  when  a  fire  consumed  in  January,  1806,  a  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  its  collections,  which  put 
an  end  to  exchanges  and  to  my  casts.     Tlie  latter  represented  m(»n 
and  women  in  various  attitudes,  idols,  monsters,  animals  fantastic  and 
real,  architectural  ornaments,  tools,  ba-j-reliefs,  flowei's,   skulls,  &c. 
The  hirge  inscription  of  Palenque,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  In- 
stitution, and  which  I  discovered  to  be  the  second  part  of  the  tablet 
given  by  John  L.  Stevens'  Incidents  of  Travels  in  Central  America^ 
Chiapas  and  Jticatew,  Vol.  I,  p.  344-345,  Ca«a  No.  2,  and  page  346, 
1.  3-8,  was  among  my  casts. 

Another  chief  duty  of  a  general  archeologiail  society,  would  be  to 
prepare  and  issue  a  catalogue  of  American  archeology,  indicating 
the  place  and  date  of  the  publication  of  works  relating  to  the  sub- 
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ject  This  catalogue  should  embrace  not  only  books  and  special 
pamphlets,  but  everything  that  would  throw  light  on  the  matter,  such 
as  short  notices,  and  information  which  are  now  and  then  found  in 
dailj  papers.  The  collection  of  these  minute  mateiials  would  cFpe- 
cially  be  the  object  of  local  correspondents,  wlio  would  report  tlieir  re- 
spective State  Societies.  The  fiiuil  communication  of  those  papers 
to  the  general  society,  would  allow  the  latter  to  form  a  full  and  most 
useful  catalogue.  Catalogues  of  this  description  have  been  published 
for  various  branches  of  science.  We  have  a  BiUiotheca  juridica^  a 
Nomenclator  zoologicus^  &c.,  why  should  not  we  have  a  BiUiotheca 
arckeologica  Americana  f  and  give  thereby  our  archcological  soi'ieties 
the  means  of  completing  their  libraries  which  to  tliem  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  Museums. 

I  have  exliibited  some  of  our  desidcratums  for  the  promotion  of 
archcological  science  among  us,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  and  multi- 
plying our  materials ;  I  have  |K)inted  out  the  necessity  of  bringing  to 
life  a  General  Archcological  Society  through  which  only  all  these 
ends  can  be  attained. 

Why  should  not  a  Congress  of  American  Archeologists  be  con- 
vened to  consider  this  subject  ?  Who  will  take  the  matter  at  heart 
and  in  liand  ? 

GEO.  A.  MATILE. 
Washington. 
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A.    mSTOBICAL  DSVELOPJIENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMIKISTRATIOK. 

o.  Snprtme  Administration. 
Thb  farious  independent  constituent  parts  of  Prussia  from  which  the 
lungdom  has  its  origin,  prevented  an  early  central  administration  of  puhlic 
iutroction,  which  was  not  established  till  the  present  century.     l*hc 
■choolg  generally,  according  to  their  origin,  were  at  first  closely  conncctvd 
with  the  Church  and  its  regulations,  or  dependent  on  the  local  author- 
itid    The  Elector  Joachim  IL  organized  in  1552  a  consistory  for  cvan- 
gdical church  and  school  affairs  in  Brandenburg;  John  George  decreed 
in  1573  a  visiting  and  consistorial  regulation,  which  determined  the  su- 
pcrrision  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  internal  arrnngements,   the 
instruction  and  the  relations  of  the  teachers.     Clergymen  were  made 
uispectors,  and  at  the  head  was  the  consistory,  composed  of  four  or  five 
i^embers,  whose  assessor  was  usually  the  general  superintendent.     This 
coQQcil  undertook  the  traveling  inspection  in  the  provinces,  which  was 
fixed  at  every  ten  years  for  each  province ;  during  which  period  the 
^lergj-men  were  exempt  from  school  and  church  visiting  duties.     The 
f^lation  specified  as  visitors :   "Our  general  Super iutendentn  nnd  one 
®f  our  Consistory  members,   or  from  some  other  council,  together  with 
^He  aVbterit/i  "  (clerk.)    The  visitors  appointed  as  inspectors  for  the  sur- 
'^unding  towns  and  villages,  the  pastors  of  the  principal  cities  of  each 
place.     In  regard  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  pu[)ils  of  tlie  city- 
^hools,  which  developed  afterwards  into  high-schools,  very  special  regu- 
lations were  made.     At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  a  privy  counselor- 
fihip,  under  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederic,  as  the  highest  establi.vhcd 
administrative  council,  there  originated  with  it,  for  the  consistory,  an 
additional  clerical  department     The  Thirty  Years*  War,  from  whoso 
devastating  consequences  the  Brandenburgian  countries  suffered  particu- 
larly, prevented  for  a  long  time  any  further  progress  in  School  adminis- 
tration.    As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  decree  of  Elector  Frederick 
William  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1662,  which 
contains  also  the  beginning  of  a  School  regulation,  namely,    *^  that 
churches  and  communities  should  unite  their  efforts  in  organizing  hero 
and  there,  in  villages,  towns  and  cities,  well-administered  schools."    Tho 
Lutheran  Church  regulations  for  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  earldom 
of  Mark,  in  1687,  recommend  the  same,  although  with  more  detailed 
specifications. 
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The  union  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  with  the  Brandenburgian  prov- 
inces, the  erection  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom  under  Frederic  III.,  ren- 
dered centralization  in  the  administration  possible,  and  thus  in  fact  devel- 
oped the  general  legislation  of  the  Prussian  State  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Entering  deeper  into  the  question,  and  aiming  at  a  still  greater 
centralization  of  instruction,  was  the  royal  decree  of  Fi'edcrick  William 
I.,  October  24,  1713,  concerning  the  Prussian  evangelical,  inspective, 
presbyterial,  parochial  regulations  for  gymnasiums  and  schools.  It  gives 
the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  to  the  Church  :  '^the  gymnasiums  and 
Latin  schools  of  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Halle,  to  continue  in 
their  present  organization  and  typis  hetionumy  and  those  of  the  other 
cities  and  provinces  to  be  modeled  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  former, 
so  that  some  uniformity  might  be  obtained."  The  decidedly  Protestant 
character  of  this  regulation  shows  itself  in  the  importance  it  gives  to  the 
Heidelberg  catechism :  "  No  other  catechism  for  the  young  to  be 
allowed  in  schools  or  churches.*'  The  exclusive  use  of  this  catechism 
was  again  prescribed  in  171G.  Important  for  higher  instruction  was  the 
revised  regulation  of  September  30,  1718,  both  for  students  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  also  for  the  Canditorum  ministerei,  in  which  the  moral 
and  scientific  requirements  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  university 
studies,  namely,  the  theologians,  are  strongly  set  forth  and  enforced. 

In  December  22d,  1722,  Frederic  William  I.  issued  instructions  for  the 
general  treasury,  war  and  domain  departments,  which  contained  also  an 
article  relative  to  church  and  school  affairs :  **In  all  places,**  says  the 
article,  ^Svherc  the  jus  patronatus  belongs  to  us,  the  churches  and 
schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  administration  shall  direct 
the  authorities  of  the  provinces  to  see  to  this  matter.**  The  mere 
{esthetic  development  of  the  mind  found  no  sympathy  with  this  king : 
he  cared  chiefly  for  the  wants  of  the  common  people.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  department  was  given  to  Printzen,  president  of  the  German 
and  French  members  of  the  consistory,  director  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  protector  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  principal  trustee  of  all  the 
royal  universities,  etc.,  who  held  it  'from  1722  to  1725.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Baron  of  In-and-Knyphausen,  to  whom,  in  consequence 
of  an  accumulation  of  work  in  the  consistorial  affairs,  (1 730)  was  asso- 
ciated as  vice-president,  Von  Reichenbach.  In  the  four  provincifJ 
departments,  the  church  and  scliool  affairs  were  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory  and  the  legislature. 

It  is  natural  that  under  a  monarch  like  Frederick  II.,  the  school  admin- 
istration should  be  more  intelligently  conceived  than  under  his  prede- 
cessor, so  far  his  inferior  in  real  culture.  As  soon  as  the  storms  of  war 
were  over,  he  issued  a  decree,  (1750,)  for  the  Lutheran  high  consistory 
of  Berlin,  to  whom  was  intrusted  tho  supervision  of  the  consistories  of 
the  provinces,  with  tho  exception  of  those  of  Schleswig.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department,  the  privy  State  and 
law  minister,  Baron  of  Danckelmann  *   in  1764,  the  church  and  school 
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affi&irs  of  the  Protestants  were  intrusted  to  a  special  chieC  But  it  was 
00I7  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  that  the  great  king  could 
gi?e  his  special  attention  and  care  to  what  he  considered  the  hobby  of 
his  old  age,  schools  and  public  instruction.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his 
?iews  of  education  and  mental  culture,  he  chose  Baron  von  Zcdlitz-Leipe, 
who,  as  minister  of  the  State  and  Law  department,  was  made  ex-officio 
chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  for  the  Protestant  church  and 
school  affairs,  (January  18,  1771.)  The  king's  letter  of  1769  surVidu- 
catum,  (CEuvres  iz.,  p.  113,)  contains  the  principles  by  which  public 
instruction  was  to  be  guided,  and  has  been  guided  since,  lie  regretted 
that  in  the  gymnasiums  the  pupils  were  not  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves  and  did  not  begin  early  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  In 
the  public  ofiBces,  birth  had  no  advantage  over  merit  **  I  am  persuaded,'* 
he  says,  "  that  man  can  be  made  what  you  wish  him  to  be.  All  that 
enlightens  the  mind,  all  that  widens  the  circle  of  knowledge,  elevates  the 
soul,  and  never  lowers  if  The  exercise  of  one's  judgment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding,  thinking  for  one's  self,  were  considered  the 
soul  of  instruction,  and  Zedlitz  was  the  man  to  make  these  principles  the 
fundamental  springs  of  his  activity,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  memorizing 
of  matters  never  understood,  to  the  reciting  of  mere  words,  and  to  the 
mental  inactivity  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Ho  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  purposes,  to  find  the  right  sort  of  men  in  Mcierotto,  Nicmeyer, 
Gcdikc ;  he  called  the  philologist  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  to  Halle,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Prussian  high-school  system  is  still  linked  with  the  activity 
of  these  men.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Zedlitz  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Educational  administration,  that  that  great  movement  of  the  Pedagogy 
took  place,  a  revolution  which  originated  with  Basedow,  who  harmonized 
thoroughly  with  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  Zedlitz's  views.  It  was 
also  to  carry  these  out  that  Trapp  was  called  from  his  Philanthropinum 
in  Dessau,  to  take  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  Halle.  But 
Zedlitz  recognized  soon  the  emptiness  of  this  scheme  of  mere  pedagogics, 
and  in  announcing  to  the  king  (1782)  the  return  of  Trapp  to  liolstein, 
declared  the  vacant  chair  to  be  "no  very  great  loss." 

Considering  the  self-dependent  development  of  the  school-system,  Zed- 
litz conceived  the  plan  of  organizing  a  supremo  school-board,  independent 
of  the  superior  councils,  which,  beside  the  consistory,  should  have  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  school  ailministration  in  all  the  royal  domains. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Frederick  William  II.  in  1787.  The  board 
was  to  depend  immediately  on  the  king,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  affairs 
which  had  till  then  been  conducted  by  the  chief  trustees  of  the  universi- 
ties. It  became  the  duty  of  all  State  coUegiums,  magistrates  and  public 
officers,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  chief  school-board  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  the  head  of  this  new  board  stood  Yon  Zedlitz,  and  Wull- 
ner,  presidents  of  the  privy  council  of  the  department  of  finances ;  and  as 
members,  the  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Halle,  Von  Hofmann,  tho 
coDsistorial  counselor,  Professor  Steinbart^  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
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the  gymnasium  directors,  Qcdike  and  Meierotto,  of  Berlin,  who  were  also 
commissioned  to  make  the  inspection  visits  through  the  provinces.  The 
most  important  decree  of  this  council,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  results, 
was  the  plan  of  instruction  conceived  by  CJedikc,  under  the  cooperation 
of  Meierotto,  given  December  28,  1788,  and  stating  among  other  regula- 
tions that  the  final  university  examination  of  the  school  was  to  take  place 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  scholars. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  however,  a  counter-movement  had  taken 
place  in  school  and  church  affairs,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  minister 
Zedlitz,  and  the -subsequent  election  of  the  privy  counselor,  Wcillner,  to 
the  actual  privy  State  and  Law  ministry,  and  as  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
department,  (July  3,  1788,)  which  election  found  forthwith  an  expression 
in  the  religious  edict  of  July  9,  1788.  This  edict  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  so-called  "  rage  of  improvement,  by  which  the  respect  for  the  Bible, 
as  the  revealed  word  of  God,  was  calculated  to  grow  weak,  which  fhlsi6ed, 
distorted,  and  even  rejected  the  divine  records,  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  A  general  rule  of  conduct  was  necessarily  maintained, 
by  which  the  masses  could  be  led  faithfully  and  honestly  by  their  teach- 
ers in  matters  of  faith,  and  this  line  of  conduct  had  thus  far  been  the 
Christian  religion,  as  set  forth  by  its  three  principal  confessions."  The 
edict  of  December  19,  1788,  brought  back  into  full  force  the  censure  on 
philosophical  and  theological  writings,  which  in  the  last  years  of  Frederic 
had  Iain  dead,  and  men  of  a  rationalistic  cast  of  mind  like  Gedike  lost 
their  influence. 

Niemeyer  was  threatened  with  suspension,  and  a  circular  addressed  to 
all  the  inspectors  of  Kurmark  stated,  that  to  help  towards  the  increase 
of  neology,  all  newly -appointed  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  and  city- 
schools  should  be  made  to  sign  a  reciprocal  agreement  printed  for  that 
purpose,  (1794.)  On  the  5th  of  February  of  the  same  year  was  published 
the  general  common  law  for  the  Prussian  States,  which,  in  part  ii.,  tit  13, 
declares  schools  and  universities  to  be  State  institutions,  and  sets  up  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  embracing  the  whole  plan  of  instruction,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  still  in  force. 

Frederic  William  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  November  16, 
1797,  sent  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  cabinet  order  to  the  various 
department^  houses,  and  public  authorities,  cautioning  them  against  the 
many  unworthy  subjects  that  had  found  means  to  get  into  office. 
Prompted  by  this  message,  Wollner  dispatched,  December  5,  1797,  a 
special  order  to  the  consistories,  to  remind  all  lower  councils  of  their 
duties,  and  urge  upon  them  a  renewed  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  pastors 
and  teachers  under  their  special  supervision,  that  these  may  not  only 
teach  religion  in  its  purity  and  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  reli- 
gious edict,  but  that  they  may  also  prove  efficient  and  industrious  in  the 
discharge  of  their  school  and  pastoral  offices.  Meanwhile,  the  counselor 
of  the  legation,  Menken,  who  opposed  the  policy  of  Wollner,  had  been 
appointed  privy  cabinet  counselor  to  the  king.    The  influence  of  this 
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gentleman  upon  the  king  determined  Wfillner  to  issue,  January  18, 1798, 
a  circular  in  which  he  proposed  to  devise  better  means  to  advance  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  and  morality.  But  in  spite  of  the  readiness  ho 
showed  to  destroy  his  own  work,  he  received  a  message  disapproving 
his  course,  wherein  the  leading  principle  of  government  which  actuated 
Frederic  William  III.  is  freely  set  forth:  "I  honor  religion  myself, 
and  follow  gladly  its  blissful  precepts,  and  would  not  rule  over  a  people 
that  disregarded  it  But  I  know  also  that  it  must  come  from  the  heart, 
from  the  feelings^  fit>m  inner  conviction ;  if  degraded  to  a  methodical 
restraint,  if  made  a  senseless  babble,  it  will  never  pcomote  virtue  and 
honesty.  Reason  and  philosophy  must  be  its  inseparable  companions ; 
only  then  will  it  exist  of  itself,  and  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without  the 
authority  of  those  who  would  impose  their  dogmas  upon  future  times,  and 
prescribe  to  generations  to  come,  how  they  should  think  and  feel  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  on  subjects  that  have  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  welfare.^*  In  spite  of  this  reprimand,  WoUncr  con- 
tinued in  his  own  way  of  administration,  and  received  in  the  early  part 
of  March  his  dismissal,  as  did  the  counselors  of  the  chief  consistory  and 
the  members  of  the  chief  school-college  committee,  who  sympathized 
with  him.  There  remained  in  the  chief  consistory,  Andrew  Jacob 
Hecker,  who,  like  all  those  appointed  after  1800 — Ziillner,  Nolte,  Nic- 
meyer,  Sack,  Ribbeck,  Hanstein — ^were  the  right  sort  of  men  to  carry  out 
the  cabinet  order  of  January  11,  1798.  Wollner's  place  was  filled  by 
Yon  Massow,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the  Lutheran  and  all  ecclesiastical 
afiairs,  and  the  school  department  in  general  The  church  afiairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  connected  with  the  former,  but  the  school  affairs 
of  the  Gorman  Reformed  Church  came  under  a  special  department,  of 
which  Thulemeyer  was  chieC  Both  ministers  were  designated  as  minis- 
ters  of  State  of  the  Judicial  Department  The  chief  of  the  Lutheran 
party  was  also  president  of  the  chief  consistory  and  chief  school-board, 
of  the  directory  of  the  poor  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  of  the  privy  high 
court  and  of  the  court  of  credit  system  of  the  rural  districts  of  East 
Prussia  and  Pomcrania.  The  Lutheran  school  affairs  of  Silesia,  con- 
ducted by  the  chief  president  of  the  Breslau  bailiff  administration,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs  in  Silesia,  South 
Prussia,  New  East  Prussia,  and  in  the  Prankish  Principalities,  that  como 
within  the  administration  of  the  province  ministers,  were  outside  his 
jurisdiction.  In  the  latter,  the  Erlangen  University  fame  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  minister  Hardenberg.  This  dismemberment  did  not 
allow  of  constructing  and  pursuing  a  consistent  plan  for  a  satisfactory 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  people :  the  Prus- 
sian nation  was  composed  of  too  many  elements. 

Soon  followed  a  period  of  the  severest  trial  and  of  the  most  spirited  '■• 
advancement    The  words  of  the  king,  (August  10,  1807:)  "The  State 
must  regain  in  mental  force  what  it  has  lost  in  physical  force,"  became 
henceforth  the  guiding  star  of  the  Prussian  government    By  the  new 
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organization  of  the  State  councils,  in  1 808,  the  chief  school-college  wis 
dissolved,  and  the  administration  of  public  instruction  was  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under  the  name  of  *^ Third  Section^  for  Wor- 
ship and  Public  iMtruction^^^  and  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  V 
of  a  privy  State  counselor  and  section  chief.  The  king  appointed  as 
minister  the  count  of  Dohna,  and  as  chief  of  the  third  section,  William 
Ton  Humboldt,  who  united  in  the  rarest  manner  all  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar,  and  who,  free  from  all  selfish  motives,  was  best 
calculated  to  fulfill  the  high  charge  intrusted  to  him,  viz.,  the  regeneration 
of  Prussia.  An-  educational  system  was  the  regeneration  the  Prussian 
monarchy  aimed  at,  but  the  limited  financial  means  of  the  State  set  ob- 
stacles to  the  plans  the  great  Humboldt  had  conceived,  and  the  latter, 
discouraged  by  continual  pecuniary  impediments,  resigned,  June  23, 
1810,  the  position  he  had  entered  upon  December  17,  1808. 

Nicolovius  and  Suvem  had  been  elected  with  him  as  technical  counsel- 
ors, to  take  charge  of  the  section  of  instruction.  Nicolovius  had  previ- 
ously been  secular  consistorial  counselor,  and  member  of  the  East  Prus- 
sian consistories,  then  representative  counselor  in  the  university  affairs 
at  Konigsberg,  and  finally  member  of  the  department  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  those  concerning  the  schools  and  the  poor,  and  had  in  the 
latter  time  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  State.  His  fine  and  gentle  appearance,  the  close  intimacy  in  which 
he  had  stood  for  a  long  time  with  Goethe,  Jacobi,  and  other  superior  and 
congenial  minds,  his  firm  faith  in  the  progressive  and  magnificent  devel- 
opment of  our  time,  rendered  him  a  worthy  co-laborer  of  Humboldt  He 
remained  through  many  changes  in  the  clerical  ministry  until  May  22, 
1839.  Suvem  brought  into  his  new  position,  beside  his  vast  scientific 
acquirements,  a  great  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  two  directorships,  at 
Thorn  and  Elbing,  and  during  his  academical  career  at  Konigsberg.  He 
drafled  the  most  important  regulations  and  instructions,  which  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  higher  school-system  required ;  for  example,  the  subject 
of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  office,  of  July 
12,  1810,  the  examination  of  abiturientes,  of  June  25,  1812,  and  an  essay 
on  general  instruction,  in  1816,  of  which  all  was  not  published,  but 
whose  leading  principles  dictated  the  regulations  of  the  administration. 
He  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  State's  ministry,  a  general  plan 
for  the  form  of  gQvemment  of  the  school  system  in  Prussia,  according  to 
the  cabinet  order  of  November  8,  1817,  in  which  it  was  said,  "that  the 
success  of  all  that  the  State  aimed  at  by  its  constitution,  legislation  and 
administration,  depended  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,"  but  the  diverging  and  conflicting  opinions,  on  the  time  and  mode 
of  putting  portions  of  the  plan  into  effect,  prevented  its  execution.  Sub- 
sequent to  1818,  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  reports  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  co-directors 
in  the  department  of  instructiop ;  he  died  October  2, 1829. 
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Hambold^s  place,  at  the  head  of  the  third  section  of  public  worship, 
vas  filled  by  the  privy  State  counselor  Yon  Schuckmann ;  and  Nicolo* 
viuB  was  appointed  director  for  the  specialities  of  the  same ;  even  when 
Schuckmann  was  elected  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  1814,  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  culture  and  instruction  remained  for  some  time  within 
his  jurisdiction.  On  the  8d  of  November,  1817,  a  cabinet  order  declared 
that  *^  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  should  resign  the  office  of  culture  and 
public  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  department  of  medicine,  con- 
nected with  it,*'  inasmuch  as  **  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educational  affairs  demand  a  special  minister,**  and  Baron  von 
Altenstein  was  selected  for  that  office. 

The  energetic  and  effectual  activity  which,  since  1814,  the  government 
displayed  in  the  transformation  and  reconstruction  of  the  higher  institu* 
tions  of  learning,  gained  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  guide  in  Alten- 
stein, and  after  him  in  Dr.  Johannes  Schulze,  (1st  August,  1818,)  a  new 
life  giving  power,  that  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  field  of  the 
sciences.  About  the  same  time,  Hegel  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where,  particularly  favored  by  the 
educational  system,  he  exercised  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  mental 
development  of  his  cotemporaries,  opening  on  all  sides  new  avenues  to 
science,  and  working  out  through  a  well-sustained  method  the  taming 
curb  that  was  to  lead  thought  to  the  recognition  of  truth. 

A  glowing  testimony  of  the  organizing,  regulating,  and  all-pervading 
spirit  of  the  administration,  is  the  large  number  of  special  and  general 
amendments  that  appear  in  the  higher  school- system,  which,  during  the 
Altenstein  administration,  (from  1817  till  the  death  of  the  minister,  May 
14, 1840,)  amounted,  including  those  of  the  University  concerning  the 
last  examination,  June  4,  1834,  Jg.JSg^ll  of  which,  special  as  well  as 
general,  contain  much  that  is  awakening  and  fertilizing  to  the  mind,  and 
in  many  instances,  fur  outreach  their  immediate  circle  of  action.  That 
regulation  formed  an  important  clause  in  the  reorganization  system  of 
the  higher  court.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and  of  the 
mature  consideration  of  circumstances.  There  would  necessarily  follow 
from  it  a  better  and  greater  unanimity  in  systems  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
classifications  of  the  various  gymnasiums.  In  subsequent  times,  and  till 
Altensteiu's  death,  there  were  438  more  amendments  made,  among  which 
the  ministerial  regulation  of  Oct  24,  1837,  is  accounted  the  most  im- 
portant for  its  laying  down  the  fundamental  conditions  by  which  gymna- 
sial  instruction  was  to  be  governed.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  general 
Normal  School  system  was  devised  for  all  gymnasiums.  Its  principles 
were  adopted  and  followed  until  1856. 

The  political  changes,  whose  causes  and  reasons  are  sufficiently  known, 
made  in  1819  a  painful  break  in  the  promising  condition  of  the  higher 
school  instruction,  and  called  forth  the  circular  of  the  minister  of  Alten- 
stein, which,  addressed  to  the  various  presidents  of  educational  institu- 
tions, ran  as  follows,  in  its  introductory  pages:  '^Recent  events,  and 
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especially  the  late  reports  in  the  85th  session  of  the  German  League, 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  concerning  the  abuses  and  the  degeneracy 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  German  school  and  university  affairs^ 
oblige  me  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  principals  of  schools  and  heads 
of  gymnasiums  and  universities,  to  give  particular  and  renewed  attention 
to  the  abuses  and  errors  which  have  been  found  in  the  school  adminis- 
,  tration,  and  to  exert  all  their  power  to  oppose  their  influence,  and  pre- 
vent their  further  development."  The  object  of  the  new  measures  was 
,  to  inspire  the  young  with  an  active  love  for  their  king  and  their  country, 
t  and  to  enforce  a  severe  discipline  which,  whilst  its  ruling  motive  was  to 
;i  treat  the  young  with  mildness  and  kindness,  would  also  command  obe- 
dience, industry  and  good  morals,  and  make  the  strict  observance  of  the 
existing  laws  their  most  sacred  duty."  A  few  years  previous,  the  whole 
Prussian  nation,  and  particularly  the  higher  school.*^  had  given  to  the 
world  a  glowing  testimony  of  their  love  of  king  and  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary events  of  that  time,  the  great  deeds,  in  which  partly  teachers 
and  pupils  participated,  or  which  they  encouraged  by  the  vivid  interest 
and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  they  manifested,  could  not  help  exercising 
a  wonderful  influence,  and  kindling  a  noble  enthusiasm,  that  tended  nat- 
urally to  raise  the  intellect  and  sentiments  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
leave,  even  in  the  subsequent  years  of  peace,  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
minds.  We  can  not  deny  that  war  engendered  among  the  school-going 
population  a  certain  roughness,  sturdiness  and  stubbornness,  but  the 
noble  virtues  of  which  they  gave  such  ample  proofs,  and  which  filled 
their  cotemporaries  and  posterity  with  admiration,  should  have  protected 
them  from  suspicion,  and  fi-om  the  severe  measures  that  originated  with 
the  above-mentioned  mandate.  One  of  its  most  painful  regulations  was 
that  which  put  the  higher  school  direction  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  by  limiting,  on  May  21, 1824,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  min- 
istry of  Altenstein,  the  kind  and  benevolent  Nicolovius  to  his  clerical  de- 
partment, and  appointing  the  director  of  the  police  ministry.  Von  Kamptz, 
in  connection  with  his  official  duties,  director  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment In  1825,  Von  Kamptz  was  released  from  his  duties  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  and  Police  administration,  and  appointed  director  of  the 
Law  department,  but  he  preserved  his  position  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment until  February  9,  1832.  A  cabinet  order  of  the  4th  of  March  of  ^ 
the  same  year,  reinvested  Nicolovius,  to  the  great  joy  of  Altenstein,  with 
the  direction  of  the  educational  department,  which  position  he  was  still 
filling  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  1830. 

Although  Von  Kamptz  had,  by  his  friendly  and  polite  manners,  con- 
siderably tempered  the  feeling  of  fear  and  humility  which  had  come  over 
the  educational  world  at  his  appointment  as  their  chief,  yet  nothing  could 
obliterate  the  painful  impression  which  the  mandate  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  of  the  Police,  addressed  to  the  various  administrations, 
made  on  the  school-people.  May  25,  1824,  and  which  commences  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  irrefutable  proofs  we  have  that  the  rules  and  measures 
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recommended  and  prescribed  till  now,  have  not  been  able  to  suppress 
the  injurious  and  erroneous  sentiments,  and  false  opinions  still  existing 
here  and  there  amidst  the  higher  and  lower  educational  establishment^, 
hare  determined  his  Majesty  to  issue  still  more  positive  commands  on 
this  subject.'*  These  commands  concerned  particularly  the  universities; 
and  from  that  time  the  teacher  became  also  subject  to  the  strictest  watch- 
falness  of  the  government,  the  royal  administrations  being  particularly 
requested  to  see  that  the  younger  public  officers,  whether  in  the  service 
of  the  administration  proper,  or  in  that  of  any  other  public  office,  did  not 
carry  into  their  profession  the  injurious  principles  of  the  student  life  and 
its  associations.  During  the  following  years  there  appeared,  first,  the 
cabinet  order  of  August  16,  1826,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  against 
faulty  service  and  moral  trespasses,  in  the  question  of  pensions ;  second, 
that  of  September  24,  1827,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  an  inquest,  in 
an  administrative  sense,  into  the  case  of  civil  officers  who  had  come  under 
judicial  examination,  but  had  not  been  dismissed  from  service ;  third, 
that  of  March  27,  1801,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  two  preceding 
resolutions  to  teachers  of  high-schools  and  universities ;  fourth,  that  of 
June  20,  1833,  in  the  form  of  a  royal  circular  to  all  the  school-boards 
of  the  provinces,  concerning  the  political  opinions  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
wherein  the  various  administrations  were  again  admonished  to  have  an 
eye  upon  the  teachers  in  this  respect,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
boards  and  their  several  members  to  report  to  the  ministry  all  traces  of 
antagonistic  feelings  and  opinions. 

The  real  consequences  of  such  measures,  called  forth,  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  ever  recurring  attempts  at  revolution,  were  not  by  any  means 
as  great  as  the  anxiety  that  had  dictated  them.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  apply  them,  and  the  administration  of  the  educational  bureau  was  too 
generous  to  spy  out  delinquencies  of  that  kind.  There  existed  also 
among  the  teachers  of  Prussian  high-schools,  the  good,  old  Prussian 
principle,  not  to  separate  the  love  of  country  from  the  obedience  due  to 
the  king,  and  the  men  who  had  actively  lived  through  the  troubles  and 
the  rise  of  Prussia,  or  had  grown  up  under  the  burden  of  its  misfortunes 
and  had  finally  shared  in  its  glory,  offered  to  the  educational  administra- 
tion, by  their  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  their  higher  ideal  of  the  profession 
of  teacher,  material  for  the  culture  of  the  people,  such  as  few  administra- 
tions had  yet  had  at  their  command. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  administration  was  that  de- 
creed by  the  royal  cabinet  order,  December  81,  1825,  by  which  the 
school  council  (collegium)  of  the  provinces  were  separated  from  the  con- 
sistories ;  the  first  were  clothed  with  their  own  independent  supervision 
over  the  higher  school-establishments ;  the  second  retained  the  right  and 
duty  to  take  part  in  the  inspection  of  religious  instruction.  The  higher 
private-schools  came  generally  under  the  control  of  the  government 
Amongst  the  most  important  measures  which  originated  principally  under 
the  infiuence  of  John  Schulze,  may  be  named  that  which  laid  aside  the 
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parallel  and  section  system,  and  introduced,  in  1820,  the  general  class 
system,  appointing  a  regular  professor  for  every  class.  Further  are  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  number  of  resolutions,  the  instruction  for  gymna- 
sium directors,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Rhine  countries, 
(1830,)  belong  to  the  years  1823  to  1828;  the  ministerial  resolution  of 
September  24,  1826,  respecting  the  pedagogic  proof-year  of  the  candi- 
dates for  teaching,  the  regulation  of  April  20,  1831,  for  the  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  higher  teaching,  wherein  also  the  general  school 
affairs  arc  duly  considered. 

The  harmony  in  which  the  regulations  and  promoting  measures  of  the 
school-administration  stood  with  the  all-pervading  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  had  made  it  their  duty  to  carry  them  out,  brought  the  school  affairs, 
under  the  Altcnstein  administration,  to  such  a  flourishing  condition,  that 
their  renown  spread  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  reached  the 
furthermost  shores  of  the  oceans,  and  attracted  from  all  sides  zealous 
disciples  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  ambassadors  from  foreign 
governments,  who  came  to  examine  for  themselves  in  Prussia,  what  could 
and  should  be  done  for  schools.  The  best  testimony  of  this  iajQaisin^ 
own  words,  in  his  Report  entitled,  *^Btat  de  rinstruetion  seeondaire  dans 
le  royaume  de  Prusse  pendant  1881,"  (Paris,  1834,)  wherein,  for  a  com- 
plete organization  of  public  instruction,  he  states  the  four  following 
points:  1,  that  boys  and  girls  without  exception  should  attend  the  ele- 
mentary schools ;  2,  the  middle  class  of  the  city  population  to  have  its 
schools ;  3,  a  sufiBcient  number  of  young  men  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  should  attend  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  together ;  4,  a 
good  number  of  these,  according  to  their  industry  and  capacity,  should 
attend  the  higher  classes,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  university ;  adding, 
**  Cet  ideal  est  d  pen  pxe%  realise  en  Prusie.^^  Friedrich  Thiersch  expressed 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  his  Report  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
schools  in  Bavaria,  on  *^The  Present  Condition  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  Western  States  of  Germany:  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1838.)  *'I 
found  myself  there,"  he  says,  "(Coblenz,  September,  1834,)  in  a  land 
which,  for  an  observer  in  public  instruction,  is  of  much  importance,  and 
which,  by  its  institutions  of  learning,  its  spirit  of  order,  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained,  had  attracted  the  attention,  yea  even  the 
admiration  of  foreign  countries." 

After  the  death  of  Altenstein,  King  Frederic  William  IV.  appointed 
Dr.  Eichhorn  as  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  against  French 
supremacy.  In  1817  he  was  called  by  the  special  confidence  of  the  king, 
into  the  newly  organized  State  councils,  and  since  1831,  he  filled,  amidh^t 
general  appreciation  and  esteem,  the  position  of  director  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  continued  and  lively  intercourse  with  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  Berlin,  his  friendly  intimacy  with  Schleiermachcr 
and  many  other  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  theology,  his  whole 
past  life,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Prussia  and  in  support  of  its  ^oble 
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efforts,  caused  his  appointment  to  be  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate one.  And  yet,  through  the  very  power  of  circumstances,  was  he 
carried  away  into  such  an  opposition  to  all  the  ruling  efforts  of  the  time, 
that  perhaf>s  there  never  was  another  administration  whose  beginning  and 
end  gave  rise  to  such  differences  of  opinion.  The  attitude  which  Eich- 
hom  took  towards  the  Ilegelian  philosophy,  till  then  almost  exclusively 
in  favor,  and  which  he  considered  to  produce  nothing  but  dialectical 
sleights  of  hand,  and  as  tending  to  undermine  the  Christian  principle  of 
life,  his  faith  drawing  ever  closer  to  orthodoxy,  had  to  be  adjusted  in  the 
higher  school-administration  by  different  views  and  principles.  He  had 
certainly  only  undertaken  the  Ministry  when  he  saw  that  his  private 
conviction  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  ho 
was  persuaded  that  when  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  king  were  properly 
understood,  treated  as  a  unity,  and  carried  out,  there  would  be  more  cause 
than  ever  before  to  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  Prussia  and  Germany — 
a  regeneration  which  would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  free-thinking 
and  reasonable  wishes,  and  to  all  just  demands. 

The  condition  of  public  instruction  was  a  cardinal  object  of  the  king's 
solicitude.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  gym- 
nasiums had  to  contend  with  much  that  was  unfavorable.  The  new 
impulse  given  to  industrial  pursuits  cast  a  certain  reproach  upon  gymna- 
sial  studies,  and  made  them  appear  superfluous ;  and  seemed  to  require 
another  species  of  high-schools,  in  which  the  realistic  and  practical 
should  be  recognized  and  provided  for.  The  teacher  could  see  in  the 
younger  generation  a  kind  of  pantheistical  turn  of  mind  which  appeared 
unfavorable  to  Christianity.  An  ever  greater  disproportion  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  the  teacher,  with  the  increasing  wealth  that 
seemed  to  reach  every  one  but  him,  became  sensibly  apparent ;  Anally 
the  unusual  zeal  with  which  everywhere  higher  culture  was  encouraged, 
had  formed  for  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  could  be  well  employed,  and  these 
had  not  yet  found,  after  going  through  college,  their  adequate  circle  of 
activity  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Many  of  those  also  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  so-called  practical  schools,  had  not  yet  learned  to  apply  their 
acquired  knowledge  to  their  several  trades,  and  to  raise  them  in  value. 
Eichhorn  wished  to  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  to  satisfy  all  just  demands. 
He  aimed  to  give  to  the  higher  school-administration  such  an  organization 
as  would  enable  its  members  to  take  a  more  life-inspiring  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  a  more  active  cooperation  in  their 
welfare.  He  was  resolved  to  organize,  under  the  name  of  supreme  school- 
council,  a  higher,  technical  school-committee  or  section,  which,  for  the 
administration  of  the  inner  life  of  the  public  establishments  of  learning, 
should  enter  into  all  the  questions  touching  the  qualifications  of  tho 
teacher,  the  object,  methods,  and  necessary  means  of  teaching,  and  pro- 
vide for  this  work  a  sufficient  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  men 
already  eminent  in  the  profession.    The  events  of  March  18,  1848,  dc- 
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prived  liini  of  his  position  and  frustrated  the  realization  of  his  plans.* 
The  only  lasting  change  that  was  made  during  his  administration,  was 
the  re-introduction  of  gymnastics,  by  a  cabinet  order,  June  6, 1842 ;  and 
according  to  the  king^s  own  wish,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  made  an 
integral  part  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

A  few  weeks  after  Eichhorn,  Dr.  Eilcr  also  left  the  ministry,  (Dec.  80, 
1848.)  He  had  been  previously  gymnasium  director  at  Kreuznach,  then 
school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  since  December  1,  1840,  co-laborer  in 
the  Ministry,  where,  October  80,  1843,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
council-chamber.  He  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  of  his  minister, 
and  cooperated  in  the  department  of  education  for  the  high-schools,  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  morals,  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  directors  and 
teachers. 

As  Eichhorn  could  not  expect  of  his  counselors  to  be  active,  where  be 
himself  could  not  act  according  to  his  inner  conviction,  he  had  instrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  evangelical  gj'mnasium  afifairs  to  Korttim,  privy  coun- 
selor of  the  supreme  court,  who  till  then  had  had  charge  of  the  public 
instruction.  Having  previously  been  director  of  a  gymnasium  and 
schoolmaster  of  Dusscldorf,  the  latter  was  perfectly  competent  to  under- 
take the  gymnasium  affairs.  Prudent  and  considerate,  he  avoided  making 
any  unnecessary  changes.  John  Schulze  retained  his  position  as  reporter 
of  universities,  in  which,  after  fifty  years  of  service,  he  died,  privy  su- 
preme counselor,  regretted  by  all  who  had  appreciated  his  high  ments 
and  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  public  education.  Amidst 
the  confusion  and  conflicting  opinions  of  1848  and  the  yeai^  following, 
when  Count  of  Schwerin  till  June  25,  Rodbertus  till  July  3,  and 
Von  Ladenberg  as  commissioner  till  December  19,  1850,  conducted  the 
ministerial  affairs,  Kortum  acted  as  mediator  in  the  administration,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  and  harmonize  if  possible  the  antagonistic  elements 
of  that  time.  After  a  repeated  and  violent  call  for  a  closer  connection 
between  the  higher  private  schools  and  the  so-called  real  schools,  he  in- 
clined towards  the  idea  of  fusing  into  one  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
two  institutions,  but  the  transactions  of  the  country  school-conference,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  April  16  till  May  11,  1849,  and  still  more 
the  discussion  on  the  education  laws  in  the  ministry  itself,  brought 
him  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  gym* 
nasiums  and  real  schools  were  based,  should  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent one.  He  retired  from  public  life,  June  7,  1852.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese^  then  professor  in  the  Joachim  gymnasium,  previ- 
ously privy  state  counselor  and  inspector  of  the  higher  academies. 

From  1850  to  November  8, 1858,  the  ministerial  afiajrs  were  conducted 
by  Von  Raumer.  The  latter  found  n(^  occasion  to  make  any  radical 
changes  in  the  high-school  administration^  and  made  it  his  chief  duty  to 
direct  well  and  improve  what  had  already  been  done.     In  this,  however, 

•  See  Eiehhern  Minigtrv,  by  ■  Coireninie.    Berlin :  1849.    Mw  FUgrimage  tkrovgh  Life,  by 
Dr.  Gerd.  filler* ;  VOL  ir.    Lttipsif:  1666. 
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he  found  various  opportunities  for  improvements ;  among  these  may  be 
named  the  changes  made  in  1856,  in  the  recitation  system  and  the  regu* 
hilions  for  the  examinations,  both  of  which  tended  towards  a  simplifica- 
tion and  greater  concentration  in  instruction.  Ue  made  it  his  chief 
object  to  see  personally  after  the  inner  and  outer  welfare  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  having  the  most  distant  ones  visited  by  departmental 
counselors  of  the  ministry,  and  attending  to  those  of  the  capital  himselC 
The  better  to  train  young  teachers  for  the  profession,  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  induce  distinguished  schoolmen  to  adopt  as  disciples 
young  philologists  and  mathematicians,  that  they  might  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Under  his  administration,  fourteen  gymnasiums  were  founded, 
and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium  teachers  improved  by  an  increase  of 
salary  of  13  per  cent 

Yon  Raumer^s  resignation  gave  the  conduct  of  ministerial  affairs  to 
Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  whose  independent  and  dignified  manners,  and 
political  talents,  as  well  as  his  high  intellectual  and  scientific  merits, 
raised  many  expectations  and  ardent  hopes.  But  his  short  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  only  till  March  10,  1862,  interrupted  as  it  was  by 
political  party  troubles,  allowed  him  only  to  carry  out  what  was  already 
begun.  It  proved,  however,  an  important  one  for  the  real  schools  and 
the  higher  private  schools,  which,  by  the  instruction  and  regulation  of 
October  6,  1859,  received  an  independent  organization.  As  reference  to 
his  administration,  he  published  in  1860  a  report,  under  the  name  ^*  Cen- 
tral Journal  of  all  Educational  affiiirs.*' 

He  was  succeeded  by  Yon  Miihler,  who  till  then  had  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  president  of  the  supreme  church-council,  and  since  1840  had 
been  co-laborer  and  speaker  in  the  ministry.  His  career  was  marked  by 
a  great  activity  for  improvements,  by  various  foundations  of  higher  insti- 
tutions and  generous  endowments,  and  by  the  care  he  took  and  the  judg- 
ment he  showed  in  promoting  the  development  and  formation  of  the 
higher  instruction. 

The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  were,  since  1 889,  conducted  in  the 
ministry  by  Briiggemann,  who  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
much  zeal  and  circumspection.  He  was  bom,  March  31,  1796.  In  1828 
be  was  second  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Dusseldorf,  and  stood  next 
toKortiim,  at  the  same  time  consistory-counselor.  In  1831  he  was  made 
State  and  school-counselor  at  Coblcnz,  and  in  1837  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  Berlin,  and  sent  to  Rome  as  mediator  during  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  of  that  time.  In  1839  he  became  co-laborer  in  the  ministry ;  in 
1841,  privy  State  counselor;  in  1861,  privy  supreme  State  counselor. 
He  died  March  31, 1866,  shortly  after  having  tendered  the  resignation  of 
his  office,  which  he  had  held  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  prov- 
ince school-counselor  of  Breslau^  Dr.  Stieve,  succeeded  him  as  privy  State 
coonselor. 

B.  snroLs  FBOvmcBS. 
During  the  gradual  development  of  a  central  administration  in  the 
Prussian  States,  it  was  a  necessary  condition  of  things,  that  the  various 
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peculiarities  of  the  single  territories  in  their  school-administration  should 
be  retained.  The  General  Directory  instituted  by  Frederic  William  I. 
embraced  four  Departments,  as  follows: — 1,  Prussia,  Poroerania,  New- 
mark  ;  2,  Minden,  Ravcnsbcrg,  Tecklenburg,  Linzcn ;  8,  Rurmark, 
Magdeburg,  Ilalberstadt ;  4,  Qeldem,  Cleves,  Mors,  NeufchateL  After 
y  1750,  the  supervision  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
conducted  by  the  consistories  of  the  provinces,  together  with  distin- 
guished doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  the  whole  under  the  general 
inspection  of  the  higher  consistories  of  Berlin.  Silesia  had  its  own  high 
consistories  at  Breslau,  Brieg,  and  Glogau. 

When,  in  1808,  the  supreme  administration  of  matters  of  instruction 
was  given  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  councils  of  the 
provinces  received  the  name  of  governments ;  in  each  of  these  a  Deputa- 
tion for  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  was  established  as  a  special 
council,  to  be  under  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  section  of  the 
department  belonging  to  the  place.  The  regulation  of  October  27,  1810, 
ordered  besides,  three  scientific  deputations  for  public  instruction  in 
Berlin,  Konigsbcrg,  and  Breslau.  Their  office  consisted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  profession,  in  plans  of  teach- 
ing, methods,  and  text-books,  as  well  as  all  that  related  to  the  final 
examinations  at  the  gymnasiums,  (maturity  examination,  Ahiturienten 
Prufungen.)  Tliey  were  further  to  give  their  opinion  on  all  that  concerned 
the  practical  management  of  schools,  and  to  maintain  in  use  those  prin- 
ciples of  science  from  which  the  single  maxims  of  administration  are 
derived.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  send  to  the  higher  council  any 
propositions  or  requests  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  deputation  in 
Berlin,  to  which,  beside  Nicolovius  and  SUvem,  also  Ancillon,  Schleier- 
macher  and  Fr.  A.  Wolf  belonged,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  supreme 
school-board  {OherscJiulcolUgiumy)  which  had  been  abolished  in  1808. 

After  the  new  division  of  the  State,  which  comprised  at  first  ten,  then 
eight  provinces,  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  public  instruction  was 
given  to  the  chief  president  {OberpresidenQ  of  the  several  provinces.  He 
presided  over  the  consistory  instituted  in  the  principal  city  of  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  regulation  of  October  23,  1817,  the  consistories  were  to 
take  charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church  and  school,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  external  afibirs,  especially  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  and  school  property.  The  scientific  deputations  were  replaced 
by  the  literary  commissions  for  examination.  The  consistories  had  also 
the  right  of  inspection  over  the  affairs  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  and 
education,  but  tlio  Catholic  bishops  retained  their  legal  control  over 
their  form  of  government  and  religious  instruction,  and  had  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  special  religious  teachers.  For  the  affairs  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  province  school-collegiums,  (Provincial  sehul-eolUgien,) 
were  instituted,  in  1826,  separated  fi'om  the  consistorium  entirely  in  1845, 
and  the  separation  of  funds  followed  in  1848.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  school-coUe- 
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giums  passed  with  few  exceptions  over  to  these.  The  seats  of  school- 
collegiums  are  established  in  Konigsberg,  Poscd,  Breslau,  Stettin, 
Magdeburg,  Munstcr,  Coblcnz,  Berlin. 

The  instructions  of  May  14,  1829,  imposed  on  the  general  superintend- 
ents the  duty  of  directing  their  special  attention  towards  the  religious 
and  clerical  tendency  of  the  higher  academics  and  private  schools ;  they 
could  be  represented  in  their  scliool-inspection  by  members  of  the  royal 
consistories  and  by  consistorial  representative  school- counselors  of  the 
royal  governments.  For  the  appointment  of  religious  teachers,  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  church  and  school-councils  is  necessary.  Religious 
instruction  can  only  be  intrusted  to  those  teachers  or  clergymen,  against 
whom  the  respective  church-councils  make  no  objection.  New  religious 
text-books  can  only  be  introduced  with  the  approbation  of  the  church- 
councils.  Where  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint 
the  first  clergymen  of  the  place  as  one  of  them. 

I.  Pruma.  It  was  among  the  great  masters  of  the  religious  orders  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  through  Winrich  von  Kniprode  (1351- 
1382,)  that  the  first  efibrts  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
*'  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that,  not  only  a  few,  but  many 
schools  be  established  in  Prussia.**  Notwithstanding  this  earnest  advice, 
however,  it  was  only  after  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (1510-15G8)  that  Latin 
Schools  were  established,  and  that,  in  the  principal  cities  only.  These, 
however,  increased  and  improved  considerably  afier  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation.  After  the  conquest  of  Western  Prussia  in  1772,  the 
valid  school-laws  of  Eastern  Prussia  were  established  in  the  new  countries 
also,  and  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  partly  organized  into  royal  Catholic 
gymnasiums.  At  the  second  division  of  Poland,  in  1703,  by  which, 
under  the  name  of  South  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  the  cities 
of  Danzig  and  Thorn  with  their  old  schools  were  incorporated,  the  ratifi- 
cation patent  recommended,  concerning  the  institution  of  religious  and 
civil  judicature  in  the  new  province,  that,  to  secure  peace  and  happiness 
for  the  annexed  country,  it  was  necessary  to  give  special  care  and  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  called  upon  the  churches  and  schools  to  further 
this  object.  That  portion  of  Pohind  which  became  Prussians  share  in  tho 
third  division,  in  1795,  was  lost  again  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807,)  and 
finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1815.  Many  and  various  obstacles  still  pre- 
vent the  successful  development  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  province. 
The  scholars,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  belong  mostly  to  the  lower 
ranks — enter  the  higher  schools  only  when  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  suiTer  especially  from  the  pressure  of  domestic  circumstances. 

II.  Posen,  That  portion  of  South  Prussia  which,  falling  back  to  the 
kingdom,  was  constituted  into  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  received  no  special  laws  for  its  school-adminis* 
tration,  but  became  subject  to  the  general  rules.  It  contained  in  1815 
only  two  higher  academies :  the  gymnasium  (Symultan-gymnoiium)  for 
both  confessions  at  Posen,  and  the  school  at  Lissa.    Since  then,  the  royal 
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government,  and  following  the  1attcr*s  example,  the  cities  also,  have  made 
it  an  object  to  promote  higher  education,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
nine  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  five  independent  real-schools  of 
the  first  class,  among  which  are  four  gymnasiums,  one  royal  real-school, 
four  gymnasiums,  three  real-schools,  a  municipal  progymnasium,  one 
real-school  of  mixed  patronage ;  as  Catholic  institutions,  two  gymna- 
siums, three  simultaneous  gymnasiums,  a  progynasium,  and  two  real- 
schools. 

The  gymnasium  at  Trzemeszno  was  abolished  for  political  reasons  in 
18C3.  Particular  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  this  province  on 
account  of  the  mixed  character  of  its  population.  The  clerical  supervision 
council  for  .the  evangelical  institutions  and  the  evangelical  religious  in- 
struction, is  the  royal  consistory  and  the  general  superintendent  at  Poscn, 
and  for  the  Roman  Catholic  department,  the  archbishop  of  Guesen  and 
Posen.  The  great  number  of  Jewish  pupils  necessitated  municipal  pat- 
ronage for  Jewish  religious  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  German  and 
Polish  languages,  the  instructions  of  May  24,  1842,  provided,  without 
however  establishing  by  it  an  invariable  regulation,  that  in  the  Marien- 
gymnasium  at  Posen  and  the  lately  abolished  one  at  Trzemeszno,  as  will 
as  in  those  established  in  the  Southern  portion,  such  teachers  should  if 
possible  be  appointed  for  the  four  lower  classes,  as  were  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  both  languages,  so  that  every  pupil  could  receive  religious 
instruction  in  his  mother  tongue.  In  all  other  branches  of  education,  the 
teacher  was  to  impart  instruction  in  the  Polish  tongue,  using  the  German 
somewhat,  but  taking  special  care  that  the  pupils  receive  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  suliject  in  hand.  The  pupils  obtained  thus  before  leav- 
ing the  third  class  (Tertia)  an  easy  and  correct  understanding  of  the 
German  language.  In  the  second  class  (Secunda)  the  German  became 
the  principal  medium  of  instruction,  together  with  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  alternately  translated  either  into  Polish  or  German, 
according  to  the  special  capacity  of  the  teacher  in  cither  language.  For 
the  Polish  tongue  and  literature  the  Polish  was  to  bo  exclusively  used, 
also  for  mathematics,  physiology,  and  the  study  of  French.  The  same 
course  was  to  be  pursued  in  the  higher  classes.  At  present,  the  German 
is,  commencing  in  Tertia^  the  principal  medium  for  instruction,  embrac- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  whole  course.  The  religious  instruction  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  given  in  Polish.  The  German  pupils  of  this  persua- 
sion must  necessarily  suffer  \n  this  case,  as  the  teacher  can  give  them, 
after  recitation,  but  a  short  and  rapid  review  of  the  subject  treated. 

It  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  fuse  and  unify  the  various  elements  of 
the  Prussian  population,  as  the  Poles,  especially  in  their  higher  strata, 
preserve  an  inflexible  nationality.  The  Polish  youth  of  the  higher  schools 
took  so  lively  a  part  in  all  political  movements  of  their  nation,  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Prussian  government  to  use  strong  repressive 
measures.  Many  students,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolu* 
tion  in  1830  and  1831,  were,  at  their  return,  in  spite  of  the  general  decree 
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of  amnesty,  shut  out  from  the  public  institutions  of  learning,  *^  in  order 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  injurious  opinions  amongst  a  class  of  youth 
easily  impressed  either  by  good  or  bad  principles.*'  All  subsequent  po- 
liUcal  troubles  that  arose  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom, 
carried  off  with  them  a  great  number  of  young  students.  A  similar 
movement  also  occasioned,  in  1862,  the  closing  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Trzemeszno. 

III.  Sile$ia,  The  province  of  Silesia,  since  1815,  has  been  composed 
of  the  Silesian  Grand  Duchies,  formerly  governed  by  the  Piast  princes, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  original  Higher  Saxony.  Owing  to  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia  over  the  Silesian  dukes,  many  rela- 
tions were  formed  between  the  church  and  the  school  which  in  some 
degree  are  still  valid.  After  the  erection  of  Brcslau  into  a  bishopric, 
many  parochial  and  convent-schools  arose,  which  were  gradually  tuiYied 
into  Latin  schools.  But  the  establishment  of  new  schools  received  very 
great  encouragement,  especially  in  Lower  Silesia^  by  the  spreading  of  the 
Reformation,  as  dukes,  knights  and  cities  rivaled  each  other  in  estab- 
lishing new  schools,  and  in  perfecting  and  improving  the  already  existing 
onci?.  The  high-school  at  Goldberg,  destroyed  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
in  1C21,  enjoyed  under  Valentin  Trotzendorf,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  very  high  reputation.  Amongst  the  still  existing 
gymnasiums,  the  school  at  Beuthcn  flourished  for  a  short  time ;  it  had 
been  extended  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Baron 
Georg  von  Schunaich  at  Carolath,  into  a  pedagogium,  and  connected  with 
an  academic  gymnasium.  Amongst  its  students  was  Martin  Opitz.  But 
this  school  also  was  destroyed  by  the  first  storms  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  This  war  opened  the  province  to  the  Jesuits,  w1k>,  before  its  close, 
had  established  colleges  in  all  important  towns,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  education  until  their  institutions  passed  again  into  other 
hands.  The  intervention  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the  conquests 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  soon  reinstated  the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  whieh  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  had  secured  to  them.  After  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1773,  Frederic  II.  converted  their  schools  into  royal  gym- 
nasiums, under  the  direction  of  their  former  Jesuits,  with  the  name  of 
priests  of  the  royal  school-institutes,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  Jesuits'  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  all  Catholic  g}'m- 
nasiums  of  the  province.  The  reorganizing  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
was  intrusted  to  the  professor  of  mathematics,  Zeplichal.  According  to 
the  new  school-regulation  of  December  11,  1774,  the  University  of  Breg- 
lau  was  to  retain  its  four  literary  classes — grammar,  sesthetics,  philosophy 
and  theology ;  the  Catholic  gymnasiums  of  Glatz,  Neisze,  Oppdn,  Sagan, 
Liegnitz,  only  grammar  and  aesthetics ;  those  of  Glogau  and  Schweidnitz, 
grammar  alone.  As  this  school-organization  did  not  prove  beneficial,  the 
preparation  of  a  new  plan  of  organization  for  Catholic  schools  was  given 
to  the  professor  of  the  Catholic  gymnasium  at  Glogau,  Sckeyde.    The 
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plan  which  the  latter  laid  out,  and  which  fVom  the  character  of  the  time 
had  to  meet  if  possible  a  uniyersal  purpose,  comprised,  along  with  the 
already  very  detailed  prescriptions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  system, 
a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  such  as  declamation  and  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  the  philosophy  of  experience  and  logic,  general  and  especially  an- 
thropological science,  eesthetics,  mythology,  Roman  antiquities,  ancient 
geography,  universal  history,  experimental  physiology,  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  to  all  of  which  branches  about  an  hour  a  week  was  devoted. 
This  plan,  drawn  up  for  the  Catholic  gymnasiums,  was  published  August 
1,  1801.  As  the  royal  government  of  Breslau  had  instituted  (October 
27,  1810,)  a  clerical  school-deputation,  so  was  the  new  organization  of 
secondary -school  affairs  also  extended  over  the  Catholic  institutions,  and, 
by  the  reunion  of  the  university  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  with  the  Leo- 
poldina  at  Breslau,  August  3, 1811,  the  former  connection  of  the  Catholic 
gymnasiums  with  the  university  was  entirely  dissolved.  The  reduclion 
of  those  higher  schools  that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  which, 
besides,  conld  afford  but  a  bare  existence,  had,  in  a  measure,  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  cabinet  order  of  July  3,  1798 ;  such  were  those 
of  Jauer,  Freistadt,  Bunglau,  Lowenberg,  and  those  founded  at  Raudcn 
and  Grijssau  by  the  Order  of  the  Cisterciensen :  they  were  gradually 
closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  took  charge,  from  that  time,  of 
some  of  the  new  high-schools ;  others  were  founded  or  renewed  by  cities, 
and  many  of  them,  e.<;pecially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  received  con- 
siderable contributions  from  public  funds. 

Amongst  the  present  gymnasiums,  there  are  fifteen  of  them  Evangel- 
ical, and  eight  Roman  Catholic ;  the  progymnasium  is  Evangelical,  four 
Evangelical  real  schools,  two  united,  the  higher  private-school  Evan- 
gelical. The  clerical  supervision  of  the  Catholic  institutions  belongs 
to  the  prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  but  the  g3'mnasium  of  Leobschiitz,  by 
right  of  former  custom,  comes  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Glatz  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbishop 
of  Prague.  The  active  spirit  of  progress  which  distinguishes  the  Sile- 
sians  has  called  forth  considerable  appropriations  for  public  institutions, 
especially  for  scholars;  for  utraquists,  for  example,  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, (scholars  who  speak  the  German  and  Polish  languages,)  there  arc 
scholars}} ips  of  the  State  and  ducal-bishoprics. 

IV.  Pomerania.  The  original  Slavonian  population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Northeastern  little  province  of  Kassuben,  became,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  completely  germanized.  In  1456,  "Wratislaw 
IX.  founded  the  University  of  Greifswald,  as  a  scientific  centre  for  the 
duchy ;  but,  before  the  Reformation,  there  were  but  very  small  begin- 
nings of  schools.  The  Reformation  accomplished  by  Bugenhagen  and 
Knipstro,  and  zealously  favored  by  the  princes,  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  private  Latin  schools.  There  appeared,  espe- 
cially after  Bugenhagen^s  church  and  school  regulations  (1585  and  1563,) 
under  princely  protection  or  through  the  princes*  means,  and  the  wealth 
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of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  a  number  of  gymnasiums  and  academies  for  tho 
nobility  ;  amongst  these,  the  academic  colleges  of  Stettin  and  Stargard 
held  for  a  long  time  the  first  rank.  When  in  1804  a  reorganization  for 
the  higher  schools  was  contemplated,  the  originally  Prussian  parts  of  tlio 
province  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
Stettin,  Coslin,  and  New  Stettin,  and  in  the  four  real-schools  at  Stargard, 
Anclam,  Colberg  and  Stolpe,  and  in  fact  they  met  all  Uie  demands  until 
lately,  when  the  question  of  new  gymnasiums  and  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting polytechnical  schools  came  up,  and  was  zealously  discussed,  espe- 
cially by  the  wealthier  communities  of  the  towns ;  so  that  tho  province 
possesses  now  thirteen  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  two  polytech- 
nical schools  of  the  first  class,  two  polytechnical  schools  connected  with 
gymnasiums,  the  one  of  the  first,  the  other  of  the  second  class;  ono 
independent  grammar  school,  one  higher  grammar  school  connected  with 
a  gymnasium — all  Evangelical,  and  of  which  a  part  is  richly  endowed 
with  benefices  for  scholars  and  students.  As  a  peculiarity  of  the  new 
gymnasiums  at  Greiffenberg,  Treptow  on  the  Rhine,  Stolpe,  Colberg,  and 
Pyritz,  we  may  state  the  fact,  that  every  teacher  must  bind  himself  by 
written  agreement  ^*  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  tho  religious  works  of  the  Evangelical  community  of  the 
place,  and  expounded  in  the  Lutheran  catechism."  These  institutions 
although  subject,  like  the  rest,  to  the  consistory  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  church  afiairs,  dificr  in  this  respect  from  the  others  who  consider 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  united  Evangelical  Church  of  the  State. 

V.  Saxony.  This  province  consists,  1st,  of  the  original  llohcnzollern 
possessions,  the  Altmark  :  2d,  of  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1G48,  the  Duchy  of  llalberstadt,  the  Duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  Circle  of  Saal ;  3d,  of  the  lands  acquired  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, tho  bishopric  of  Quedlinburg,  the  empire  towns  of  Miihlhauscn  and 
Nordhausen,  the  electorate  composed  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
ycnce  circle,  Erfurt  and  Eichsfeld,  the  archbishoprics  of  Merseburg  and 
Naumburg-Zeitz,  and  the  Circles  of  WittembergandThuringen,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  foundation  of  schools  extends 
here  as  far  back  as  the  Carlovingian  times  and  the  Saxon  emperors.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  these  early  schools  were  however  already  on  tho 
wane,  and.needed  the  new  and  invigorating  life  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  princes,  became  tho  most 
zealous  protectors  of  the  schools,  and  tho  Saxon  school  regulation  of  1 U2^ 
became  the  new  foundation  for  the  administration  of  schools.  From 
among  the  foundations  of  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony,  the  Statc-scluiol  of 
Pforta  was  made  over  to  Prussia  in  1815,  and  already  before  that  time, 
from  those  of  the  counts  and  nobles,  the  schools  of  Eisleben,  and  the 
convent-schools  of  Roszleben  and  DonndorfC  Among  Uie  I^tin  schools 
that  were  closed  in  the  course  of  time,  the  pedagogiuro  at  Kloster  Ikrge 
before  Magdeburg  was  distinguished ;  it  flourislied  paKicularly  under  tho 
abbot  Steinmetz  (1782-02;)  but  it  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  tho 
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Westpbalian  government  in  1809,  and  its  buildings  destroyed  in  1814, 
during  the  French  siege.  Among  its  present  higher  institutions  for  learn- 
ing are  one  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  one  gymnasium  and  one  poly- 
technic school  as  simultaneous  institutions ;  they  are  under  Roman 
Catholic  supervision,  the  bishop  of  Paderbom  being  inspector.  No  prov- 
ince possesses  as  many  alumni  connected  with  the  higher  institutions, 
and  as  many  beneficently  endowed  schools.  No  province  moreover  has 
as  many  schools  of  old  and  well  tried  reputation,  such  as  Schulpforta, 
and  above  all  the  Prankish  foundations  at  Halle. 

VI.  Weiftphfilia.  The  oldest  possessions  of  llohenzollem  date  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  whilst  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg  fell  to 
Brandenburg  by  heirloom,  (1614,)  and  the  secularized  foundation  of 
Minden,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  lands  conquered  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville  were  mostly  made  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but 
returned  to  Prussia  in  1815,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Episcopal 
foundation  of  MUnstcr,  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  (Arnsberg,)  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lugcn,  etc. 

For  the  establishment  of  schools  in  these  countries,  different  religious 
orders — especially  the  Franciscan  monks  and  later  the  Jesuits — had  been 
already  active  at  a  very  early  date ;  an  Evangelical  gymna.sium  was 
founded  at  Ilamm  in  1057,  by  the  prince-elector;  the  landowners  and 
cities  .*;howed  themselves  also  very  active  after  the  Reformation,  in  the 
establishment  of  Evangelical  schools,  so  that  Prussia  gained  by  the  an- 
nexation of  this  province,  six  Evangelical  and  three  Catholic  gymnasiums. 
Besides,  several  convent-schools,  preparatory  to  the  university,  are  now 
either  transformed  into  g}'mnasiums  or  progymna.<tiums,  or  have  entirely 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  higher  schools.  Among  the  thirty  of  this  kind 
existing  at  present,  there  are  eight  gymnasiums,  five  prog^-mnasiums, 
one  Catholic  polytechnic  school  of  the  first  class,  the  others  Evangelical. 
The  diocesan  council  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  governmental  district 
of  Miinster  are  the  bi.shop  of  Miinster,  and  for  the  other  parts,  the  bishop 
of  Paderbom.  Most  institutions  have  benevolent  en  iOwments  both  for 
pupils  and  students ;  for  the  Catholics  bom  in  the  province  there  are  in 
Cologne  and  Mayence  old  and  largely  endowed  foundations.  One  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  in  this  province  is  the  Evangelical  gymnasium, 
founded  at  Giitersloh,  during  the  stormy  period  of  1848.  In  the  fear  of 
the  State  becoming  atheistical,  and  that  the  existing  schools  under  its 
supervision  might  fall  off  from  the  established  Church,  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  create  new  gymnasiums,  independent  of  the  State,  and  of  a 
decided  Christian  evangelical  character.  This  plan  however  was  only 
carried  out  at  Giitersloh,  after  a  voluntary  contribution  of  20,000  florins 
had  been  collected.  The  institution  was  opened  as  a  '^higher  private 
academy,"  June  16, 1851.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consist- 
ing of  twelve  persons,  most  of  whom  are  clergymen,  elected  among  them- 
selves by  mutual  consent  The  king,  Frederic  William  IV.,  was  so'inter- 
ested  in  this  institution,  that  he  himself  laid,  March  26, 1852,  tho  comer- 
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stone  of  the  new  school-building.  In  1654  the  institution  wis  recognized 
ts  a  gymnasium.  Its  first  closing  examination  (graduate)  (Abiturienten 
Pru/ang)  had  already  taken  place  at  Easter,  1858;  and  at  Christmas, 
1863,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  graduates  (AbiturienUn)  were  exam- 
ined, which,  from  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  pupils,  is  the 
largest  number  of  graduates  any  institution  has  yet  had  to  show.  Half 
of  these  graduates  passed  over  to  the  study  of  theology. 

At  the  recovery  of  the  province,  the  consistorial  school-counselor, 
Frederic  Kohlrausch  (1818-1830,)  under  the  ffrst  president.  Von  Vincke, 
took  the  most  active  part  iu  the  direction  of  school  affiiirs,  and  by  his 
personal  influence  upon  the  directors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  his  ex- 
cellent measures  of  administration  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  endeavored 
to  spread  a  freer  literary  culture  among  the  better  classes,  won  for  him- 
self a  lasting  reputation. 

VIL  Frotince  of  the  Rhinty  and  districts  of  IlohemoUem.  This  large 
province,  comprising  six  governmental  districts  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  cities,  with  over  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  belongs  (1815) 
to  the  former  possessions  of  Prussia:  the  duchy  of  Cleves  (1G14,)  the 
ducal  county  of  Mors  (1702,)  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Gucldre  (1713,) 
and  the  lands  conquered  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  eighty  states  originally 
belonging  to  the  Empire ;  the  largest  part  belonged  to  the  Palatinate, 
and  to  the  Electorate-ducal  archbishoprics,  Treves  and  Cologne,  secular- 
ized in  1803. 

The  foundation  of  schools  in  these  countries  extends  as  far  back  as 
Charlemagne ;  religious  orders  developed  them,  especially  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  schools,  richly  endowed  and  with  wholly  gratuitous  in- 
struction, attracted  many  pupils,  even  after  the  Reformation,  which  had 
also  gained  much  ground  in  the  Rhine  countries.  Evangelical  schools 
arose  principally  as  institutions  of  cities  and  church  communities.  The 
French  occupation  (1704-1814,)  transforming  every  thing  regardless  of  all 
territorial  relations,  brought  about  also  a  complete  change  in  school 
affairs,  remodeling  these  according  to  French  principles,  which  required 
again  a  thorough  rctransformation  as  soon  as  the  foreign  sway  was  an- 
nulled. The  central  administration  of  the  allies  organized,  in  1814,  the 
general  governments  of  Berg,  Middle-Rhine,  and  Low-Rhine,  which, 
united  in  1815,  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Privy  State 
counselor  Sack,  who  till  then  had  been  general  governor  of  the  Low- 
Rhine,  and  as  early  as  March,  1814,  had  directed  his  particular  attention 
to  the  schools.  There  wcm  about  this  time  in  the  whole  province,  six 
high-schools,  which  might,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  considered  as  gymna- 
siums ;  in  all  the  general  governments  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rhine, 
only  three  gymnasiums  :  those  of  Cleves,  Mttrs  and  Rreuznach,  of  which 
the  two  first  died  entirely  out  under  the  French  dominion,  and  the  last 
was  already  in  its  death-struggle.  A  number  of  decrees,  it  is  true, 
drove  from  the  convent-schools  the  monkish  spirit,  but  put  in  its  stead 
French  Napoleonism,  which  made  every  thing  conform  to  military  power 
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r.nd  to  tho  universal  dominion  of  the  great  Empire.  The  majority  of 
teachers  slavishly  bent  the  knee  before  the  'despotism  of  French  school- 
inspectors.  The  French  language  was  to  be  the  only  medium  of  instruc- 
tion ;  teachers  that  were  not  masters  of  it  were  dismissed.  To  study  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
French  University,  altogether  superfluous,  since  the  French  literature  pre- 
sented far  greater  models,  and  in  every  species  of  style.  "Why  direct  the 
public  mind  upon  the  heroes  of  antiquity',  when  the  mind  of  the  French 
people  contained  and  united,  all  that  ever  any  nation  developed  in  great- 
ness, power  and  heroism,  and  when  the  hero  of  the  French  nation, 
obscured  the  glory  of  all  former  heroes  ?  A  third  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  French  grammar  and  reading,  another  third  to  Latin  rhetoric, 
and  the  last  third  to  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  with  no  other  aim  than  that 
of  amusement.  As  accessories  served  the  so-called  SiUntien  (study* 
hours,)  a  sort  of  review  of  the  lessons,  under  the  eye  and  constant 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  French  university  system  recognized  only 
two  sorts  of  high-schools:  1,  the  lyceums  of  the  State,  and  2,  tho  col- 
leges and  secondary-schools  supported  by  the  communities.  The  colleges 
of  the  first  degree  resembled  the  lyceums  in  a  great  measure,  differing 
more  in  form  than  in  substance,  the  form  being  wholly  military. 

The  Lyceum  system  found  a  readier  acceptance  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine  than  on  the  right ;  the  Lyceum  of  Bonn  and  the  College  of 
Cologne  working  itself  zealously  up  into  a  lyceum,  gjivc  but  feeble  prom- 
ises. AmongFt  the  colleges  of  the  second  degree,  there  were  a  few  pri- 
vate institutions  over  which  presided  a  principal,  with  a  faculty  of  his 
own  choice.  These  establishments  were  under  strict  control,  but  even 
those  were  not  organized  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  and  were 
left  without  sufficient  support ;  even  the  money  they  did  receive  was  of 
no  great  use  either  to  the  teachers  or  to  the  pupils. 

Those  colleges  that  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  the  foreign  power,  lost  generally  all  they  possessed. 
Their  endowment**,  the  income  of  which  served  to  pay  the  teachers* 
salary,  was  confiscated  as  public  property,  and  such  as  in  some  special 
cases  was  left  them,  was  very  carelessly  managed.  From  the  confiscated 
lands,  a  miserable  pension  was  allowed  to  the  teachers,  and  gradually  all 
courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  grew 
less  and  less ;  no  one  wished  to  engage  in  a  profession  that  presented 
neither  a  comfortable  nor  an  honorable  living.  What  thus  remained  of 
tho  colleges  was  generally  confined  to  a  few  members  of  the  religious 
orders,  who  served  both  in  church  and  school,  and  enjoyed  benefices ; 
men  that  had  no  other  object  in  school-teaching  than  to  fulfill  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church  or  the  rules  of  their  Order.  Among 
the  larger  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  a  few  lucrative 
chairs  were  left,  all  the  higher  and  better  positions  were  filled  by  French- 
men, either  natives  or  that  had  become  French ;  the  middle  ranks  were 
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proTided  bj  some  of  the  former  teachers,  and  the  lower  by  young  rou- 
tinists  (routinicTd)  who  had  never  enjoyed  a  high  literary  culture,  and 
who,  by  continuous  experimenting,  hoped  to  acquire  a  certain  practice 
of  teaching.  These  positions,  of  so-callcd  maitres  iuppUmentaires^  et 
d'etude^  served,  in  the  absence  of  regular  seminaries,  as  institutions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  future  teachers  of  the  higher  schools.  Among  the 
twenty  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  five  only  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  professors,  as  many  had  only  three  professors,  and  three  of 
them  but  one.  Of  the  92  Catholic  gymnasium  professors,  none  had  visited 
a  German  University  abroad  ;  most  had  received  their  education  in  relig- 
ious seminaries  or  in  the  decaying  University  of  Cologne ;  a  third  of 
them  finally  had  stepped  right  from  the  school-room  into  the  professor^s 
chair. 

In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  collection  of  the  arrears  which  several  communities  had  to 
pay  to  their  schools,  according  to  budget  duty,  was  zealously  carried  on, 
and  a  number  of  schools  received  considerable  help  and  contributions 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  For  the  improvement  of  their  internal 
condition,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Lower-Rhine,  Grass- 
hof,  afterwards  consistorial  school-counselor  (1841,)  issued  a  preliminary 
instruction  to  the  effect,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  hannonize,  if 
possible,  the  monachal  system  of  instruction  which,  strangely  mixed  as  it 
was  with  the  Parisian  University  maxims,  seemed  to  prevail  still  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  ruling  principles  of  the  gymnasiums  of  the  North  of 
Germany ;  combining,  as  it  were,  the  two.  For  that  purpose,  school  and 
academic  instruction  should  be  kept  apart ;  the  Greek  language  and  his- 
tory should  resume  their  respective  places,  and  the  usurpating  foreign 
language  be  again  replaced  by  the  mother  tongue.  This  was  a  hard  task 
for  the  teachers;  but  it  was  only  after  such  a  beginning  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  could  m  future  prepare  and  issue  with  any  effect, 
general  school  regulations.  The  new  spirit  of  reform  had  to  proceed 
from  single  enlightened  points,  and  the  city  of  Cologne,  before  all  other 
cities  of  the  four  Rhenish  departments,  was  best  calculated  for  such  an 
attempt  Its  antique  dignity,  its  importance  during  the  middle  ages,  its 
spiritual  sway  over  all  the  Catholic  countries  around,  and  its  literary 
taste,  rendered  it  worthy  to  become  the  central  point  of  high  culture. 
This  state  of  feeling  was  specially  strengthened  by  two  important  facts, 
viz.,  its  relatively  larger  number  of  suitable  teachers,  and  the  ever  grow- 
ing desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  do  away  with  French  forms  in  its  col- 
leges. When  the  finances  so  badly  administered  by  the  existing  school- 
commission  were  at  last  regulated,  a  beginning  was  made  in  1815  to 
bring  about  the  organization  of  the  new  Gjrmnasium,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  both  the  colleges  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  The  appli- 
cants for  professorships  had  to  pass  a  severe  examination,  but  all  attempts 
to  fill  the  higher  chairs  with  capable  men  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
remained  fi-uitless;  the  demands  made  ufton  the  professors  had  come 
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considerably  down,  in  order  to  enable  the  authorities  to  fill  the  gaps. 
This  reform,  by  which  true  merit  recovered  its  due  rights,  called  back 
among  the  better  teachers  their  enthusiasm  for  their  profession,  and  the 
unity  of  purpose  brought  back  again  the  unity  of  spirit,  which  had  be- 
come lost  among  the  teachers  of  the  former  institution.  The  schools  for 
teachers  of  the  Middle  Rhine  needed  the  same  reform,  but  none  of  them 
possessed  with  the  same  recoptibility  for  improvement,  the  necessary 
means  to  bring  about  the  required  change ;  it  was  even  difficult  to  keep 
the  colleges  of  Bonn  and  Coblentz  from  falling  below  their  former  condi- 
tion. 

As  little  as  could  be  done  in  the  latter  part  of  1815  for  the  teachers' 
schools,  by  way  of  donations  to  further  the  means  of  improvement ;  as 
little  as  the  administration  seemed  disposed  to  take  decided  steps  in  the 
matter,  helping  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  nevertheless,  and  just  at  that 
time  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the  internal  improvement  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  so  much  the  deeper,  as  the  sense  of  an  earnest  and 
thorough  study  of  the  classics  had  grown  more  vivid.  The  mathematics 
and  history  were  gradually  reinstated  into  their  former  rights;  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue,  of  its  origin  and  progress,  drove  away  the  foreign 
language,  and  the  old  uniformity  and  superficial  mode  of  study  retired 
evermore  into  the  background.  Although  this  could  only  be  said  of  a 
few  enlightened  points,  and  although  in  the  smaller  colleges  and  amidst 
the  old  teachers  the  old  track  of  study  was  still  in  force,  yet  might  it  be 
considered  as  quite  a  gain,  that  such  enlightened  points,  however  few, 
existed  in  the  province. 

The  gymnasium  of  Treves  had  lately  been  brought  under  Prussian 
administration,  but  was  neither  sufficiently  endowed  to  defray  expenses, 
nor  possessed  a  sufficient  corps  of  teachers.  When  through  the  Peace 
of  Vienna,  Prussia  lost  Luttich,  Aix-la-Chapelle  claimed  for  the  North- 
western part  of  its  school-governments  a  greater  attention  from  the  ad- 
ministration ;  the  gymnasium  of  that  place  was  the  only  one  from  which 
a  better  spirit  could  emanate,  and  influence  the  smaller  institutions  of  the 
same  kind.  The  new  gymnasium  of  Cologne,  which  by  the  accession  of 
Director  Franz  Jos.  Seber,  1815-19,  (formerly  professor  at  Aschaflenburg, 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,)  became  at 
that  time  fully  consolidated,  verified  the  firmness  of  the  ground  u|K)n 
which  it  had  been  erected.  The  new  system  of  recitation  carried  out 
conscientiously  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  the  given  regulations,  tho 
ardor  and  zeal  equally  obvious  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  enter  not 
only  into  the  outer  form  of  these  regulations  but  into  their  spirit  also,  tho 
results  of  the  last  quarterly  examination,  the  admirable  discipline  and 
order,  the  esteem  and  love  the  new  Director  had  inspired  in  his  colleagues 
and  pupils,  and  the  universal  conBdence  he  and  his  institution  enjoyed 
amongst  the  public — all  this  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
school,  and  secured  its  influence  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  still  higher 
culture  through  tho  whole  province. 
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Tlie  wisdom  which  presided  over  the  reorganization  of  this  and  the 
other  high-schools,  namely,  to  reach  gradually  and  not  all  at  once,  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  capacity 
of  individuals  than  upon  mere  rules,  secured  so  much  surer  a  passage 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  as  by  it  the  sunken  rocks  upon  which  they  might 
haye  been  wrecked  were  thus  carefully  avoided. 

The  sooner  there  was  an  inclination  to  favor  a  serious  and  thorough 
study  of  the  ancients,  the  more  the  necessity  for  a  firm  foundation  in  this 
branch  was  accepted  and  recognized  by  the  gymnasium,  the  more  the 
conviction  spread  that  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  mathematics,  and  in  the 
inexhaustible  depths  of  history,  lay  the  rich  stores  for  the  mind  and  sen- 
sibilities of  men,  the  more  ardent  became  the  desire  for  a  University  in 
the  German  sense  of  the  word,  a  University  from  which  alone  teachers 
could  be  expected,  that  would  carry  out  its  views  and  would  be  imbued 
with  its  spirit  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  before  the  ministry,  to 
urge  upon  the  king  the  foundation  of  a  University  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
city  of  Bonn,  which  petition  was  also  granted  on  the  18th  of  October, 
aller  the  closing  of  the  older  universities  in  1818. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  of  Frederic  William  III.,  April  5, 
1815,  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Rhine  countries: — "I  will  reopen  for 
your  children  the  insti'tutions  for  public  instruction  which  have  been  so 
neglected  under  the  pressure  of  the  last  administration,"  were  faithfully 
kept.  The  province  possesses  now  twenty-four  gymnasiums,  fourteen 
progymnasiums,  ten  real  schools  of  the  first  order,  4wo  real  schools  of 
the  second  order,  ten  higher  burgher  schools,  of  which  fourteen  gymnii- 
siums,  eight  progymnasiums,  two  higher  burgher  schools,  are  Catholic ; 
one  gymnasium,  one  progymnasium,  one  real  school  of  the  second  order 
are  united,  and  two  progymnasiums,  five  real  and  two  higher  citizen 
schools  whose  religious  denomination  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In 
all  the  institutions  there  are  pupils  of  various  denominations ;  only  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  atBedburg,  opened  in  1842  for  the  nobility 
of  the  Rhine,  has  preserved  throughout  its  genuine  Catholic  character. 
The  ecclesiastical  inspection  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  bishops  of  Munster 
and  Treves,  and  for  the  Ilohenzollem  population,  the  archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg. The  remarkable  industrial  activity  of  the  people  has  particularly 
favored  tiic  foundation  of  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools.  The 
first  Rhenish  provincial  diet  made  the  furtherance  of  these  institutions 
the  ol  ject  of  a  special  petition,  and  received  from  the  government  a  favor- 
able answer;  but  the  petition  of  the  27th  of  October,  1856,  asking  for  a 
wider  range  in  the  establishment  of  real-schools^  remained  unheeded. 
The  proposed  union  of  the  higher  burgher  schools  with  classes  of  the  pro- 
gymnasiums, shows  that  humane  culture  stood  in  great  favor. 

VIII.  Brandenburg. — This  province,  the  central  point  of  the  monarchy, 
consists  now  of  Kurmark,  Neumark,  and  the  portions  of  the  Lower  Elec* 
torate,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  were  added  to  these  in  1815 ; 
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Altmark  belongs  to  the  province  of  Saxony.  The  University  cf  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  (1505.)  was  the  beginning  of  the  literary  life  that  was  to 
shed  later  from  this  province,  light  and  culture  over  all  parts,  and  pro- 
claim, especially  through  its  schools,  the  glory  of  Prussia  to  the  most 
distant  countries.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  there  were 
founded,  in  1574,  under  John  George,  and  by  the  magistrate  of  Berlin, 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Convent  and  in  1607,  by  Joachim  Frederic, 
a  pedagogium  at  Joachimsthal  The  latter,  which,  afler  its  school- 
buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  Cursaxon  soldiers,  (1 630,)  was  trans- 
ported to  Berlin,  is  stilt  flourishing,  richly  endowed,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimsthal.  As  Berlin  is  the  constant 
seat  of  the  central  administration,  all  its  general  school  laws  and  regula- 
tions became  special  ones  for  the  province,  which,  through  the  foundation 
of  the  Frederic  William  University  of  Berlin  (1810,)  grew  ever  stronger 
under  the  unceasing  influence  of  its  life  and  light.  It  possesses  forty- 
five  higher  institutions,  all  evangelical,  of  which  only  four  gymnasiums 
and  one  real  school,  the  first  opened  in  1747  by  Joh.  Jal.  Ilecker,  arc 
under  royal  patronage.  The  common  councils  of  the  cities,  especially  of 
Berlin,  have,  since  they  recovered  from  the  heavy  war  burdens,  under 
which  this  province  sufiered  particularly,  raised  considerable  means  for 
establishing  new  schools  of  all  sorts,  and  the  capital  shows  at  this  mo- 
ment a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  country  in  the  care  and  attention  given  to  schools. 

C.      LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  local  administration,  the  institutions  of  royal  foundation  are  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown ;  there  is  no  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion between  them  and  the  school-colleges.  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
towns,  the  magistrate  of  the  place  exercises  generally  the  immediate 
right  of  patronage.  The  regulation  of  the  minister  Yon  Schuckmann, 
July  20, 1811,  provided  in  every  city,  for  all  that  related  to  school  affairs, 
one  council  only  under  the  name  of  school -deputation,  which,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the  importance  of  its  schools,  was  to  consist 
of  from  one  to  three  members  of  the  magistrature,  of  the  city  college, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  special  citizen  deputies,  to  whom,  in  the  larger 
town,  was  also  adjoined  a  superintendent  Such  schools  as  were  not 
under  the  city  patronage  of  the  school-deputation,  as,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  schools,  had  to  send  a  representative.  As,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time  a  special  administration  was  provided  for  the  higher  schools,  the 
former  became  subordinate  to  the  latter,  or  existed  only,  as  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognition  of  s^'stems  of  instruc- 
tion, or,  as  in  Berlin,  of  keeping  statistical  accounts,  especially  in  regard 
to  regular  school  attendance. 

In  most  cities,  the  right  of  patronage  is  exercised  by  the  magistrate, 
who  in  later  times  has  adjoined  to  himself,  as  technical  colleague,  a  city 
school-counselor;  in  Berlin,  two,  and  in  the  cities  of  Stettin,  Magdeburg, 
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Breslau,  Danzig,  one ;  the  city  commissaries  arc  so  far  concerned  in  these 
matters,  as  they  command  the  city  finances,  which  of  course  gives  them  a 
very  considerable  influence. 

In  many  cities,  as  particularly  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  the  administration  consists  of  a  special  curatorium  or  school-com- 
mission, and  in  what  regards  its  outside  affairs,  of  attorneys,  treasurer 
and  directors.  Within  the  province  of  the  patronage  council  belongs  all 
that  concerns  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  institutions,  the  regulation 
of  accounts,  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  buildings  and  utensils, 
the  survey  of  inventories,  and  mostly  of  foundations,  grants  of  benefices, 
especially  to  the  free-school. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  school,  receives  from  them  reports  and  the  respective  accounts  of  all 
the  details  of  school  affairs,  and  is  kept  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
school  attendance,  systems  of  instruction  and  public  and  final  examina- 
tions,  in  which  latter  the  members  of  the  magistracy  {Gymnatiarchen) 
or  of  the  curatories  are  requested  to  be  present  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  the  so  long  established  patronage-right,  is  the 
choice  of. directors  and  teachers;  the  welfare  of  the  schools  lies  then 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  correct  exercise  of  this 
duty  is  more  important  than  all  regulations  and  school-laws,  since  every- 
thing depends  on  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  As  in  later  times  the 
city  councils  were  able  to  command  better  financial  means  than  the 
crown,  and  the  city  commissaries  showed  themselves  in  readiness,  by 
important  grants,  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  schools,  the 
latter  of  city  patronage,  received  a  powerful  push,  and  begin  even  to  take 
rank  above  those  of  the  crown,  of  more  ancient  date,  and  better  endowed. 
The  choice  of  directors  since  1810  is  subject  to  royal  confirmation,  and 
that  of  teachers  since  1817,  to  one  from  the  State-council,  but  these  would 
never  be  denied,  except  perhaps  in  times  of  political  troubles  or  in  cases 
of  formal  or  moral  irregularity.  The  regulation  issued  by  the  cabinefs 
order  of  November  10,  1862,  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  directors 
and  teachers,  states  that  the  provincial  school-colleges  t^hould  have  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  only  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  higher  teachers  in  gymnasiums,  authorized  progymnasiums 
and  real-schools,  and  for  the  rectors  of  all  institutions  recognized  in  1859 
as  higher  citizen-schools ;  the  appointment,  installation  and  confirmation 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  above  named  schools  was  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  The  directors  of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  royal 
patronage  were  to  be  appointed  as  before  by  the  king,  and  those  of 
schools  of  city  patronage  needed  his  confirmation.  In  some  schools,  the 
parishes  have  a  share  in  the  patronage,  and  are  represented  by  their  pas- 
tors and  church-members. 

A  royal  compatronat  is  obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  city  institution 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  State.  This  circumstance  was  de- 
termined by  a  royal  cabinet  order  of  June  10, 1817,  and  is  put  into  effect 
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in  some  institutions  by  royal  compatrontt  commissaries;  bat  it  only 
relates  to  outside  affairs,  and  in  such  a  measure  only  as  not  to  annul  or 
diminish  the  rights  of  the  patron,  thus  taking  only  into  consideration 
cognizance  of  facts  and  counter-remarks,  wherein  necessarily  the  school- 
colleges  have  the  determining  voice. 

• 

D.   kisckllankous. 

A  complete  school-constitution  is  as  yet  wanting  in  Prussia.  Until  1750 
the  patronages  in  all  school-organizations  were  but  little  limited  h^-  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  State-councils.  Frederic  William  I.  was  the  first  to  lay 
claim  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  issue  binding  regulations  concerning 
school  affairs,  and  to  control  the  execution  of  the  same  in  a  more  ex- 
tended manner.  The  General  Common  Law  {AUgemeine  LandrechQ 
prepared  by  orders  of  Frederic  II.,  and  published  in  1794,  declared  the 
public  schools  state  institutions,  and  contained  among  others  the  follow- 
ing legitimate  regulations: — 1,  All  public  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  2,  To  no  one  shall  ad- 
mission into  a  public  school  be  refused  on  account  of  difference  in  reli- 
gion. 8,  Children  of  different  persuasion  can  not  be  obliged  to  be  present 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction.  4,  Schools  and  g^-mnasiums, 
in  which  the  young  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  higher  sciences  or  arts, 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  corporations.  5,  These  schools  stand  under  the 
more  immediate  direction  of  the  school-councils  established  by  the  State. 
C,  Where  the  appointment  of  teachers  does  not  belong  to  certain  persons 
or  corporations,  it  is  made  by  the  State.  7,  Without  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  councils  appointed  over  the  school-affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince, no  new  teachers  can  be  appointed  nor  any  essential  changes  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  school-affairs  and  in  the  manner  of  in- 
struction. 8,  As  inspectors,  must  be  chosen  persons  of  sufficient  capacity, 
of  good  morals  and  sound  judgment  9,  No  native  can  leave  school 
without  a  certificate  signed  by  the  teachers  and  school-inspectors.  10, 
The  teachers  in  gymnasiums  and  other  high-schools  are  considered  as 
State  officers.  11,  The  manner  in  which  a  child  is  to  be  educated  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  father ;  the  latter  must  see  that  the  child  receive  the 
necessary  instruction  in  religion  and  such  branches  of  education  as  his 
circumstances  and  position  in  society  require.  Tlie  transactions  of  the 
general  school-conference  (18i9,)  for  the  regulation  of  general  forms  re- 
garding education,  in  which  were  assembled  under  the  minister  Yon  La- 
denbcrg,  and  at  the  request  of  the  professors  of  colleges,  various  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  Berlin,  were  pub- 
lished and  presented  much  that  was  praiseworthy,  together  with  useful 
hints,  but  they  had  no  immediate  practical  result  The  report  of  January 
81,  1850,  contains  the  following  resolutions :— Art  14,  The  Christian 
religion,  in  such  organizations  of  the  State  as  are  in  harmony  with  its 
religious  practice,  shall  be  made  unalterably  the  basis  of  the  religious 
liberty  granted  by  Art  12.  Art  15,  The  Evangelical  or  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  well  as  every  other  religious  community,  shall  regulate 
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and  administer  its  own  affairs  independently,  and  shall  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  institutions,  foundations  and  funds  set  apart  for  its  religious 
worship,  its  educational  affairs  and  charitable  works.  Art  21,  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  shall  be 
provided  for.  Art  22,  To  give  instruction,  or  to  found  and  direct  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  is  open  to  every  one,  provided  he  can  give  to  tho 
proper  authorities  of  the  State  sufficient  proofs  of  good  morals,  scholar- 
ship and  technical  capacity.  Art  23,  All  public  and  private  institutions 
of  learning  are  under  the  supervision  of  councils  organized  by  the  State. 
Art  2G,  A  special  law  regulates  all  educational  affairs.  Art  112,  Until 
the  law  provided  by  Art  26  takes  effect,  school  and  all  educational  affairs 
shall  be  governed  by  tho  existing  legal  regulations. 

The  execution  of  Art  26,  has  thus  far  been  deferred  by  the  political 
uncertainties  to  which,  in  consequence  of  its  new  Constitution,  the  State 
has  been  subject  to,  and  yet  a  complete  instruction  law,  already  prepared 
under  the  ministry  of  Bethmann-HoUweg,  had  been  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  real  practical  want  in 
school-affairs,  or  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  law,  had  as  yet  not  been 
sufficiently  felt  to  urge  its  adoption,  although  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially in  the  relations  between  the  provincial  school-counselors  and  tho 
directors,  more  definite  regulations  had  become  necessary,  especially  to 
prevent  that  by  too  great  a  centralization  and  bureaucratic  interference 
with  the  local  administration  of  schools,  obstacles  might  be  set  to  the  free 
and  cheerful  government  of  the  directors,  in  the  selection  of  whom  such 
great  care  is  taken. 

II.    TEACnERS. 

• 

The  Magdeburg  "  order  of  visitation**  (15C3)  required  that  '*the  magis- 
trate, with  the  pastor  and  superintendent,  should  appoint  the  schooloias- 
tcr.*'  This  collateral  right  of  city  patronage  has  at  all  times  been  excrciHcd 
in  Prussia ;  it  was  only  for  the  position  of  director  in  gymnasiums  that 
the  royal  approbation  was  introduced  in  1 81 0.  The  service-instruction  fur 
the  provincial  consistories,  Oct  23,  1817,  granted  to  these  councils  tho 
right  of  appointment,  advancement  or  confirmation  of  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary-schools ;  for  tho  directors  and  professors,  tho  sanction  of  tho 
Department  had  to  be  obtained.  In  consequence  of  the  inquests  made 
into  the  demagogic  revolutionary  movements  of  1819,  the  filling  and  con- 
firmations of  the  above  named  positions  was  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Department,  and  the  election  of  directors  (1830)  became  again  subject  to 
royal  confirmation.  Tho  royal  regulation  of  Dec.  9, 18:12,  dctenuined 
then  that  the  appointment,  advancement  and  confirmation  of  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  and  higher  burgher  schools,  be  incumbent  on 
the  provincial  school-board,  but  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  directors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  king  and 
respectively  confirmed ;  as  a  general  thing,  the  minister  awaits  in  regard 
to  positions  of  royal  patronage,  the  propositions  of  the  school-collegium. 
The  cabinet  order  of  Nov.  10,  1862,  established  the  following  regulation, 
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at  present  in  force : — *^  The  acceptance  of  the  minister  is  only  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  provincial  school-colleges  in  cases  of  superior  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  and  the  authorized  progym- 
nasiuros,  as  well  as  for  the  rectors  of  the  latter ;  and,  from  the  royal 
government,  only  for  the  superior  teachers  and  rectors  of  the  real-schools 
of  the  second  order,  and  the  institutions  recognized  as  higher  burgher- 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  position  of  director,  it  remains  the  same  as 
prescribed  in  the  royal  regulation  of  Dec  9,  1842.  The  installation  of 
the  director  takes  place  through  a  member  of  the  royal  supervision- 
council,  and  eventually  through  a  royal  compatronal  commissary ;  the 
city  patronage  is,  on  this  occasion,  represented  by  deputies." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  literary  commission  for  examination, 
a  great  stress  was  laid,  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  addition  to 
their  proper  qualifications,  upon  their  moral  capacity  and  political  integ- 
rity. The  instruction  of  May  25,  1824,  (by  Altcnstein,)  stated  that  "in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  the  invariable  principle  should  be  laid  down, 
that  public  institutions  do  not  reach  their  object  by  the  mere  literary 
culture  of  their  pupils,  or  the  prevention  of  corrupt  and  injurious  sen- 
timents or  habits,  but  that  whilst  giving  all  proper  attention  to  scientific 
culture,  it  was  necessary  also  to  inspire  and  awaken  in  the  pupils  senti- 
ments of  affection,  fidelity  and  obedience  towards  the  sovereign  and  the 
State,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  situations  of  teachers  should  be  par- 
ticularly given  to  those  that,  in  this  last  respect,  deserve  full  confidence.'' 
The  matter  of  moral  requirements  of  tcachei-s  is  still  further  treated  in 
the  circular  of  Feb.  C,  1847,  (Eichhorn,)  and  in  that  of  Dec.  20,  1848, 
(Von  Ladenberg.)  The  latter  says :  "  The  teacher  of  a  public .  school 
must,  besides  his  literary  attainments,  possess  also  a  moral  culture,  trhich 
may  enable  him  to  serve  in  every  circumstance  as  an  example  to  his 
pupils.  Ilis  highest  aim  should  be  to  remain  faithful  to  his  self-chosen 
vocation,  to  avoid  in  his  instruction  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
all  that  would  be  calculated  in  any  way  to  prevent  their  sound  develop- 
ment, all  that  could  not  be  conceived  or  properly  appreciated  by  them, 
or  any  thing  that  could  exercise  a  bad  influence  upon  their  religious  sen- 
timents, of  whatever  persuasion  they  might  be,  or  on  their  ideas  of  what 
is  noble  and  good."  The  circulars  of  Jan.  22  and  June  12,  1851,  (Von 
Raumer,)  and  of  Jan.  2,  1863,  required  of  the  school-collegiums,  in  ap- 
pointments and  advancements,  to  examine  into  the  private  and  profes- 
sional career  of  the  applicants,  and  to  see  especially  that  no  blame  be 
attached  to  their  domestic  and  public  life. 

Among  the  formal  requirements  for  an  appointment  are  the  release  of 
military  service,  or  the  certificate  of  being  acquitted  from  the  same. 
Dissenters  and  Jews  are  excluded  from  public  teacherships. 

The  regulation  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  lays  a  special  stress  upon  the  election 
of  the  directors : — **The  importance  of  the  pedagogic  power  of  a  man," 
it  says,  '*  shows  its  full  significance  when  the  question  comes  to  intrust 
the  direction  of  a  gymnasium  to  the  right  man.    The  necessary  literary 
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culture  in  this  case  is  easily  found  out,  but  it  is  much  more  diflBcult  to 
obtain  the  proof  that  the  future  director  possess  not  only  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relations  in  life,  but  be  also  endowed  with  the  proper  sentiments 
and  firmness  of  character,  and  such  a  personal  appearance  as  will  inspire 
respect  and  confidence,  so  as  to  command  the  general  esteem  of  the  corps 
of  teachers,  and  by  this  and  a  consistent  and  steady  government,  may 
be  enabled  to  train  the  young  in  all  the  sentiments  of  religion,  in  love  of 
country,  and  a  conscientious  fidelity  under  all  circumstances  in  life." 

The  formally-appointed  teachers,  immediately  after  receiving  their  ap« 
pointment,  take  the  oath ;  to  those  of  institutions  of  royal  patronage,  it 
is  administered  by  the  Director,  to  those  of  city  patronage,  by  the  magis- 
trate.    The  oath-formula  of  Feb.  12, 1860,  was :  "I swear,' by  the 

almighty  and  all-knowing  God,  that,  having  been  appointed  to 

by  his  royal  majesty  of  Prussia,  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  I,  his  sub* 
ject,  will  in  all  things  be  faithful  and  obedient,  and  fulfill  the  duties  of 
my  o£Bce  according  to  my  conscience,  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as 
well  as  carefully  observe  the  Constitution.  So  help  me  Qod.^'  Every  one 
is  free  to  add  to  this  oath  any  confirmatory  formula  which  his  religious 
sentiments  may  dictate.  The  technical  and  provisionally -accepted  teach- 
ers are  pledged  by  shaking  of  hands.  The  time  of  service,  in  regard  to 
pension,  dates  generally  from  the  day  of  taking  the  oath. 

When  the  designation  for  a  certain  directorship  has  taken  place,  the 
Colloquium  pro  rectorata  is  held  before  the  regular  commission  for  exam- 
ination, to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  person  designated,  and 
see  whether  the  candidate  possess  the  degree  of  philosophical,  pedagogic 
and  literary  culture  necessary  for  the  judicious  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  whole  establishment  of  a  higher  institution.  .  The  directors  of  the 
royal  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  are  salaried  by  the  king,  those  of  city 
patronage  receive  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary  a  gratification, 
through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  appointment  document 
reads  as  follows : — "  We,  ^— ,  by  God's  grace,  king  of  Prussia,  declare 

and  announce  hereby,  that  we  have  been  pleased  to  appoint as  director 

.     This  appointment  is  made  in  the  confidence  that  he  will  remain 

invariably  true  to  ourselves  and  our  royal  house,  and  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  o£Bce  intrusted  to  him  in  all  its  details,  with  zeal  and  regu- 
larity ;  the  same  will  thereby  enjoy  all  the  rights  connected  with  his 
present  situation,  as  well  as  our  highest  protection.*'  The  appointing 
documents  for  institutions  which  do  not  come  under  royal  patronage, 
contain  in  some  parts  of  the  country  statements  of  a  more  special  and 
detailed  character  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  ofiBce ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Konigsberg  (Prussia,)  that  the  director  can  not  engage  in 
giving  private  lessons ;  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania,  that  the  director  should 
make  it  the  object  of  his  usefulness  to  see  to  the  Christian  education  and 
instruction  of  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him,  basing  the  same  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  such  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Lutheran  Catechism ;  at  Nord- 
hausen,  that  the  director  should  give  particular  attention  to  the  religioas 
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education  of  the  young,  and  see  that  the  Word  of  God  as  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  and  repeated  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
be  duly  presented  to  them.  The  obligatory  duties  and  rights  of  the  di- 
rectors are  contained  in  the  documents  of  1823  to  1856,  given  to  the 
single  provinces  under  the  name  of  twelve  aeniee  instructions,  the  pur- 
port of  which  agrees  in  general  with  all  the  rest  Since  these  instruc- 
tions give  the  best  representation  of  the  importance  which  the  State 
council  attached  to  all  educational  affairs  and  their  respective  depart- 
ments, the  chief  points  of  the  general  instructions  concerning  the  object 
and  import  of  the  office  and  official  ppsition  of  the  directors,  will  be  here 
indicated,  such  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Pomeranian  Instruction  of 
May  1,  1829. 

§  2.  "In  order  that  the  director  or  rector  may  enjoy  free  action  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  the  necessary  unity  may  be  obtained  in 
his  administration  and  supervision,  it  is  declared  that  the  whole  school, 
with  its  several  classes,  its  respective  officers  and  pupils,  come  under 
his  immediate  authority.*'  To  that  effect  "he  shall  (a)  enjoy  in  all  his 
public  relations  as  president  and  representative  of  a  higher  institution, 
all  the  respect  and  proper  distinction  which  is  duo  to  the  position.  He 
is  the  mediator  between  the  school  and  the  parents  and  councils,  and 
reports  and  directs  all  the  transactions  of  the  institution.  Upon  him 
devolves  the  responsibility  to  watch  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  obligation  to  give  at  all  times  full  information  of  its  con- 
dition, on  all  general  and  particular  points."  (h)  "  His  relation  towards 
the  faculty  is  that  of  a  superior  and  of  a  co-laborer  in  a  common  work." 
"He  has  to  indicate  to  every  teacher  the  sphere  of  his  activity  according 

m 

to  the  general  plan,  and  to  observe  his  professional  and  moral  life."  "  No 
teachers  are  allowed  to  refuse  accepting  or  fulfilling  any  official  duties  he 
may  see  fit  to  lay  upon  them ;  yet,  should  they  be  overburdened,  they 
can  refer  the  case  to  the  provincial  school-collegium."  "  In  the  meetings 
of  the  board  of  teachers,  which  the  director  can  call  together  as  he  thinks 
proper,  the  transactions  are  conducted  by  him,  as  president,  and  in  cases 
of  disagreement,  his  vote  decides  the  majority.  If  from  a  certain  decision 
the  director  should  have  cause  to  fear  the  institution  would  suffer,  he 
must  refer  the  case  to  the  council ;  according  to  the  Brandenburgian 
Instruction,  his  opinion  still  decides  the  case ;  the  question  at  issue  and 
the  causes  of  disagreement  being  stated  in  his  report"  (c)  "All  pupils 
are  subject  to  his  supervision  and  discipline.  To  him  are  referred  all 
cases  provided  for  by  the  school  laws,  or  whenever  just  objections  are 
made  against  the  course  pursued  by  a  teacher."  "  The  lower  officers  and 
servants  of  the  institution  are  under  his  special  supervision  and  control." 
(d.)  "  He  has  the  direction  of  all  classes,  and  departments  connected 
with  the  establishment" 

§  6.  "  The  director  shall,  as  often  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
^nfer  with  the  parents  or  guardians  about  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  to 
•which  the  regular  reports  will  give  sufficient  occasion.    In  regard  to  anj 
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iserious  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  he  must  inform  those  in 
charge  of  them."  ^ 

§  7.  **"  Ho  is  bound  on  his  own  accord  to  acquaint  the  royal  school- . 
council  of  all  that  concerns  the  internal  and  outward  condition  of  the 
school,  and  in  all  important  circumstances,  whether  relating  to  the  duties 
or  rights  of  the  &culty,  to  the  order  of  instruction  or  discipline,  or  to  anj 
particular  branch  of  the  institution,  he  must  consult  the  same.*^ 

The  following  is  contained  in  the  Brandenburgian  Instruction  : — 

§  9.  *^  In  the  selection  of  regular  class-professors,  the  director  must 
exercise  all  possible  care  and  judgment  According  to  the  cabinet  order 
of  Oct  24,  1887,  the  class-professors  are  designated  by  the  school-colle- 
giums,  which  regulation  however  rests  practically  upon  their  approbation 
of  any  candidate  proposed  by  the  director/* 

§  10.  **  The  censorship  meetings  must  be  held  by  the  directors  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  at  a  fixed  period  and  with  due  solemnity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  professors  of  the  institution/^ 

§  14.  "In  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  it  belongs  still  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  director  to  design  the  plan  of  lessons  for  the  scholastic  year, 
and  to  assure  himself  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  throughout 
all  the  classes,  and  to  arrange  the  public  and  private  examinations. 

§  15.  **  In  the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  opinion  of  the 
several  professors  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  their  wishes,  if 
reasonable,  be  duly  regarded.  If  any  one  teacher  has  too  great  an  amount 
of  written  exercises  to  correct  in  his  department,  this  labor  must  be 
equalized  in  another  direction  by  less  laborious  lessons.  The  plan  of 
lessons  must  be  laid  before  the  provincial  school-collegium  in  the  first . 
days  of  March  and  September,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  depart  from 
it  of  his  own  accord  or  to  introduce  any  other  text-book  than  the  one 
already  adopted.** 

§  16.  **  The  director  is  bound  to  visit  frequently  the  several  classes  of 
the  institution  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  the  order  of  instruction 
is  carried  out,  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  disciplinary  condition  of  the  same. 
It  is  also  important  that  during  the  course  he  examine  in  turn  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils  in  their  various  classes.** 

§  17.  **  £very  transference  of  pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  has 
to  be  preceded  by  an  examination  ;  the  director  himself  decides  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  whether  a  scholar  is  ready  to  be  transferred  or  not** 

§  18.  ^^  In  regard  to  the  public  examinations,  the  director  must  see  that 
in  a  certain  space  of  years  the  teachers  and  classes  take  their  turn.*' 
(The  latter  however  is  never  practically  carried  out) 

§  23.  The  director  must  so  inquire  into  the  morals,  industry  and  prog- 
ress of  each  pupil,  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  their  parents  and 
guardians  due  information  of  the  same ;  he  must  also  in  the  conferences 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  teachers,  be  so  informed  of  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  institution,  as  to  give  his  advice  and  decide  any  caso 
relating  to  school  instruction  and  discipline.    In  the  distribution  of  pre- 
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miums,  he  selects,  together  with  the  teachers,  the  most  deserving  from 
among  the  scholars,  and  decides  all  differences  of  opinion  on  that  occa- 
sion." 

§  24.  *'  The  director  has  in  general  the  introduction  into  office  of  anj 
newly  appointed  teacher,  and  makes  the  announcement  of  the  departure 
or  death  of  any  of  the  professors ;  if  acquainted  with  a  suitable  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  position,  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patron 
to  the  same."  (Practically  the  patron  accedes  always  to  the  director*s 
proposition.) 

§  27.  "  When  temporary  substitutes  are  needed,  the  director  appoints 
from  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  teachers,  and  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  consolidates  classes.  Where  a  department  needs  a  substitute 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  assistant  teacher  must  be  engaged. 

In  regard  to  rank,  the  directors,  or  as  in  some  of  the  older  gymnasiums 
they  are  still  called,  rectors  of  the  gymnasiums  or  the  real-schools  of  the 
.first  order,  stand  equal  to  the  regular  professors  of  universities,  to  the 
counselors  of  government  and  of  courts  of  appeal ;  they  belong  officially 
to  the  fourth  class  in  rank.  Socially  their  position  is  much  respected ; 
those  of  age,  part  of  whom  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State,  from  the  high  consideration  given  in  Prussia  to  school  educa- 
tion, and  by  their  former  pupils  generally,  are  treated  with  great  esteem 
and  filial  regard. 

The  official  labor  of  the  director  is  to  be  mainly  educational.  It  there- 
fore requires  his  presence  in  school  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
lesson  in  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  last  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  whole  time  of  school  he  must  employ  himself  with  the  teachers  and 
scholars  only ;  all  his  studies  and  official  correspondence  must  be  done 
outside  of  this  time ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  for  this  reason,  the  latter 
should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  However  the  speciality  and 
exactness  of  Prussian  administration  overburdens  in  this  particular  be- 
yond power  the  office  of  directors,  particularly  in  the  more  frequented 
institutions  of  large  cities.  Correspondence  to  be  held  with  local  and 
provincial  officers,  periodical  reports,  tabulary  reviews,  statistical  informa- 
tion, to  which  frequently  is  added  the  administration  of  educational  funds, 
take  up  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  school  hours,  that  the  most  talented 
can  not  have  the  desired  leisure  for  necessary  progress  in  science.  Beyond 
formularies  and  reports,  more  or  less  increased  according  to  the  option  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  in  place  of  the  yearly  report  of  adminis- 
tration, into  which  the  director  received  what  appeared  most  noteworthy, 
and  in  which  he  was  often  required  to  explain  a  detailed  subject  more 
particularly,  a  triennial  report  has  been  substituted  since  1859,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Aug.  6, 1863,  besides  the  most  detailed  statistical 
information  on  the  board  of  teachers,  discipline,  methods  and  means  of 
instruction,  many  other  things  are  required  to  be  enlarged  on. 

In  some  of  the  provinces,  general  conferences  take  place  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  presided  over  by  a 
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counselor  of  Instraction  of  the  proTtnce.  The  first  of  these  was  in  West- 
phalia in  1823 ;  repeated  at  first  every  year,  then  every  three  years;  the 
last,  in  1863,  was  the  fifteenth.  In  Pomerania,  in  1861  and  1864,  two  such 
conferences  met;  in  Prussia  (province,)  in  1831  a  trial  was  made,  and 
renewed  with  increasing  success  in  1835,  1841  and  1865.  The  several 
directors  propose  subjects  for  deliberation,  from  which  the  provincial 
school-board  selects  those  for  discussion,  and  appoints  a  disputant  for 
each  side.  In  this  manner  many  didactic  and  pedagodic  subjects  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  by  publishing  the  deliberations,  the 
results  of  ^hese  conferences  have  become  common  property. 

B.  Clau-profe$ior9  and  other  teachers. — In  order  to  effect  greater  uni- 
formity in  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  moral  influence  of  the  older 
and  more  gifted  teachers,  who,  by  the  kind  and  number  of  lessons 
they  give  in  their  respective  classes,  exercise  mtch  more  influence  on  the 
young,  class-professors  were  introduced  in  1820,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  class  system.  The  instruction  by  the  royal  consistory  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  Aug.  10th,  1820,  contains  the  following  principal  regu- 
lations :  **  2,  They  superintend  the  scholars  assigned  to  them  and  keep 
complete  lists  of  their  personal  conduct  3,  The  class-professor  has  to 
consider  himself  as  requested  by  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar, 
to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  young  man  in  school.  4,  He 
should  never  accept  complaints  about  other  teachers.  5,  He  should 
advise  his  new  scholars  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  of  in- 
struction, and  see  that  they  prepare  the  requisite  number  of  copy-books 
for  writing  and  drawing,  as  well  as  blank-books  for  other  lessons.  6,  He 
should  require  that  all  copy-books  be  laid  before  him  at  least  once  a 
month,  that  he  may  also  judge  whether  the  student  is  not  overloaded  by 
the  competition  of  too  many  tasks  from  different  lessons  given  at  one 
time.  7,  He  should  privately  take  friendly  advice  with  his  colleagues  as 
to  the  industry  of  his  scholars,  and  heed  their  suggestions.  8,  The  same 
with  regard  to  moral  conduct  Here  he  should  show  himself  a  fatherly 
friend,  but  like  a  sensible  parent  not  interfere  with  the  disciplinary  meas- 
ures of  another  teacher.  9,  He  will  be  able  better  to  effect  all  this  by 
placing  himself  in  accord  with  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar. 
10,  It  is  particularly  expected  from  their  devotion  to  the  good  cause,  that 
from  time  to  time  they  will  visit  at  their  residences  those  scholars  whose 
parents  do  not  reside  in  the  place.  13,  It  is  left  for  each  director  to  add 
other  regulations  if  circumstances  demand." 

The  circular  of  the  royal  consistorium  at  Cologne  of  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1824^  has  appended  a  few  other  regulations,  of  which  the  principal 
are :  **11,  Where  monthly  compositions  have  been  introduced,  the  class- 
professor,  firom  the  lists  submitted  to  him  by  the  other  teachers,  shall 
prepare  the  principal  class-report,  and  present  the  same,  with  the  exer- 
cises, to  the  director.  13,  It  is  specially  recommended  that  he  supervise 
the  religious  conduct  and  church-attendance  of  his  pupils.  15,  Where 
a  disciplinary  punishment  is  decreed  either  by  a  teacher  who  does  not 
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instruct  in  the  class,  or  bj  one  of  the  citss-te&chers,  which  affects  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  class,  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the 
class  professor,  who  decides  as  far  as  the  order  of  discipline  gives  him 
power,  or  refers  it  to  the  director. 

The  great  influence  of  class-professorships  has  been  amply  yeriflcd 
since  their  introduction ;  the  order  of  the  cabinet  for  reorganization,  of 
Oct.  24th,  1887,  ascribes  the  success  of  all  arrangements  to  this :  **The 
more  and  the  longer  we  succeed  in  finding  for  the  difficult  but  influential 
position  of  class-professors,  capable  teachers,  of  a  general  scientific  edu- 
cation, of  true  love  and  devotion  for  their  profession,  and  of  mature 
experience,  who  thoroughly  have  penetrated  and  mastered  the  subjects 
confided  to  them,  and  who  understand  how  to  select,  with  a  clear  and 
quick  discernment,  from  their  connection  with  other  objects  of  study  and 
with  the  general  plan  of  iifttruction  of  a  gymnasium  in  all  branches,  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  general  development  and  efficient  education  of 
their  pupils ;  who  know  how  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, and  who,  finally,  by  the  purity  and  dignity  of  their  character, 
and  their  gentle  yet  decided  deportment,  are  able  to  awaken  in  the  ck&ses 
confided  to  their  care  and  training  a  lasting  impression  of  the  moral  power 
which  rules  the  destiny  of  man." 

It  was  also  in  accordance  with  this  ideal  conception,  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  of  his  class  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  confided  to 
the  class-professor. 

The  teachers  of  gymnasiums  had,  and  in  part  still  have,  after  the  old 
custom,  the  titles  of  prorector,  conrector,  subrector,  subconrector,  bacca- 
laureuR,  collaborator,  cot^erator  college,  and  in  the  inferior  positions  in 
many  places,  that  of  cantor  and  auditor,  and  in  the  ministerial  order  of 
Maroh  17,  1840,  the  preservation  of  these  titles  for  the  three  highest 
teachers  was  recommended.  The  title  of  Oherlehrer  (higher  or  superior 
teacher,)  after  the  introduction  of  the  "order  of  examination  of  1812," 
was  usually  adopted  by  all  teachers  who  from  their  examination  had 
obtained  the  qualification  for  the  higher  classes,  but  officially  it  was 
ascribed  to  those  only  who  obtained  it  by  express  decree.  The  circular 
of  Oct.  24th,  1837,  published  the  resolution  to  ascribe  the  title  of  ^'OhtT' 
Uhrer^^  as  an  encouragement  to  class-professors  exclusively,  and  to  revoke 
the  existing  distinction  between  ^^  superior  "  and  "  inferior  "  teacher,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  erroneous  conception  that  the  ability  to  instrucrt  in 
the  upper  classes  in  itself  bestows  a  higher  dignity.  By  the  decree  of 
March  27th,  1845,  a  proportionate  number  of  positions  for  ^^OberUhrer^* 
was  established  for  each  school,  to  which  such  teachers  only  should  be 
appointed  who  by  an  examen  pro  fae  doeendi  had  proven  their  ability 
for  instruction  in  the  two  higher  classes.  This  decree,  at  first,  could  not 
be  strictly  carried  out  without  severity  against  existing  older  teachers, 
well  tried  in  practice;  but  by  another  circular,  of  Jan.  3d,  1868,  it  has 
been  again  established  that  for  the  vacant  positions  of  ^^Oberlehrer^^  only 
such  teachers  should  be  proposed  as  have  acquired  the  qualification  to 
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give  instructions  in  one  of  the  main  studies  in  the  first  class.  Teachers 
who  from  their  general  mental  capacity  are  fit  for  instructing  in  the  upper 
classes,  (but  do  not  yet  possess  the  formal  qualification,)  are  urged  to 
submit  in  time  to  a  special  examination.  For  the  award  of  the  title  of 
**Oberlehrer^^  as  a  personal  distinction,  such  teachers  only  shall  be  pro- 
posed, who  by  long  management  as  class-professors  have  proved  them- 
selves able  teachers  and  eminent  instructors,  and  who  have  acquired  con- 
siderable  merit  in  matters  of  education.  All  other  teachers  are  to  be 
named  "ordinary  teachers." 

A  general  instruction  for  the  office  of  teachers  does  not  exist 

The  title  of  "professor"  was  formerly  bestowed  by  the  king;  by 
cabinet  order  of  Dec.  23d,  18:12,  the  power  to  grant  it  was  given  to  the 
Department  of  Instruction.  It  is  to  remain,  however,  a  distinction  rarely 
granted  to  those  who  possess  the  qualification  for  one  of  the  main 
branches  in  a  first  class,  and  have  not  only  proved  themselves  excellent 
teachers,  but  have  made  themselves  favorably  known  in  a  scientific  aspect 
At  some  gymnasiums  the  title  of  professor  is  connected  with  a  certain 
number  of  teacherships.  According  to  rank^  the  professors  of  gymna- 
siums and  of  real-schools  belong  to  the  fifth  class,  equally  with  the  extra- 
ordinary professors  at  universities.  Sometimes  the  title  of  professor  is 
bestowed  on  teachers  of  drawing  and  singing,  when  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  works  of  art. 

To  the  desire  to  introduce  an  order  of  rank  for  the  other  teachers  of 
higher  schools,  secretary  Eichhom  (order  of  Nov.  7,  1846,)  replied  by 
declaring  that  it  appears  proper  to  withhold  similar  distinctions  from  tho 
profession  of  teachers,  and  to  allow  the  weight  of  scientific  education  and 
the  labor  towards  the  development  of  mental  powers  in  youth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  personality  of  each  one,  alone  to  decide  the  dignity  of 
the  position.  Herein  lies  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of 
teachers  in  Prussia,  that  each  one  of  .them  knows  how  to  assume  that 
honorable  standing  in  society  which  is  due  him,  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  personal  dignity,  in  which  he  is  willingly  supported  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  public  greatly  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  is  fixed  for  each  teacher  during 
the  vacations ;  generally  the  director  gives  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  an 
Oberlehrer  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  an  ordinary  teacher  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  lessons ;  at  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Berlin  each  teacher 
gives  twenty  lessons  per  week.  If  primary  teachers  instruct  at  higher 
schools,  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  hours  are  permitted.  The  highest  of 
these  numbers  shall  be  required  of  a  teacher  only,  when  the  class  is  not 
largely  frequented  and  no  corrections  of  written  lessons  are  connected 
with  it 

Every  teacher  is  obliged,  without  remuneration,  to  teach  additional 
hours  during  a  vacancy,  except  when  the  position  is  not  again  filled  for 
a  long  time.  He  can  not  accept  any  other  office  to  which  pay  is  attached, 
nor  an  office  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  city,  without  the  consent 
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of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Teachers  of  the  institutions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  city  can  not  be  elected  aldermen ;  they  arc  required 
to  accept  a  guardianship  only  of  children  of  relatives  or  fellow  teachers, 
and  to  this  a  consent  is  necessary.  Before  concluding  marriage,  they 
have  to  petition  the  governors  of  the  respective  province  for  his  consent, 
and  oblige  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund  for  the  support 
of  widows.  There  is  no  limit  prescribed  to  their  giving  private  lessons ; 
but  the  establishment  of  private  institutions  requires  the  consent  of  the 
local  officers  and  of  the  Depaitment 

The  secret  lists  of  conduct,  which  had  been  introduced  early  after  the 
reorganization  of  the  State,  to  be  made  out  annually  by  the  directors 
according  to  prescribed  schedule,  and  returned  by  them  to  the  provin- 
cial school  department,  and  by  the  latter,  after  having  been  perfected,  to 
the  Department  of  Instruction,  have  been  abolished  by  decree  of  July 
81,  1818.  These  lists  contained  four  divisions  to  mark  personalities  and 
official  employment ;  three  divisions  to  mark  official  conduct,  moral  be- 
havior and  private  studies  of  the  teachers.  They  have  been  undeserv- 
edly decried  ;  for  they  gavp  to  the  director  much  more  opportunity  to 
recommend  in  an  official  way  teachers  of  merit  to  the  Department  for 
distinction,  than  to  take  away  from  their  merits.  Since  then  a  per^ical 
report  of  administration  gives  the  directors  occasion  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  qualification  of  a  teacher ;  if  it  contains  a  censure,  they 
have  to  apprise  the  teacher  of  it,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  justi- 
fication. The  royal  decree  of  July  11, 1849,  with  regard  to  misdemeanors 
in  office  by  officers  other  than  judicial,  was  also  applied  to  public  teachers. 
Minister  Von  Ladcnberg  declared  in  a  circular  dated  July  26th,  1849: 
*^  The  productive  working  of  the  office  of  a  teacher,  rests  essentially  upon 
the  whole  spiritual  and  moral  bearing  of  the  individual  and  upon  the  respect 
it  inspires  in  his  scholars,  as  well  as  in  their  parents  and  guardians.  The 
more  important  the  educating  element  appears  in  the  character  of  youth, 
the  more  the  superintending  authority  should  look  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  should  not  hesitate  to  consider,  if  needs  there  be,  conduct 
outside  of  the  school  a  misdemeanor  in  office.^'  Ilowcver,  this  decree 
made  it  a  duty  to  protect  a  teacher  against  unjust  and  inimical  accusa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  just  complaints  of  those 
who  confide  to  the  teacher  their  holiest  goods,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare  of  their  children.  The  code  of  discipline  for  all  officers  of  the 
government,  of  July  21st,  1852,  is  considered  to  apply  equally  to  all 
public  teachers. 

Leave  of  absence  for  a  journey  during  the  course  of  instruction  can 
be  granted  by  the  directors  for  one  week ;  the  school  department  of  the 
province  can  extend  it  to  four  week^for  a  journey  into  foreign  countries, 
and  to  six  weeks  within  the  State ;  the  Ober  president  can  grant  six 
weeks*  leave  out  of  the  State,  and  eight  weeks  within  its  boundaries ;  for 
any  longer  period  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  or  of  the 
king  is  required.    During  a  leave  of  absence  beyond  four  weeks,  accord- 
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ing  to  order  dated  March  28th,  1808,  o£Bcers  shall  draw  only  half  salary, 
which  however  is  but  seldom  practiced.  In  accordance  with  the  cabinet 
order  of  June  15th,  1868,  during  a  leave  of  absence,  salary  is  paid  in  full 
for  the  first  six  weeks;  half  pay  for  four  and  a  half  mohths^  longer,  and 
no  salary  afterwards.  In  case  of  sickness  no  deduction  is  made.  During 
a  journey  for  purposes  of  science,  the  expenses  for  a  deputy  arc  deducted. 

The  same  authority  which  commissions  for  a  position  is  to  receive  also 
application  for  discharge,  which  shall  only  be  refused  when  the  general 
interests  would  suffer  by  acceptance.  The  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
his  post  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  successor  or  for  tempo- 
rary occupation.  The  regular  period  for  giving  notice  of  discontinuance 
in  office  is  generally  six  months,  and  to  begin  April  1st,  or  October  1st 

The  salary  of  teachers,  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  century,  was  every- 
where mostly  very  small  and  very  rarely  fixed  in  amount.  The  greater 
part  of  the  receipts  was  derived  from  various  fees  and  perquisites,  some  of 
them  even  degrading,  of  which  the  history  of  some  schools  furnishes  ample 
evidence.  Only  since  the  reorganization  of  the  State  the  government  has 
continually  labored  to  procure  a  fixed  living  salary  for  teachers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  abolish  their  dependence  on  the  fees  paid  for  instruction.  For 
if  by  these  a  just  equalization  between  labor  and  wages  was  effectc<],  they 
very  readily  led  to  overcrowding  of  classes  and  other  inconveniences, 
from  which  a  school  should  be  kept  free.  Pro-temporary  officials  receive 
a  remuneration  which  can  only  exceptionally  amount  to  the  regular 
salary.  The  principal  and  most  important  emolument,  a  free  residence, 
has  been  retained  whenever  it  is  derived  from  donative  funds  or  local 
appropriations.  As  a  master  of  course  the  director  has  a  suitable  dwell- 
ing in  the  institution,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  a  mobilization  of  the  army,  for  those  who  are  called  into  active 
service  and  who  have  their  household  with  wife  and  child,  a  decrease  in 
salary  takes  place,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes,  but  only  so  far  as  their  salary  and  military 
pay  together  passes  beyond  the  amount  of  800  ih.  per  year.  Salaries  are 
paid  every  quarter  of  a  year  in  advance ;  for  accidental  duties  at  the  in- 
stitution, remuneration  is  generally  granted.  During  a  journey  in  the 
interest  of  the  service,  and  when  a  removal  to  another  position  takes 
place,  mileage  is  paid  proportionate  to  the  office.  Teachers  who,  without 
fault  of  theirs,  find  themselves  in  reduced  circumstances,  may  have  ex- 
traordinary assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  State,  if  their  yearly  income 
is  not  above  1000  th,^  (thaler,  72  cents.) 

The  janitors  of  the  school,  who  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Department  of  Oct  12th,  1887,  shall*  be  selected  firom  the  military  inva- 
lids entitled  to  maintenance  in  civil  life,  receive  above  their  salary  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  institution,  and  materials  for  fuel  and  light  Tho 
collections  taken  up  formerly  among  the  students  as  a  Christmas  present, 
have  been  discontinued,  and  they  receive  instead  a  remuneration  from 
the  funds  of  the  school 
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The  granting  of  pensions,  up  to  the  third  decade  of  this  centary,  was 
an  act  of  royal  favor ;  communities  and  corporations  also  exercised  such 
acts  of  grace  towards  teachers  no  longer  capable  for  duty,  and  often  to  a 
considerable  amount  A  law  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  after  much 
deliberation  and  conferring  with  the  provincial  authorities,  was  enacted. 
May  28th,  1846,  and  received  the  royal  approbation.  According  to  it  all 
teachers  and  officers  of  superior  schools  become  entitled  to  a  pension 
during  life,  if  after  a  certain  period  in  service  they  become  incapable  for 
duty  not  by  their  own  fault,  and  if  they  were  duly  commissioned.  If  at 
an  advanced  age  they  are  not  absolutely  incapable  for  duty,  but  unable 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  office,  they  are  obIiged,.if  the  Depart- 
ment thinks  proper,  to  pay  an  assistant  appointed  to  aid  them ;  however, 
there  must  be  left  for  them  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  tlfe  pension.  The 
amount  of  pension  is  fixed  by  a  scale ;  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  four- 
sixteenths,  after  fifty  years,  twelve-sixteenths  of  their  salary.  The  time, 
of  service  is  computed  from  the  date  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
and  if  they  did  not  take  such,  from  the  day  of  their  first  entry  into  ser- 
vice. The  trial  year  is  not  included,  but  the  time  passed  in  active  mfli- 
tary  service  is,  and  time  of  service  Iwjfore  the  enemy  counts  double.  The 
fund  for  pensions  is  derived  fVom  yearly  contributions  of  the  salary,  as 
introduced  since  January  1st,  1847 ;  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  of  400 
th. ;  one  and  one- fourth  per  cent  of  1000  th, ;  two  per  cent  of  2000  th.^ 
and  three  per  cent  of  3000  th. ;  moreover,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  salary 
must  be  paid  in  one  installment. 

The  families  of  teachers  who  die  in  office,  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred,  one  quarter's  salary  ;  those  of  pen- 
sioned teachers  that  of  one  month.  Every  teacher  commissioned  for  one 
of  the  higher  schools  is  entitled  and  required  to  enter  the  **  Institute  for 
the  support  of  widows,*'  at  Berlin,  unless  his  age  is  too  far  advanced  or  ill 
health  oppose  his  becoming  a  member.  The  amount  insured  must  be  at  least 
one-fil\h  of  the  salary,  and  is  not  allowed  to  bo  above  500  th.  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  voluntary  pensions  are  given  to  widows,  generally  only 
from  50  to  100  th.,  and  means  for  education  in  schools  are  granted  for 
orphaned  boys  to  their  seventeenth  year,  and  for  girls  to  their  fifteenth 
year,  in  monthly  rates  from  one-half  to  two  thalers.  Many  of  these  insti- 
tutes possess  considerable  donations  for  widows  and  orphans. 

IIT.     BEGULATIONS  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  "  Magdeburg  Order  of  Visitation,"  (1563,)  required  the  magistrate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  resident  pastor  and  superintendent,  to  appoint  the 
public  school-teacher.  More  minute  regulations  on  an  "examination" 
of  teachers  at  the  Latin  and  German  schools  were  contained  in  the  royal 
order  of  Sept  80th,  1718,  according  to  which  they  should  be  examined 
by  the  consistory  or  the  general  superintendent  before  being  commis- 
sioned, and  to  those  who  gave  satis&ction  a  testimonial  should  be  given, 
and  no  one  could  be  commissioned  without  it  Repeated  instructions  of 
1750  and  1764  declared  that  no  teacher  should  be  engaged  or  promoted 
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without  the  approbation  of  the  superior  consistory,  and  the  instruction  for 
the  superior  school-collegium  of  Feb.  22d,  1787,  ordered  that  a  teacher 
should  be  appointed  only  on  the  ground  of  a  testimonial  from  this  au- 
thority. The  candidate  proposed  for  a  vacant  teachcrship  was  presented 
to  the  consistory  or  school-collegium  of  the  province,  which  referred  him 
to  one  of  their  members,  generally  to  an  experienced  teacher.  In  this 
much  depended  on  the  character  and  learning  of  the  latter,  and  these 
examinations  lacked  uniformity.  Gedike,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  supe- 
rior school-collegium,  was  often  charged  with  like  examinations,  gives  a 
detailed  sketch  thereof  in  the  programme  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Freder- 
ickswerder  of  1789  (collected  writings  on  schools,  II.  pp.  90.)  By  the 
patrons  of  city  schools,  as  long  as  teachers  were  mostly  theologians,  the 
evidence  of  their  education  for  the  ministerial  office  was  generally  deemed 
sufficient ;  likewise  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  or 
trial  lessons,  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  given  by  a 
university,  or  the  testimonials  of  their  attendance  at  seminaries  for  the- 
ology, philology  or  pedagogy.  But  this  custom  proved  more  and  more 
insufficient  for  the  higher  schools,  since  newly  revived  humanitarian  ism 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  them,  and  they  no  longer  selected  their 
teachers  from  among  the  candidates  of  theology,  but  from  candidates  who 
had  been  specially  trained  for  higher  teachersbip  and  proved  more  suit- 
able. Thus,  when  the  centralizing  organization  of  the  State  extended 
also  to  the  field  of  education,  an  examination  of  candidates  for  higher 
teachcrship,  legal  throughout  the  State,  was  ordered  by  the  edict  of  July 
12th,  1810,  which  at  first  was  made  by  deputations  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  latterly  by  a  special  commission  of  examinations. 
The  regulations  for  examination  had  been  drawn  up  by  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Schleiermacher  and  Siivern.  Of  the  motives,  Humboldt  had 
stated  that  such  examinations  are  the  only  barrier  that  could  be  opposed 
to  the  abuse  of  the  h'ghts  of  patronage.  It  would  honor  the  profession 
of  teachers  in  the  State,  if  every  one  who  enters  it  had  first  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  qualification.  Fr.  A.  Wolf  also  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  not  admitting  any  to  teach  at  the  secondary  schools,  though  they  had 
graduated  at  universities,  unless  they  had  been  examined  and  authorized 
by  the  commission  of  examinations.  The  examination  should  consist  in 
written  theses,  oral  questioning  and  trial  lessons.  The  commission 
could  dispense  with  one  of  these.  Those  who,  after  presenting  a  disser- 
tation in  Latin  and  passing  the  regular  oral  examination  at  one  of  the 
faculties  for  philosophy  of  one  of  the  State  universities,  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  were  not  subject  to  further  examination, 
only  to  a  trial  lesson.  With  members  of  seminaries  for  classic  schools, 
the  examination  taken  at  their  entrance  by  the  director  of  the  same,  was 
sufficient  Distinguished  foreigners  called  to  professorships  by  the  Prus- 
sian Department  of  Instruction  were  not  subjected  to  any  examination. 
The  certificate  given  pointed  out  distinctly  in  what  branches  the  candi- 
date was  well  posted  or  weak,  what  proportion  his  skill  in  teaching  held 
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to  his  knowledge,  and  the  degree  of  his  general  qualification  was  indicated 
in  the  authority  to  teach  in  secondary-schools.    The  examination  was 
called  ^^examen  profacultate  docmdV    Those  proposed  for  a  permanent 
professorship,  had  to  pass  an  examen  pro  loeOy  in  which  regard  should  be 
had  only  to  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  particular  position. 
To  dispense  from  examinations  was  the  privilege  of  the  Department  for 
Public  Instruction.     These  regulations  took  effect,  Jan.  1st,  1813.     The 
requirements  made  of  candidates  at  first  were  trifling,  and  the  takine 
effect  of  the  *  regulations  fell  in  a  time  when  Mars  was  worshiped  more 
than  Minerva ;  but  when,  after  1815,  studies  could  again  be  pursued 
undisturbedly,  a  continually  increasing  zeal  for  the  study  of  philology 
and  philosophy  manifested  itself^  and  gradually  a  class  of  teachers,  scien- 
tifically educated,  formed  itself,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found 
easily  at  any  other  time,  and  towards  which  chief  counselor  Johannes 
Schulze  largely  contributed  by  encouraging  learned  publications  and 
attaching  promotion  to  the  same ;  particularly  in  the  selection  of  directors 
great  weight  was  given  to  successful  labor  as  an  author.    A  regulation 
of  the  department  of  Aug.  21,  1824,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  consis- 
tories the  one-sidedness  of  philologic  preparation,  and  demanded  that 
examinations  should  be  extended  principally  on  logic,  and  metaphysics, 
psychology  and  history  of  philosophy,  history  and  theology  ;  but  that 
very  one-sidedness  had  trained  the  best  powers  of  teaching,  and  if  the 
examination  in  philosophy  had  remained  in  the  background,  there  was 
among  the  students  of  that  time  such  great  zeal  for  education  in  philos- 
ophy, that  without  special  requirements  at  the  examination,  all  studies 
were  enlivened  thereby,  even  in  a  more  extensive  and  more  liberal 
manner  than  is  possible  by  the  anxiety  to  pass  an  Examination.     The 
afore-mentioned  circular,  in  calling  upon  the  commission  for  examination, 
to  pay  strict  regard  to  *^  thoroughness  and  quality  of  philosophy  and  the 
study  thereof  to  the  end  that  the  shallow  and  superficial  philosophisms 
which  in  modem  times  compose  wholly  the  science  of  philosophy,  may 
give  way  to  fundamental  studies,  and  that  philosophy  may  obtain  again 
her  honorable  and  useful  position  among  the  sciences,  and  that  academic 
youth,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  darkened  by  aller-philosophy, 
may  be  conducted  by  thorough  instruction  in  a  genuine  philosophical 
spirit,  to  a  clear,  correct  and  complete  application  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,**  was  particularly  meant  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
and  the  early  appointment  of  Hegel  into  the  commission  for  examination 
coincided  with  it     The  objections  raised,  by  the  commission  of  Berlin 
only,  against  the  practicability  of  the  order  of  the  department  in  refer- 
ence to  philosophy,  were  replied  to  on  Aug.  18th,  1865,  that  **  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  philosophy  in  which  examination  should  be  had,  give  to 
the  examining  person  forthwith  a  distinct  and  concrete  subject,  by  which 
to  discover  whether  the  candidate  has  mentally  appropriated  what  he 
heard  in  the  lectures  on  philosophy  at  the  university."    The  observation 
of  the  commission,  that  no  hiw  did  exist,  and  could  not  very  well  exist, 
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tccording  to  which  one  sjstem  of  philosophy  onlj  should  be  studied  by 
the  young  at  the  academy,  was  refused  as  tririal  and  not  called  for  by 
the  circular  of  the  department 

The  circular  of  Aug.  21st,  1824,  directed  further  that  each  candidate 
for  teachership,  who  had  been  examined,  should  pass  another  trial  before 
a  member  of  the  consistory,  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  in  theology.  Of 
those  who  did  not  want  to  be  qualified  for  instructing  religion,  they 
should  particularly  inquire  whether  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  the 
Tllhristian  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality  requisite  for  teachers  at  a  gym- 
nasium,  while  of  those  intending  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  religion, 
they  should  require  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  in  church  history.  In  proposing  for  the  office  of 
professor  or  director,  those  who  had  a  thorough  education  in  theology 
should  be  principally  favored. 

In  a  corresponding  manner  it  was  ordered,  under  date  of  Sept.  2, 1826, 
that  a  CatboKc  clergyman,  well  schooled  and  of  distinguished  reputation, 
should  be  invited,  with  the  approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Cologne,  to  examine  Catholic  candidates  for  teachership  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  at  the  place  where  the  commis- 
sion of  education  held  their  session. 

Candidates  for  teachership,  who  desired  to  be  engaged  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools  only,  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  pro/acul* 
tale  doeendi,  though  they  had  not  passed  the  triennium  aeademieum^  or 
not  frequented  a  university  at  all.  But  with  regard  to  regular  teachers 
of  science  at  the  higher  burgher-schools,  or  schools  of  commerce,  and 
technical  or  real-schools  in  larger  cities,  in  which  an  education  was  ob- 
tained for  the  higher  mechanics  or  for  the  commercial  profession,  princi- 
pally in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  geography, 
German  literature,  technology  and  modem  languages,  it  was  ordained  by 
iastruction  of  March  %9th,  1827,  that  their  cAnmission  should  depend  on 
a  previous  well-passed  examination  in  these  branches. 

The  requirements  for  teachers  of  higher  schools,  changed  and  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  time,  made  necessary  the  preparation  of  new  rules  for 
examination,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  were  composed  by  Joh. 
Schulze  on  the  basis  of  opinions  presented  by  the  different  commissions 
for  examination.  In  these  are  distinguished  the  examination:  1, pro 
facuUate  doeendi  ;  2,  pro  loeo  ;  8,  pro  aseensione;  4,  the  eolloqvivmpro 
reetorata.  Subjects  in  examination  are:  1,  the  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Hebrew  languages;  2,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
history  and  geography,  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  theology.  However, 
it  should  not  be  forbidden  to  any  candidate  to  be  examined  in  other  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  which  stood 
in  connection  with  objects  of  instruction  at  secondary -schools.  A  main 
condition  for  admission  was  the  complete  academic  triennium,  and  in 
1841  a  rule  was  added,  that  every  one  who  desired  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Prussian  govemment  must  have  studied  at  a  Prussian  university 
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during  three  semesters.  Foreigners,  in  order  to  be  adniitted  to  the  ex- 
aminations, are  required  to  present  a  special  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Education  ;  but  from  this,  candidates  from  the  Qrand  Duchj  of  Saze- 
Coburg-Gotha  are  excepted  since  1864. 

According  as  the  *^ curriculum  viUg^^  delivered  by  the  candidate  is 
found  to  be  more  or  less  favorabtp,  two  or  three  subjects  for  a  treatise  in 
writing  are  given  him,  with  directions  to  finish  the  same  after  a  certain 
fixud  time  (usually  six  months,)  and  to  report  the  sources  from  which 
information  was  drawn  for  the  composition.  As  a  rule,  one  of  these  coitf 
positions  must  be  in  the  Latin  language ;  to  candidates  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  teaching  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence at  one  of  the  higher  burgher  or  real-schools,  it  is  permitted  to  use 
the  French  language  in  place  of  the  Latin.  By  circular  of  May  19, 1838, 
it  was  also  permitted  to  give  to  candidates  upon  their  application,  lessons 
more  difiicult  or  more  easy  than  were  first  required  in  the  examination. 
Exempt  from  compositions  in  writing  should  be :  (1,)  doctors  and  masters 
of  philosophy  promoted  at  one  of  the  inland  universities,  after  a  public 
defense  in  Latin  of  their  naugural  dissertation,  published  in  printed 
form ;  (2,)  candidates  of  theology,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
theological  commission  of  examination  of  having  favorably  passed  the 
first  examcn  for  theologians.  From  the  oral  examination,  doctors  of 
philosophy  were  not  exempt ;  on  the  contrary  they  had  to  be  examined 
in  all  the  principal  branches  of  instruction,  and  particularly  in  those 
which  are  not  included  in  the  examination  for  doctor  of  philosophy. 

According  to  the  value  of  the  written  compositions,  the  subject  for  a 
trial-lesson,  and  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  are  selected,  and 
**the  director  and  those  members  of  the  commission  to  whom  the 
branches  selected  principally  belong,  are  required  to  be  present.^*  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  director  can  not  assist  at  all 
times,  and  consequently  h^s  not  always  present 

By  the  oral  examination  is  to  be  ascertained  what  knowledge  the 
candidate  possesses  in  philology,  mathematics,  history,  patural  sciences, 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  if  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  at 
secondary-schools ;  and  he  shall  be  examined  so  far  in  them  as  is  neces- 
sary to  judge  correctly  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  That  part  of  the 
examination  which  refers  to  ancient  (classical)  philology,  must  be  made 
in  Latin.  If  the  trial-lesson  and  oral  examination  should  give  a  result 
different  from  that  which  the  written  compo^tions  gave  a  right  to  expect, 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  prepare  another,  under  special  surveil- 
hnce  and  without  any  means  of  assistance.  More  than  three  candidates 
shall  not  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  aod  then  only  such  as  desire  to 
become  qualified  for  the  same  grade  of  schools.  ^*  The  importance  of  the 
examination  makes  necessary  the  permanent  presence  of  the  director  of 
the  commission,  and  another  member  beside  the  one  who  examines  the 
candidate.** 

In  giving  the  ^^/acultas  docendi,^^  three  dq;ree9  are  distinguished : 
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(1,)  the  uticooditional,  when  the  candidate,  besides  a  sufficient,  even  if  not 
perfectly  developed  capacity  for  teaching,  is  so  far  master  of  the  subjects 
as  to  be  able,  after  due  preparation,  to  teach,  (a)  Latin  and  Greek  and  the 
German  language,  (5)  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  (c)  history  and 
geography,  or  (d)  as  according  to  later  instructions  of  the  Department, 
theology,  and  the  Hebrew  language,  ii\  one  of  the  upper  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium successfully,  and  is  so  far  acquainted  with  all  other  subjects  as  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  their  relative  importance  to  other  branches  of  in- 
struction and  to  influence  beneficially  the  total  education  of  the  students." 
In  a  declaration  of  Aug.  9th,  1831,  the  Department  pointed  out  ^Hhat 
the  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  total 
ignorance  of  candidates  for  teachership  in  any  of  the  three  essential 
branches  of  instruction  in  secondary-schools,  as  had  hitherto  not  seldom 
been  shown."  Since  the  issue  of  the  regulations  of  1834  for  the  maturity 
examination*  in  leaving  the  gymnasium,  such  total  ignorance  is  prevented, 
and  the  general  examination  of  candidates  appears  no  more  necessary  ; 
however,  the  fear  of  it  often  divides  the  powers  of  students,  who  rather 
Strive  after  the  eminent  in  one  branch,  which  is  the  more  important,  than 
after  an  aqualis  mediocritas. 

As  qualification  for  instructing  philology  in  the  two  upper  classes,  be- 
sides a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  an  extensive 
study  of  the  classics  of  these  two  languages,  in  particular  of  those  usually 
read  in  upper  classes,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  actual  value  of  philology 
and  the  most  important  means  for  its  study,  as  well  as  correctness  and 
fluency  in  lecturing  Latin,  are  required.  In  the  branches  of  philosophy 
a  complete  knowledge  of  details  and  minute  penetration  can  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  the  examination  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  candi- 
date has  studied  these  sciences. 

The  examination  in  German  extends  to  grammar,  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  laws  of  the  language,  the  historic  development  of  the  same, 
and  the  history  of  its  literature.  "  Those  who  do  not  possess  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  general  scientific  knowledge 
enough  to  teach  the  German  successfully  in  each  class,  even  in  the  high- 
est, can  not  receive  the  **  unconditional  facultas  doeendi  for  philology/' 
The  Department  declared  in  rescript  of  Nov.  12th,  1831,  that  those  who 
contended  for  that  degree  should  combine  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
with  the  study  of  the  history  of  modern  science. 

In  history  and  geography,  beside  a  general  knowledge  thereof,  the 
**  study  of  the  principal  authors  for  any  period  of  ancient,  middle  or 
modem  history  "  was  required.  Moreover  the  candidate  should  *'  pcssess 
enough  of  philology,  not  only  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics for  his  lectures,  but  also  by  the  latter  to  contribute  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  former ;  and  he  should  have  that  command  of  expression  in 
Latin,  that  he  can  deliver  his  lectures  on  ancient  history  in  that  lang. 


•J«»t«.— Th«fin'.l  cxnminntion  on  leaving  the  gymnasium,  which,  if  •iicceMfuIly  pasjed,  de- 
e!fttts  the  student  matorcd  for  the  anirenity,  and  entitln  him  to  admittance. 
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uage.**  Qualification  as  teacher  for  the  upper  classes  of  real-schools  may 
be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  according  to 
the  order  of  April  6th,  1859.  The  ability  of  teachers  and  examiners  to 
deliver  a  well  connected  lecture  on  history  in  Latin  now  disappearing 
almost  altogether,  this  requirement  has  been  overlooked  at  examinations. 
Also,  geography  is  treated  on  generally  by  questions  connected  with  the 
examination  in  history,  so  that  an  uctatH  faeultas  docendi  in  this  branch 
can  rarely  be  siud  to  have  been  established. 

In  mathematics,  the  candidate  must  prove  that  he  has  penetrated  the' 
higher  parts  of  geometry,  spherical  analysis  and  higher  mathematics,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  make  successful  applications  of  these  to  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy.  A  special  decree  of  December  14,  1839,  ordains 
that  beside  a  general  review  of  this  science  and  its  application  to  every- 
day phenomena,  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
its  parts,  including  modern  discoveries  and  late  publications,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  important  problems  of  chemistry  and  the  ability  to  explain 
suitable  problems  in  a  mathematical  way,  should  be  required.  This  order 
also  fitly  demands,  'Hhat  in  order  not  to  limit  the  thorough  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  by  too  great  requirements,  the  con- 
ditional/act/ Z^a«  docendi  shall  be  given  to  candidates  who  can  teach  math- 
ematics and  the  mathematical  parts  of  natural  philosophy  in  all  classes, 
and  to  those  who  can  instruct  in  the  natural  sciences  in  all  classes,  and 
mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  only. 

In  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  beside  an  exact  knowledge  of  these  sci- 
ences and  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  difierent  systems  of  instruction 
and  education,  it  should  be  required  that  the  candidates  are  able  to 
explain,  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  principles  of  logic,  metaphysics  and 
psychology ;  and  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  of  its  different  systems  according  to  their  characteristic  peculiarities, 
they  should  combine  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  changes  philosophy 
has  experienced  by  Kant,  and  since  his  time. 

2.  The  conditional  facultas  docendi  can  be  obtained  by  (a)  those  who^ 
though  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  in  the  two  upper  classes, 
yet  in  one  or  more  branches  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  which  must 
be  exacted  of  every  teacher,  obtain  this  degree  under  the  condition  that 
they  supply  those  deficiences,  and  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  pro  loco  until  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  their  studies  in 
the  deficient  branches  have  been  perfected ;  (b)  those  who,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  possess  only  the  knowledge 
required  for  middle  or  lower  classes. 

The  second  degree  of  tcachership  obtained  great  latitude  by  those 
regulations,  and  embraced  candidates  of  the  greatest  learning  and  the 
most  able  capacities,  as  must  frequently  be  found  in  limiting  examination 
to  certain  branches  of  science,  as  well  as  those  of  great  mediocrity  who 
had  not  passed  far  beyond  the  maturity-examination.  For  this  reason 
the  instructions  of  Aug.  9th,  1831,  made  a  discrimination  between  can- 
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didates  who  had  been  examined  for  teaching  in  the  upper  cUusses^  and 
such  as  had  been  qualified  for  the  lower  classes  only.  To  the  first  ones 
the  regulations  on  examination  pro  loco  are  applied,  but  they  are  not  to 
pass  a  second  examination  profacuUate  doeendiy  since  the  trial-year  will 
giTC  the  authorities  ample  opportunity  to  convince  themselves  how  far 
the  candidate  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiencies  appearing  at  the 
examination.  Even  after*  the  trial-year,  the  authorities,  by  bestowing 
the  necessary  attention  on  the  candidates  in  their  district,  could  not  fail 
of  opportunities  to  obtain  all  information  on  that  point  These  instruc- 
tions proved  important  and  wholesome  by  freeing  the  most  capable  can- 
didates from  the  obligation  of  a  second  examination  in  such  branches  of 
knowledge,  tlie  study  of  which  could  be  superficial  with  thcni  only,  while 
it  would  draw  them  away  from  their  proper  field  of  excellence.  The 
school-collegiums,  it  is  true,  had  a  task  they  could  only  perform  to  some 
extent  through  the  organ  of  the  respective  directors,  as  under  the  office- 
like way  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  collegium,  there  rarely  was 
left  time  and  opportunity  for  any  of  the  members  to  make  personal  ob- 
servations. The  experience  of  the  next  years  following  the  issue  of 
these  regulations  showed  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  many  deficiencies,  which  partly  had  their  cause  in  the 
regulations  themselves,  partly  in  their  application  by  the  examiners,  in 
particular  by  some  professors  of  universities,  who  made  too  high  require- 
ments on  the  younger  teachers  of  gymnasiums,  and  partly,  too,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  which  was  more  bent  on  realities  and  unfavorttble  to 
the  study  of  philology.  In  the  circular  of  Feb.  8d,  1838,  to  the  Royal 
Commission  for  Examinations,  the  "  superficial  mediocrity  which  satisfies 
so  many  candidates  for  higher  teachership  in  their  vocation,"  has  been 
opposed  by  increased  demands,  principally  by  allowing  the  qualification 
for  eofidUional  faeultua  docendi  only  to  the  candidates  heretofore  de^ 
scribed  under  (a) ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission  for 
examination  to  bestow  the  ''^conditional  faeulUu  docendi  on  such 
candidates  who  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  branches  of  instruc- 
tion possess  only  the- knowledge  required  for  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
this  permission  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  classes  exceptionally,  when  the 
candidates,  with  a  security  and  clearness  in  fundamental  knowledge, 
combined  distinguished  talent  of  explanation,  an '  excellent  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young,  and  a  prepossessing  appearance."  A  the  same 
time  the  Department  expressed  a  confident  expectation  that  the  commis- 
sions for  examination  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  short 
course  of  three  years  at  the  university  could  only  serve  to  collect  a  suffi- 
cient material ;  and  therefore  a  complete,  thorough,  and  in  all  parts  fin- 
ished knowledge,  and  a  solid  penetration  into  science,  could  not  bo 
required ;  much  more  they  should  see,  if  the  candidates,  besides  a  general 
knowledge,  had  actually  laid  the  foundation  in  one  of  the  principal 
branches,  on  which  farther  to  build,  and  had  an  intelligent  comprehend 
sion  and  spirited  digest  of  the  sciences  chiefly  coltivftted  by  them  at  the 
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crcises  should  be  confided  to  regular  teachers  of  the  schools  only,  and  in 
order  to  educate  such  teachers,  a  course  of  six  months,  for  eighteen 
pupils,  was  arranged  in  this  institution,  in  which  young  teachers  could 
take  part  without  charge,  and  in  particular  cases  were  supplied  with 
funds  for  their  support  during  this  time. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  regulations  for  examinations  of  1831,  not- 
withstanding the  many  corrections  and  explanations,  made  a  reyision  of 
the  whole  necessary,  which  was  executed  with  the  care  peculiar  to  Prus- 
sian officials — the  plan  of  a  new  order  of  regulations  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  commissions  of  examination, 
and  to  experienced  teachers,  for  their  approbation. 

Following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  commission  for  examination 
was  not  easily  constituted.  In  earlier  times  it  was  mostly  imposed  of 
teachers,  more  recently  counselors  of  instruction  and  professors  of  uni- 
versities predominated.  The  first  named  undoubtedly  understand  best 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  school,  and  require  merits  of  a  young 
teacher ;  but  the  limitations  of  their  vocation  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  advance  with  the  development  of  science,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  period  of  study  at  the  university  has  been  profit- 
ably and  practicably  employed.  The  others,  no  longer  familiar  with 
schools,  can  not  properly  weigh  their  demands,  and  are  apt  to  pass 
beyond  the  object  of  pedagogic  preparation,  or  are  led  in  preponderance 
by  their  own  special  scientific  researches.  The  most  suitable  examiners 
arc  those  who  from  the  school  teacher^s  chair  have  passed  to  that  of  the 
university. 

rv.  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  this  century,  there  were  no  special  arrangements  at  univer- 
sities for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary-schools,  the  first  being 
the  philological  seminaries,  the  oldest  of  which  is  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  By  order  of  the  Elector  in  1695  and  1697,  a  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  convent  Hillersleben  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  students  of 
other  faculties  than  that  of  theology,  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  "  humamyria  et  elegantiorem  literaturam^^  and  for  those 
who  intended  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachership  at  secondary-schools, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Prof.  Ccllanus,  who  read  every  day  a 
free  lecture  for  them,  until  he  died  in  1707,  when  this  arrangement 
ended. 

A  purely  philological  seminary  was  founded  in  1787,  by  the  influence 
of  Fr.  A.  "Wolf,  which  was  the  first  to  educate  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  separate  from  theology,  and  in  so  far  created  an  epoch  in  peda- 
gogy. This  seminary  had  twelve  regular  members,  who  had  already 
attended  a  university  one  year,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  sem- 
inary for  two  years  only.  The  exercises  of  the  seminarists,  in  which  a 
great  many  of  the  students  of  other  faculties  took  part,  consisted  in 
interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  discus^ons  partly  on  theseSi^  partly  on 
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compositions  of  the  seminarists,  and,  for  a  time  also,  in  the  practice  of 
teaching  in  the  upper  class  of  the  Latin  school  of  the  orphan  house  at 
Halle.  When  this  university  was  closed  in  1806,  Wolf  went  to  Berlin  ; 
and  on  its  reopening  in  1808,  Chr.  Gottfr.  Schuck  obtained  the  director- 
ship of  the  seminary,  and  in  1816  was  associated  with  Seidler.  After 
the  new  regulations  of  1817,  the  object  of  *^  training  skillful  teachers  for 
gymnasiums  "  was  consistently  followed  up  in  all  later  regulations,  and 
by  the  directors  following,  Mor.  H.  Ed.  Meier  and  Bemardy,  and  exer- 
cises for  acquiring  a  genuine  style  in  Latin  were  particularly  fostered. 
The  separation  into  two  divisions,  which  had  been  made  in  1846  from 
personal  motives,  was  annulled  in  1857,  when  Bergh  entered,  after 
Meier^s  death. 

The  second  seminary  was  founded  by  Professor  Erfurt  in  Kdnigsbcrg 
(1810.)  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agreed  to  his  proposition 
for  an  association,  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  of  young  men  who 
should,  however,  on  account  of  want  of  sufiQcient  preparation,  be  con- 
sidered as  first  students  only,  from  whom  afterwards  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary  might  be  selected.  Schlciermacher,  in  voting  on 
the  instructions  for  this  seminary,  said  very  justly  and  well  adapted  for 
all  times :  **The  first  object  is  only  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, and  after  this  is  awakened  and  formed,  when  an  individual  incli- 
nation is  developed,  free  play  must  be  given  to  it  without  any  hesitation ; 
but  in  every  way  we  must  prevent  young  men  from  limiting  themselves 
to  a  narrower  sphere  and  from  finding  their  especial  vocation  therein." 
The  department  recommended  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  of  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  the  latter  M.  Erfurdt  desired  to  postpone  at  the  beginning, 
but  with  the  annual  report  of  1812,  a  ^^dUputatio  de  eritica  artis  diffi- 
cuUatibus^''  in  the  Greek  language  could  be  presented,  which  the  author- 
ities in  Berlin  censured  only  for  accents  omitted.  After  M.  Erfurdt,  the 
directors  of  this  seminary  were  Wald,  Gotthold,  Lobeck,  Lehrs. 

In  1812,  Bockh  became  founder  and  director  of  a  similar  institute  in 
Berlin,  who,  with  Buttmann,  Lachmann,  Martin  Hertz,  and  Ilaupt,  have 
presided  over  it  till  now. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Greifswald,  from  a  philological  association, 
became  (1822)  a  public  institution,  at  first  conducted  by  Henry  Meier 
alone,  assisted  by  Schomann,  who  subsequently  became  director ;  assisted 
successively  by  Martin  Hertz,  Urlichs,  and  Ufener. 

The  seminary  at  Breslau  was  established  in  1812 ;  the  two  first  direc- 
tors were  Gottl.  Schneider  and  Heindorf,  who  were  followed  by  Fr.  Possow, 
Chr.  Schneider,  Ritschl,  Ambrosch,  Haase,  the  latter  since  1856  in  con- 
nection with  Rossbach. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1819.  The  directors 
were  Nake  and  Heinrich,  under  whom  the  attendance  increased  so  con- 
siderably, that  in  1826  it  counted  ten  regular  members,  twenty-seven 
extraordinary,  and  forty-five  visiting  members.  Welcker,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Heinrich,  became  co-director,  fostered  the  study  of  ancient  art 
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in  connection  with  that  of  ancient  literature,  bat  the  inieiest  among  the 
students  abated  so  much,  that  in  .1841  there  were  only  eight  regular,  ten 
extraordinary,  and  sixteen  visiting  members.  After  Ritschl  was  called 
to  the  position  of  Nake  in  1889,  the  interest  gradually  increased  again, 
60  that  in  1861  the  number  of  members  was  eighty,  and  in  18Gi,  eighty- 
eight.  Eighteen  years  after  the  resignation  of  AYelcker,  in  1861,  0.  Jthn 
was  appointed  second  director.  From  this  seminary  a  great  many  excel- 
lent scholars  hsTO  proceeded,  who  had  creditably  begun  their  career  at 
universities  and  gymnasiums,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  year  1866,  should  have  induced  so  distinguished  a 
professor  as  Ritschl  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Prussian  State. 

In  1824,  a  philological  ai\d  pedagogic  seminary  was  connected  with  the 
theological  and  philosophical  faculty  at  Hilnster,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing candidates  for  efficient  teachers  at  gymnasiums ;  its  directors  were 
Nadermann,  Esser,  Grauert,  and  at  present,  Deycks  and  Wimeroski. 

All  exercises  in  these  seminaries  were  arranged  after  the  coarse  at  the 
seminary  of  Ilalle ;  for  regular  members,  subsidies  of  forty  thalers  per 
year  generally,  with  participation  in  the  studies  gratis,  are  allowed. 

The  first  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  history, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  number  of  students  a  thorough  education  in 
history  and  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  instruction  in  this  department 
was  made  in  1824  by  Professor  Menzel  of  Breslau ;  but  the  institute  was 
not  erected  till  1843,  when  premiums  of  two  hundred  thalers  were 
granted.  Since  1852,  Professor  Ropell  presided  over  it,  assisted  from 
1863  by  Professor  Junkerman,  a  Catholic,  so  that  a  division  of  instruction 
according  to  religious  confessions  was  introduced. 

In  Kdnigsberg,  as  early  as  1832,  a  like  seminary,  with  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  had  been  established,  the  first  director  of  which.  Prof. 
Dr.  Schubert,  still  presides;  and  one  at  Gritlswald  (1863)  by  Prof.  Dr. 
A.  Schafer,  with  yearly  premiums  of  fifty  tbalcrs.  The  seminary  founded 
at  Bonn  in  1868,  with  premium  of  three  hundred  thalers,  is  divided  into 
two  separate  branches,  independent  of  each  other,  according  to  its  two- 
fold object:  1,  to  introduce  researches  in  history;  2,  to  prepare  future 
teachers  of  history  for  gymnasiums.  The  direction,  in  order  to  provide 
for  ecclesiastical  preferences,  has  been  given  to  two  professors,  Yon  Sybel, 
Protestant,  and  Kampfschuttc,  Catholic. 

Beyond  these  public  institutions,  the  lectures  on  history  of  distin- 
guished professors  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  though  at  first 
instituted  for  scientific  objects  only,  have  aided  r&ry  much  in  training 
eminent  teachers  of  history  for  higher  schools,  particularly  those  by 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  and  more  recently  by  Droysen,  by  whom  a  good 
number  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  brandi  have  been  educated. 

The  first  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  at  KCnigs- 
berg,  adopted,  in  1834^  preliminary  statutes,  and  obtained  as  directors, 
Professors  Neuman  and  Jacobi;  and  in  1839,  by  royal  order,  its  subsidy 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tha- 
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lers.  Since  1848,  ProC  Richelot  took  ptrt  in  its  instniction.  At  Halle, 
a  seminuy  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophj  was  begun  in  1838, 
through  the  energy  of  Pro£  Ksemts  and  Pro£  Schncke,  called  thither 
fitHn  Konigsberg.  Through  the  influence  of  ProC  Schweigger,  it  was^ 
in  1840,  extended  to  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  consists  at  present  of 
seven  divisions  with  eight  professors.  The  seminary  for  mathematics  at 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1861 ;  admittance  into  it  follows  upon  an  oral  ex- 
amination by  the  directors,  and  a  written  trial-composition.  The  di- 
rectors are  Kummer  and  Weierstrass  ;  its  subsidy,  four  hundred  thalcrs. 

In  order  to  supply  teachers  of  natural  history  for  secondary-schools, 
and  to  increase  generally  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  **  semi- 
nary for  natural  sciences**  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1825  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  regular  members ;  its  director  was  Necs.  von  Esenbeck,  and  each 
of  the  four  divisions  received  a  sub-director ;  afterwards  the  directorship 
changed  according  to  election  by  the  members.  In  18*30,  the  department 
directed  that  a  testimonial  of  qualification  should  be  given  to  the  semi- 
narists upon  their  leaving,  which  should  relieve  them  of  the  examination 
by  the  commissions.  This  regulation  was,  however,  changed  in  1845,'to 
giving  such  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  an  examination.  For  the  fur- 
therance of  this  institute,  the  department,  in  1881,  instructed  the  pro- 
vincial collegiums  of  the  eastern  provinces  to  recommend  attendance 
at  this  seminary  to  such  students,  leaving  the  gymnasiums,  who  had 
shown  special  talents  for  the  study  of  natural  science. 

R  Pedagogi4i  Seminaries. — It  was  of  great  importance  to  give  to  young 
men  who  had  acquired  good  knowledge  at  the  universities  after  they  had 
passed  their  examination,  an  opportunity  practically  to  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Before  the  time  of  Fr.  Gedike,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
secondary-schools  was  left  to  chance ;  but  this  eminent  educator,  princi- 
pally through  his  own  influence,  received,  Oct  9th,  1787,  the  first  charge 
to  open  a  '*  royal  institution  of  teachers  for  learned  schools,"  which  ob- 
tained its  constitution  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  Nov.  18,  1788. 
The  first  five  students  received  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers 
each,  and  the  seminary  was  connected  with  the  Frederic  Werder  gymna- 
sium at  Berlin,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Gedike.  Its  members 
were  considered  regular  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  and  each  was 
charged  with  ten  lessons  per  week  in  one  of  its  classes,  and  moreover 
they  should  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  other  teachers  when  tho 
director  required  them,  to  make  the  corrections  of  written  lessons,  to  pre- 
pare testimonials  for  scholars,  and  for  other  practical  services.  They 
should  be  present  as  visitors  during  the  instructions  given  by  the  director 
or  by  other  teachers,  or  by  some  one  from  among  themselves,  should 
associate  much  with  one  another  in  free  exchange  of  observations  and 
opinions,  and  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  and  of  three 
teachers.  That  they  might  have  practice  in  pedagogic  moral  treatment 
of  single  students,  one  who  needed  special  treatment  was  from  time  to 
time  placed  under  their  care.    For  their  further  theoretical  education, 
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they  had  to  prepare  a  composition  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy  suggested 
by  their  own  experience,  to  be  submitted  to  the  director,  and  read  and 
discussed  in  a  pedagogic  society  established  by  them.  Moreover,  the 
members  met  once  every  month  in  a  philological  society,  over  which  the 
director  presided.  A  collection  of  books,  expressly  for  the  members, 
fras  procured,  for  the  increase  of  which,  forty  thalcrs  per  year  were  set 
apart  With  Gedike,  the  seminary  in  1793  passed  over  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  the  Gray  Convent  in  Berlin,  and  under  Bellermann  I.  (since 
1804,)  one  member  was  ceded  to  the  Fred.  Werdcr  gymnasium,  after 
most  of  the  Si^minarists  had  become  in  fact  assistant  teachers.  In  1812, 
the  eight  members  were  alternately  distributed  among  the  four  German 
gymnasiums,  and  the  directorship,  which  according  to  the  new  instruc- 
tions of  Aug.  26th,  1812,  was  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  at  Berlin,  passed  at  first  over  to  Solger,* professor  of  the 
university,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  scientific  deputation  of  Berlin, 
and  after  his  death  in  1819,  to  Prof.  Bockh,  who  was  at  its  head  in  1866. 
Since  1812,  the  practical  pedagogic  training  of  the  members  has  in  reality 
devolved  solely  on  the  successive  directors  of  the  gymnasiums.  The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  after  1815  made  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  for  instruction  impracticable ;  the  seminarists,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  four  years  only  at  the  seminary,  if  they  did  not  obtain 
sooner  a  position  as  regular  teachers,  were  mostly  engaged  as  assistant 
teachers  at  the  same  or  another  gymnasium,  sometimes  at  several,  and 
the  six  lessons  per  week  laid  down  for  them,  especially  on  account  of 
the  large  demand  for  teachers  after  1848,  were  often  considerably  in- 
creased ;  also  the  rule,  to  give  their  instruction  in  presence  of  a  regular 
teacher  of  the  gymnasium,  and  to  fill  but  two  lessons  in  the  lower 
classes,  could  not  be  carried  out.  A  decree  of  the  department  of  Dec. 
13th,  18C3,  made  an  end  to  overtasking  seminarists  with  hours  of  teaching, 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  regular  purpose  of  the  seminary ;  as  a 
maximum,  twelve  lessons  were  allowed,  for  which,  however,  if  not  reg- 
ular lessons  of  practice  for  the  seminarists,  but  taken  for  a  time  from  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  school,  they  should  be  properly  remunerated. 
By  this,  the  situation  of  the  seminarists  has  been  improved. 

A  second  pedagogic  seminary  was  established  (1804)  in  Stettin,  ^*for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  learned,  middle-class,  and  inferior  burgher- 
schools  of  tlie  whole  of  Pomerania,"  by  the  aid  of  the  property  of  the 
former  *'  St.  Mary's  Ilome;^*  but  soon  the  seminary  was  limited  to  eight 
candidates  for  higher  teacher^p,  who  at  the  same  time  were  assistant 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium.  Professor  G.  W.  Bartholdy  was  its  director 
up  to  1815 ;  since  then  the  du*ectors  of  the  gymnasium  have  also  pre- 
sidftd  over  the  seminary,  by  which,  also,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions made  last,  July  8d,  1844,  the  number  of  members  of  this  institute 
decreaaed  to  four,  and  a  Bimilar  arrangement  to  the  orignal  one  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  was  effected,  which  is  certainly  more  practical. 

The  seminary  of  Breslau,  in  the  main  arranged  after  the  same  prin* 
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ciples,  was  established  in  1818,  and  stands  since  1858,  crery  two  years 
alternately }  under  the  directorship  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  provin- 
cial school-board.  Upon  request  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  the 
commission  for  examination  gives  the  lessons  for  the  seminarists,  and  has 
them  reviewed  by  their  members. 

The  pedagogic  seminary  at  Halle  has  graduallv  formed  itself  out  of  the 
theological  seminar^ connected  with  that  university;  but  has  only  since 
1829  become  a  separate  institute,  for  it  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission  of  examinations,  and  received  a  director  of  its  own, 
who  must  be  a  practical  schoolman,  and  always  professor  of  the  faculty 
for  theology  or  philosophy.  Thus  the  seminar}',  as  a  thcologic  pedagog- 
ium,  remained  a  special  division  of  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  University  of  Halle- Wittenberg,  and  according  to  the 
new  regulation  of  1885,  the  direction  should  be  given  to  a  regular  or  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology,  which  was  again  confirmed  by  rescript 
of  Feb.  18th,  1856.  There  is  a  considerable  distinction  between  this 
seminary  and  others  in  this,  that  its  twelve  members  are  divided  into  a 
first  and  second  class,  and  principally  students  are  admitted,  who  havo 
been  one  and  a  half  years  at  the  university;  qualified  candidates  of 
teachership,  with  good  testimonials,  can  also  find  admittance.  The  semi- 
narists are  obliged  regularly  to  attend  the  course  of  pedagogic  lectures 
of  the  director,  and  to  present  one  composition  of  a  pedagogic  character 
every  semester.  Practical  exercises  consist  principally  in  teaching  les- 
sons, in  a  branch  previously  selected,  to  scholars  whom  the  director  col- 
lects for  this  purpose  in  a  class-room,  before  auditors,  and  after  their 
withdrawal,  a  criticism  on  the  teaching  by  the  other  members  and  finally 
by  the  director,  takes  place.  Further  to  acquire  self-reliance,  the  semi- 
narists give  lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Fmnckc  Institute.  Tho 
period  of  membership  has  been  fixed  for  students  at  two  years,  for  can- 
didates of  teachership  at  one  year ;  the  stipends  for  members  (first  class, 
fifty  thalers,  second  class,  thirty  thalers)  arc  less  than  at  other  seminaries. 
The  entire  arrangement  approaches  that  of  seminaries  for  public  school 
teachers ;  yet  at  the  present  time  tho  condition  of  tho  students  has  again 
found  more  liberal  consideration. 

The  province  of  Saxony  has  moreover  a  very  important  institute  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  in  (he  "  Convict,"  for  six  candidates  of  the- 
ology, established  in  1856  with  the  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  U.  L. 
F.  at  Magdeburg ;  the  candidates  admitted  in  it  must  have  acquired  the 
qualification  pro  licentia  concionandiy  with  the  predicate  at  least  of 
"good,"  and  must  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  at  secondary- 
schools  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The  object  of  the  "  Convict " 
is,  by  a  scientific  and  practical  training  to  e^lucate  teachers  of  religion  for 
bigh-^hools,  who  are  able  to  instruct  In  other  branches  of  science  as 
regular  members  of  the  board  of  teachers. 

C.  The  pedagogic  trlal-year.-^Th^  arran^ments  for  the  education  of  ' 
teachers  for  higher  schools  Booii  proved  insufficient  for  the  existing  de- 
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mand.  This  demand  for  graduated  teachers  for  gsmiiuisioiiis,  towards 
the  middle  of  tlie  third  decade  of  our  century,  became  so  large,  that  every 
candidate  for  higher  teachership,  immediately  after  passing  the  examina- 
tion, sometimes  on  the  ground  of  his  testimonial  only,  received  a  regular 
appointment  in  the  province,  even  as  class-professors.  At  this  time  the 
superior  officers  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  had  remarked  that  one 
single  trial -lessoa  (as  prescribed  by  the  regulations)  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  usefulness  and 
talent  for  teaching  of  a  candidate,  as  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  a 
just  estimation  of  those  who  applied  for  the  position  of  teacher.  For  this 
reason,  the  Department,  Sept  24th,  1826,  caused  the  introduction  of  a 
pedagogic  trial-year,  according  to  which,  all  candidates,  qualified  by 
attainments,  should  hereafter,  for  at  least  one  year,  practically  engage  in 
teaching  at  a  secondary  school,  and  thus  prove  their  fitness,  before  they 
could  be  regularly  commissioned  as  teachers  of  science.  The  choice  of 
the  school  should  be  left  to  the  candidate,  b.ut  in  no  school  more  than 
two  at  a  time  should  be  admitted,  and  no  candidate  be  charged  with  more 
than  eight  lessons  per  week,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary vacancy,  at  the  highest  with  six  lessons  more ;  these  lessons  were 
generally  given  without  any  remuneration.  The  selection  of  classes,  in 
which  the  candidates  should  give  their  lessons  for  six  months  or  for  the 
year,  was  reserved  to  the  directors,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  class  pro- 
fessors, should  frequently  attend  the  instructions  by  the  candidates,  and 
amicably  discuss  their  manner  of  teaching  with  them.  In  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  school,  and  to  gain 
a  view  of  the  art  of  teaching  of  experienced  teachers,  the  candidates  were 
expected,  during  the  first  months  of  their  trial-year,  to  visit  the  different 
classes  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  they  themselves  were  not 
engaged  with  teaching,  and  that  they  might  practice  the  art  of  pedagogic 
discipline,  some  rude,  idle,  or  ill  behaved  scholars  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  were  to  teach,  should  fi-om  time  to  time  be  placed  under  their  spe- 
cial supervision.  In  all  other  respects  the  candidates  should  be  considered 
regular  teachers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  trial-year  should  receive  a 
testimonial  on  the  skill  in  teaching  they  had  acquired,  and  on  their  prac- 
tical usefulness,  signed  by  the  director  and  the  class-professors.  Since 
1832,  the  candidates  receive  a  testimonial  as  to  the  trial-year  only,  which, 
since  1844,  is  signed  by  the  director  alone ;  a  detailed  certificate  is  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  since  1858  to  the  school-collegium 
of  the  province. 

This  arrangement,  which  coincided  with  the  period  when  higher 
schools  were  amply  provided  with  teachers,  gave  a  desirable  support  to 
qualified  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  for  practice  in 
their  profession,  but  to  directors  it  gave  an  additional  duty,  and  to  the 
schools  a  burden  often  injurious.  The  directors,  already  constantly 
engaged,  with  few  exceptions  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
these  pasamg  pedagogues,  and  the  class-professors  not  at  all ;  thus  the 
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irial-yetr  was  beneficial  only  as  a  process  of  refining  by  wbicb  talented 
teachers  were  separated  from  incapable  ones. 

Minister  tod  Eichhom  issoed,  April  8d,  1843,  a  new  instruction  on  the 
trial-year,  according  to  which  **  the  candidate  should  at  first,  by  visiting 
classes,  couTersing  with  directors,  class-professors  and  other  teachers, 
gain  a  view  of  the  organization  of  the  school ;  2,  for  a  long  time  Tisit 
those  classes  in  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  make  himself  fiimiliar  with  the 
manner  of  teaching  of  him  whose  place  he  is  to  take,  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils ;  8,  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  teaching,  regard 
must  be  had  chiefly  to  his  testimonial ;  4,  he  should  not  be  employed  all 
the  year  in  the  same  class,  but  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him  to  try 
his  ability  in  other  and  higher  classes,  even  if  only  in  shorter  lessons ;  5, 
the  teachers,  represented  by  the  candidate,  must  consider  themselves  all 
along  as  the  proper  teachers  of  the  subject  or  the  class,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement be  present  in  all  the  lessons  given  by  the  candidate,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  lesson  make  suitable  suggestions  to  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  be  intrusted  with  the  sole  care  of  the  class,  attend  his  lessons  at  least 
once  a  week.** 

Wherever  this  arrangement  was  executed  with  vigilance,  it  operated 
most  fiivorably,  and  while  under  the  previous  rules  part  of  the  candidates 
were  lost  to  the  profession,  by  these  latter  every  one,  with  few  excep- 
tions, became  a  well-experienced  schoolman.  The  scholars  were  not 
given  over  any  longer  to  unsafe  experiments  of  new  comers,  and  the 
young  teacher  gradually  acquired  the  necessary  authority,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  his  guide,  and  the  confidence  and  method,  so  imp<Nrtant  to  in- 
dependent teaching.  A  great  number  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  are 
now  directors,  have  thus  qualified  themselves  for  the  profession.  The 
superabundance  of  candidates  for  higher  teachership  until  1848,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  measure  easy,  as  each  candidate  estimated  it  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  be  permitted  to  begin  his  trial-year  directly  after  the  exam- 
ination, and  proved  grateful  for  the  permission  to  teach  longer  without 
any  remuneration  until  regularly  commissioned.  For  foreign  candidates, 
it  was  rendered  very  difiScult  to  be  employed  at  secondary-schools ;  the 
circular  of  May  28th,  1851,  made  the  examination  and  trial-year  depend- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  and  circular  of 
January  27th,  1852,  prescribed  that  after  examination  and  trial-year, 
none  should  be  engaged  at  secondary-schools  except  by  permission  of  the 
department  But  after  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers  in  Prussia.  In  many  places  great  zeal  was  manifested 
for  establishing  and  extending  schools ;  many  teachers  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  because  they  had  committed  themselves  in  politics ;  the 
fiivorable  prospects  for  young  men  in  industrial  pursuits  took  away  many 
disciples  firom  the  profession  of  teacher.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  can- 
didates for  teachership,  not  long  before  in  abundance,  were  in  a  few  years 
all  engaged ;  so  that  not  only  examined  candidates  were  employed  as 
regular  teachers,  with  salary  and  a  full  number  of  lessoosi  but  non- 
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examined  also,  under  the  promise,  it  is  true,  to  pass  their  examination 
within  a  year,  which  was  however  not  exacted  on  account  of  the  want  of 
teachers.  This  want  was  in  part  remedied  by  fiicihtating  the  employment 
of  foreign  candidates ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cabinet  order  of  Jan. 
27th,  1862,  a  great  many  from  the  North-German  States  filled  vacant 
positions,  so  that  the  employment  of  non-examined  candidates  was  rarely 
tolerated,  while  that  of  candidates  on  trial  was  greatly  favored,  it  being 
ruled  by  rescript  of  Feb.  14th,  that  they  should  not  teach  any  longer 
beyond  the  lessons  for  their  practice,  without  receiving  compensation, 
but  should  have  a  competent  salary,  and  that  all  regulations  with  regard 
to  their  exercises  in  teaching,  under  supervision  and  information,  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  trial-year  may  be  held  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  but  only 
exceptionally  at  progymnasiums  and  secondary  burgher-schools.  The 
members  of  seminaries  for  high-schools  are  dispensed  from  it  In  fixing 
the  amount  for  pension,  it  is  not  counted  as  a  year  of  service. 

Assistance  for  travel  to  foreign  countries  is  only  given  by  the  French 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  which  has  two  stipends  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates in  the  French  language. 

V.     PLAN   OP  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  plan  of  instructions  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  as  elsewhere,  has, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  subject  to  many  modifications,  and  we  can 
here  only  enter  nearer  upon  that  by  which  a  uniform  order  of  instruction 
has  gradually  been  effected. 

The  requirement  for  maturity-examination  necessarily  prepared  the 
way  to  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instructions  preparing  for  it  The  De- 
partment for  Public  Instruction  concluded,  in  1810  at  first^  to.  introduce 
a  general  plan  of  instruction,  which  the  Catholic  schools  should  also 
adopt,  and  by  gradually  executing  this  plan,  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
Nov.  12th,  1812,  prescribed  that  all  classical  schools  which  possessed  the 
privilege  of  qualifying  for  the  university,  should  adopt  the  name  of  gym- 
nasium. Prof.  SiiTern  was  intrusted  with  arranging  a  general  plan  of 
instrucUon ;  this  plan,  submitted  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf  for  his  opinion,  was 
modified  at  different  times,  then  fixed  upon  to  be,  in  its  main  points,  a 
guide  in  the  administration  of  schools,  but  never  published  or  brought 
into  use  generally.  The  order  of  instruction  of  the  different  gymna- 
siums, from  the  individuality  of  these  schools  and  their  directors,  main- 
tained great  variety  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  it  was  thought  a 
special  proof  of  skill  of  the  directors,  in  which  manner  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion was  laid  out  by  them,  wherein  they  had  to  give  to  local  circum- 
stances, to  the  demands  of  the  times,  to  the  need  of  the  institute,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  powers  for  teaching,  that  consideration  which  alone,  with 
a  just  and  senable  direction,  can  be  beneficial  to  schools. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Bemhardi,  the  director  of  the  Frederic  Werder 
gymnasium  of  Beiiin,  by  the  publication,  in  1812,  of  the  plan  of  instnic- 
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Uon  of  the  progriiDin<B  for  1812,  the  fiecond  chapter  (ptrtone)  of  which 
treats  on  the  organization  and  subjects  of  instruction.  In  this  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  degrees  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium:  **^ Though  the 
gymnasium  is  a  school  for  cUssics,  and  its  organization  of  instruction 
must  tend  to  this  ol^ect  .from  the  lowest  class,  yet  consideration  must  ho 
had,  in  the  present  condition  of  school  matters^  that  those  also  who 
intend  to  become  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  artists,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  these  words,  should  be  thoroughly  and  completely  prepared  for  such 
vocations.  For  this  purpose,  all  of  the  eight  classes  should  be  divided 
into  three  degrees  of  education,  of  which  the  third  and  lowest  had  for  its 
object  the  practical  education  for  the  lower  civil  Tocations ;  the  second 
more  chiefly  for  the  higher  civil  professions,  and  the  first  to  impart  the 
required  knowledge  to  future  students  of  the  learned  professions."  On 
this  principle  he  based  the  organization  of  his  school,  and  under  the  in- 
creasing influence  he  acquired  over  the  whole  direction  of  matters  of 
instruction,  his  plan  became  the  model  for  all  Prussian  gymnasiums. 

The  same  principles  pervaded  the  order  of  instructions  of  1816,  (un- 
published,) according  to  which,  gymnasiums  have  the  object  **  not  only 
to  assist  their  pupils  in  acquiring  that  measure  of  classical  and  scientific 
education  necessary  to  understand  and  profit  fit>m  systematic  lectures  on 
the  sciences  at  universities,  but  also  to  furnish  them  with  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  highest  individual  culture.  The  lower  classes  give  to 
those  also  who  are  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  other  vocations  which  require  more  knowledge 
than  can  befumislied  by  elementary  schools  and  inferior  burgher-schools.** 

Every  gymnasium,  after  the  plan  of  Bemhardi,  was  to  consist  of  six 
classes,  with  three  degrees  of  instruction ;  in  each  of  the  lower  classes, 
axth,  fifth  and  fourth,  the  scholars  should  spend  one  year ;  in  the  middlo 
classes,  third  and  second,  two  years ;  in  the  first  class,  three  years ;  that 
is,  at  an  average,  f^m  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  year.  The  branches 
of  instruction  were  thus  distributed :  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  fifth,  each 
six  lessons,  in  the  other  classes,  eight  lessons ;  Greek  in  the  fourth  and 
third,  five  lessons  each,  second  and  first,  seven  lessons ;  German  in  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  each  six  lessons,  upper  classes,  four  lessons;  mathe- 
matics, six  lessons ;  natural  science  and  religion,  each  two  lessons ;  his- 
tory and  geography,  each  three  lessons ;  drawing,  obligatory  to  the  third, 
and  penmanship,  obligatory  to  the  fifth ;  the  total  number  of  lessons 
to  be  thirty-two,  outside  of  those  for  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastic 
exercises.  To  the  French  langimge  no  place  was  given,  **  because  the 
general  object  of  teaching  languages  in  schools  was  completely  attained 
by  the  three  classical  mother  languages  of  Europe,  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  German."  This  exclusion  was  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
then  existing  hatred  of  the  French,  through  which  also  parents  asked  to 
have  their  children  excused  fi*om  learning  a  language  which  in  fact  was 
never  struck  from  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  remains  to  this  day  part 
of  the  maturity-examination.    The  increase  of  lessons  in  German  is  also 
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connected  with  the  demand  of  the  time ;  a  revived  national  spirit  and  the 
increased  study  of  ancient  German  literature  were  inftised  into  gymna- 
siums. Remarkable  is  this  espression :  **  The  Prussian  State  is  Chris- 
tian ;  therefore  Christian  must  be  all  religious  instruction  in  its  public 
schools,  and  no  room  should  be  given  to  universal  religion.** 

Instruction  in  gymnastics,  **  so  important  to  national  education,  since 
the  harmonious  development  of  mind  and  body  is  eminently  necessary 
for  every  one,  should  not  be  ignored  at  any  school **  Notwithstanding 
this  announcement,  the  reactionary  movement  of  1819  banished  gym- 
nastics for  a  long  period  from  all  public  institutions. 

Though  the  plan  of  instruction  mentioned  above,  afforded  but  little 
scope  to  ancient  classical  languages,  and  attributed  more  importance  to 
modem  science,  yet  not  enough  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  constantly 
increasing  utilitarianism,  and  demand  for  modem  languages,  particularly 
for  the  English,  and  wherever  burgher  or  real-schools,  beside  the  gymna- 
sium, did  not  exist,  many  concessions  had  to  be  made  to  the  pressure  of 
modem  ideas  by  dispensations  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  or 
to  increased  demand  in  the  study  of  real-science,  not  rarely  requiring 
the  extreme  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Beyond  solitary  attacks  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers  against  the  gymnasiums,  the  provincial  board  of  Silesia 
and  Prussia  petitioned  repeatedly  for  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion of  gymnasiums,  and  in  favor  of  converting  some  of  them  into  sec- 
ondary burgher-schools.  The  Diet  of  Silesia,  Dec.  80th,  1831,  in  the 
order  of  prorogation,  received  a  memorandum  of  the  Department  for 
Instruction,  on  the  studies  at  gymna^ums  of  young  men  who  did  not 
intend  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In  this  the  significance 
of  every  branch  of  instruction  is  pointed  out  '*  It  is  a  proposition  void 
of  all  foundation,*'  it  says  in  the  introduction,  **that  instructions  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  calculated  for  a  course  at  universities  only,  and  not 
in  aid  of  the  development  of  every  mental  fiiculty.  The  subjects  taught 
at  gymnasiums,  in  the  order  and  proportion  of  progress  in  the  different 
classes,  form  a  foundation  to  all  superior  culture  of  men,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  the  opinion  of  experts,  speak  in  favor  of  the  useful- 
ness of  all  studies,  within  the  sphere  of  instruction  of  gymnasiums,  for 
the  development  and  invigoration  of  the  mind  and  the  abilities  of 
youth. 

An  article  written  by  Lorinser,  counselor  of  the  medical  faculty,  no- 
ticed beyond  its  merits,  for  exaggerations  and  superficialities,  called  forth 
a  great  many  replies ;  and  each  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  was  requested  to 
give  his  opinion  in  writing,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  circular  of  Oct 
2ith,  1887,  prepared  by  Job.  Schulze.  From  all  reports  of  the  provin- 
cial school  boards,  the  department  had  satisfitctory  proof  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  health  of  youth  at  the  gymnasiums  was  generally  entirely 
satis&ctory,  and  that  no  reason  existed  for  the  accusations  of  Lorinser. 
However,  the  dispute  led  to  the  following  general  plan  of  instruction : 
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In  accordinn  with  this  general  table,  ft  yearly  plan  should  be  pre- 
pared  at  each  gymnasium,  based  on  considerations  of  the  peculiar  wanU 
and  fluctuating  demands  of  each  class,  U>  which  should  be  added  an 
exact  description  of  the  limits  to  be  attained  by  each  class  in  every 
branch.  "  If  herein,  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction  of  the  difTvrcnt 
gymnaHuma,  a  free  motion  is  permitted  within  the  JiniitB  of  general  r*g- 
utations,  the  iiiimber  of  lessons  ii>  religion,  the  languages  and  antiquities, 
and  in  mathematics,  should  not  be  diminished,  as  these  are  eminently  Bt, 
bj  their  TiTid  connection,  to  realise  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
therefore  the  ponition  they  occupy,  as  chief  ^arts  in  the  ofganiiation, 
most  not  be  removed."  It  wag  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  demands 
of  the  time,  that  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  selection  of  what 
they  con.sidcrcd  necessary  was  left  to  the  directors.  Commencing  the 
■tudy  of  French  in  the  third  class  made  instructions  in  this  languago 
almost  fruitless;  lor  teaching  natural  history,  leachcre  were  wanting; 
two  lessons  in  history  in  class  I.  was  not  enough,  if  this  important 
branch  was  to  be  treated  thoroughly  in  the  highest  class;  so  the  school- 
board  concluded  to  begin  the  study  of  French  in  the  fifth  clasn,  to  add 
the  time  for  natural  history  U}  geography,  to  increase  the  boura  of  in- 
struction in  the  second  and  flrat  class  to  thirty-two,  and  to  make  other 
changes  as  the  directora  advised,  which  from  the  vigilant  supervision  of 
the  board  did  not  prove  injurious.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  of  the  changed  demands  in  instruction,  a  modified 
plan  was  devised,  by  ministerial  rescript  of  January  7th,  1950,  which 
was  inUnded  to  reduce  the  boura  and  concentrate  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion: 
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Admittance  to  clasa  VI.,  according  to  regulations,  takes  place  after  (he 
age  of  nine  years;  fluent  reading  of  German,  in  German  and  Latin  tfpc^ 
tt  legible  handwriting,  facility  in  writing  from  dictation,  without  grctt 
mistakes,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  are  required. 
The  length  of  the  course  in  each  class  remained  as  fixed  hy  circular  of 
Oct  24th,  1857  :  for  the  sisth,  fifth,  fourth,  one  yenr  each,  for  the  third, 
second,  first,  two  years  each,  for  the  third  and  second,  according  to 
progress,  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  three  upper  classes  of  agymnasium  they  read  :  Ctesar,  CurtiiHi 
Livy,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Salluat,  Tacitus;  of  poets,  Ovid,  Virgil  and 
Horace ;  C»sar  and  Curlius  are  read  in  full ;  of  the  others,  selections 
suitable  for  scholars,  so  that  tu  a  certain  period  the  same  parts  must  be 
reriewed  ;  but  preference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  greater  variety 
in  the  reading  matter,  must  not  withdraw  any  thing  suitable  from  the 
scholars.  Seldom  are  two  prose  writers  read  in  one  class,  and  never  two 
poets.  Special  editions  for  schools  are  not  prescrihed  ;  the  well-meant 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  same  edition  for  all  scholars  of  one  class  will  be 
defeated  by  the  prejudice  of  parents.  The  editions  of  Wcidroann  and 
Taubner  are  most  in  use  and  are  recommended. 

In  the  first  class,  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  second  class,  free 
Latin  compositions  are  occasionally  required,  four  to  six  within  six 
months.  Frequent  exercises  in  Latin  were  required  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  lectures  on  ancient  history  were  then  dvlivcred  in  this 
language,  so  that  on  certain  days  only  Latin  was  spoken  at  school.  Co- 
incident with  the  demand  for  the  modern  studies  and  for  practical  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  authors,  lectures  in  Latin  gradually  diminished; 
they  were  even  considered  an  affectation,  and  no  longer  practiced  by 
young  philologians,  so  that,  notwithstanding  an  urgent  recommendation 
tt  students  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  (circular  of  Jan.  7th,  18S6,) 
they  entirely  disappeared  from  many  gymnasiums.    The  r^uUtions  for 
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maturity  •examination  of  1834  decreed  again  that  the  examination  in 
Latin  should  be  held  in  this  language,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  show  their  fluency  and  ability  of  expressing  themselves  in  Latin 
in  a  well  connected  discourse.  Circular  of  Jan.  12th,  1856,  extended 
this  regulation  also  to  the  examination  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  to 
revive  speaking  in  Latin,  it  requires  weU  practiced  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it  among  those  who  favor  the  same ;  hence  the  reg- 
ulation of  Dec.  24th,  18G1,  suggests  that  in  the  testimonial  of  final 
examination  for  theologians,  the  degree  of  their  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  should  be  noted,  and  the  examined  should  be  exhorted  not  to  neg- 
lect the  practice  of  it 

&i'eel\ — The  reading  of  Greek  authors  commences  in  the  upper  division 
of  class  III.,  with  Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  to  which  are 
added  Homer  in  class  II.  and  Sophocles  in  class  I.  They  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  with  Latin.  The  prominence  given  to  this  study 
in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  by  reading  even  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes and  iEschylus,  was  limited  to  a  less  measure  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  Dec.  11th,  1828,  to  the  task  of  understanding,  without  diffi- 
culty, authors  like  Ilorocr  and  Xenophon,  and  to  the  reading  of  selected 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato. 
To  read  selected  parts  of  Thucydides  was  permitted  to  such  scholars 
only  who  had  acquired  great  efficiency  in  the  interpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon. Exercises  in  translating  from  German  into  Greek  are  intended 
only  to  familiarize  with  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  or  extemporizing  in  Greek.  Written 
exercises  in  both  languages,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  are  highly  prized, 
and  determine  the  standing  of  each  scholar  in  his  class. 

Mathematics, — Instructions  in  this  branch,  as  long  as  four  lessons  per 
week  were  set  apart,  were  so  divided  by  the  class  teacher,  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  that  in  the  first  course  of  six  months,  (semester) 
geometry  was  taught,  and  in  the  second  course,  arithmetic ;  or  that  two 
lessons  were  alternately  devoted  to  each  subject  But  since  1856,  in 
classes  IV.  and  III.,  only  three  lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics ;  cither  but  one  subject  is  taught  in  each  semester,  leaving  it  to  the 
industry  of  the  scholar  and  to  occasional  reviews  to  attain  the  other,  until 
his  promotion  to  the  next  class,  or  in  the  different  grades  of  instruction, 
now  geometry  and  now  arithmetic  are  alternately  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Instructions  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics  are  given  aflcr- 
Bchool  hours,  as  also  in  drawing  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  De- 
viation from  this  plan  is  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
instruction,  when  required  by  the  local  or  geographical  condition  or  the 
endowments  of  the  school.  Discretion  is  allowed,  1,  to  increase  the  les- 
sons in  German  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German  is  supposed  to  be  under  one  teacher ;  2,  to  devote  the  hours 
fixed  for  instruction  in  natural  history,  when  no  suitable  teacher  for  this 
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branch  is  engaged,  in  classes  YI,  and  V,  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  class  III,  to  history  and  French. 

Mental  philosophy  is  no  longer  designated  as  a  part  of  instruction,  but 
the  essentia]  part  thereof,  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic,  may  be 
connected  with  the  lessons  in  Gkrman  in  class  I.  It  is  also  left  to  the 
provincial  school-board  to  charge  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
of  philology  with  the  necessary  Instructions  in  mental  philosophy,  and  to 
increase  his  hours  of  teaching  by  one,  limiting  thereby  the  number  of 
lessons  in  German  to  two.  To  omit  the  study  of  Greek  is  only  permitted 
when  in  smaller  cities  the  gymnasium  has  to  accommodate  students  who 
do  not  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  learned  professions  as  require 
the  full  education  of  a  gymnasium,  but  who  desire  to  acquire  a  general 
education  for  civil  vocations. 

*'  The  execution  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction,*'  says  the  cabinet 
order,  "  can  produce  the  intended  effect  on  the  young  confided  to  the 
gymnasiums,  only  when  the  teachers  of  the  school  are  conscious  of  their 
labor  being  a  work  common  to  all,  where  the  activity  of  the  one  finds  its 
completion  in  the  activity  of  the  other,  and  therefore  all  must  work  in 
harmonious  connection.'*  Teachers  in  their  lessons  and  plan  of  instruc- 
tion must  not  disregard  the  prescribed  books  of  science  or  tables  of 
history,  etc.,  lest  the  scholars  would  not  receive  the  benefit  intended, 
which  consists  mainly  in  familiarib^  with  a  well  defined  subject  In- 
creased attention  is  required  by  the  department  to  be  given  to  written 
lessons,  the  extent  of  which  was  limited  to  a  proper  measure  by  circular 
of  May  20th,  1854.  Directors  must  take  frequent  cognizance  of  the  sub- 
jects for  composition,  and  of  all  written  lessons,  to  prevent  any  overtaxing 
or  unsuitable  selection.  In-order  to  give  students  an  opportunity,  before 
they  leave  the  gymnasium,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient 
classical  literature,  within*  the  limits  prescribed  for  gymnasiums,  a  cir- 
cular rescript  of  April  11th,  1825,  recommended  private  lectures  at  all 
gymnasiums,  which  have  been  given  by  the  greater  part  to  this  day,  the 
director  and  teachers  readily  undertaking  this  additional  work.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  revival  of  free  private  study  outside  of  regular  school  les- 
sons, must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  independent  attendance  of 
lectures  at  universities. 

Religion, — Instruction  In  religion  has  attained  increasing  significance 
at  the  secondary-schools  since  1815.  The  regulations  for  examination  of 
1812  contained  no  provisions  for  special  inquiries  as  to  the  knowledge  in 
religion  required  of  candidates.  The  circular  of  the  school-board  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,  which  was  adopted  by  others 
for  a  long  time,  though  finding  not  a  few  teachers  suitable  for  teaching  reli- 
gion, for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  studied  theology,  yet  found  but  few 
qualified  by  examination,  as  an  examination  of  candidates  with  regard  to 
ability  in  teaching  religion,  was  hot  ordered  until  1824.  The  quick  and 
sincere  religious  spirit  of  that  time  itself  required  that  instruction  in  reli* 
gion  should  occupy  equal  rank  with  the  most  important  branches,  and 
great  value  was  ascribed  to  it    The  plan  of  teaching  religion  induded 
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Biblical  history  in  the  lower  cUsses,  committing  to  memory  the  chief 
parts  of  the  catechism,  with  references  from  the  Bible,  and  suitable 
hymns;  in  the  middle  classes,  concise  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, based  on  the  catechism  of  Luther ;  in  the  upper  classes,  introduction 
to  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  and  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  doctrines,  and  to  the  reading 
and  expounding  of  entire  parts  and  books  of  Holy  Writ  The  class- 
professors  were  designated  as  suitable  teachers  of  religion  in  exceptional 
cases  by  the  ^*  instruction  for  directors  of  1824,"  and  to  them  instruction 
in  religion  was  confided,  if  possible.  Important  for  the  leading  principles 
under  the  administration  of  Altenstein,  is  the  memorandum  added  to  the 
address  at  the  prorogation  of  the  fourth  Prussian  Diet,  of  May  8,  1832. 
The  Diet  had  desired  the  employment  as  teachers  of  well  known  religious 
theologians,  which  elicited  this  reply :  "  I  hare  always  hesitated  to  intro- 
duce this  arrangement  in  the  Protestant  gymnasiums,  or  to  make  it  gen- 
eral, because  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  would  thereby  lose  influence 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character  upon  their  scholars,  and  might  be  pre- 
Tented  from  having  that  spiritual  communion  with  them  which  might 
prove  a  blessing  to  them  for  life.*'  Under  the  administration  of  Eichhorn, 
a  decree  of  Aug.  17,  1842,  required  that  instructions  In  religion  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  confided  to  candidates  of  decided  piety,  and  if  school- 
boards  were  in  want  of  suitable  persons,  they  should  apply  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Pastors'  Associotion  in  Berlin,  which  from  an  ample  choice  was 
always  able  to  comply  with  their  requests.  But  little  use  was  made  of 
this  offer,  and  ailer  1848,  great  efforts  were  made  to  supply  secondary- 
schools  with  well  qualified  teachers  of  religion  who  were  not  of  the  theo- 
logical profession.  A  report  on  the  existing  number  of  such  teachers, 
and  on  their  qualification  and  right  of  teaching  religion,  called  for  in 
1854,  caused  this  right  to  be  withdrawn  from  many  a  teacher  qualified 
by  testimonial  of  examination,  but  not  suitable  as  shown  by  his  practice 
in  teaching,  whereas  now  candidates  were  engaged  who  possessed  the 
required  knowledge  in  religion,  but  were  not  capable  of  spiritual  sym- 
pathy with  the  young.  Lately,  (by  circular  of  school-board,  July  5th, 
1865,)  the  directors  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  request  of  the 
royal  consistory,  have  been  instructed  in  the  report  of  their  plan  of  les- 
sons to  specify  the  teachers  who  shall  impart  instruction  in  religion,  and 
the  extent  of  their  qualification  fix>m  testimonials,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  classes  in  which  they  are  to  teach  religion. 

The  parochial  classes  of  catechumens  are  attended  by  the  pupils  of  a 
gymnasium  for  one  or  two  years ;  before  1856,  lessons  in  religion  were 
given  at  the  same  time  with  the  instructions  of  catechumens,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not  attend  their  classes.  When  by  the  new  general  plan  the 
number  of  obligatory  lessons  has  been  decreased  to  thirty,  this  division 
ceased. 

Divine  service  in  school,  and  prayer  in  the  morning  and  evening,  take 
place  only  at  private  institates  and  alumnatee ;  for  other  schools  it  has 
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been  recommended,  by  circultr  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,-  to  promote,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  public  worship,  without  howeyer 
exercising  any  constraint  or  painful  control  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  vacations,  a  regulation  from  the  department,  of 
April  2d,  1853,  declares  that  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  holy  days 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  obliging  scholars  to  travel  on  such  days, 
but  as  it  did  not  attain  this  object,  it  has  been  set  aside  again.  Partici- 
pation of  teachers  and  scholars  at  holy  communion  is  not  recommended, 
except  at  private  boarding-schools;  in  the  other  schools,  whenever  it 
takes  place,  it  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  attendance  of  those  scholars 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  at  the  place. 

G^ymna9tic8. — Instruction  in  gymnastics  has  been  formally  recognized 
again,  by  cabinet  order  of  June  6th,  1842,  as  a  necessary  and  useful  part 
of  the  education  of  boys,  and  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Gymnastics  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  parts  of  instruction, 
and  connected  with  all  public  institutions,  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  directors,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  physical  exer- 
cises be  had  to  a  proper  extent,  with  due  simplicity  of  object  and  manner. 
The  instructions  given  on  the  royal  central  gymnastic  institute  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  system  at  present  introduced  into  the  army  for 
the  military  training  of  soldiers,  and  due  value  is  ascribed  to  the  finct  that 
proper  practice  in  gymnastics  at  school  promotes  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  nation.  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  organization  of 
schools  met  with  no  difficulty  in  smaller  cities,  of  small  distances  and 
with  vacant  ground ;  but  in  larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  it  was 
difficult  to  introduce  this  branch,  notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  its  favor.  As  the  regulation  of  June  6th,  1842,  makes  the 
participation  in  physical  exercises  solely  dependent  upon  the  free  consent 
of  parents  or  their  representatives,  gymnastics,  notwithstanding  the 
attention  given  by  the  teachers,  are  attended  by  not  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  of  large  schools,  the  place  for  exercises  being  three  miles  distant 
ancl  the  homes  of  scholars  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city. 

Stenography. — Instruction  in  stenography  has  been  introduced  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  afler  the  system  of  Stoize,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  its  adherents,  and  has  moreover  been  practiced  at  higher  schools 
or  by  single  scholars  in  private  courses,  and  many  patrons  of  city-scho<^s 
have  furnished  means  for  its  introduction  as  a  side  branch  of  instruction. 
Also  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  account  of  the  many  (thirty)  peti- 
tions presented  in  favor  of  a  faculty  for  stenography,  has  (June  27lb, 
1862,)  recommended  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Government 
The  Department  of  Instruction  has  not  yet  consented  to  the  introduction 
of  this  mechanical  art  into  the  plan  of  lessons,  it  being  serviceable  for 
particular  purposes  only,  but  have  permitted  the  use  of  class-rooms  for 
private  lectures. 

In  some  schools  the  same  teachers  conduct  the  instruction  of  scholars 
Ij^rough  several  classes ;  though  this  arrangement  leads  to  a  more  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  abiliUes  and  disposition  of  scholars,  it  soon  becomes  a 
tiresome  monotonj  for  them  even  under  the  best  teacher. 

Vr.     RIAL-SOHOOLS  AND  HIGHER  BURQHER-SCR00L8. 

It  is  no^  our  province  here  to  speak  of  the  object  and  aims  of  real- 
schools,  but  of  their  history  and  condition  in  Prussia.  The  name  was 
first  used  by  Deaconus  Chr.  Semler  of  Halle,  and  in  1788  the  royal  gov- 
ernment and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  established  a  real-school  for 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  agriculture,  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  More  importance  was  acquired  by  the  school  founded  by  J. 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin,  (1747,)  after  many  futile  experiments,  and  even 
dwindling  down  into  an  elementary  school  for  a  time,  by  being  at  last 
organized  by  A.  Spillecke,  since  1822  director  of  the  Frederic  William 
gymnasium,  with  this  object :  **  To  combine  the  demands  of  a  finished 
general  education  with  practical  training  for  civil  life.^  The  Prussian  gym- 
nasiums had  always  for  their  object  the  fundamentals  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation, but  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  turned  away  from  old,  well  tried 
means  of  instruction,  and  looked  for  the  success  offered  by  the  so-termed 
real  sciences,  at  least  for  pupils  not  intending  a  collegiate  education.  The 
following  chronologioal  review  gives  further  details.  The  expectations 
built  on  these  schools  by  the  public  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  real-gymnasium,  formed  in  1829  out  of  the  old 
Coeln -School  at  Berlin  by  the  efforts  of  the  ina3'or  of  the  city,  Von  Bae- 
rensprung,  gradually  transformed  itself  in  1849  into  a  regular  gymna- 
sium, with  little  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instructions,  and  real-schools 
readmitted  the  study  of  ancient  languages  in  a  more  extended  form. 
Moreover,  with  equal  privileges,  attached  in  1832  to  the  satisfactory  final 
examinations  at  these  schools,  of  entering  the  postal  service,  that  of  arch- 
itecture or  the  military  profession,  etc.,  there  existed  a  great  variety  in 
the  amount  of  learning  acquired  at  individual  schools,  particularly  at 
those  of  provincial  cities.  Still  greater  inconveniences  resulted  from  the 
final  examination  being  in  some  branches  equal  with  that  at  gymnasiums, 
and  the  Ainiform  privileges  of  classes,  for  it  happened  that  students  from 
real-schools,  who  had  passed  the  final  examination  there,  entered  the 
upper  division  of  class  III,  where,  with  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  class  in 
other  respects.  Therefore  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  became  nec- 
essary, which  was  ejected  after  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  provincial 
school-boards,  by  the  order  of  instruction  and  examination  for  real- 
schools  and  secondary  burgher  schools,  of  October  6th,  1859.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  (published  by  Wilgaud  and  Qrieben)  contains :  /?,  for  real- 
schools,  1,  the  plan  of  instruction  and  inner  organization  ;  2,  the  regula- 
tions for  final  examination ;  8,  wherein  real-schools  differ  from  g}'mna- 
slums,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former.  (B.)  The  same  for  higher 
burgher-schools.  In  explanatory  notes  we  find  ;  "  The  real  and  higher 
burgher-schools  have  the  object  to  prepare,  by  scientific  education,  for 
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then  higher  vocaltons  of  lib,  for  which  ■cademic  itudics  u«  not  rtqnmd. 
Thererore  the  practical  Tcquiremcnts  of  the  time  are  not  a  tncasuro  for 
their  or^niutiMi,  hut  the  object  to  develop  the  mental  farultiea  of  the 
joung  intrusted  to  the  care  of  these  tchooti,  to  (uch  a  d^rce  as  to 
enable  thcra  for  a  free  and  independent  naliiation  of  the  duties  of  life 
aflenrarda.  The;  are  Dot  ledinical  BchaolB,  but,  tike  the  grmnaeium, 
the^  n-orli  bj  genenl  means  of  educatkxi  and  for  fundamental  knowl' 
edge.  There  is  consequeolly  no  oppoeilion  in  principle  bettreen  gymna- 
sium and  real-Bchool,  hut  a  rdatton  of  mntual  completion.  Both  divide 
among  thcmselTes  the  task  to  offer  the  dements  of  complete  inBtmctkie 
in  what  pertains  to  the  different  pn^easiona  and  Tocations  of  liffe"  A 
division  has  become  necessary  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the  devel- 
opment in  the  n;Utions  of  public  life,  and  real-schools  have  herein 
adopted  a  coordinate  position  to  ihe  gjninaaium. 

Real-schools  of  the  first  and  second  order  are  distinguished  mainly  by 
having  introduced  the  study  of  Latin,  according  to  local  demand,  with 
the  technical  branches;  further  by  limiting  the  coaise  of  classes  III,  anil 
II,  to  one  year,  and  reducing  the  rcquircmoots  in  some  branches  of  eiam- 
inaUon  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  accordance  with  which  Ihe  demands  on 
these  schools,  their  teachers,  means  of  intlruction,  and  endowments,  are 
inferior. 

The  plan  of  instruction  ibr  real-schools  of  the  first  coder,  is  tius  Ibl- 
lowing : 
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Several  real-schools  of  the  second  order  exclude  the  Latin,  of  which 
the  two  at  Beriin,  named  "  technical  schools  of  Ihe  city,"  are  the  most 
prominent ;  they  increase  correspondingly  the  lessons  in  German,  French, 
mathematics,  arithmatic,  natural  history,  and  drawing. 

Real-schools  connected  with  gymnasiums  under  one  director,  must 
have,  in  common  with  (he  lalt«r,  besides  a  prepantoiy  department,  only 
da&scs  II,  and  I.  Common  order  of  discipline — teachers,  school-house, 
instructions  in  singing  and  gymnastics,  religious  worship  and  other  exer- 
cises— has  always  been  of  good  influence  on  the  real-schoolo. 
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The  name  of  '*  higher  bargber^echoole**  had  been  adopted  bj  maoj 
nal^achools  preTions  to  1859 ;  rinoe  then,  thoee  are  included  in  that  de- 
nomination which  ha?e  onlj  five  cltsseB,  including  the  second,  but 
beyond  that  are  organized  completely  after  the  regulations  tor  real- 
schools.  The  testimonial  of  final  examination  entitles  to  admission  in 
class  I,  of  a  real-school  of  the  first  order^  and  to  the  privilege  of  military 
service  of  one  year. 

TIL     OEirSRAL  MATTERS. 

The  chronological  table  of  Higher  Schools,  which  we  furnish  hereafter, 
will  show  in  what  periods  of  time,  and  with  what  rapid  increase  in  late 
years  they  have  been  created  and  developed,  and  what  zeal  has  been 
manifested  by  State,  communities,  and  associations.  The  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  growing  desire  for  education  augment  the  attendance  at 
Higher  Schools  in  a  degree  still  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  their 
number.  Though  a  number  of  scholars  which  director  and  teachers 
can  not  look  over  at  a  glance,  is  certainly  an  intolerable  condition,  yet  a 
general  law  fixing  their  number  in  classes  and  for  the  entire  school,  has 
not  been  enacted.  In  general  it  is  a  rule  for  g}'mnasiums,  which  is  excep- 
tionally applied  at  some  with  great  inconvenience,  that  in  classes  I,  and 
II,  not  above  forty  each,  and  in  the  other  classes  not  be3'ond  fifty ;  in 
the  upper  classes  of  real -schools  thirty  in  each,  in  the  middle  classes 
forty,  in  the  lower  classes  fifty,  should  be  admitted.  The  lesser  number 
for  real -schools  has  been  adopted,  because  apparatus  for  demonstrative 
instruction  would  become  unprofitable  to  a  great  many  scholars.  With 
a  greater  number  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance,  parallel  divisions 
of  classes  must  be  arranged.  A  community  can  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  department  for  establishing  a  higher  school,  after  furnishing  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  elementary  schools  of  their  locality  are  insufficient, 
and  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  school-houses  and  endow- 
ments.  Many  communities  have  thought  it  a  special  honor  to  erect 
splendid  school-edifices. 

The  scholastic  year  commences,  varying  with  different  provincial  or 
local  custom,  at  Easier  or  Michaelmas ;  with  all  Catholic  institutions,  and 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  Western  provinces,  at  Michaelmas ;  with 
Protestant  schools  at  Easter.  In  the  former,  the  admittance  of  new 
scholars  and  removal  to  higher  classes  takes  place  generally  but  once  a 
year,  in  the  Fall  season.  Though  annual  courses  of  instruction  are  con- 
sidered more  practical,  from  a  didactic  and  pedagogic  point  of  view,  the 
administration  has  as  yet  not  introduced  a  general  uniformity,  in  consid- 
eration of  local  circumstances.  Where  the  admittance  of  scholars  is  not 
limited  to  one  term  in  each  year,  as  for  instance  in  larger  cities,  it  takes 
place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  from  which  two  removals  into  higher 
classes  necessarily  result'*' 

•  W«  hero  append  a  note  on  attendance  in  claMea,  Ukan  from  that  excellent  work  on  MomHlanr- 
•cboob  in  PruMia  by  Wiete:  "  A  cenerml  law  on  the  number  of  icholarB  in  claMea  and  «>"'• 
schools  does  not  exist.    It  is  general] j  accepted  that  io  elasna  I,  and  II,  not  above  (oity,  to  tm 
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VaeatioM. — ^Tho  TScatioDS  depend  upon  the  period  of  the  scholastic 
year.  By  ministerial  circular  of  Nov.  6th,  1658,  their  duration  is  fixed 
at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  per  year.  The  longer  vacations  of  four  weeks  of 
Protestant  schools  in  the  Eastern  provinces  fall  iii  the  month  of  July,  and 
two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  course ;  with  most  Catholic  schools, 
and  generally  throughout  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  part  in  West- 
phalia, the  vacation  of  six  weeks  comes  at  the  end  of  the  annual  course. 

School-books  and  means  of  instruction, — According  to  instructions  for 
royal  consistories,  of  October  2dd,  1817,  the  examination  of  school-books 
in  use  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  books  to  be  rejected  or  of 
new  ones  to  be  introduced,  and  the  supervision  in  the  publication  of  new 
school-books,  was  committed  to  this  authority,  submitting  all  decisions  to 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  A  general  revision  of  all 
the  school-books  introduced  was  ordered  by  ministerial  rescript  of  April 
24th,  1837;  but  such  liberty  reigned  in  the  use  of  the  same,  that  not 
only  directors,  but  single  teachers  selected  after  their  own  opinion.  This 
caused  the  regulation  of  June  14th,  1843,  which  instructed  directors  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  provincial  school-board  for  every  new  book 
to  be  introduced.  The  school-board,  unless  the  book  had  been  approved 
previously,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Attention  was 
called  again  to  this  regulation  under  date  of  April  28th,  1857,  together 
with  an  instruction  to  work  for  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  with  this  limitation  :  **  When  the  introduction 
of  a  book  for  one  gymnasium  or  progymnasium  in  a  province  has  been 
approved,  other  gymnasiums,  etc,  of  the  province  can  introduce  the  same 
without  further  consent ;  the  same  with  regard  to  real-schools  and  sec-* 
ondary  burgher-schools ;  but  a  book  approved  for  gymnasiums  and  pro- 
gymnasiums  is  not  at  the  same  time  approved  for  real-schools  and 
secondary  burgher-schools."  Special  books  or  other  means  of  instruction 
are  recommended  in  circulars,  without  obligation  to  adopt  them  ;  all  in 
use  must  be  mentioned  in  the  annual  progromme  of  the  school. 

School  Programmes. — The  publication  of  school-programmes  is  of  old 
date.  In  these  the  director  advised  the  public  annually,  inclosing  an  in- 
vitation to  the  public  examination  of  the  most  important  events  in  his 
school.  A  scientific  or  pedagogic  subject  of  general  interest  was  gener- 
ally connected  with  it  Mutual  exchange  of  these  programmes  among 
the  different  gymnasiums  occurred  rarely  before  1822,  in  which  year 
their  exchange  by  all  gymnasiums  was  ordered.     Circular  of  Aug.  23d, 

other  claaaet  not  above  fifty,  thonld  be  ndmitted.  With  «  permanent  mater  number,  parallel  di- 
vii'oni  of  elaaset  mutt  be  arranged.  The  tabuUr  inmmariet  show  Kow  diflleuH  it  has  been  in 
many  placet  to  be  cimfined  to  thete  limit*.*'  The  tablet  are  ipven,  p.  4m.  and  demonatrate  an  orer- 
crowding,  danforoui  to  the  result  of  inttruction.  If  in  elattet  I  and  II,  are  fifty-Uiree  and  aeTeoty- 
three  nupilt.  at  during  the  tummer  of  IHA3  in  Lyck,  or  fiA;r-two  and  rixty-four,  at  in  Brieg,  in  the 
fint  elan  tixtv-one,  at  in  Ronenberg,  fifty-five,  at  in  Zullichau,  fifty-three,  at  in  Glogau  and  Rat- 
iab«m ;  or  in  elattet  IV,  V  and  VI,  leventy-five,  leventy-three,  fifty-nine,  at  in  Kooigsberg;  tixty- 
oie,  fifty-nine,  fifty-four  at  the  tame ;  tixty-two,  teventv-nine,  tixty-three  in  Elbing ;  seventy  and 
teventy-five  in  Tibit ;  fifty.fi9ar,  tixty-two,  ninety  in  Culm ;  fifty-eight,  eighty-fc»ur,  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  Prenzlau ;  Mventy-two,  tixty-eight,  seventy-one  in  Poaen ;  teventy-five,  tizty-nine^ 
teventy  in  Bromberg.  etc.,  then  the  maximum  hat  been  pasted  to  a  dangerout  eoctent,  and  Uie  en- 
deavor of  the  admiuittratijn  to  remedy  thit  evil  by  a  division  of  claatea  la  but  too  jutt. 
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1824,  directed  uniformitj  io  form  and  contents  of  the  programmes.  Th« 
first  part  should  consist  of  a  treatise  on  a  subject  not  foreign  to  school 
matters,  of  general  interest  at  least  for  the  educated,  instructive  for 
public  schools  in  general  or  for  gymnasiums  in  particular,  the  choice  of 
which,  within  this  description,  to  be  left  to  the  author ;  it  is  also  per* 
mitted,  in  place  of  such  treatise,  to  publish  a  suitable  discourse  delivered 
in  the  gymnasium  during  the  year.  This  scientific  treatise  had  to  bo 
composed  alternately  in  the  German  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  director 
and  each  teacher,  one  after  the  other,  were  to  write  the  same.  The  secr 
ond  part,  in  Qcrman  only,  to  be  fhmished  by  the  director,  contained  in- 
formation on  school  matters  and  plans  of  teaching.  Copies  of  these  pro- 
grammes were  sent  to  all  the  universities  in  the  State,  and  to  public 
libraries,  and  for  exchange  with  all  higher  schools  were  remitted  to  the 
provincial  school  boani ;  this  exchange  has  been  extended,  through  the 
Department  of  Instruction,  since  1886,  to  nearly  all  the  German  States, 
the  empire  of  Austria,  and  for  a  time  to  Denmark. 

BooJa  of  Rfftrenet^  Cabinets^  etc, — ^Libraries,  some  of  great  value,  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  Joachimthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  can  be  found 
at  all  higher  schools,  and  considerable  funds  are  provided  for  their  in- 
crease. Many  institutions,  since  1880,  possess  libraries  for  scholars 
which  have  been  made  up  almost  exclusively  by  contributions  from  the 
scholars  and  their  patrons,  for  the  object  of  putting  within  reach  of  stu- 
dents a  suitable  selection  of  publications,  and  to  guard  them  against 
injurious  reading.  There  are  no  general  regulations  in  the  administration 
of  libraries,  but  each  school  has  its  own  rules.  The  annual  school- 
programme  contains  a  list  of  all  new  books  procured  within  the  year. 
Moreover,  gymnasiums  have  cabinets  of  musical  instruments,  of  appa- 
ratus for  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  cabinct^f  zoology,  botany, 
etc.,  and  other  collections,  generally  the  result  of  donations. 

Diseipline  in  Schools, — ^Though  a  general  order  of  discipline  for  these 
schools  does  not  exist,  they  are  conducted  in  a  uniform  manner  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  for  directors  and  class-professors,  and  other  circulars. 
A  spirit  of  order,  obedience  and  industry,  to  call  forth  which  and  to  pre- 
serve, is  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  and  every  teacher,  together  with  a 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  between  teachers  and  scholars,  which  lasts 
far  beyond  the  years  at  school,  predominates  at  all  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia,  and  furthers  and  secures  the  good  result  of  their  labors.  The 
principal  means  of  discipline  are,  a  sincere  fear  of  God,  the  example  of 
teachers  in  morality  and  learning,  a  mutual  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween school  and  family,  an  exciting  method  of  teaching,  awakening  and 
rewarding  a  well  regulated  industry,  constant  assistance  and  discreet 
approval  of  progress.  Thus  most  discipline  is  of  a  positive  kind,  as  pro- 
motion to  higher  positions  or  classes,  tokens  of  merit,  gradation  of  testi- 
monials, premiums ;  but  the  most  effective  means  for  many  scholars  and 
In  most  cases  is  the  approval  of  the  teacher  and  the  consciousness  of 
deserving  it    A  censure  from  the  teacher,  particularly  when  entered  on 
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the  class-book,  is  already  a  serere  pmualuneiit^  as  the  claaa  is  leviiad 
monthly  by  the  directors.  Remaining  after  achod  is  considered  a  cor- 
rective against  idleness  or  inattention^  but  can  not  be  inflicted  without 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  the  consent  of  the  director.  Extra  lessons 
as  a  puniidiment,  a  remedy  frequently  applied  in  English  schools,  must 
be  given  to  a  limited  extent  only,  with  a  view  to  being  exercises  for  im- 
provement Incarceration  for  misdemeanor  is  decreed  by  the  director 
only,  and  proves  more  effective  by  its  duuracter  than  by  long  hours  or 
fear  of  prison ;  in  many  schools  they  have  no  career,  (prison,)  and  this 
name  given  to  a  school-room  has  the  same  effect  According  to  the  order 
of  discipline  for  the  province  of  We84>halia,  this  punishment  can  be 
extended  to  several  days  without  the  usual  comfort  or  diet  Corporal 
punishments,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  still  were  an 
ordinary  means  of  discipline,  but  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
course  of  time,  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  (circular 
of  the  school-board  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  March  9th,  184d,) 
and  when  inflicted,  it  should  be  on  the  principle  that  the  moral  impres- 
sion of  this  punishment  is  a  greater  means  of  correction  than  bodily 
pain.  Exclusion  from  school  may  take  place,  when  the  scholar  has  twice 
attended  the  annual  course  of  a  class  unsuccessfully  ;  or,  as  an  extreme 
remedy,  when  other  means  of  discipline  have  failed,  or  for  acts  of  malice 
or  immorality.  But  to  those  removed  in  this  manner,  other  schools  are 
still  open ;  only  they  are  placed  under  special  surveillance,  and  in  case  of 
relapse  they  are  immediately  turned  out  again.  The  most  effective  means 
of  discipline  are  certificates,  recording  conduct,  attention,  industry  and 
progress,  and  furnishing  an  extract  from  the  class-books,  which  from  time 
to  time  are  sent  to  the  parents  of  scholars  for  their  information,  and  by 
numbers  I,  II  a,  II^I  b,  III,  indicate  the  moral  standing  and  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  scholar. 

The  position  in  classes,  or,  as  it  is  called,  order  of  rank,  is  fixed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  semi-annual  course,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  certificate ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  according  to  date  of  entry  or  to 
the  decision  of  the  teachers'  conference.  But  during  the  course  these 
positions  are  frequently  changed,  often  weekly,  according  to  merit  in  rec- 
itations or  extcmpores.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  system  of  change  for 
every  lesson  is  favored,  because,  with  younger  boys,  beyond  the  peda- 
gogic object  of  exciting  attention  and  assiduity  by  a  proper  ambition,  it 
answers  also  a  dietetic  purpose  of  interrupting  by  regulated  exercise  the 
fatigue  of  sitting  continually. 

The  admission  of  scholars  from  abroad  is  left  to  the  choice  of  their 
parents  or  guardians ;  but  none  are  admitted  who  are  not  placed  under 
suitable  domestic  control.  To  ascertain  this  is  the  duty  of  the  director, 
and  a  change  of  boarding-place  must  be  immediately  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  and  he  may  demand  that  a  scholar  conform  to  his  wishes  or 
leave  the  institution. 

Frivilegei. — A  great  number  of  branches  of  the  administration  and  of 
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pablic  institutiona,  with  the  incretBed  denumda  by  the  progress  of  time 
OD  their  own  accomplishments,  have  also  mcreased  their  demands  upon 
the  education  of  those  who  desire  admittance,  and  the  requirements  on 
the  one  sitfe  hare  become  privileges  on  the  other,  for  those  who  fulfilled 
them.  Thus  the  following  privileges  are  attached  to  secondary-schools, 
equally  for  gymnasiums  and  real-schools : 

1,  Passing  the  third  class :  admittance  into  the  first  division  of  the 
royal  horticultural  institute  at  Potsdam. 

2,  Admittance  to  class  II :  a,  entering  the  postal  service ;  h^  qualifica- 
tion as  technical  teacher. 

8,  Frequenting  class  II,  for  six  months :  a,  entering  apprentice  of 
pharmacy ;  h^  privilege  of  one  yearns  military  service ;  (without  knowledge 
of  Greek,  a  six  months'  attendance  at  class  1,  is  required  for  this  latter 
privilege.) 

4^  Frequenting  class  II,  for  one  year,  qualifies  for  assistant  post- 
master, and  some  civil  offices. 

6,  Admittance  in  class  II,  upper  division,  entitles  to  admittance  as 
pupil  of  the  veterinary  school 

6,  Admittance  in  class  I :  a,  entering  as  clerk  in  bureaus  of  subsist- 
ence ;  h,  qualifies  for  civil  engineer ;  e,  for  clerkships  in  the  offices  of  the 
civil  administration  of  a  province ;  d,  for  clerkships  in  the  subaltern 
courts  of  justice. 

7,  Frequenting  class  I,  entitles  to  admittance  at  royal  academies  of 
agriculture. 

8,  One  year's  attendance  of  class  II,  qualifies  for,  a,  clerkships  in  the 
bureaus  of  subsistence,  etc.,  of  the  army ;  h,  of  those  of  the  navy  ;  c,  of 
those  of  the  revenue  service ;  d,  entitles  to  admittance  at  the  final  exam- 
ination of  technical  schools. 

9,  Testimonial  of  maturity  :  a,  admittance  at  universities ;  ft,  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  ensign  in  the  army  ;  c,  gives  admittance  to  the 
royal  academy  of  architecture  in  Berlin ;  d,  to  the  royal  academy  of 
mining  at  Berlin  ;  e,  to  the  forester's  school  at  Neustadt  Eberswalde  (pro- 
vided that  a  satisfactory  examination  in  mathematics  was  passed  ;)  /,  the 
postal  service ;  g,  to  the  royal  polytechnic  institute  at  Berlin. 

Corresponding  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  real-schools  of  the 
second  order  and  to  higher  burgher-schools. 

Private  Schools  and  InstitutionB. — According  to  the  enactments  of 
common  law,  private  institutions  and  individuals,  who  intend  to  follow 
the  vocation  of  instructing  the  young,  are  required  to  prove  their  capacity 
before  the  provincial  school-board,  and  obtain  a  testimonial  of  qualifica- 
tion. This  law  was  revoked  in  1611  by  the  "regulation  for  Trades,  eta," 
but  reenacted  in  1834,  together  with  the  provision  that  the  above  testi- 
monial of  qualification  should  not  only  have  regard  to  knowledge,  but 
also  to  morality  and  loyalty  in  religion  and  politics.  For  foreigners  the 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Police 
was  required.    This  regulation  was  published  Dec  81st,  1889,  and  di- 
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rected  also  that  private  schools  and  institutions  should  be  permitted  in 
such  places  only,  where  there  was  sufficient  provision  for  education 
in  public  schools.  The  consent  for  establishing  a  private  school  may  be 
revoked,  and  is  not  transferable  to  another  person ;  it  expires  when  in* 
structions  have  been  suspended  for  six  months.  With  regard  to  super- 
vision, private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  public 
schools ;  generally  a  clergyman  is  president  of  the  visiting  board.  By 
circular  from  the  department,  of  June  17,  1862,  the  provincial  authorities 
have  been  empowered  to  give  to  foreigners  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  without  resort  to  the  Department  of  £ducation. 

VIII.     CHRONOLOGICAL  BEVIEW. 

The  higher  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  classified  according  to  date  of 
their  foundation : 

A.  Century  VIII,  and  IX. — 1,  Cathedral  School  at  Halbcrstadt^  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  transformed  in  1818  into  Cathedral  Gymna 
slum;  2,  Cathedral  School  at  Paderbom,  in  1614  Gymnasium  Theodo- 
rianum  ;  8,  Convent  School  at  Pruem,  in  1814  ^cole  secondaire,  in  1852 
Progymnasium ;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Miinster,  in  1588  Gymnasium  of 
the  Jesuits. 

B,  Century  X  to  XIII. — Convent  School  at  Zeitz  about  967,  Gymna- 
sium since  1820;    2,  School  at  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  in  1170,  (Bugen- 

hager^s  Gymnasium  since  1857;)  8,  Cathedral  School  at  Stendal,  1194, 
Gymnasium  since  1819. 

(7.  Century  XIII. — 1,  School  of  St  Maria-Magdalene  in  Breslau,  1266, 
Gymnasium  in  1648 ;  2,  School  of  St  Peter's  at  Berlin  in  1276,  Coeln 
Real-Gymnasium  in  1829 ;  8,  Latin  School  at  Herford  in  1265,  Gymna- 
sium Fredericianum  in  1766;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Naumburg  in 
1290,  became  Cathedral  Gymnasium  in  1822;  5,  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Breslau  in  1298,  Gymnasium  in  1562;  .School  of  the 
Convent  of  Barefeet  at  Sagan  in  1294,  turned  over  to  the  Jesuits  by  Wal- 
k'nstein,  Gymnasium  in  1846;  7,  School  at  Maricnwerdcr,  Gymnasium 
in  1812;  8,  School  at  Konigsberg,  Gymnasium  in  1818;  9,  KneiphofiTs 
Gymnasium  at  KOnigsberg. 

D.  Century  XIV. — 1,  City  School  at  Elbing,  (1800,)  Gymnasium, 
(1686;)  2,  School  at  Reuss,  (1802,)  Electoral  Gymnasium,  (1778-1802,) 
ecole  secondaire  (1806,)  Gymnasium  (1852 ;)  8,  Convent  School  at  Muen- 
chen-Gladbach  (1815,)  Progymnasium  (1846;)  4,  Parochial  School  at 
Kdnigsberg,  about  1885,  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Wesel, 
(1842;)  Gymnasium  Academicum  (1618 ;)  6,  Classical  School  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  by  combination  of  two  parochial  schools  (1869,)  Gymnasium  (1814;) 
7,  Latin  School  at  New  Ruppin  (1865,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  8,  Parochial 
School  of  St  John  in  Danzig  (1850,)  Real-Sehool  of  first  order  (I860;) 
9,  Latin  School  of  Marienburg  (1851-1882,)  Gymnasium  (I860;)  10, 
Latin  Schools  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (1865,)  of  the  Augustines 
(1850,)  united  at  Glatz  into  Jesuits'  College  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
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Since  1778 ;  11,  Acidemy  at  Cubn  (1886,)  Secondary  Burgher-School 
(1862  ;)  12,  from  the  schools  connected  with  the  Norbertine  Convent  at 
Wedinghouse,  near  Amsberg,  was  formed  in  1 643  the  Gymnasium  Nor- 
berti-Laurentianum ;  18,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city 
of  Quedlinberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  Classical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
formed  into  Gymnasium  illustref  14,  The  old  Latin  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Goerlitz,  removed  to  the  city  in  the  14th  century, 
Gymnasium  Augustum  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV, — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420.)  Laurentianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  transformed  (1820,)  aflcr  many 
changes  since  1815  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Marzcllen,  into  Evan- 
gelical Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1830,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  the 
Apostles  (1860 ;)  2,  St  Peter*s  School  at  Danzic  (1457,)  Real- School,  first 
order  (I860;)  8,  School  at  Trottau  (1480,)  Gymnasium  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (1861 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehauspn,  i.  A.  M.  1482, 
Progyronasinm  (1863,)  Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
Icbcn,  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
Gymnasium  (1847.) 

F.  Before  the  jRe/ormation^  in  old  time^  undetermined. — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martianum,  Progymnasium 
since  1855 ;  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
after  the  Reformation  a  Lutheran  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  3,  Convent  School  at  Vreden,  since  1842  Progymnasium  Georgia- 
num ;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedel,  in  1744 
united  Latin  School,  in  1819  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parochial  School  at  Gubcn, 
Gymnasium  in  1818;  6,  Great  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  since 
1053,  Gj'mnasium  (1862 ;)  7,  Great  City-School  at  Perleberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Prenzlau,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Conrentof  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau;  10,  Latin 
School  atLauban,  Gymnasium  (1827;)  11,  St  Martinis  School  at  Ualber- 
stadt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1863 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schleusingcn, 
Gymnasium  (1853;)  18,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Real-School,  first  order, 
(1869;)  14,  City-School  at  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1832;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Luckau,  Gymnasium,  (1818;)  17,  Convent  School  at  Eupen, 
icole  secondaire  communale  (1794,)  Secondary  City  School  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1863.) 

G.  Century  XVI. — a.  Beginning  of  the  century  :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  Attcndom,  Progymnasium  (1825  ;)  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  at  Durcn,  Gymnasium  (1826;)  3,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Seven  at  Erfurt,  Protestant  City  Gymnasium,  (1561,)  Royal  Gymnasium, 
(1820;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Kreuznach,  (jcole  secondaire.  (1802,) 
Gymnasium  of  four  classes,  (1819,)  of  six  classes,  (1821 ;)  5,  Latin  School 
at  Lennep,  Secondary  City -School  in  1855 ;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Laurentii  at  Warendorf,  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (1857 ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedral School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymnasium  (1858,)  at  the 
same  time  Real-School,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  School,  first  order, 
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(1866;)  8,  Latin  School  at  Grunberg,  Real-$choo1,  first  order,  (I860;)  9, 
Evangelical  Parochial  School  at  Grossglogaa,  Srangelical  Gymnasium, 
(1812 ;)  10,  City-School  at  SUrgard,  United  Royal  and  Groning  Gymn»- 
aiuro,  (1812.) 

H.  Century  XVLy  h,  1620-1560.— 1,  Evang.  Latin  School  at  Witten- 
berg, (1622,)  Gymnasium  (1827;)  2,  Evangelical  City  School  at  Nord- 
liausen,  (1524,)  Gymnasium,  (1808 ;)  8,  Union  of  three  parochial  schools 
at  Stralsund  to  one  classical  school,  in  1525,    Gymnasium  since  end  of 
1 6th  century ;  4,  Latin  School  at  Eislcbcn,  founded  by  Albert,  Count  of 
Mansfeld  (1525,)  united  by  Luther  with  St  Andrew^s  and  St  Nicolas' 
School  to  a  ''chiefly  Latin'*  School  (1646,)  Gymnasium,  (1696 ;)  6,  Prot- 
estant Latin   School  at  Konigsberg  in   Pr.    (1626,)  Real-School,    first 
order,  (1860 ;)  6,  Lutheran  School  at  Hirschberg  (1626,)  G3'mnasium 
(1813  ;)  7,  Union  of  Cathedral  and  City  Schools  at  Bricg  into  City  School 
(1529,)  Gymnasium  illustrc  (1669 ;)  8,  Evang.  School  at  Minden,  (1530,) 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  9,  Latin  School  at  Soest  (1682,)  Archigym- 
nasium  (1606  ;    10,  Evang.  City  School  at  Bunzlau  (1532,)  Gymnasium 
(1861  ;)  11,  School  of  St<.  Albinus  and  iSgidius  at  Cottbus,  Latin  School 
since  1537,  Gymnasium  (1820;)   12,  City  Lyceum  at  Francfurt  on  the 
CKlcr  (1539,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1861 ;)  18,  Archtgymnasium  illustre 
at  Dortmund  (1543,)  Gymnasium,  with  Real-Schod  of  first  order,  (1862 ;) 
14,  Lutheran  Lyceum  at  Muchlhausen  (1548,)  Gymnasium  (1626;)  15, 
State  School  at  PforU  (1543  ;)    16,  Pcdagogium  at  Stettin  (1643,)  united 
with  the  Parochial  School  of  St  Jiunes  (14th  century)  into  Royal  and 
City  Gymnasium  (1805  ;)   17,  Ducal  Gymnasium  at  Dusseldorf  (1646 ;) 
18,  Ducal  Partic.  School  at  Rastenburg  (1646,)  Gymnasium  (1816;)  19, 
Lyceum  at  Wemigerode  (1650,)  Gymnasium  (1868  ;)  20,  Institute  of  the 
Convent  at  Rossleben  (1554) ;  21,  Evang.  School  at  Wetzlar  (1666,)  Gym- 
nasium (1743;)    23,  Schpol  of  the  Reformed  Brothers*  Union  at  Lisfa 
(1655,)  Provincial  Gymnasium  (1624,)  Royal  Gymnasium  (1821 ;)  23, 
Ducal  School  at  Oels  (1566,)  Gymnasium  illustre  (1694,)  recognized  as 
Gymnasium  (1812;)   24,  Convent  School  at  Bielcfeid  (1568,)  soon  after 
extended  to  Gymnasium;   26,  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Daneig  (1668,) 
reopened  (1817;)  26,  Classical  School  at  Thorn  (1667,)  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1861 ;)  27,  Latin  School  at  Trarbach  (1567,)  Progymnasium  (1^66 ;) 
28,  Gymnasium  at  Duisburg  (1659,)  at  the  same  time  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1862;)   29,  School  of  St&  Catharine  and  Amalberg  Church  at 
Brandenburg,  after  the  Reformation,  Neustadt  City  School,  first  director 
known  (1558,)  united  Gymnasium  (1798.) 

L  Century  XV L^  cl  after  1660. — 1,  Classical  Institute  Hosianum  at 
Braiinsberg  (1566,)  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  2,  Evang.  Free  School  of  Prepa- 
ration for  Secondary -Schools  at  Donndorf  (1661 ;)  3,  Union  of  the  three 
Prmtary  Schools  at  Greifswalde  to  one  City  School  (1561,)  Gymnasium 
(1812,)  with  RcaUSchool,  second  order,  (1859;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
ai  Treves  (1663,)  Gymnasium  (1816;)  6,  Evang.  City  School  at  New- 
Stettin  (1670,)  Gymbacium  (1640 ;)  6,  Catholic  Latin  Sdiool  at  Ander^ 
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nadi  (1578,)  Progynmasium  (1815,)  perfected  in  186S ;  7,  the  old  School 
at  Croffen,  extended  to  a  CUasical  School  (1573,)  secondary  Burgher- 
school  (1862;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Posen,  (1573,)  Yog.  sim. 
Ojmnasium  (1804^)  divided  into  Catholic  Mary's  Oymnasium  and  Prot- 
estant  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1834 ;)  9,  Berlin  Gymnasium  of 
the  Gray  Convent  (1574 ;)  10,  Cathedral  School  at  Mersehurg  (1574,) 
Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1820 ;)  11,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Heiligenstadt 
(1575,)  reopened  as  electoral  liayence  Gymnasium  (1774,)  united  with  the 
Catholic  Progymnasium  at  Erfurt  (1834 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Saarbruck 
(1580,)  Gymnasium  and  Provincial  School  (1604,)  Gymnasium  of  six 
classes  (1818-23 ;  18,  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coblentz  (1586,)  electoral 
Gymnasium  (1778,)  icole  secondaire  (1803,)  Gymnasium  (1814;)  14, 
Schola  illustris  at  Mars  (1582,)  Progymnasium  (1824,)  completed  (1862  ;) 
15,  City-school  at  Tilsit  (1586,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  16,  Provincial  school 
at  Lyck  (1588,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  17,  old  Latin  School,  Brandenburg, 
since  1589  Soldem^s  School,  united  with  the  school  in  the  new  city  (1797,) 
Burgher-School  (1817-18,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859;)  18,  School  in 
the  Convent  at  Shuttorf,  near  Bentheim,  (1588,)  Gymnasium  illustre 
(1591,)  removed  to  Burgsteinfurt,  reopened  (1853,)  with  Real-School,  sec- 
ond order,  from  1861. 

K,  Century  XVL^  d,  of  unknown  date. — 1,  Great  School  at  Coeslin, 
Royal  and  City  Gymnasium  (1821 ;)  2,  Cit^-School  at  Custrin,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  8,  German  and  Latin  School  at  Elberfeld, 
Gymnasium  (1789 ;)  4,  Lyceum  at  Landsberg,  a  W.,  Gymnasium  (1859,) 
with  Real-School,  first  order,  (1862 ;)  5,  Great  City -School  at  Memel,  Gym- . 
nasium  (1860  ;)  6,  Evang.  City-School  at  Pyntz,  Gymnasium  (1859;)  7, 
Beginning  of  an  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Wehlau,  Real-School,  second 
order,  (1859 ;)  8,  at  Graudenz,  a^  Catholic  Classical  School  in  a  Jesuit 
College,  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1781,)  Seminary  for  Catholic  primary 
scholars  (1817.)  &,  Evang.  Lutheran  City-School,  Real-School,  second 
order,  since  1859  ;  9,  in  the  second  period  of  the  century,  Lutheran  Pa- 
rochial School  at  Insterburg,  in  1834  secondary  Burgher-School,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859,)  Gymnasium  with  Real-School  (1862,)  became 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1862  ;)  10,  Revival  of  the  Classical  School  at 
Schweidnitz,  suspended  during  the  Thirty  Ycars^  War,  reopened  (1707) 
as  a  Lyceum,  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  11,  about  the  end  of  the  century. 
Gymnasium  of  the  Jesuits  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  reorganized  as  Gymna- 
sium (1816 ;)  12,  Secondary-School  at  Juelich,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
(1664,)  Progymnasium  (1862  ;)  13,  School  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Wartburg,  founded  before  the  17th  century,  enlarged  to  a  Gymnasium 
Marianum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856.) 

Z.  Century  XF//.— 1,  Electoral  Institute  at  Joachimstlial  in  the  Ucker- 
Mark  (1607,)  removed  to  Beriin  as  Joachimsthal  Ctymnasium  (1650;)  2, 
Evang.  Reformed  School  at  Cleve  (1617,)  organized  after  the  general  plan 
for  Gymnasiums  (1782  ;)  8,  School  of  the  JesuiU  at  Conitz  (1620,)  Gym- 
nasium (1815 ;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuita  at  Neisse  (1622,)  Catholic  Gym- 
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nasium  (1773;)  5,  Secondary-School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Muensteraffel 
(1625,)  Gymnasium  (1774-1810,)  remodeled  (1821 ;)  6,  Collegium  Ferdi- 
nandeum  of  the  Jesuits  at  Grossglogau  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
(1778  ;)  7,  Jesuit  Gymnasium  at  Coesfeld  (1627,)  complete  Gynmasium 
(1828 ;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rocssel  (1631,)  Progymnasium  (1833,) 
Gymnasium  (1865;)  0,  Institute  of  the  JesuiU  at  Breslau  (1638,)  College 
and  Gymnasium  (1659  ;)  10,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Reck- 
linghausen (1642,)  secondary  City-School  (1820,)  Progymnasium  (1822.) 
Gymnasium  (1828;)  11,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Dorsten, 
Gymnasium  Patrinum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856  ;)  12,  Latin  Convent- 
School  at  Xeustadt,  W.  P.,  (1651,)  Progymnasium  (1857,)  Gymnasium 
(18G1 ;)  13,  School  of  the  Franciscus  Minorites  at  Brilon  (1652,)  Gymna- 
sium Petrinum  (1858;)  14,  Gymnasium  illustre  at  Bamm  (1657,)  Gym- 
nasium (1770;)  15,  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  at  Rheinc,  under  direction 
of  the  Franciscans  (1658,)  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  (1861  ;)  16,  Gym- 
nasium Thomaeum  at  Kcmpen  (1664,)  reopened  (1802,)  ccole  sccondaire 
(1804,)  City-School  of  four  classes  (1814,)  Progymnasium  (1833,)  Gymna- 
sium (1857;)  17,  Burgher-School  at  K6nigsberg,  P.,  (1664,)  Real-School, 
School,  6rst  order,  (1859  ;)  18,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Oppeln  (1669,) 
Catholic  Gymnasium  (1773 ;)  19,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Deutsch  Krone 
(1672,)  Progymnasium  (1823,)  Gymnasium  (1855;)  20,  School  of  the 
Minorite  Convent  at  Siegburg  (1678,)  Progymnasium  (1855;)  21,  Gym- 
nasium of  the  Jesuits  at  Bonn  (1673,)  Prussian  Gymnasium  (1814;)  22, 
'  Latin  School  at  Magdeburg  (1674,)  Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1822 ;)  23, 

•Frederic  Werdcr  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  (1681 ;)  24,  College  Royale  Fran- 
9aise  at  Berlin  (1689  ;)  25,  Latin  School  at  Wipperfurth  (1690,)  Progym* 
nasium  (1855;)  26;  Frederic  School  at  Francfori,  second  order,  (1694,) 
Gymnasium  (1814;)  27,  Franke's  Institutes  at  Halle;  Poor  School 
and  Pedagogium  (1695,)  Latin  School  (1697;)  28,  College  Fran^aise  at 
Kunigsberg,  Private  School  (1698,)  Royal  School  (1701.) 

M,  Century  XVIII.—l,  The  Academy  of  Knights  at  Brandenbui^g, 
(1705  ;)  2,  College  of  the  Augustines  at  Saarlouis  (1707-1789,)  Progym- 
nasium (1816,)  secondary  Burgher-School  (1862;)  8,  Academy  of  Knights 
at  Liegnitz(l708;)  4,  Evang.  School  at  Landshut  (1709,)  Real-School, 
second  order,  (1859 ;)  5,  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  at 
Magdeburg  (1711  ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Neuweid  (1716,)  Gymnasium 
\  (1819,)  partly  secondary  Burgher-School,   paitly  Gymnasium  (1825;) 

]  7,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  FrausUdt  (1722,)  dissolved  (1773,)  reestab- 

lished  (1781,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1860 ;)  8,  Orphan  Home  and  In- 
stitute at  Zullichau  (1723,)  Royal  Pedagogium  (1766 ;)  9,  Great  School  at 
Gumbinnen  soon  after  1724,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  10,  Enlargement  of  the 
Latin  School  at  Potsdam  (1739,)  Gynmasium  (1812 ;)  11,  Gymnasium 
Mariano-Seraphico-Nepomucenum  at  Rietberg  (1748,)  Progynmasium 
(1825;)  12,  Royal  Real-School  and  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  at 
Berlin  (1747,)  Gymnasium  and  Real-School,  first  or^er,  (1859 ;)  13,  Latin 
School  at  LcobschuU  (1762,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1802 ;)   14,  Orphan 
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House  at  Bunilau  (1753,)  reoogniEed  as  piam  corpus,  with  the  privilege 
of  qualifying  for  the  Unirersity  (1760,)  Royal  Evang.  Orphan  School 
(1805,)  Burgher-School  (1814,)  now  Progymnasium ;  15,  first  Real-School 
in  Silesia  at  Brestau  (1765,)  Schola  Fredericiana  (1776,)  Gymnasium 
(1812 ;)  16,  School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Hedingen  (1770,)  Latin  School 
1818,  Gymnasium  with  Real  School  classes  (1840,)  Prussian  Gymnasium 
(1^1 ;)  17,  first  Commercial  School  at  Magdehurg  (1778-1806,)  second 
(1800-1817,)  third  Technical  and  Commercial  School  (1819,)  Real-School, 
first  order,  (1861 ;)  18,  Latin  School  at  Mulheim  on  Rh.,  to  1785, 
Progymnasium  (1855 ;)  19,  Provincial  Institute  of  Education  at  Jcnkau, 
near  Dansic,  (1798,)  Classical  School  (1801-1814,)  Teachers'  Seminary 
(1819,)  secondary  Burgher  School  (1848;)  20,  Commercial  School  at 
Hagen  (1799,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1862  ;)  21,  old  Convent  School  at 
Enpen  (1794-1814,)  ecole  secondaire,  and  secondary  City-School,  sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

K  Century  X/X— 1,  Wilberg's  Private  Institute  at  Elberfeld  (1806,) 
secondary  Burgher-School  (1829,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  2, 
Real-School  classes  of  the  Franck^  Institute  at  Halle  (1808,)  Real-School, 
first  order,  (1861 ;)  8,  College  of  the  Carmelites  at  Cologne,  opened  as 
Progymnasium  (1808,)  secondary  City-School  (1820,)  Gymnasium  of  the 
Carmelites  (1825,)  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1880 ;)  4,  Catholic 
Gymnasium  at  Gleiwitz  (1816  ;)  5,  School  for  Boys  at  Bromberg  (1817,) 
Real-School,  first  order,  (I860;)  6,  Former  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Brom- 
berg, Gymnasium  (1817 ;)  7,  Burgher-School  at  Breslau  (1817,)  Real- 
School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  8,  old  Parochial  School  at  Soran,  Gymnasium 
(1818 ;)  9,  Cauer's  Private  School  opened  in  Berlin  (1818,)  removed  to 
Charlottenburg  (1826,)  Pedagogium  (1840,)  Progymnasium  (1858;)  10, 
Secondary-School  for  Boys  at  Inoraclaw  (1819,)  Progymnasium  (1857,) 
completed  in  1860;  11,  the  City-School  of  Crefeld,  united  with  the 
Scheuten  Institute  in  1819,  Real-School,  second  order,  in  1859 ;  12, 
Evang.  Gymnasium  at  Ratibor  in  1819  ;  18,  Technical  School  at  Miinster 
in  1822,  City  Real  and  Provincial  Technical  School  in  1851,  Real-School, 
first  order,  1850;  14,  Mathematical  Institute  at  Erfurt  in  1822,  Real- 
School  in  1884,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  15,  Secondary  City- 
School  at  Barmen  in  1823,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  the  Progym- 
nasial  classes  of  1857  became  Progymnasium  in  1864,  Gymnasium  in 
1865  ;  16,  Lyceum  at  St  Wendel  in  1824,  Progymnasium  in  1856 ;  17, 
City  (Fred.  WerderV)  Technical  School  at  Berlin  in  1824,  Real  School, 
second  order,  1859;  18,  Private  School  at  Rheyot  in  1827,  secondary 
Burgher-School  in  1860;  19,  Burgher-School  at  Erkelenz  in  1828,  Pro- 
gymnasium in  1856 ;  20,  secondary  Burgher  and  Real  School  at  Cologne 
in  1828,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  21,  Evang.  secondary  Burgher 
School  at  Meseritz  in  1833,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  22,  Royal 
City  Secondary  School  at  Beriin  in  1832,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ; 
28,  Real  School  at  Neisse  in  1832,  of  first  order  in  1868 ;  24,  Gymnasium 
at  Cuhn  (1882-87;)  25,  Stralau  secondary  City  School  at  Berlm  in  1888, 
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secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;  26,  City  School  for  Boya  at  Wittstock 
in  1834,  Real  School,  second  order,  in  1868 ;  27,  Priyate  School  atDueren 
recognized  as  a  public  one  in  1884,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1863; 
28,  secondary  Burgher  School  at  Aix-la>Chapclle  in  1835,  Real  School, 
first  order,  in  1861 ;  29,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Muelheim, 
in  1835,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  30,  Real  School  at  Nordhaosen 
in  1835,  second  order  in  1859 ;  31,  Real  School  at  Potsdam  in  1885,  first 
order  in  1859 ;  32,  District  School  at  Krotoschin  in  1836,  Gymnasium  id 
1854 ;  83,  Pedagogium  atPutbus  in  1836 ;  34,  Dorotheenstadt  secondary 
City  School  at  Berlin  in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1861 ;  35,  Luis- 
enstadt  secondary  City  School  at  Berlin  in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order, 
in  1859 ;  36,  Real  School  at  Elbing  in  1837,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  37,  sec- 
ondary Burgher  School  at  Goerlitz  in  1837,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1859  ;  88,  Real  School  at  Dusseldorf  in  1838,  first  order,  in  1859;  39, 
Burgher  School  at  Tilsit  in  1839,  Real  School,  fir^t  order,  in  1860  ;  40, 
Frederic  Wilhelm  School  at  Stettin  in  1840,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1859 ;  41,  Rhenish  Academy  of  Knights  at  Bedburg  in  1841  ;  42,  sec- 
ondary City  School  at  Solingen  in  1841 ;  43,  Evang.  Private  School  at 
Muenchen-Gladbach  in  1842,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;  44, 
Gymnasium  atOstrowo  in  1845 ;  Priyate  Institute  at  Hechingen  in  1844, 
pr.  secondary  Burgher  School,  1859;  16,  City  Real  School  at  Burg  in 
1844,  Real  School,  second  order,  in  1859,  Gymnasium  in  1864 ;  47,  Pro- 
gymnasium  at  Hohenstein  in  1845,  Gymnasium  in  1857;  48,  secondary 
Burgher  School  at  Treves  in  1846,  united  secondary  Burgher  and  Provin- 
cial secondary  School  in  1847 ;  49,  Frederic  Gymnasium  and  Real  School 
at  Berlin  in  1850,  the  latter  to  first  order  in  1859 ;  50,  secondary  Private 
School  at  Crefeld  in  1851,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1863 ;  51,  Private 
School  at  Freyenwalde,  a.  v.  in  1851,  Progymnasium  in  1863  ;  52,  sec- 
ondary Private  Institute  at  Guetersloh  in  1851,  Gymnasium  in  1854;  53, 
Real  School  at  Stralsund  in  1852,  first  order  in  1862 ;  54,  Real  School 
and  Progymnasium  at  Ruwicz  in  1853,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1863; 
55,  old  City  School  at  Greifenbcrg,  in  Pomerania,  since  1852  Frederic 
William  Gymnasium  ;  66,  Rectorato  class  at  Schrimm,  changed  into  a 
Secondary  School  in  1853,  Progymnasium  in  1861,  Gymnasium  in  1866; 
57,  Real  School  at  Posen  in  1853,  first  order,  1859 ;  58,  old  Evangelical 
Parochial  School  at  Stolp,  Pomerania,  Real  School  since  1854,  Gymna- 
sium in  1857  with  Real  School  classes,  the  latter  secondary  Burgher 
School  in  1860 ;  59,  Real  Institute  at  Ruhrort  in  1857,  Real  School,  first 
order,  in  1862 ;  60,  old  Latin  School  atDemmin,  Progymnasium  in  1857 ; 
61,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Schneidemuehl  in  1858,  Progymnasium 
in  1863 ;  62,  Progymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1858,  Royal  Wilhelm  Gymna- 
sium in  1861 ;  63,  old  City  Lyceum  at  Luebben,  Real  School,  second 
order,  in  1859 ;  64,  old  Royal  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Kreuzberg, 
Silesia,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;  65,  Catholio  Gymnasium  at 
the  Apostles  in  Cologne  in  1860 ;  66,  old  Latin  School  At  Lauenberg, 
Pomerania,  secondary  Burner  School  in  1860 ;   67,  secondary  Burgher 
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School  at  Spremberg  in  1861 ;  68,  old  Evangelical  Rectorate  School  at 
Luedenscheid,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1862 ;  69,  secondary  Burgher 
School  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde  in  1862  ;  70,  Progymnasium  at  Gnesen 
in  1868,  Gymnasium  in  1865  ;  71,  Real  School,  second  order,  at  Essen  in 
1864;  72,  Luisenstadt  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1864 ;  73,  Sophia  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin  in  1865 ;  74,  Luisenstadt  Technical  School,  Real  School, 
B^ond  order,  at  Berlin,  1865  ;  75,  secondary  Institute  at  Jauer,  Gymna- 
siam  in  1865. 

IX.     SpfMART  OF  OTHKASIUICS  AKD   REAL-SCHOOLS  ACCORDWO  TO  PUOTINCES. 

▲.     eTMMAMUMf. 

T.  Province  op  Prussia. 

a.  Govcmmeni  of  KonvjfibKrg:  1,  Konigsberg,  Frederic  College;    2,  at  the 
same,  old  City  Gymnasium ;  3,  at  the  same,  KDciphoff  Gymnasium ; 

4,  Memel;  5,  IBniuiisberg  Catholic  Gymnasium;  6,  Ilastcnburg;  7,  Uo- 
henstcin;  8,  Roessel,  Calholic 

h.  Government  of  Gumbinnen:  9,  Gumbinnen;  10,  Instcrburg;  11,  Tilsit; 
12,  Lyck. 

c.  Govet-nment  of  Danzig :  13,  Danzig;  14,  Keustadt,  Catholic;  16,  Elbing; 

16,  Manenburg. 

d.  Government  of  Marienwerder :  17,  Marienwerder;  18,  Culm,  Catholic;  19, 

Thorn:  20,  Conitz,  Catholic;  21,  Deutech-Kroue,  Catholic. 
IL  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

a.  City  of  B-.rlin:  1,  Gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Convent:  2,  Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium  :  3,  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  4,  French  Gymnasium ; 

5,  Frederic  Werdor  Gymnasium ;  6,  Frederic  Gymnasium ;  7,  Wilhelm 
Gymnasium;  8,  Coeln  lical  Gymnasium;  9,  Louisenstadt  Gymnasium; 
10,  Sophia  Gymnasium. 

h.   Government  of  Potsdam :  1 1,  Potsdam ;  12,  Brandenburg  Gymnasium ;  1 3, 

Brandenburg  Academy  of  Knights ;  14,  Spandau;  15,  New  Ruppin ;  1 6, 

Prenzlau. 
c.  Governvient  of  Frankfurt:  17,  Frankfurt;  18,  Landsberg;  19,  Konigsberg ; 

20,  ZuUichau  Pedagogium;    21,  Gaben;   22,  Sorau;   23,  Cottbus;  24, 

Luckau. 

III.  Province  op  Pomerania. 

a.  Governm^'nt  of  Stettin :   1,  Stettin;   2,  Anclam;   3,  Pyritz;   4,  Stargard; 

6,  Greiff.*nberg ;  6,  Treptow. 

h.   Goitrnment  of  Coeslin:  7,  Coealin;    8,  Colberg,  Cathedral  Gymnasium;  9, 

New  Stettin;  10,  Stolp. 
c.   Government  of  Sfralsund:   11,  Stralsund;    12,  Greifswald;    13,  Putbus, 

Pedagogium. 

IV.  Province  of  Sile.sia. 

o.  Government  of  Brtslou:  1,  Breslau,  Elizabeth  Gymnasium;  2,  Breslau, 
Magdalen  (Tymnasium  ;  3,  Breslau,  Frederick  Gymnasium ;  4,  Breslau, 
Matthias  Gymnasium;  6,  Gels;  6,  Brieg;  7,  Schweidnitz;  8,  Glatz, 
Catholic. 

h.  Government  of  Liegnitz:  9,  Lieg^itz,  Academy  of  Knights;  10,  Lieg^itz, 
Gymnasium;  11,  Jauer;  12,  Gldgau,  Evangelical  Gymnasium;  13, 
Glogau,  Catholic  Gymnasium ;  14,  Sagan,  Catholic;  15,  Bunzlau;  16, 
Goeriitz;  17,  Lauban;  18,  Hirschberg. 

c.  Government  of  Opi>eln:  19,  Oppeln,  Catholic;  20,  Neisse,  Catholic;  21, 
Gleiwitz,  Catholic;  22,  Leobschutz,  Catholic;  23,  Ratibor. 

V.  Province  op  Poskn. 

a.  Govei-nment  of  Posen:  1,  Posen,  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium;  2,  Pooen, 
Mary  Gymnasium,  Catholic;  3,  Lissa;  4,  Krotoschin;  5,  Ostrowo,  Cath. 

h.  Government  of  Bromherg :  6,  Bromberg ;  7,  Inowraclaw,  Cath.  and  ProU ; 
8,  Gnesen,  C.  and  P. ;  9,  Schrimm,  G.  and  P. 

VI.  Province  op  Saxony. 

a  Government  of  Magdeburg :  1,  Magdeburg,  Pedagogium'  at  the  Convent  of 
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5,  Salzwedel;  6,  Halbentadt;  7,  Wernigerode ;  8,  Qoedlinburg ;  9,  Barg. 
h.  Cfavemmeni  of  Meraeburg:    10,  Merseburg,   Cathedral  Gymnasiam;   II, 

Halle,  Pedagogium;    12,  Latin  School;    13,  Wittenberg;    14,  Torgau; 

15,  Eisleben;    16,  Naumbivg,  Cathedral  Gymnasiam;    17,  Pibrta;  18, 

Roealeben,  Conyent  School ;  19,  Zeits,  Convent  Gymnasium. 
e,  CfovernmerU of  Erfitri :  20,  Erfurt,  C.  and  P.;  21,  Muelilhauaen ;  22,  Heili- 

genstadt.  Catholic;  23,  Nordhausen;  24,  Schleusingcn. 
VII.  Provincb  of  Westphalia. 
a.  Government  of  MSttuter :  1,  M&nster,  Catholic;  2,  Warendorf,  Catholic;  3, 

Rheine,  Catholic;    4,  Burgsteinfurt ;   5,  Coesfeld,  Catholic;  6,  Reckling- 
hausen, Catholic. 
h.  Gcvemment  ai  Minden:  7,  Minden;    8,  Ilorford;    9,  Bielefeld;    10,  GO* 

tersloh;  11,  Paderbom,  Catliolic. 
c  Government  of  Amsherg :  12,  Amsberg,  Catholic;  13,  Brilon,  Catholic;  14, 

Soest;  16,  Hamm;  16,  Dortmund. 
Vlir.  Provikcb  op  the  Rhine,  and  the  Hoiienzollern  Country. 

a.  Government  of  Cologne:  1,  Cologne,  Gymnasium  at  Marzellen,  Catholic; 

2,  Cologne,  Gymnasium  at  the  Apostles,  Catholic;  3,  Cologne,  Frederic 
Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  4,  Bedburg,  Aciidemy  of  Knights,  Catholic ;  5, 
Bonn,  Catholic:  6,  Mueustereifel,  Catliolic. 

h.  Government  of  DusseXdorf:  7,  Dusseldor^  Catholic;  8,  Elberfeld;  9,  Bar- 
men; 10,  Duisburg;  11,  Essen,  sim. ;  12,  Wesel;  13.  Emmerich,  Cath- 
olic; 14,  Cleve;  15,  Kempen,  Catholic;  16,  Neuss,  Catholic. 

c.  Government  of  Coblenz:  17,  Coblenz,  Catliedral;  18,  Wetzlar;    19,  Kreuz- 

nach. 

d.  Government  of  Aix^la-ChapeUe :  20,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Catholic ;  21,  Dueren, 

Catholic 

e.  Government  of  Treves :  22,  Treves,  Cathedral ;  23,  Saarbniecken. 
/.  HohemoUem:  24,  Hedingen,  Catholic. 

B.    paoeTMKAttrMs. 

I.  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

Government  of  Potsdam:  1,  Charlottenburg,  Pedagogium;  2,  Freienwalde. 
IL  Province  op  Pomerania. 

Government  of  Stettin :  Demmin. 

III.  Province  op  Silesia. 

Government  of  Liegnitz :  Bunzlau,  Inst  of  Orphan  Home. 

IV.  Province  of  Posen. 

Government  of  Bromberg :  Schneidemuehl,  sim.,  (for  both  denominations.) 

V.  Province  of  Saxony. 

Government  of  Merseburg :  Donndorf,  Convent  School 

VI.  Province  of  Westpuaua. 

Government  of  Munster :  1,  Dorsten,  Cath.;  2,  Vredcn,  Cath. 
Government  of  Minden :  3,  Warburg,  Cath. ;  4,  Rietberg,  Cath. 
Government  of  Amsberg :  5,  Attendom,  Cath. 

VII.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 

Government  of  Cologne :  1,  Mulheim-am-Rhein,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  Siegburg,  Cath. ; 

3,  Wipperfuerth,  Cath. ;  4,  Kerpen,  Cath. 
Government  of  Dussdiorf:  5,  Moers ;  6,  M.  Gladbach,  Cath. 
Government  of  Coblenz :  7,  Andemach,  Cath. ;    8,  Linz,  Cath. ;    9,  Trarbacb ; 

10,  Neuwied. 
GovemmMt  of  Aix-la-Chapdle:  11,  Erkelenz,  Cath. ;  12,  Zuelich,  Cath. 
Government  of  Jeeves:  13,  Pniem,  Cath.;  14,  Sanct  Wendel,  sim. 

c.   mcAL  toiooLt  or  nc  nasT  obdkb. 
I.  Proyikob  or  Prussia. 

Government  of  Kdnigsberg :  1,  Kdnigsbeig  I  P.,  City  Real-School;    2,  the 

same,  Burgher-School. 
Government  of  Gumbinnen:  3,  Insterburg,  Real-School  class  of  the  Gjrinna- 

sium;  4,  Tilsit 
Government  of  Ikausig :  5,  Danzig,  St  John's  School;   6,  Dansig,  St  Peter's 
School ;  7,  Elbing. 
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O&vernmeni  of  Marienwerder :  8,  Thorn,  Beal-Sohool  dasses  of  the  Ojinna- 
Bium. 
IL  Province  of  Braxdbmbubo. 

City  of  Berlin:  1,  Royal  Keal-Scboo. ;  2,  Louiaenstadt  Real-School ;  3,K6nig- 
stadt  Real-School ;  4,  Dorotheenstadi  Real-School ;  6,  Frederic  Real- 
School. 

Chvemment  of  Potsdam :  6,  Potadam ;  7,  Brandenbaig,  Soldera  Real-School ; 
8,  PerleberK;  9,  Wittatock. 

CfovernmerU  of  Frankfurt:  10,  Frankfiirt;  11,  Landaberg  on  theWerta,  Real- 
School  ciaaaea  at  Gymnasium. 

m.  PBOVIVOB  of  POMBllAKIA. 

Chvemment  of  SicUin :  1,  Stettin,  Frederic  Wilhelm  School 

Chvemment  of  Coeslin :  2,  Colberg,  Real-School  claaaea  at  Cathedral  Gymna- 
sium. 

Chvemment  of  Stralaund:  3,  Stralsund. 
rv.  Province  of  Silesia. 

Chvemment  of  Brealau:  1,  Breslau,  Real-School  of  h.  g. ;  2,  the  same,  Real- 
School  of  the  Zwinger,  sim. 

Government  of  Lieynitz :  3,  Gruenberg,  Frederic  Wilhelm  School:  4,Goerlitz; 

5,  Landslmt. 

Chvemment  of  Oppeln:  6,  Neiase,  C.  and  P. 

V.  Province  of  Posen. 

Chvemment  of  Fostn :  1,  Posen,  sim. ;  2,  Meseritz ;  3,  Fraustadt ;  4,  Rawicz. 
Chvemment  of  Bromherg :  6,  Bromberg,  C.  and  P. 

VI.  Province  of  Saxony. 

Government  of  Magdtlnirg :  1,  Magdeburg,  Secondary  Technical  and  Commer- 
cial Scthool ;  2,  llalberstadt ;  3,  Aschersleben. 
Government  of  Sftrsehury :  4,  Halle. 
Government  of  Erfurt:  6,  Eifurt,  C.  and  P. ;  6,  Kordhausen. 

VII.  Province  of  Westphalia. 

Chvemment  of  Munster :   1,  MUnster,  Cath.;    2,  BurgsteinAirt,  Real-School 

classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  Muulen :  3,  Minden,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  A  rnsherg :  4,  Dortmund,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium ; 

6,  Lippstadt ;  6,  Hagen ;  7,  Siegen. 

VIII.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 

Government  of  Cologne :  1,  Cologne,  Real-School,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  the  same,  Real- 
School  classes  at  the  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium. 

Government  of  Dwtseldorf:  3,  Dusseldor^  sim.;  4,  Duisburg,  Real-School 
classes  at  Gymnasium;  6,  MUlilbeim;  6,  Ruhrort;  7,  Elberfeld;  8,  Bar- 
men, Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

Government  of  A ix-Ui'C?inpelle :  9,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  C.  and  P. 

Govtrnment  of  Treves:  10,  Treves,  C.  and  P. 

p.     BBAL-SCBOOLS  OP  TBB   tBCOHD  OBDSa. 

I.  Province  of  Prussia. 
Government  of  Konigsbtrg :  1,  Wehlau. 
Chvemment  of  Marienwerder :  2,  Graudenz. 

II.  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

City  of  Berlin :  1,  Frederic  Werder  Technical  School ;    2,  Louiscnstadt  Tech- 
nical School. 
Government  of  PuUfdam :  3,  Prenzlau,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Cover  ummt  of  Frankfurt:  4,  Ciistrin;  6,  LUbben. 

III.  Province  of  Pomerania. 

Government  of  Straltund:  1,  Greifswalde,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

IV.  Province  of  Westphalia. 

Government  of  Minden :  1,  Bielefeld,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

V.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 
Government  of  Dusseldorf :  1,  Essen,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  Crefeld. 

B.     HIOHBB   BVBflBBm-tCBOOLI. 

L  Province  of  PRuasiA. 

Chvemment  of  KOnigtiberg :  1,  Pillau. 
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Ckwemmeni  of  Danzig :  2,  Jenkan,  Pedagoginin. 

Government  of  Marienwerder :  3,  Culm,  sim. ;  4,  Marienwerder  Frederic  School 

II.  Pbovince  of  Brandenburq. 

City  of  Berlin :  1^  8tralau,  aeoondaiy  Burgher-SchooL 
Government  of  Potsdam :  2,  Neustadt-fiberawalde. 
Government  of  Frankfurt :  3,  Croasen;  4,  Spremberg. 

III.  Pbovince  of  Pombranu. 

Governm-iut  of  Coeslin :  1,  Laaenbei^g ;   2,  Stolp,  Burgher-School  joined  to 
Gyranasium. 

IV.  Province  of  Silesia. 

Government  of  O/jpsln :  1,  Kreuzburg ;  2,  Keustadt  in  Upper  Silesia. 

V.  Provin'ce  of  Saxony. 

Government  of  Merseburg :  1,  Torgau,  Real-School  classes  at  GTmnaaium ;  2, 

Delitzsch. 
Government  of  Erfurt :  d,  Langensalza. 

VI.  Province  of  Westphaua. 
Government  of  Amsberg :  1,  Luedenscbeid. 

VII.  PRovixct:  OF  THE  Rhine  and  Hohenzollbrn. 
Govemmfmt  of  Cologne :  1,  Miilheim. 

Govet-nment  of  Du^eldorf:   2,  Crefeld,  Cath. ;  B,  M.  Gladbach;  4,  Rheidt;  6, 

Solingen;  6,  Lcnnep. 
Government  of  Chblenz :  7,  Neuwie 
Government  of  AiX'la-ChapeiXe :  8,  Eupen;  9,  Daren. 
Government  of  Treves:  10,  Saarlouis,  C.  and  P. 
Hohenzollem:  11,  Hecliingen,  Cath. 


n.  PUBLIC  IN8TEUCTI0N  IN  OLDENBURG. 


TEBBITORT  AND  POPULATION. 


The  Grand  Ducht  of  Oldenburo  embraces  2,417  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1661  of  295,242,  of  whom  191,877  are  Lutherans,  72,989 
Roman  Catholics,  and  1,497  Jews,  and  consists  of  three  separate  territo- 
ries :  the  two  principalities  of  Liibcck  and  Birkenfeld,  (three  hundred 
miles  from  Oldenburg,)  and  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  The  latter,  from 
its  historical  deyelopmcnt,  divides  itsilf  into  three  districts:  Zevcrland, 
Munstcrland.  and  the  ancient  duchy  proper  of  Oldenburg.  Thus  there 
are  five  districts,  each  of  which,  besides  its  elementary  schools,  has  one 
higher  school,  an  institution  of  the  State. 

I.      ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMART  INSTRUCTION. 

On  the  basis  of  Art  82-91  of  the  fundamental  laws,  the  State  regula- 
tion  for  public  schools  was  issued  in  April,  1855,  which  proved  highly 
beneficial  for  elementary  education.  According  to  this,  all  matters  of  ed- 
ucation and  instruction  are  under  the  care  of  a  **  supreme  school  board,** 
(Protestant,)  which  has  its  seat  in  Oldenburg,  and  another  for  Catholic 
schools  in  Vcchta,  both  belonging  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Of  the  five  members  of  each  board,  one  at  least  must  be  from  the  clergy, 
and  one  from  the  teachers*  profession.  Each  school  commune  has  a 
special  school  committee,  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  respective  munici- 
pal authority,  the  pastor,  the  head  teacher,  and  two  members  of  the 
commune.  The  school  committees  of  each  district  report  to  the  district 
inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  in  three 
years ;  he  reports  to  the  **  supreme  school  board,**  which  must  make 
regular  ofiBcial  visitation  of  schools  by  one  of  its  members. 

Children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  from  their  sixth  to  their 
fourteenth  year.  When  the  number  of  children  in  one  school  rises  beyond 
one  hundred,  a  second  class  is  formed;  if  beyond  two  hundred  pupils  a 
third  class,  etc  In  schools  of  more  than  two  classes  the  sexes  may  be 
separated  and  a  female  teacher  be  engaged  for  the  class  of  girls ;  this 
separation  has  been  introduced  but  rarely. 

If  children  absent  themselves  from  school,  a  fine  of  one  and  a  quarter 
groschen  must  be  paid  into  the  school  fund ;  parents  not  able  to  pay  the 
fine  are  sometimes  sent  to  prison.  At  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen  years, 
children  are  dispensed  from  attendance  at  school  during  the  Summer  in 
rural  districts. 
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According  to  **  principles  of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  evangelical  ele- 
mentary schools  ^  the  object  of  the  public  schools  is :  **  to  train  children 
for  their  earthly  and  heavenly  vocation;'*  and  the  plan  of  lessons 
includes :  (a.)  Religion — ^history  of  divine  dispensation  Old  and  New 
Testament;  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  (small  Lutheran  catechism;) 
and  committing  to  memory  passages  of  the  Bible,  (b.)  Reading, 
(c.)  Writing,  (d,)  German  language ;  fluent  expression  of  thoughts ; 
elements  of  grammar.  («.)  Arithmetic — the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions;  principles  of.  fonns  and  surfaces.  (/.)  Singing — church  hymns; 
national  songs,  duets,  (g.)  Geography — national;  Germany;  general 
(h.)  Drawing — linear.     (».)  Gymnastics,     (k,)  Female  needlework,  etc 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  if  not  amounting  to  a  fixed  sum  from  the  fees 
of  tuition,  are  completed  by  the  State:  (1.)  For  a  regular  teacher,  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  thalers;  (2.)  for  an  assist- 
ant teacher,  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thalers ;  (3.)  for  an  acting  assistant  teacher,  ninety-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  thalers.  In  addition,  teachers  have  a  free* residence,  garden, 
land,  etc.,  and  when  incapable  for  duty  on  account  of  age  they  receive 
pensions,  proportionate  to  their  years  of  service,  of  from  forty  to  sixty, 
and  in  rare  cases  to  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  salary. 

The  elementary  schools  have  annual  vacations  of  eight  to  nine  weeks ; 
the  higher  schools  ten  to  eleven  weeks. 

Middle  Schools.  ^Elemeniwy  schools,  by  introducing  into  their  plan 
other  branches  of  instruction,  obtain  the  rank  of  middle  schools,  as  those 
of  the  cities  of  Oldenburg  and  Eutin.  Foreign  languages  are  not  in 
their  programme.  The  regular  teachers  receive  a  salary  of  700  to  900 
thalers,  and  rent  of  home  and  garden  of  at  least  two  acres ;  assistants 
from  300  to  700  thalers. 

Higher  Burgher  Schools. — ^The  city  of  Oldenburg,  beside  the  element- 
ary and  middle  schools,  has  a  higher  burgher  school  of  six  classes ;  the 
programme  of  studies  begins  in  second  class  with  French,  four  lessons 
per  week ;  in  fifth  class,  English  four  lessons ;  in  fourth  class,  mathe- 
matics four  lessons ;  in  third  class  natui*al  sciences  two  lessons ;  in  third 
class,  chemistry  two  lessons  per  week.  From  170  to  180  pupils  fre- 
quent this  school ;  the  fee  for  tuition  is  twelve  and  twenty  thalers.  The 
rector  receives  a  salary  of  1,100  thalers  exclusive  of  free  residence ;  regu- 
lar professors  from  660  to  900  thalers;  ordinary  teachers  from  850  to  650 
thalers.  There  are  higher  burgher  schools  of  three  classes  in  Schwartau 
and  Idas,  attended  by  boys  and  girls. 

Candidates  for  teacherships  at  the  higher  schools  must  submit  to  an 
examination  by  the  school  board  at  Oldenburg. 

Private  Schools. — Every  one  who  proves  his  qualification  is  permitted 
to  establish  private  schools.  There  are  higher  schools  for  girls,  all  pri- 
vate institutions,  in  Oldenburg,  (thirteen,)  Eutin,  and  other  places ;  in 
which  both  the  French  and  English  languages  are  taught 

Infant  Schools. — The  cities  of  Oldenburg  and  Eutin  have  also  nur- 
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fiery  schools  for  children  from  two  to  six  years,  which  are  chiefly  mmin- 
tained  by  associations  of  ladies. 

7^  Orphan  Hotae  in  Yarel  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Oldenburg, 
and  was  founded  by  a  charitable  endowment  in  the  seyenteenth  century. 

An  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (in  Wildeshousen)  has  recently 
been  discontinued. 

n.      SECONDARY  8CH00U3. 

For  the  ancient  duchy  and  for  Munsterland  there  are  two  complete 
gymnasiums,  in  Oldenburg  and  Vechta;  for  Zeverland  and  Lubeck, 
two  so-called  real  gymnasiums,  viz.,  at  Zever  and  Eutin;  the  higher 
school  at  Birkenfcld  is  a  pro-gymnasium  and  higher  burgher  school  com- 
bined, with  three  classes,  and  gymnasial  and  real  divisions,  the  first  with 
twenty  to  twenty-five  scholars,  the  latter  with  forty  to  fifty  scholars. 
Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  gymnasium  of  Oldenburg  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  after  they  have  attended  for  three  yeat*s  a  preparatory  school  of 
three  classes,  attached  to  both  the  gymnasium  and  higher  burgher 
school.  The  course  in  the  lower  classes  (sixth  and  fifth)  is  of  one  year, 
and  the  four  upper  classes  of  three  years  each.  In  the  sixth  class  Latin 
is  begun,  six  lessons  per  week;  in  the  fourth  class  they  commence 
the  study  of  French,  three  lessons  per  week,  and  mathematics  two  les- 
sons per  week ;  in  the  third  class  Greek  four  lessons,  natural  science 
two  lessons  per  week ;  in  the  second  class  Hebrew  and  English  each  two 
lessons  per  week.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty ;  fees  of  tuition  from  twenty  to  thirty  thalers. 

In  Vechta  there  are  fifty  to  sixty  pupils.  In  Zever  the  pupils  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  real  school  are  still  united  in  the  lower  classes,  all 
learning  Latin,  eight  hours  per  week.  In  third  and  second  class  they 
are  in  part  separated ;  the  pupils  of  the  real  school  do  not  study  Greek, 
and  but  little  Latin,  instead  of  which  the  modem  languages,  mathemat- 
ics and  chemistry  are  pursued. 

Admittance  to  any  clerical  or  administrative  position  in  public  oflSce 
and  of  forestry  is  accorded  to  young  men  who  have  obtained  a  certificate 
of  qualification  for  the  first  class  of  any  of  the  four  g}'mnasiums,  or  of 
final  examination  of  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Oldenburg.  All  other 
superior  officers  of  the  State  or  church,  physicians,  lawyers,  etc.,  must 
obtain  a  certificate  of  maturity  for  the  university,  and  have  completed 
their  professional  academical  course  at  any  German  or  foreign  university. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salaries,  etc,  of  these  schools : 


Oldenbarf, 
Vechta,  .. 
Zerer,.... 
Eutin,.... 
Birkenfeld. 
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PB0FSS8Z0NAL  AND  SPECIAL  8CH0OL& 

.  Among  the  speciAl  schoote,  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by 
the  State,  are :  the  agricultural  school  of  Menenburg,  the  trade  or  tedi« 
nical  school  in  Oldenburg,  the  navigation  school  in  EUfleth,  and  two 
teachers*  seminaries. 

The  Agricultural  School  was  established  in  May,  1862,  by  private 
enterprise,  aided  by  the  government  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
first  year  increased  from  fourteen  to  ibrty-ibur.  Tuition  is  one  hundred 
and  fifly-seven  thalers  annually. 

The  Trade  School  (mechanics'  school)  has  for  its  object  the  better  edu- 
cation of  future  mechanics ;  this  school  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Navigation  School  was  reorganized  in  1856;  it  has  two  separate 
classes,  each  giving  a  course  of  instruction  of  five  months.  The  class  for 
second  mates  admits  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  must 
have  tried  themselves  at  sea  and  possess  a  good  elementary  education, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  months  of  instruction  they  are  able  to  do 
service  as  second  mates  on  board  a  vessel ;  the  laws  of  Oldenburg  re- 
quire for  this  service  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  an  experience  on  sea 
of  four  years.  The  class  for  first  mates  admits,  from  the  ships,  second 
mates  of  the  above-named  qualifications  and  experience,  who  can  pre- 
sent good  certificates  in  regard  to  their  past  service  on  vessels  and  pass 
the  examination  for  admission,  before  a  committee  consisting  of  a  lawyer, 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  a  mathematician,  a  merchant  and  two  captains 
of  ships.  The  number  of  scholars  is  generally  about  thirty ;  fees  of  tui- 
tion three  thalers  per  month.  Teachers'  salary :  for  the  rector  from  six 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  thalers;  for  each  of  two  teachers  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  six  hundred  thalers,  with  a  free  residence. 

These  three  institutions  are  under  supervision  of  the  government, 
which  appoints  a  committee  of  inspection  of  three  members  for  the 
agricultural  school,  and  another  for  the  two  remaining  schools. 

TeaeherB^  Seminaries. — The  evangelical  seminary  of  Oldenburg  num- 
bers above  sixty  pupils,  who  all  reside  in  the  new  building  erected  in 
1846,  where  instruction  and  accommodation  are  given  them  gratuitously, 
while  they  pay  to  the  steward  four  groschen  per  day  for  their  dinner. 

The  seminary  is  divided  into  three  classes,  each  having  a  course  of 
instruction  of  one  year.  Conditions  for  admittance  are :  age  of  fifteen 
years— examination  in  the  branches  of  public  school  education,  singing 
and  music.  The  pupils  remain  for  two  years  in  the  seminary,  when 
they  are  sent  away  for  one  year  as  assistant  teachers  to  elementary 
schools,  to  acquire  a  practical  experience  in  teaching ;  after  this  time  they 
return  to  the  seminary  to  attend  the  instructions  of  the  first  class,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  term  a  final  examination  decides  on  their  ability  and 
qualification  as  teachers.  The  practical  part  of  this  examination  consists 
of  trial  lessons  and  catechizing  in  the  practice  school ;  the  theoretical 
part,  of  oral  questioning  and  written  exercises ;  examination  is  also  made 
into  their  ability  to  sing,  and  play  the  violin,  piano,  and  organ. 
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The  following  subjects  for  composition  given  to  candidates  at  the  ex- 
amination in  1863  will  show  to  some  extent  what  is  required : 

(1.)  Religion.  What  means  ^'Redemption?**  Why  do  all  men  need 
it?    In  how  far  does  it  originate  in  the  attributes  of  God  ? 

(2.)  Composition.  A  journey  to  the  Uartz— or  for  those  who  had  not 
participated  in  the  summer  excursion :  Comparison  between  the  riyers 
Marsch  and  Geest 

(3.)  Mathematics:  (5.)  To  find  the  contents  of  a  rectangular  triangle, 
the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  and  angles  being  given,  {b.)  Change  a 
given  triangle  into  a  square. 

(4.)  Arithmetic :  Problem  on  average  computations.  The  oral  exam- 
ination, among  other  things,  extended  on:  (a.)  Biblical  history — the 
contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  journeys  of  St  Paul.  (b. )  In  Geog- 
raphy— evidences  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  (c.)  History — the 
Reformation,     (d.)  Botany — the  family  of  grasses,  etc. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Seminary  amount  to  8,500  thalers  per  year, 
towards  which  the  State  contributes  6,100  thalers,  and  the  balance  is 
made  up  from  the  interests  of  the  dotation  fund  of  48,000  thalers.  The 
salary  of  the  director  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  thalers,  of  the  inspector  600 
to  800  thalers,  exclusive  of  free  house,  light  and  fuel ;  two  teachers  re- 
ceive each  from  500  to  700  thalers,  and  assistant  teachers  from  500  to  900 
thalers.  Expenses  for  administration  and  other  matters  amount  to  from 
8,500  to  4,000  thalers,  inclusive  of  subsidies  paid  to  poor  students. 

The  Catholic  teachers  receive  their  preparatory  education  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  Vechta  (connected  with  the  gymnasium.)  In  1860  a  sepa- 
rate Seminary  with  two  classes  and  two  regular  teachers,  a  director  and 
assistant,  was  established.  Pupils  attend  a  course  of  two  years  at  this 
Seminary,  before  they  enter  upon  their  practical  duties.  Efforts  are 
made  to  extend  the  course  of  study  to  three  years. 

The  director  has  a  salary  of  700  thalers,  besides  a  house  and  garden ; 
each  teacher  has  500  thalers;  and  the  assistant,  115  thalers.  Expense 
for  administration  is  235  thalers,  and  amount  of  subsidies  150  thalers. 

There  are  no  Seminaries  in  the  other  principalities,  and  candidates  are 
at  liberty  to  visit  the  Seminary  at  Oldenburg,  or  any  other  in  Germany. 
In  cases  of  poverty,  the  State  gives  subsidies  to  poor  students  who  attend 
even  foreign  Seminaries,  for  which  in  Liibeck  560  thalers,  and  in  Birken- 
feld  1,000  thalers  per  year  are  regularly  appropriated. 

The  total  contributions  for  school  purposes  by  the  Government  of 
Oldenburg  amounted  in  1868  to  70,400  thalers,  (with  total  expenses  of 
1,630,000  thalers,)  of  which  two-fifths  were  for  superior  schools. 

*  By  the  latest  develupment  in  Germany,  Oldenbiirg  has  beeo  merged  in  the  "  United  States  of 
Northern  Germany." 
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Tbb  Swiss  Confedcntion  vu  founded  on  the  first  of  Svaaxrj,  I81S, 
bf  tfae  ckntooa  TJri,  Schtryi  and  Untenraldea  In  13CS  it  numbered  8 
CMitoni,  and  in  1S18  it  wucomposad  of  IS  cantons.  This  old  Confodei^- 
tion  of  18  cantons  was  increased  by  the  adherence  of  seTeral  subject  ter- 
ritories, and  existed  till  1768,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Belretic  Re- 
public,  which  lasted  four  years.  Id  1808,  Napoleon  I,  organised  a  new 
Conrederation,  composed  of  IS  cantons,  by  the  addition  of  St.  Gall,  the 
Grisons,  Argoria,  TburgoTia,  Tessin  and  Yaud.  This  Confederation  was 
modified  in  1815,  and  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  SS  by  the 
r»«dmiBaion  of  Yalais,  NeufchLtel  and  GeneTa,  which  after  the  reTotntion 
in  1818,  formed  the  present  Confederation. 


CANTOK. 

S>|.^.W 

POPDLATIOB, 

f!^4- 

IBft). 

Pr.iq  milt 

Clbotte. 

FroOUit 

•^jj^ 

Zurich, 

fl&8.S 

3flT,64I 

86S.8 

11.497 

264.S03 

13 

Berne,    - 

8,661.6 

4Bi>,6lli 

178.8 

68,672 

486,862 

23 

Lucerne,      - 

as7.4 

IA0,9fifi 

SS6.1 

128.  S4B 

2.697 

Uri,         -        -        - 

4*).S 

U,761 

84.4 

14,723 

«9 

Schiryi,       -        - 

8SS.8 

49.193 

130.6 

44.849 

B39 

Unwrwald,  Upper,  - 

1    asa.s 

(   13,899 

»         »6.fl 

J   lS,3r)4 

86 

\       > 

Lo»er, 

( 

\   11,881 

\ 

j    11,606 

65 

f 

OUriM,    -          -           - 

aTe.s 

33,458 

107,9 

6,886 

27.663 

Zog,    -        .        . 

8S.4 

19,M7 

804.4 

19.086 

622 

Prejboorg,      - 

10B,970 

177.1 

90.382 

16.578 

SoUure,       • 

iSl.6 

69,627 

373.6 

B9,799 

9,636 

Baale,  Town,  • 

1      184.8 

1  41,961 

)      480.2 

(     «.»98 

80.826 

)        0 

'■    Countj,      - 

)  61,778 

[ 

1     9.884 

41.721 

\ 

SohaffhaiueD, 

119.7 

36,6*6 

S94.P 

3,080 

88,489 

AppcDieli,  EiteriOT, 

)     iGs.e 

(  48.604 

)       X69.3 

1      2.248 

48,359 

I        8 

Inwriof. 

\ 

(  ia,oai 

f 

1    11.898 

138 

\ 

Bt.  CWI.      .        - 

M7.1 

181.0B1 

828.3 

111,087 

69,80! 

Griaons,  - 

2,efl8.f> 

91.177 

80.2 

29,003 

62,166 

JrgOTia,      -        . 

Boa.4 

18B.6O0 

897.7 

83,683 

I04.SB6 

10 

ses-K 

90,347 

368.0 

33,163 

67.861 

Tesiln,  (Ticino,) 

1,0S*.7 

131,396 

lla.B 

181,811 

116 

Vaad,     -        -        - 

1,181.» 

313,806 

168.8 

12,931 

190,486 

^■'rt      .■        - 

I.sfll.a 

90.880 

60.  B 

90,1611 

897 

Heofchilel,     . 

2S().2 

B7.S47 

S62.fi 

9,369 

77.476 

Oeuera, 

91.8 

83,840 

703.  B 

72,366 

70,268 

Total,  - 

15,333.(1 

3,634,S42 

1.^7.2  l,M((i,4flB 

!.J8,1.2yS 

128 

The  are*  of  Switserland  ia  I5,S88  Engl,  square  miles,  and  the  popn- 
latiocK  (1800,)  8,684,843.    There  are  486,000  heads  of  fsmnies,  466,000 
(685) 
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possessors  of  landed  property,  and  only  about  500,000  having  no  landed 
possession.  Of  every  100  square  miles  of  land,  20  are  pasture,  17  forest, 
11  arable,  20  meadow,  1  vineyard,  and  80  uncultivated,  being  water, 
rocks  and  glaciers. 

The  German  element  is  ruling  in  16  out  of  22  cantons,  especially 
in  the  two  leading  cantons,  Zurich  and  Berne.  The  French  language 
prevails  in  Vaud,  Geneva,  Neufch&tel,  Valais  and  Freyburg,  and  a 
part  of  Berne ;  the  Italian  in  Ticino  and  the  Grisons,  and  the  Romansh 
dialect  in  part  of  the  Grisons.  The  population  speaking  the  German,  is 
1,750,000;  the  French,  550,000;  Italian,  180,000;  Romansh,  45,000. 

The  present  constitution,  the  result  of  the  secession  movement  of  1847-S, 
bears  date  September  12,  1848,  and  by  it  the  government  was  essentially 
changed.  The  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers :  the  State  Council  (Standerath),  composed 
of  44  meipbers,  two  from  each  canton ;  and  the  National  Council  (Nation- 
alrath,)  of  128  representatives,  chosen  by  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one 
deputy  for  every  20,000  souls. 

In  no  country  is  education  more  widely  diffused  than  in  Switzerland, 
especially  in  the  protcstant  cantons.  The  federal  government  contrib- 
utes annually  814,000  francs,  ($68,800,)  towards  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School  at  Zurich.  This  institution  was  erected  as  a  monument  of  Swiss 
Union,  in  1855,  and  forms  a  noble  standard  of  the  education  in  the  vari 
ous  cantons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
elevating  their  preparatory  schools  to  a  uniform  superior  character.  It 
possesses  a  philosophic  faculty  and  76  teachers.  Switzerland  has  three 
universities,  at  Basle,  Berne  and  Zurich ;  two  academies,  with  theologic, 
jurisprudential,  and  philosophic  faculties,  49  professors  and  370  students, 
in  Geneva  and  Lausanne ;  and  superior  gymnasia  in  all  the  chief  towns. 

Popular  education  is  widely  diffused  through  all  the  cantons ;  the  at- 
tendance of  all  children  over  5  years  of  age  is  compulsory.  Each  canton 
regulates  its  school  systenL  In  elementary  schools,  singing  and  drawing 
are  as  much  obligatory  branches  of  instruction  as  reading  and  writing. 
This  general  education  shows  itself  in  a  great  number  of  clubs  for  scientific, 
industrial,  musical  and  social  purposes,  there  being  no  pursuits  to  which 
a  class  of  men  can  devote  themselves,  which  are  not  represented  by  socie- 
ties in  Switzerland.  The  local  political  assemblies  and  other  public  meet- 
ings give  ample  employment  to  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press ;  there 
are  accordingly  188  political  journals,  167  periodicals  devoted  to  literature 
and  science,  and  40  daily  papers. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  school  systems  of  Switzerland  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  teacher  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion, and  in  consulting  the  regular  association  of  teachers  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  schooL 

Having  lately  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Swiss  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Washington,  (John  Hitz,  Esqr.,)  the  school  codes  of  each  canton, 
we  shall  submit  entire  or  abstracts  of  several,  as  types  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  republics  of  the  old  worid. 


SCHOOL  CODE  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH. 

Beylslon  of  ISSOl 


PAET  I. — ORGANIZATION  AND  ADBCINISTKATION. 

I.— G^MToyAL  Ofvicxbs.      a.— Director  and  Board  of  Edocatlon. 

1 . — Members  and  their  Election, 

Sscnoif  1 .  The  administration  of  all  matters  of  education  is  placed  under  the 
Director  of  Education,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Governmental  Council. 

J  2.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  seven  members,  including  the  Direc- 
tor. Four  of  the  members  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Governmental  Council, 
and  two  are  elected  by  the  School  Synod,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
mental Council.  One  of  the  latter  must  be  a  teacher  of  the  secondary  schools,  the 
other  a  teacher  of  primary  schools. 

§  3.  The  Director  of  Education  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  If  he 
is  prevented  from  presiding  over  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  his  regu- 
lar deputy  takes  his  place,  and,  if  he  is  prevented,  the  Governmental  Council 
api)oints  a  vice  deputy. 

1  4.  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  four  years. 
The  term  of  three  of  the  members  expires  every  two  years,  viz  :  of  two  of  those 
appointed  by  the  Governmental  Council,  and  of  one  elected  from  the  teachers.  The 
term  of  these  three  members  expires  always  after  the  elections  for  reorganization 
of  the  Governmental  Council ;  and  the  latter  elects  its  members  for  the  Board  of 
Education  during  the  summer  season,  and  approves  of  those  elected  by  the  School 
Synod  during  the  fall  season  of  the  respective  jear. 

J  5.  The  laws  on  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  the  Governmental  Council 
and  its  branches  apply  also  to  the  bureau  of  the  Director  and  Board  of 
Education. 

2.— Z>MflM.. 

g  C.  The  Board  of  Education  (State  Laws,  art.  YO)  is  charged  "  with  the  super- 
intendence of  all  schools  in  the  Canton,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  and 
scientific  education."  Moreover,  it  is  its  duty  to  exercise  a  supreme  direction  of 
all  public  schools  ;  to  prepare  and  to  propose  all  laws  and  regulations  on  educa- 
tion, and  to  see  that  they  are  faithfully  executed. 

{  7.  For  thi?  purpose  the  Board  of  Education  has  the  necessary  control  over 
inferior  school  authorities,  and  calls  an  annual  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  Dis- 
trict School  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  with  them  on  general 
matters  of  education.  The  Directors  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  attend  also,  and  the 
deputies  are  required  to  render  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  the  bodies  who 
elected  them. 

2  8.  The  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  appoint  special  inspectors  of  schools, 
whenever  information  respecting  them  renders  it  necessary,  for  .which  purpose 
the  annual  sum  of  3,000  francs  is  placed  to  their  credit. 

J  9.  Reserving  the  privilege  of  resort  to  the  Governmental  Council,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  pow^er — 

1. — To  suspend  a  teacher,  accused  of  crime,  during  the  trial. 

2. — To  suspend  the  functions  of  a  teacher  who,  by  his  own  fault,  has  rendered 
unprofitable  his  further  labors  at  a  school ;  to  appoint  a  substitute  and  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid  the  latter  from  the  teacher's  salary.  In  case  of  disagreement 
on  the  i)art  of  the  teacher,  the  courts  decide  the  amount. 

B.— C0XMI8SI0N8  OF  INSPIOTION  FOR  CARTOKAL  BCH00L8. 

JIG.  The  immediate  supervision  over  the  Gymnasium,  the  School  of  Industry, 
the  gymnastic  and  military  exercises  of  the  Cantonal  School,  the  Yeteriiiitfy 
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School^  and  the  Seminary  of  Teachers,  is  exercised  by  spcdal  commissions  of 
inspection. 

These  commissions  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  secret  ballot, 
from  the  names  proposed  by  the  Director  of  Education,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Governmental  Council,  which  also  decides  by  secret  ballot.  The  npproTuI 
of  the  Governmental  Council,  in  case  of  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
farther  special  commissions  for  inspection,  is  reserved. 

§11.  The  Director  of  Education  has  the  privilege  of  being  appointed  President 
of  any  of  their  commissions,  if  he  desires.  But  unless  he  express  his  desire,  the 
Board  of  Education  appoints  the  President  of  the  commission  from  its  members. 

§  12.  If  the  Director  of  Education  is  not  a  member  of  these  commissions  for 
inspection,  another  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  elected,  and  the 
Director  has  still  the  privilege  of  being  President  at  their  session.  The  term  and 
expiration  of  office  is  the  same  as  for  other  standing  committees.  If  tlie  Director 
of  Education  is  not  President  of  the  commissions,  a  new  election  for  President 
shall  take  place  every  four  years,  always  after  the  new  election  of  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

f  14.  The  number  of  members  of  commissions  of  inspection,  their  duties  and 
privileges,  will  be  defined  in  the  regulations  of  the  respective  schools. 

II. — DI8TBICT  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

1. — Members  and  their  Election, 

2  15.  Every  district  has  a  District  School  Committee,  consisting  of  nine  to 
thirteen  members.  The  Director  of  Education  fixes  the  number  according  to  the 
wants  of  each  district.  Three  members  are  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  district, 
the  other  members  are  elected  by  the  school  communes  of  the  district  from  citizens 
not  of  the  profession  of  teachers.  Teachers,  who  are  members  of  a  District  Com- 
mittee, absent  themselves  from  all  deliberations  concerning  their  persons  or  their 
schools ;  but  the  Committee  may  consult  them  in  reference  to  the  latter. 

§  16.  Members  of  School  Committees  are  elected  for  the  term  of  six  years; 
elections  to  be  held  every  three  years. 

§  17.  The  District  School  Committee  elect  a  President  and  Vice  President  fh>m 
the  members.  The  President  calls  a  meeting  as  often  as  business  may  require,  or 
on  the  demand  of  four  of  the  members. 

{18.  They  elect  also  a  Secretary,  not  necessarily  one  of  the  Committee,  to 
keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions. 

i  19.  The  duties  of  the  School  Committee  are  rendered  gratuitous.  For  every 
day  of  visitation  three  francs  are  allowed  to  each  member ;  and  if  an}'  of  them  are 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  buildings,  to  settle  accounts  in 
dispute,  etc.,  they  receive  six  francs  per  diem. 

2. ^Duties  of  the  DUtriet  School  Committee, 

i  20.    The  District  School  Committee  has  the  supervision  on  all  school  matters 
in  the  district.    For  this  purpose  certain  schools,  to  be  changed  e^'ery  two  years, 
are  apportioned  to  each  member  for  regular  visitation.    Secondary  schools  shall 
be  visited  by  one  member  during  two  years,  when  he  is  relieved  by  another.    The 
schools  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  during  the  summer  and  winter 
course. 
{21.    The  Committee  shall  particularly  inquire  into-~ 
(a)  Regular  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
fb)  Discharge  of  duty  by  the  teacher. 
I  c)  Order  of  instruction, 
(d)  Economical  and  local  condition. 
The  Board  of  Education  will  give  further  instruction  on  the  visitation  of  schools ; 
the  members  of  the  district  enter  their  names  and  date  of  visitation  in  the  visita- 
tion book  of  the  school. 

2  22.  The  District  Inspector  shall  be  present  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
schools  placed  under  his  care.  After  the  examination,  he  meets  the  Parochial  or 
Secondary  School  Committees  for  consultation  on  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
renders  a  report  to  the  District  School  Committee.    After  all  examinations  hare 
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tekefi  place,  the  District  School  Committee  holds  a  seBsion  on  the  reports  from 
▼ifitation,  and  takes  suitable  action.  The  Secretary  communicates  the  censures 
tad  other  resolutions  to  the  Parochial  and  Secondary  School  Committees,  and  sends 
tn  extract  of  the  minutes,  as  far  as  each  teacher  is  concerned,  to  the  respective 
schools. 

{  28.  All  resolutions  of  Parochial  and  Secondary  School  Committees,  in 
regard  to  selection  of  building  lots  and  plans  of  school  houses,  require  the 
approval  of  the  District  Committee ;  and,  if  adrerse  to  the  desires  of  the  former, 
tney  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  the  final  resort. 

i  24.  The  District  School  Committee  shall  render  an  annual  acconnt  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  after  a  given  schedule,  on  the  condition  of  schools,  number  of 
sdiolars,  absentees,  means  of  instruction,  etc.,  accompanied  by  such  proposals, 
desires  or  observations  as  appear  suitable. 

-  Every  three  years  a  general  report  on  the  condition  of  all  schools  of  the  district, 
their  teachers,  means  of  instruction,  buildings,  plans  of  teaching,  etc.,  must  be 
tendered,  with  a  statement  of  what  measures  are  considered  necessary  for  the  pro« 
motion  of  education. 

§  25.  Finally,  the  District  School  Committee  shall  scp  that  the  laws  on  schools 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  properly  executed,  and  hold  the 
Subordinate  Committees  responsible  in  this  respect.  The  Committee  has  also 
power  to  place  a  school  under  special  supervision. 

ni. — SECONDARY   AND  PABOORIAL  SCHOOL   COMMITTKES. 
A. — SECOXDABT  SCHOOL  C0MU1TTEE8. 

1 . — Member t  and  their  Election . 

2  26.  Each  secondary  school  district  has  a  Committee  of  from  seven  to  eleven 
members ;  the  District  (Committee  fixes  this  number  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
district,  and  elects  two  of  the  members,  and  decides  bow  many  more  shall  be  elected 
from  each  school  district.  The  elections  of  the  latter  members  are  by  the  school 
communes. 

All  elections  are  by  secret  ballot.  The  teachers  are  advisory  mombers  of  the 
School  Committee,  in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  themselves  personally,  but 
they  shall  be  informed  of  any  resolutions  in  reference  to  them. 

§  2*7.  The  term  of  office  for  members  of  Secondory  School  Committees  is  four 
years,  and  the  Committee  elects  by  secret  vote  a  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Secretary.  The  President  has  power  to  appoint  the  time  of  meeting,  and,  if 
reouired,  to  call  an  extra  session  on  demand  of  three  members. 

I  28.  The  Committee  appoints  a  school  administrator  for  the  offico  term  of  four 
years,  who,  if  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  consulted  on  matters  of 
economy. 

2. -^Duties  and  Power 9  of  Uu  Secondary  School  Administrator. 

J  29.  The  duties  and  powers  of  Secondary  School  Committees  arc  the  same  as 
those  described  in  §  J  37  to  41 ;  and  those  of  the  School  Administrators  analogous  to 
{?  42  to  47. 

§  30.  The  Secondary  School  Committee  renders  an  annual  report  to  the  District 
Committee,  as  described  in  §  41. 

§  31.  The  account  rendered  by  the  School  Administrator  shall  first  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Secondary  School  Committee ;  next  a  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to 
each  Parochial  Committee,  priving  them  a  time  of  two  weeks  to  make  objections,  if 
any  they  have ;  during  which  time  the  members  of  the  commune  may  obtain  a  view 
of  the  account.  After  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  Secondary  School  Committee, 
having  tikcn  notice  of  tlic  objections  made,  refers  the  account  to  the  District 
Committee  for  ratification. 

B. — PAROCniAL  SCHOOL  COXMrFTEES. 

1 . — Members  and  their  Election, 

^32.    Each  parish  has  a  School  Committee  consisting  of  the  pastor  as  President, 
attd  a  nnmbcr  of  members  of  four  at  least,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commune.    Whero 
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iue  resident  minister  has  an  assistant,  the  Board  of  Education  maj  appoint  tb» 
latter  as  President  of  the  Parochial  Sdiool  Committee.  The  Comnuttoe  ekd  % 
Vice-President  and  Secretary  Ibr  the  term  of  four  jears.  The  teadicrs  are  adTi- 
sorj  members  of  the  Committee  in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  their  pctsonf ; 
however,  they  shall  be  informed  of  all  resolutions,  etc.,  in  this  respect. 

i  33.  The  school  communes  of  Fluntera,  Obcrstrass,  Untcrstrass,  Cusaerfihl, 
Wiedikon,  Enge,  and  Leimbach,  which  belong  to  tlie  Parish  of  Zurich,  shall  hate 
a  special  committee  each,  of  which  the  Teacher  of  Religion  shall  be  President. 

i  34.  The  members  of  the  Parochial  School  Committees  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years  ;  the  President  of  the  Parochial  Commune  presides  at  the 
election.     fLaws,  J  19,  1855.) 

}  35.  Tne  President  assembles  the  oommittee  whenever  occasion  rcqnirei, 
or  upon  the  demand  of  three  members.    All  proceedings  must  be  recorded. 

§  3C.  For  the  administrntion  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  moneys,  an  administrator  is  elected  by  the  School  Committee  for 
the  term  of  four  years ;  who  shall  be  consulted  on  matters  of  economy  by  the 
Committee,  if  not  already  a  member  of  the  same. 

2.^^Dulk$  and  Powtrt  f^  the  Parochial  Committee. 

i  3Y.  The  Parochial  School  Committee  has  the  immediate  snperrision  of  aU 
schools  in  the  parish,  and  executes  all  school  laws,  resolutions  and  instmctiont 
of  the  superior  nutlioritics.  They  take  all  necessary  preliminary  measures  to  fill 
vacant  teacherships,  aud  provide  for  the  admittance,  attendance,  and  dismission 
of  scholars. 

§  38.  The  Parochial  Committee  shall  see  that  the  teachers  faithfully  execute 
all  tha  duties  of  tlieir  ofiSce.  If  a  teacher  proves  incapable  or  unfit  for  his  voca- 
tion, they  shnll  report  the  circumstances  to  the  District  Committee.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  shall  support  the  teacher  in  all  laudable  efforts,  and  see  that  he  receive 
his  pay  and  other  perquisites  according  to  his  engagement. 

2  39.  The  Parochial  Committee  shall  assist  the  teacher  in  measures  of  ordtt 
and  discipline  of  the  school.  The  Board  of  Education,  on  the  basis  of  the  opinioa 
of  District  Committees  and  Chapters,  publishes  an  order  of  schools  for  the  whol6 
Canton,  in  which  the  powers  of  teacoers  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  are  defined. 
The  Committee  and  taichers  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  promote  the  good  deport* 
ment  of  the  young,  in  and  out  of  school,  and  they  have  power  to  take  thl 
scholars  to  account  for  misdemeanors  committed  outside  of  their  family. 

i  40.  The  members  of  th^  Coramitteoy  alternately  as  they  agree  amon^  them- 
selves, shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  commune,  to  observe  the  manner  of  instruc- 
tion,  the  causes  of  absence  of  scholars,  th«  order  in  school,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  children.  Each  visit  they  should  record  in  the  visitation  book  of  the  school, 
and  whatever  apfx^ars  important  and  noteworthy  in  their  observations,  they  should 
communicate  to  the  Committee  or  its  President.  They  should  not  make  on/ 
remarks  before  the  scholars. 

g  41.  An  annual  tabular  report,  on  the  condition  of  each  school,  and  such 
petitions  or  propositions  as  the  Parochial  Committee  think  proper,  shall  be  made 
to  the  District  Committee.  Every  three  years  a  general  report  shall  be  rendered 
on  the  condition  of  schools,  means  of  instruction,  buildings,  etc.,  to  which  shall 
be  added  all  suggestions  for  improvement. 

3. — Duties  qf  the  School  Adminigtraior, 

i  42.  Under  supervision  of  the  School  Committee,  the  property  of  the  school 
communes  shall  be  under  the  care  of  an  Administrator,  who  keeps  an  account  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  sees  that  the  buildings,  etc.,  are  kept  in  good  state. 
He  is  required  to  give  security  for  the  true  performance  of  his  duties :  and  the 
school  commune  can  grrant  him  a  remaneration. 

i  43.  The  Administrator  shall  see  that  the  class  rooms  and  school  hooset  are 
kept  clean,  and  properly  heated  in  winter. 

I  44.  Uc  superintends  all  means  of  instntction  belonging  to  the  schools 
in  common,  keeps  an  inventory  of  the  same,  into  which  all  additions  must  be  in- 
scribed, t 

i  45.  The  Administrator  shall  see  that  all  loans  from  the  school  fhnds  aro 
secure ;  he  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Committee  before  making  any  ioves^ 
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ttent :  collect  the  interest  and  other  receipts,  and  pay  all  expenses  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  resolutions  of  the  School  Committee. 

{  46.  The  moneys  shall  be  used  only  for  schopi  purposes— the  regular  current 
expenses  are  defrayed  on  authority  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Administrar 
tor.  No  money  snail  be  paid  out  unless  provided  by  law,  or  by  previous  resolu- 
tions of  the  school  commune.  Purchase  ^r  sale  of  estate  shall  not  talcc  place 
Without  the  consent  of  the  school  commune. 

{  47.  The  Administrator  shall  present  annually  to  the  School  Committee  an 
account,  in  duplicate,  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  the  Committee 
shall  examine  and  compare  with  the  vouchers,  and,  if  found  correct,  transmit  for 
ratification  to  the  District  Committee. 

4.—^G(nefal  Provithru, 

§  48.    No  person  is  eligible  for  any  school  office,  unless  he  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  possess  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  Art.  24,  State  Laws  :  Fattier  and  son, 
two  brothers  or  brotbcrs-in-law,  father-in-law  and  daughter's  husband,  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  members  of  a  Committee. 

J  49.  All  members  of  Committees,  and  School  Administrators,  can  be  re- 
elected when  their  term  expires.  If  a  temporary  election  or  appointment  has 
been  made,  the  office  must  be  definitely  filled  at  the  next  regular  election,  and 
within  one  year. 

.    PART   II. — SCHOOLS. 

1-C41IT0VAL  BcsooM.      L— Popolaf  Beliools. 

{  50.  The  Popular  School  has  the  object  to  train  children  of  all  classes  upon 
uuform  principles,  into  active,  religions,  useful  and  moral  men. 

1 .-— jE2fln«fii<iry  SehooU, 

i  51.  All  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  are  divided  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts (Bextrke),  agreeing  with  the  political  districts  of  the  Canton. 

EacD  School  District  is  subdivided  into  parochial  communes,  (Krcise,)  and 
each  parochial  commune  into  school  communes,  according  to  the  number  of  its 
schools. 

Where  exceptionally  a  school  commune  extends  to  two  parochial  communes, 
it  belongs  to  the  one  in  which  the  school  house  is  situated. 

2  52.  The  separation  of  a  school  commune  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
school  house  shall  take  place  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Governmental  Council, 
which  shall  be  granted  on  special  grounds,  and  the  evidence  of  a  possession  of 
sufficient  means  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  a  school  commune,  and  only  in 
case  when  the  want  of  another  school  is  justified,  on  account  of  distance  from  the 
first  school  house,  bad  roads,  or  other  local  circumstances. 

f  53.  In  order  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  schools  attended  by  only  a  small 
number  of  scholars,  the  Governmental  Council  shall,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
unite  the  smaller  school  communes  of  a  parochial  conmiune  with  the  larger  ones 
of  the  same  or  of  a  neighboring  parish,  or  take  one  part  of  a  school  commune  to 
be  joined  to  another.  In  such  eases  all  interests  shall  be  settled  on  a  basis  of  jus- 
tice and  eciuity. 

2. — Duty  of  Attending  School  and  Admiasion, 

i  54.  'AH  the  children  of  residents  of  the  Canton,  who  have  attained  their 
sixth  year  on  the  1st  of  May  of  each  year,  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  the  school  at 
the  opening  of  its  first  course,  unless  they  are  dispensed  on  account  of  physical 
or  mental  infirmity  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  No  children  under  six  years  of 
age  shall  be  admitted. 

§  55.  The  duty  of  attending  school  is  obligatory  to  the  time  of  admission  as 
churcli  members,  (confirmation,)  generally  the  sixteenth  year  of  age.  Scholars 
who  from  the  day  school  enter  a  secondary  school,  and  frequent  the  same  during 
the  term  of  two  years,  are  not  required  to  attend  repetition  schools. 

{  56.  Children  who  do  not  attend  the  public  school  of  the  commune,  but 
another  public  school,  or  who  are  instructed  by  private  teachers,  must  be  reported 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  to  the  School  Committee,  which  shall  obtain  satisfao- 
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tory  information  that  such  children  receive  instruction  at  least  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  commune.  The  fees  of  tnition  must  be  paid  for  such 
children  into  the  school  treasury,  where  the  parents  reside,  as  long  as  their  obli- 
gation in  law  to  attend  school  exists ;  however  the  School  Committee,  when  the 
interests  of  the  school  arc  favorable  to  a  withdrawal  of  scholars,  maj  refund  the 
tuition  fees. 

g  57.  The  new  annual  school  course  begins  with  the  1st  of  May.  One  week  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  the  President  of  the  parochial  commune  gives  a  public  notice  that 
all  children  of  six  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  into  school,  and  that  parents 
ere  required  to  present  them,  together  with  a  certificate  of  their  vaccination. 

The  pastor  of  the  parish  furnishes  the  teachers  with  a  list  of  children  of  the 
above  age,  the  date  of  their  birth,  name)  of  parents,  etc. ;  and  if  families  have 
been  apportioned  to  another  commune,  a  list* of  their  children  are  forwarded  to 
the  ministei-e  of  the  other  parish. 

3. —  Claasification  of  SchooU 

§  58.     The  Primary  School  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
f  a)  The  day  school,  course  of  six  years. 
(b)  The  repetition  school,  course  of  three  years. 

Moreover,  all  children  leaving  the  day  school  at  the  end  of  the  course,  nnlen 
tlicy  enter  a  higher  school,  are  required  to  attend,  during  one  hour  per  week,  th9 
singing  school,  which  is  kept  on  Suuday,  or  a  day  of  the  week,  for  the  pnrposeof 
training  good  church  singers.  The  School  Committees  sluill  take  measures  to 
secure  supervision  and  attendance  for  the  singing  sdioel. 

§  50.  The  scholars  of  day  schools  form  six  classes,  agreeing  with  the  six 
years'  course  of  instruction.  The  three  lower  classes  torm  the  elementary,  the 
three  upper  the  real  school. 

§  GO.  If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a  school  into  two  classes,  with  two  or  more 
teacliers,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  obtained.  The  employ- 
ment of  teachers  in  different  classes  shall  be  regulated  by  the  School  Committee, 
with  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  in  office. 

'  ^  Gl.  If  more  than  one  hundred  pupils  attend  a  day  school,  during  three 
vears,  a  second  teacher  shall  be  engaged,  and  a  second  class  room  formed.  The 
lioard  of  Education  has  power,  if  warranted  by  special  reasons,  to  order  the  for- 
mation of  two  classes,  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  eighty. 

4. — School  Hours. 

g  G2.  The  number  of  school  hours  per  week  shall  be  :  For  the  lower  class  of  a 
day  school,  eighteen  to  twenty ;  for  the  next  two  classes,  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four,  and  for  its  three  upj)er  classes,  twenty-four  to  twentv-seven ;  for  the  repeti- 
tion school,  eight  hours,  distributed  on  two  forenoons,  and  Uie  singing  school  one 
hour  per  week. 

§  63.  The  school  hours  shall  be  divided  by  the  Parochial  School  Committee, 
with  the  approval  of  that  of  the  district,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  teacher,  ana 
the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  augment  the  number  of  hours  for  the  repeti- 
tion school  during  the  winter  months,  at  the  expense  of  the  summer  months.  A 
teacher  shall  not  be  employed  in  scliool  more  than  thirty-five  hours  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

J  64.  There  shall  be  eight  weeks  per  year  of  regular  vacation,  the  distriba- 
tion  of  which  is  left  to  the  School  Committees. 

^.'— Branches  and  Meant  of  Instruction 

'  2  65.    Branches  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  ore— 

Religious  and  moral  instruction. 

German'  language. 

Arithmatic  and  geometry. 

Natural  history. 

History  and  geography,  chiefly  national. 

Singing,  penmanship,  dancing,  gymnastics. 

Female  handiwork. 
J  66.    The  Board  of  Education  prepares  a  plan  of  instruction,  defining  the 
matter  to  be  taught  in  each  department  of  the  Primary  School,  nod  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  it,  based  on  the  following  principles : 
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(a)  That  the  day  school  must  hare,  as  its  chief  aim.  to  give  a  secure  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  elemeots  of  science;  the  lower  classes  a  general 
understanding  of  uie  different  branches,  and  the  upper  classes  a  more  extended 
inftniclion,  willi  a  riew  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the  mind  for  duty. 

(b)  That  the  repetiUon  school  must  connect  the  want  of  practical' life  with  the 
general  object  of  instroctton. 

{  C7.    In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  instruction,  a  time  table  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  School  Committee,  under  advice  of  the  teacher,  and  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  District  Committee,  in  which  the  order  of  each  day  aud  hour' 
mall  be  fiimished  for  teachers  aud  scholars. 

{  68.  Method  and  manner  of  instruction  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  age  and 
kxiowledge  of  the  scholar,  so  as  to  promote  his  safe  progress,  and  particularly  a 
uniform  development  of  all  his  powers. 

a.^lnsirnctum  in  Religion, 

2  69.  Plan  and  books  for  instruction  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  branches, 
ire  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  shall  be  submitted  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Church  Council,  which  acts  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Church  Synod  or 
Chapter.  After  having  :)blained  their  opinion,  the  Board  of  Education  decides 
finally  on  the  plan  of  religious  instruction  for  the  day  school,  while  the  plan  for 
the  repetition  school  is  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Church  Council.  If  no 
agreement  can  be  had  on  the  latter,  the  Governmental  Council  makes  a  fiuul 
£cision. 

2  70.  All  religious  instruction  in  the  repetition  school  is  given  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  church.  If  a  parish  has  many  schools,  some  of  them  may  combine 
into  one  repetition  school,  or,  if  not  practicable,  the  teacher  shall  instruct  pert  of 
them ;  all  exceptional  measures  must  be  approved  by  the  District  Committee,  and 
the  school  hours  shall  not  be  shortened. 

{  71.  Special  arrangements  shall  be  made  /or  the  schools  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Churches  in  the  Canton. 

h, — Female  Jlctnditcork, 

{72.  In  every  parochial  commune  at  least  one  class  for  female  work  shall  bo 
established.  The  School  Committee  shall  provide  a  well  lighted  and  airy  room 
for  this  purpose,  either  in  the  school  house  or  elsewhere. 

J  73.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  shall  include  :  Knitting,  sewing,  repair 
of  clothes,  and  cutting,  etc.,  of  new  clothes.  Strict  attention  must  be  given  to 
order,  neatness  and  economy.  The  scholars  of  the  real  school  shall  as  yet  not  be 
taught  ornamental  work. 

}  74.  All  the  young  girls  of  the  real  school  are  required  to  attend  the 
work  classes ;  those  of  the  repetition  and  secondary  school  have  the  privilege  of 
attending. 

J  75.  The  School  Committees  shall  request  the  ladies  of  their  commune  to 
organize  themselves  into  work  associations,  for  tlie  support  of  the  work  classes, 
and  these  associations  shall  elect  the  teacher,  and  approve  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  this  department. 

i  76.  The  immediate  care  of  these  schools,  their  supervision,  the  election  of  a 
teacher,  her  salary  and  term  of  office,  the  collection  ol^  fees  of  instruction,  fixing 
of  school  hours,  etc.,  rests  upon  the  School  Committee.  However,  the  lioard  of 
Education,  with  consent  of  the  Governmental  Council,  may  issue  regulations  for  the 
work  schools. 

§  77.  The  expenses  of  the  latter,  as  far  txs  not  covered  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, shall  be  defrayed  from  the  school  treasury.  Where  several  schools  ^ave  a 
work  class  in  common,  the  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
cf  scholars  from  each. 

e. — Meani  qf  Instruction. 

i  78.  Means  of  instruction  are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  (see  }  69,) 
according  to  a  plan  including  the  various  schools  and  branches  of  instruction. 
As  much  as  possible  all  books  of  instruction  are  printed  by  the  Government  ia 
order  to  reduce  the  i)rica. 
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B.«— SXAJflVATIOMi. 
6.— JREdrmifurftofMi  ProfMtiontf  and  Final  C<Ttifiea(e. 

i  70.  Every  tmt,  at  tho  end  of  the  fchoUisUe  eourte,  a  public  eTininatkm 
Bhall  take  pUce  m  all  popular  0cbool8,  in  presenee  of  at  least  two  members  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  day  of  examination  for  each  eubool  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  School  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  district  school  inspector  ;  and 
a  public  invitation  shall  be  extended  in  the  usual  manner.  Tbe  Parochial  School 
Committee  may  decide  whether  the  singing  schools  shall  be  present.  The  exami- 
nation  shall  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  indnding 
religion,  «uid  must  occupy  at  least  three  hours  for  an  undivided  day  i^chool. 

§  80.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of  instruction,  tbe  School  Committee,  upon 
motion  of  the  teacher,  decide  on  the  promotions  from  the  elementary  to  the  real 
scliool,  und  from  the  latter  to  the  repetition  school ;  they  have  power  to  retain  a 
scholar  in  the  class  lost  occupied.  The  promotion  within  the  class  is  left  with  the 
teacher. 

Final  certificates  are  issued  for  the  scholars  upon  the  completion  of  the  course 
of  the  day  school,  and  children,  passing  to  another  school  commune,  are  admitted 
in  the  same  class  as  the  one  from  which  they  came. 

7. — Abaenee/rom  School  and  ObatacUs  to  Seffular  Attendance, 

i  81.  AH  educational  officers  and  teachers  shall  take  measures  to  secure  the 
regular  attendance  of  scholars  at  school.  Special  regulations  by  the  B^ird  of 
Education  shall  indi^^ate  the  necessary  measures. 

i  82.  Parents,  guardians,  and  employers,  disregarding  the  duties  toward  tho 
young,  in  regard  to  their  instruction,  shall  he  cxhorted|  or  fined,  according  to  ibe 
"  rejifulations  for  absence  from  school.' ' 

^  83.  The  School  Committees  shall  see  that  all  laws  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  children  employed  in  factories  are  duly  observed,  and  that  the  children 
arc  not  overloaded  with  work  or  otherwise  neglected ;  and,  in  case  of  riolauoa,  they 
shall  proceed  according  to  J  257,  private  rights. 

8. — School  Iloufet,  • 

J  84.  Each  school  commune  must  have  a  school  house ;  in  extraordinary  cases 
the  Board  of  Education  may  grant  a  delay,  and  no  part  of  a  school  house  shall 
be  used  for  other  pur^yoscs  than  teaching  without  the  consent  of  the  District 
Committee. 

^85.  A  residence  for  the  teacher  shall  be  connected  with  each  school  house,  and 
the  communes  are  obliged,  whcu  there  is  no  such  accommodation  for  the  teacher,  to 
provide  a  temporary  residence,  or  pay  a  suitable  remuneration,  with  the  approval 
of  tho  District  Committee.  If  they  cannot  agree  in  tbe  matter,  the  Boiu4  of 
Education  mokes  the  final  decision.         * 

{i.'^Economkal  Condition, 

A.— COVTRIBUTIOKS  FROM  FARERT8. 

f  86.  Parents  or  guardians  of  children  required  to  attend  school,  shall  pay  for 
their  tuition,  as  per  jf  301,  iuto  the  hands  of  the  school  Administrator.  The  tui- 
tion of  the  poor  is  paid  from  the  poor  fund. 

§  87.  Rooks  of  instruction  and  writing  material  for  the  scholars  are  purchased 
by  the  School  Committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  at  reduce  prices,  and 
with  a  view  to  uniformity.  The  children  of  the  poor  arc  furnished  wiih  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  fund. 

i  88.  The  School  Committees  have  power  to  increase  the  fees  of  tuition  to 
double  {lie  amount,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  current  expenses ;  also  to  decrease  the 
same,  or  the  charges  for  books  and  materials,  if  warranted  by  the  condition  of 
the  treasury. 

B.^ONTRIBmONS  FROV  THE  SCHOOL  COMUUKES. 

I.— JTinr'^  Contributions, 

I  89.  The  building  and  maintenance  of  school  houses  (|  84)  is  a  doty  of  die 
school  commune,  unless  by  legal  provision  otherwise  provid>cd  for. 
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{  90.  Ewtrj  Sdbool  GooMuttM  iMl  pforiit  the  mtcmmrj  Aid  for  the  cUn 
vooas,  M  wdlas 

{  91.  ^SeUM,  dfiikf,  bkurkboardf,  mi4  all  apfwmtiif  required  for  the  cjf  nlag 
Md  heetiniT  oi  edbooU,  etc. 

I  92.  fhe  School  Committee  eheU  tee  thftt  teachers  reeeiTe  their  seUrj  and 
Other  wmclumuiM,  iceordiBg  to  the  ooDtracts  thej  hare  oondaded  with  them. 


2.    AwrMf  ^f  Of^tribuhoiu, 
a.— School  Fund. 

}  03.    'Rmj  school  comnoiie  shall  haTe  a  separate  school  fond,  consisting  of— 

1.  AU  doaations  and  foundations  betottging  to  the  commnne  already. 

1.  The  fees  of  settlement  from  everj  non-resident  dtisea,  and  from  anj  mar- 
liaga  with  a  party  from  another  commnne. 

3.  All  Tolnntarj  donations  and  bequests. 

}  94.  The  School  Committee  shall  hare  power  to  call  for  an  annual  roluntary 
•ebool  tax,  which  shall  flow  into  the  school  fund,  or  be  employed  to  pay  tuition 
aad  books  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  or  to  form  a  special  fond  for  the  poor. 

}  95.  The  School  Committee  shall  take  proper  care  to  increase  the  ftcbool 
fund,  and  bring  it  into  such  condition  that  the  current  expenses  may  bepaidfh>m 
the  interest. 

b.^^Amnual  Intomt  for  SehooU. 

}  96.    The  following  amounts  flow  into  the  school  treasury : 

1.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund. 

2.  Rents,  etc.,  of  estate  belonging  to  the  conunune. 

3.  Part  of  the  fees  of  settlement. 

4.  Fees  of  tuition  and  fines. 

6.  Contributions  of  the  State  not  for  special  purposes. 

c. — Contribution  of  the  State. 

i  9t.  The  State  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers,  their 
salaries,  pensions,  etc.,  as  specified  hereafter. 

The  Governmental  Council  may  grant  aid  towards  the  building  or  repair  ot 
school  houses,  proportionate  to  the  expenses  arising  and  the  means  of  the  com- 
mune. 

}  98.  There  shall  be  a  credit  of  35,000  francs  for  the  Governmental  Council, 
for  extraordinary  expenses,  for  educational  purposes  in  the  school  communeS|  or 
for  the  increase  of  their  school  funds. 

n. — SBOONDAsar  bcbools. 

tbub  objict. 

{  99.  Secondary  schools  have  been  established  for  boys  and  girls,  embracing  A 
higher  course  of  instruction  than  the  day  school.  The  object  of  secondary 
schools  is  to  confirm  the  instruction  of  primary  schools,  to  enlarge  the  same 
within  the  sphere  of  popular  schools,  and  to  enable  some  of  their  impils  to  ha 
admitted  in  a  superior  school. 

1. — School  CireUi  and  LoeaHon  qf  School. 

}  100.  The  canton  shall  be  divided  into  secondary  school  circles,  as  near  at 
possible  analogous  to  other  divisions,  not  above  the  number  of  sixty.  The  Govern- 
mental Council  has  power  to  unite  or  divide  school  circles,  if  necessary. 

{101.  In  each  circle  shall  be  a  secondary  school,  which,  under  obligation  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fixed  contribution  of  tho 
State,  (J  121.) 

\  \m.  Tho  establishment  of  a  new  secondary  school  shall  be  permitted  when  th* 
attendance  of  fifteen  pupils  at  least  for  three  years  has  been  secured,  and  tho 
requisite  localities  have  been  provided,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  means  to  secure 
the  existence  of  the  school.  The  evidence  thereof  shall  be  submitted  to  tho 
Board  of  Edncation  through  the  District  Committee,  and  the  former  may  consent 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  school. 
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2  103.  If,  duriofic  sereral  yean,  the  number  of  scholars  of  a  secondarj  school 
has  decreased  to  eight,  such  school  may  be  dissolved  by  the  GoTemmental  Coun- 
cil. In  such  case  the  teacher,  unless  other  employment  in  the  service  of  schools 
is  provided,  shall  receive  an  annual  pay  for  the  term  of  six  years,  or  a  total  sum 
by  way  of  settlement ;  and  for  the  payment  of  such  the  school  fund  shall  be 
taxed,  if  necessary.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  school,  the  Board  of  Education 
makes  a  definite  disposition  of  the  school  fund,  etc.,  or  .temporary  only,  if  a 
reorganization  seems  probable ;  in  which  latter  case  the  contributions  from  the 
State  would  still  increase  the  fund. 

§  104.  The  town  where  the  school  house  is  to  be  situated  generally  provides 
the  necessary  localities  for  instruction,  and  also  the  cleaning  and  heating  thereof. 
Where  the  localities  are  not  furnished  by  the  town,  the  corporation  ehall  be 
taxed  in  lieu,  and  any  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the  District  School  Committee. 
The  duties  imposed  by  ^  305  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  secondary  school  circle. 
However,  the  town  may  be  required  to  provide  a  residence  and  garden,  or  farming 
land  for  the  teacher. 

I  105.  The  commune  which  will  undertake  the  conditions  of  the  preceding} 
shall  be  the  school  town,  yet  the  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  protest  against 
the  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  at  an  unsuitable  place,  and  to  decide,  if 
application  is  made  by  several  communes.  If  no  offer  is  made  by  any  of  the 
communes,  the  Board  of  Education,  on  proposition  of  the  District  Committee, 
selects  the  locality,  and  fixes  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  the  several  com- 
munes interested  in  the  erection  of  a  secondary  school. 

2. — Organism  of  the  School, 

1  lOG.     Branches  of  instruction  to  secondary  schoob : 

jfleligious  and  moral  instruction,  the  French  and  German  languages,  arithmetic, 
practical  geometry,  geography,  general  and  national  history,  natural  science  in 
regard  to  trades  and  agriculture,  singing,  drawing,  penmanship,  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises. 

.  All  branches  arc  obligatory,  and  the  Committee  shall  give  dispensation  from 
one  or  the  other  in  exce])tionable  cases  only. 

g  107.  Instruction  in  other  ancient  or  modem  languages  may  be  given  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  also  revises  the  plan  of  instruction. 

g  108.  No  teacher  shall  be  obliged  to  labor  in  school  for  more  than  thirty^ 
three  hours  per  week,  (exclusive  of  teaching  gymnastics.)  Vacations  as  {|  64 
and  299. 

i  109.  The  full  course  of  instruction  is  generally  of  three  years ;  however 
the  course  of  each  year  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  as  near  as  ix)ssible,  within  proper 
limits.  The  District  School  Committee  may  order  a  fourth  annual  course  on 
application  of  the  Secondary  School  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Education  gives  directions  on  the  distribution  and-  limits  of  the 
different  branches  of  science  in  the  different  annual  courses  of  instruction,  and 
prepares  the  general  plan  of  teaching,  indicating  also  the  obligatory  text  books, 
etc.  The  Secondary  School  Committee,  in  conference  with  the  teacher,  ana 
with  the  approval  of  the  District  Committees,  prepare  the  time  table  for  their 
schools. 

f  110.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  generally  given  by  a  member  of  the 
ministry,  who  is  elected  by  the  School  Committee,  and  receives  a  remuneration  for 
his  labor  in  the  secondary  school.  As  an  exception,  teachers  are  entrusted  with 
religious  instruction,  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Committee.    See  2  69. 

2  111 .  Girls  frequenting  the  secondary  school  may  participate  in  the  instruction, 
of  the  work  class,  paying  the  usual  fee  of  tuition.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the^  are  absent  from  lessons  only  which  belong  less  to  the  sphere  of  female  eda- 
cation,  as  geometry,  etc. 

{  112.  At  the  end  of  the  annual  course  a  day  of  public  examination  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  School  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  district  visitatori 
(Inspector,)  to  which  parents  and  others  shall  be  invited.  After  this  cxamijiar 
tion  the  Committee  decide  as  to  promotion  of  scholars  to  higher  classes. 

2  113.  The  Secondary  School  Committees  and  teachers  shall  exercise  order 
and  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  punish  all  ahBcnce  from 
school.    If  a  scholar  is  absent  four  weeks  within  the  year,  or  shows  a  continual 
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aeglect  of  stndics,  or  gires  a  \mA  exMiiple  of  bebarior,  he  shall  be  dismissed  the 
school  bj  the  Committee. 

}  114.  The  Committee  mar  intmst  certain  branches  of  instniction  to  expert 
teachers :  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  appoint  an  assistant 
or  second  toicher,  if  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fi\v.  The  distribution  of 
lessons  among  teai'hcrs  and  assistants  is  done  by  the  School  Committee,  with  thf 
assent  of  the  Board  oL  Education. 

3. — Admission  and    Withdrattal. 

2  115.  Evcrr  child  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  school,  and  which  has 
passed  the  day  school,  having  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  secondary  schools.  Non-residents  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  School 
Committee. 

1  116.  Scholars  who  hare  registered  for  admission  in  the  secondary  school 
enter  the  same  at  the  commencement  of  the  annual  course.  After  a  trial  of  one 
week,  the  teacher  recommends  cither  bis  definite  admission  or  that  he  be  returned 
to  the  School  Committee,  which  may  order  another  examination  before  deciding 
imally. 

2  117.  The  regular  admittance  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  on  May  1, 
and  an  entry  into  school  after  that  day  shall  only  1^  )>crniitted  exceptionally. 
However,  scholars  who  remove  from  one  district  into  another  must  be  received 
at  any  time  into  the  same  class  from  which  they  were  dismissed. 

{118.  Regular  discliarge  from  the  secondary  school  takes  place  at  the  close 
of  an  annual  course ;  those  who  leave  school  during  that  period  must  pay  the 
tuition  fees  for  the  last  semi-annual  term.  * 

4. — Eeonomital  Oamfitiom, 

{  119.    Each  secondary  school  has  a  separate  school  fund,  under  the  spechil 
care  of  the  School  Committee. 
2  120.    The  treasury  of  secondary  schools  is  made.np  from — 

(a)  The  annual  contributions  of  the  State, 
b)  The  fees  of  tuition  and  fines  for  absence. 
*c)  The  interest  from  the  school  fund. 

*d)  Voluntary  contributions  from  communes  or  friends  of  education, 
^e)  The  taxes  of  the  communes. 

Any  surplus  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  added  to  the  fund. 

2  121.  The  annual  contribution  of  the  State  to  each  secondary  school  circle 
amounts  to  1,050  francs.  If  a  school  has  several  teachers,  or  an  assistant,  a 
pro]>ortionate  increase  is  ordered  by  the  Governmental  Council. 

The  highest  tuition  fee  for  one  scholar  is  twenty-four  francs  ;  from  this  eight 
francs  are  paid  to  the  teacher,  while  the  remainder  fiows  into  the  school  tnmsury.' 

2  122.  Children  of  poor  pi^cnts,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  industry 
and  talents,  shall  be  taught  at  partial  or  no  charge.  As  a  rule,  one  free 
scholarship  is  calculated  for  every  eight  scholars.  If  the  condition  of  a  school 
permits,  stipends  may  be  granted  in  consideration  of  want  of  means  or  distance 
from  school  of  the  scholars. 

2  ^23-  I^  ^^^  proceeds  from  sources  mentioned  in  2  120,  (a)  and  (d),  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  a  school,  the  deficit  shall  be  made  up  by  a 
tax  imposed  on  the  communes  which  form  the  school  circle.  This  tax  is  divided 
among  the  sevenil  communes,  according  to  communal  law,  2  1B2,  art.  2,  and  by 
them  distributed  among  their  members  m  the  manner  of  other  school  taxes.  The 
State^  in  cases  of  need,  shall  aid  those  communes  who  are  uot  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

in. — SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION.  i 

A.— ecHOoia.  I.— The  University. 

1. — Object  and  Oryanixation, 

2  124.    The  object  of  the  university  is  to  secure  a  superior  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional education,  as  well  as  to  promote  and  extend  the  entire  realm  of  science* 
2  125.    The  university  consists  of  four  faculties  : 
1.  The  three  special  faculties — 
(a>  Theology. 

(b)  Political  science. 

(c)  Medicine. 
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2.  llie  facuHj  of  general  pbilotophj.  tabdiTided  into— 

The  section  of  philosophy,  philology,  and  history. 
The  section  of  mathematics  and  natoral  icienoe. 


i"4 


}  126.  The  university  shall  possess  the  usual  academical  liberty  of  tesdifatf 
and  learning,  subject  to  regulations  on  the  general  plan  of  studies  by  tlie  Boaid 
of  EducaUon. 

{  127.  Tlic  course  of  the  university  shall  take  into  account  the  wants  of  tb^ 
age  and  the  special  demands  of  Switzerland. 

2. — Academic  Toaehert. 

a. — TUU  and  Appointment, 

{128.  The  body  of  academic  teachen  consists  of  professors  and  private 
docents.  The  State  establishes  tho  necessary  regular  and  extraordinary  proftt* 
sorships. 

2  129.  As  a  rule  the  faculty  of  theology  has  five,  that  of  political  scienee 
five,  that  of  medicine  six,  and  that  of  philosophy  (including  the  teachers  of  the 
polytechnic  school)   fourteen  professorships. 

{  130.  The  Governmentar  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  regular  aid 
extraordinary  professors,  with  or  without  salary,  beyond  the  normal  professor- 
ship, to  the  extent  of  the  credit  of  the  university  ,*  also  to  bestow  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  regular  professors  or  extraordinary  professors. 

2  131.  The  Governmental  Council,  upon  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Edsca* 
tlon,  and  the  advice  of  th6  special  faculty  or  section  of  a  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity, elects  the  professors  of  the  high  school.  Previous  to  the  election  of  a  pnh 
fessor  for  the  faculty  of  theology,  Uie  advice  of  the  Council  of  the  Church  shall 
be  requested. 

2  132.  Men  of  scientific  education  may  establish  themselves  as  private  docents 
of  each  faculty.  The  special  conditions  for  their  admission,  privilege,  and  duties, 
shall  be  set  torih  by  s|)ecial  regulations. 

b. — Privileges  and  Duties  of  Academic  Teachers. 

2  133.  The  branches  of  science  and  number  of  lectures  for  a  professor  shall  be 
specified  by  his  commission.  A  regular  professor  is  generally  obliged  to  lecture 
during  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  an  extraordinary  professor  four  to  six  hours  per 
week.  Moreover,  all  professors  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions. 

2  134.  Each  professor  shall  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  a  subject  of  science 
upon  his  entry  into  office. 

2  135.  Regular  professors  of  the  university  |hall  not  occupy  umnltaneotisly 
the  following  offices : 

1.  Of  a  minister  of  the  church. 

2.  In  the  Governmental  Council,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  District  Court,  the 
bureau  of  these  courts  or  that  of  the  State  Attorney,  nor  that  of  State  Qovemor. 

3.  They  shall  not  engage  in  the  practice  of  law. 

2  136.  The  salary  of  regular  professors  shall  be  from  twenty-five  hundred  to 
four  thousand  fVaucs ;  that  of  extraordinary  professors,  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  francs  per  year.  Moreover,  they  receive  from  students  the  fees  for  their 
course  of  lectures,  and  for  examinations  and  conferring  degrees. 

2  137.  The  fees  paid  to  private  docents  generally  amount  to  five  francs  for 
each  of  less  than  four  lessons  per  week,  and  if  more,  to  four  francs  per  hour.  In 
special  cases,  the  Board  of  Education  may  permit  an  increase  for  some  lectures. 

2  138.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  a  credit  of  eight  thousand  francs  on 
the  budget  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  eminent  professors  and  private  docents 
without  salary,  and  also  for  services  beyond  the  measure  of  their  duties.  Grants 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  regard  sUall  be  confirmed  by  the  Govemmentai 
Council. 

2  139.  The  faculties  or  sections  of  a  faculty  have  power  to  confer  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  (doctor)  on  those  who  have  given  evidence  of  a  superior  knowledge, 
or  by  diploma  on  persons  who  are  distinguished  in  science. 
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1  140.  Erery  one  applying  for  regutntion  at  the  anirenitj,  flinll  present  a 
tMtimonial  of  good  morale. 

{  141.  All  citiieni  of  the  canton  sball  pratent  also  a  certificate  of  maturity.* 
These  certificates  are  issued  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  ihe  basis  of  a  previous  examination ;  those,  however,  who  present  a 
latisCActory  testimonial  from  the  highest  class  of  the  gymnasium  at  Zurich  or  that 
of  the  school  of  industry,  shall  not  be  re-examined.  Special  regulations  prescribe 
the  order  of  examination  for  students  from  other  schools  in  the  canton,  and  per- 
sons from  other  cantons  shall  be  examined  if  they  desire. 

{  142.  Every  student  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  twelve  fmncs  into  the 
cantonal  treasury,  and  the  annual  amount  of  six  francs  towards  the  scientifie 
collections  of  the  university,  in  consideration  of  which,  he  shall  have  free  admit-, 
tance.  Students  who  receive  stipends  shall  not  pay  these  fees.  Other  persons 
who  attend  certain  lectures  (|  143,)  without  being  registered  as  students,  may 
obtain  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  collections  of  the  university  upon  payment  of 
six  franca  per  year.  For  the  lectures,  students  not  enjoying  stipends,  shall  pay 
the  fixed  amounts  which  are  collected  by  the  administration  and  delivered  to  the 
teachers,  less  a  deduction  of  two  per  cent. 

i  143.  The  students  of  the  polytechnic  school  of  Switzerland  and  other  persons 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  special  lectures  without  registering  at  the  university, 
upon  payment  of  the  regular  fees ;  minors,  citizens  of  the  canton,  shall  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  director  of  education. 

2  144.  Upon  application- of  the  academical  senate,  the  director  of  education 
shall  have  power  to  dismiss  students  of  immoral  character  or  bad  conduct.  The 
discipline  of  the  university  shall  be  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

4. — Organixation  qf  UnicertUy — Teaeherf, 

2  145.  The  professors  of  each  faculty  or  lectionof  a  faculty  constitute  a  board, 
the  president  of  which  is  named  dean  of  the  faculty,  elected  by  secret  ballot  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and  not  immediately  re-eligible. 

2  146.  The  regular  professors  and  deans  form  the  academic  senate,  presided 
over  by  the  rector.  The  rector  is  elected  from  the  academic  senate  bv  secret  ballot 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  his  election  must  be  approved  by  the  Governmental 
Council ;  he  cannot  be  re-elected  immediately  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office. 
The  rector,  as  far  as  his  perquisites  do  not  yield  six  hundred  francs,  shall  receive 
the  deficiency  from  the  State  treasury. 

2  147.  The  rector,  past  rector,  and  the  fire  deans  form  the  senate  committee, 
by  whom  the  ordinary  business  is  transacted. 

2  148.  In  case  of  absence  of  the  rector,  ihe  past  rector  or  the  deans,  in  the  order 
of  the  faculties,  fill  his  place. 

2  149.  The  academic  senate  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  students,  and  all 
proposals  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  matters  relating  to  the  university  proceed 
from  it.  The  Board  of  Education  cannot  finally  decide  on  the  use  of  the  revenues, 
nor  on  the  standing  order  of  instruction  and  discipline,  without  advice  of  the 
academic  senate.  The  latter  may  give  opinions  in  writing,  or  select  two 
deputies  to  bo  present  as  advisory  members  in  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Bducation. 

2  150.  The  order  of  administration  for  the  academic  senate,  the  duties  and 
pov/ers  of  the  rectors  and  senate  committee,  are  defined  by  special  regulations. 

2  151.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  a  special  committee  from  its  members 
for  initiatory  consultation  on  all  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  university, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  supervision,  consisting  of  the  directors  of 
education  and  two  members.  They  advise  with  the  rector,  and  in  matters  belong- 
ing to  a  special  faculty  with  the  deans  of  the  same. 

2  152.  A  special  credit  on  the  budget  is  opened  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  university. 

•NoTC— Certfflcate  of  maturity;  a  testimonial  In  regard  to  the  final  examination  of  ths 
gymnasium,  called  maturity ;  examination,  quaiuying  students  as  "mature"  for  the  univemtlj'. 
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5. — Organization  of  the  Courtet  of  Ingtrudion. 

\  153.  Semi-annual  courses  are  established  for  the  seTeral  faculties;  their 
commencement  in  the  fall  or  the  spring  is  fixed  by  tlie  director  of  education  iHth 
re(c&rd  to  the  befpnning  of  the  course  at  the  polytechnic  school  of  Switzerland.    , 

2  154.  The  Board  of  Education  decrees  the  order  of  lectures  to  the  faculties, 
in  order  to  secure  a  suitable  continuance  in  the  succession  of  studies  to  the  stu- 
dents entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  terra.  The  faculties  shall  announce  the 
lectures  as  called  for  by  the  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Education. 
.  {155.  Eight  weeks  before  the  close  of  a  semi-annual  course,  each  faculty  holds 
'a  session,  admitting  also  the  private  dooents,  to  deliberate  on  the  most  practical 
distribution  of  the  lectures  proscribed  for  the  next  term,  (as  far  as  not  already 
determined  by  the  contract  of  engagement  or  commission  of  the  teachers, )  and  on 
the  announcement  of  lectures  left  to  the  choice  of  each. 

2  156.  A  list  of  the  lectures  is  transmitted  by  the  faculties  to  the  rector,  who 
forwards  the  same,  with  his  report,  for  approval  to  the  director  of  education,  (f| 
133,  153  to  155,)  and  provides  for  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  lectures  in  the 
German  language. 

{  157.  The  Board  of  Education  determines  on  the  beginning  and  close  of  vaca- 
tions, in  accord  with  those  of  the  polytechnic  school  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governmental  Council,  by  such  regulations  as  will  best  promote  the  object  of  the 
school  and  the  comfort  of  teachers  and  students. 

6. — Auxiliary  Inatitutea  for  the  Promotion  of  Learning, 

{  168.  The  Governmental  Council  provides  for* the  establbhment  of  clinic 
hospitaJs,  (hospital  and  ambulatory,)  upon  proposal  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  advice  of  the  medicinal  counsellor,  and  appoints  the  number  and  position 
of  all  assistants  required  for  the  different  branches  of  medical  and  natural  science. 

2  159.  The  Governmental  Council,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  have  power  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  to  scientific  institutions  and 
arrangements  which  serve  to  train  students  in  a  superior  professional  degree. 

2  100.  On  the  29th  of  April  of  each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  fomdation  of 
the  university,  the  rector  shall  inform  Uie  students  of  the  prize-questions,  selected 
by  two  faculties  alternately.  The  chief  prize  shall  be  two  hundred  francs  in  each 
faculty,  the  others  sixty  francs.  Two  years  after  giving  notice  of  the  questions, 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  in  a  solemn  manner  shall  take  place.  The  Board  of 
Education  j¥ill  issue  special  regulations  in  regard  to  this  prize  institute. 

2  ICI.  All  means  which  serve  to  incite  students  to  continued  activity  in  their 
studies,  shall  be  promoted. 

2  162.  The  amount  for  institutes  described  in  2!  158  to  161,  shall  not  exceed, 
ten  thousand  francs. 

2  103.  An  annual  credit  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  shall  be  set  apart  to  aid  the 
students  in  their  expenses  for  the  renting  of  halls  for  gymnastics,  fencing,  and 
singing. 

Y. — Peculiar  Economical  Conditiont  qf  the  Univereitg. 

2  164.  All  donations  and  endowments  bpr  private  persons  or  corporations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  university,  shall  be  specially  administered  under  the  name  of 
"university  fund." 

The  use  of  this  fund,  as  far  as  not  specified  by  the  donator,  shall  be  decided  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  academic  senate,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Council,  by  the  director  of  education. 

II. — THE  CANTONAL  80HOOI.. 

.2  165.    The  nopular  schools  are  immediately  joined  to  the  cantonal  school.    The 
latter  is  divided  into  the  gymnasium  and  the  school  of  industry. 

a. — The  Gymnasium. 

2  166.    The  object  of  the  gymnasium  is,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  superior  edo- 

cation,  particularly  to  prepare  for  the  onivetsity  by  means  of  the  study  of  aacieot 
flaflflifg 
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•  The  gjmDasium  has  two  dirisions,  the  lower  and  the  upper  ^ymnasiam,  the 
first  embracing  a  course  of  four  years,  the  latter  a  course  of  two  years  and  six 
Bionthf. 

1. — The  Lower  Oymnanum, 

2  1G8. — ^At  the  lower  gymnasium  the  following  branches  shall  be  taught : 
Beligion,  the  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French  languages,  general  and  national 

history,  geography,  natural  history,  mathematics,  including  practical  arithmetic, 

drawing,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  fencing,  (military  drill.) 
{  1C8.    The  annual  fee  for  tuition  in  the  lower  gymnasium  is  thirty  francs. 

2. — The  Upper  Oymnaiium, 

{  169.     Instruction  is  given  in  these  branches : 

Keligion,  the  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French  languages,  general  and 
national  history,  mathematics,  natural  science,  natural  philosophy,  singing, 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises. 

2  no.  Pupils  of  the  upper  school  of  industry  are  permitted  to  attend  certain 
leeaons  at  the  gyomasium,  under  rules  prescril>ed  by  the  regulations,  if  tbey  give 
evidence  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  cla.HS. 

2  ,171.  Those  pupils  only  who  have  passed  the  course  of  the  upper  gymnasium 
shall  bo  admitted  to  the  maturity  examination,  and  respectively  qualified  for 
direct  admittance  to  the  university. 

§  172.  The  fee  of  taition  for  pui)ils  of  the  upper  gymnasium  is  twenty-four 
francs  per  year. 

■     Z.~^ General  RegulatioM/or  the  Gymnatium, 

\  173.  All  branches  of  instruction  are  obligatory  for  the  pupils,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  grant  exception  in  special  cases  only,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  gymnasium,  or  on  account  of  ill  health,  etc.,  of  tho 
scholar. 

J  174.  Tho  Board  of  Education  prescribes  the  order  and  extent  of  tho 
different  branches  for  the  several  classes. 

B. — THE  SCHOOL  OP  INDC8TRT. 

2  175.  The  school  of  industry  has  the  object  of  training  youth  for  tho  com- 
mercial or  technical  vocations,  and  to  enable  them  either  to  enter  directly  into 
practical  pursuits  or  to  acquire  the  qualification  for  admittance  into  superior 
technical  or  mercantile  institutions.    It  has  two  divisions-: 

1. — Thejjower  School  qf  Industry, 

§  170.     Branches  for  the  lower  school  of  industry  : 

Keruion,  the  German  and  French  languages,  gedcral  and  national  history, 
geography,  natural  historpr  and  philosophy',  mathematics  and  practical  arithmetic, 
geometric  design,  drawmg,  penmanship,  singing,  gymnastic  and  military 
exercises. 

The  Hoard  of  Education  may  introduce  other  branches,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governmental  Council. 

J  177.  The  lower  school  of  industry  divides  itself  into  three  classes,  each  of 
one  year' s  course  of  instruction.  A  general  plan  of  instruction  defines  the  classifi- 
cation and  extent  of  each  branch. 

2  1 78.  Scholars  shall  attend  all  lessons  and  branches,  with  the  exceptions  as 
J  173. 

2  179.  Fees  of  instruction  for  the  lower  school  of  industry  amount  to  thirty 
francs  per  year. 

2.-~The  Upper  School  qf  Industry, 

3  180.    The  upper  school  of  industry  teaches  the  following  branches  : 
Religion,  the  German,  French,  English,  Itolian  languages,  general  and  national 

history,  geography,  theoretical  applied  mathematics,  applied  mechanics,  geome- 
trical and  technical  design,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  chemistry  and 
applied  chemistry,  mercantile  branches,  free  drawing,  penmanship,  singing, 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises. 
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Tbe  Board  of  Education,  with  approral  of  the  GoremmeBtftl  Conndl;  inaj 
Introduce  other  branches,  if  the  obieet  of  the  school  Is  promoted  thereby. 

§  181.  The  upper  scnool  of  industry  has  three  courses  of  teaching,  tbefiift 
two  of  one  year  each,  the  third  a  8emi«anaual  course ;  however,  the  Govern* 
mental  Council  can  extend  tlie  latter  to  one  year.  Scholars,  after  entering  the 
school,  are  required  to  study  according  to  a  plan  of  lessons,  prepared  by  the 
rector  with  regard  to  their  future  vocation,  but  they  arc  not  required  to  study 
all  the  branches  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  school. 

§  182.  If  these  scholars  have,  in  following  the  plan  of  their  studies,  any 
leisure  hours,  they  shall  occupy  themselves  dunng  the  same  in  the  class-room, 
under  supervision  of  a  teacher.  The  expenses  resulting  from  this  supervision 
shall  \}e  defrayed  from  an  extra  credit  of  1,200  francs  per  year. 

{183.  Scholars  of  other  higher  schools,  and  other  auditors,  can  take  part  in 
the  lessons  of  the  upper  school  of  Industry,  under  the  restrictions  prescribed  by 
special  regulations,  and  shall  be  held  equal  to  the  scholars  in  discipline  and  in> 
struct  ion. 

{184.  The  fee  of  tuition  for  this  school  Is  thirty  francs  per  year;  auditors 
pay  five  francs,  semi-annually,  for  each  lesson  per  week.  Scholars  and  auditors 
attending  the  lessons  in  the  chemical  laboratory  must  pay  an  extra  contribution 
of  thirty  francs  towards  the  special  expenses  connected  with  the  experiments. 

0.— SEVERAL    BBQULATI0M8  POR    TBI  CAHTOHAL    SCHOOL. 

1. — Organitm  qf  the  School, 

{  185.  The  annual  eonrse  of  the  cantonal  school  commences  in  the  middle  of 
April  of  each  year.  The  close  of  the  final  course  should  be  at  a  period  when  the 
scnolars  passing  to  the  university,  or  the  polytechnic  school  of  Switserland,  may 
be  admitted  by  the  latter.  The  established  vacations  shall  be  of  ten  weeks,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  divide  them  for  the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  public  examination  takes  place  in  each  class  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year. 

{  186.  If  a  class  is  attended,  in  one  or  more  branches,  by  more  than  forty 
pupils,  (including  auditors,^  a  sub-di vision  must  generally  be  made ;  in  the 
nighcr  classes,  this  division  into  sections  may  take  place  whenever  there  arc  more 
than  twenty-five  pupils  in  a  class  of  language,  or  still  less  in  a  class  of  survey- 
ing or  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  etc.  The  Board  of  Education  decides  on  these 
points. 

2  187.  The  pupils  of  the  cantonal  schools  who  attend  the  classes  in  religion 
are  excused  from  attendance  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  catechumen. 

2  188.  Exercises  in  gymnastics  and  the  manual  of  arms  shall  take  place  for 
the  whole  cantonal  school.  The  Governmental  Council,  however,  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  this  rule  for  the  two  lower  classes. 

2  189.    All  means  of  instmction,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  the  cantonal  treasury. 

2. — RegtdatioM  Regarding  Scholars, 

2  190.  Admittance  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  cantonal  school  shall  be 
granted  to  children  of  not  below  twelve  years  of  age,  (i  54^)  and  exceptions 
shall  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  special  casts  only.  Moreover, 
each  pupil  must  bring  evidence  of  character  and  of  the  knowledge  required. 

2  191.  Every  scholar  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  six  francs,  (unless  he  has 
previously  been  admitted  into  another  cantonal  school. )  and  an  annual  contri- 
bution towards  the  collections  of  the  school  of  three  fraiics  for  the  upper  and  two 
francs  for  the  lower  sections.     (J  142.) 

2  192.  Scholars,  who  leave  the  school  after  the  annual  examinations  are 
entitled  x)  a  certificate,  (certificate  of  leave  or  of  maturity) ;  also  those  who  leave 
during  a  course  with  permission  of  the  eonvention  of  teachecs. 

3. — S^uUUumi  JSegardmg  Teaekert, 

2  193.  The  salary  of  teachers  of  the  eantooal  school-shall  be  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  lessons  per  week  given  by  them.  Their  definite  appointment  shall 
be  for  a  minimum  of  lessons,  and  they  are  not  entitled  tu  a  permanent  larger 
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wtlnjroT  pension  by  taij  Umpontj  iacicate.  All  teachers  are  obliged  to  ffi^o 
additional  lessons  (within  a  minimum  limit,  expressed  in  ibcir  commission, )  for  a 
oomsponding  increase  of  salary. 

{194.  A  temporary  engagement  generally  precedes  the  definite  appointment ; 
kMrercr,  a  teacher  who  has  been  temporanlj  engaged  daring  fifteen  yean 
acooires  the  privileges  of  H  313  and  314. 

i  \W.  The  salary  is  from  one  hvndred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per 
weekly  lesson ;  for  some  branches  of  the  higher  classes  it  may  reach  one  hundred 
and  seventy  francs,  as  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  nlary  of  military  instructors  Is  fixed  by  regulation. 

)  196.  One  half  of  all  fees  of  tuition  fall  into  the  cantonal  school  treasury, 
Aa  otVcT  half  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  les- 
lOM  mad  scholars.  The  fees  paid  by  auditors  are  divided  among  their  teachers  in 
pito|K>rtioa  to  tlie  number  of  lessons. 

{  197.  All  regular  teachers  of  the  cantonal  school  have  the  title  of  superior 
teacher,  (Oberlcbrer,)  and  teachers  of  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  their 
umropriate  title.  The  Board  of  Education  hia  power  to  bestow  the  title  of 
"Professor,"  as  a  distinction,  upoB  a  teachfcr  of  the  cantonal  school. 

4. — Conv€nium  and  JUctarote, 

2  108.  The  teachers  of  each  division  of  the  cantonal  school  form  the  conven- 
tion of  the  same.  The  duty  of  the  eonvention  is  to  deliberate  on  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school,  the  requirements  of  classes  of  scholars,  to  make  reports 
tttd  ksne  certificates,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  pedagogy. 
Thay  also  have  power  of  discipline  over  scholars,  and  decide,  as  for  as  they  have 
power,  all  cases  submitted  to  them  by  the  rector. 

}  199.  Each  of  the  two  divisions  is  presided  over  by  a  rector,  assisted  by  a 
prorcctor,  who  is  chairman  of  the  convention  of  the  lower  division.  Rector 
and  prorsctors  superintend  the  order  and  instruction  of  the  school,  and  report 
to  the  inspectors  ;  they  call  and  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers'  conven- 
tiOB,  control  the  pupils,  give  necessary  information  to  parents  or  guardians,  and 
emmte  the  resolutions  of  their  superior  authorities. 

f  290.  Rectors  and  prorectors  receive  extra  pav  for  their  services,  for  which 
end  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  credit  of  one  tnousand  francs  for  the  gymna* 
mm,  and  of  eighteen  hundred  francs  for  the  school  of  industry. 

{*401 .  The  rectors  are  elected  by  the  Governmental  Council,  the  pro-rectors  by 
the  Bocutl  of  Education,  from  the  teachers  of  each  school,  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
sod  can  re-elect  them.  Every  regular  teacher  is  obliged  to  accept  the  office,  if 
etocta^  for  ^e  same. 

5. — Regulatiofu  in  regard  to  Superintendence, 

{  202.  There  is  a  Committee  of  Inspection  of  nine  members  for  each  division  of 
tlia  cantonal  school.  Seven  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  approval  of  the  Governmental  Council ;  the  two  others  are  ex  officio 
rector,  and  prorcctor. 

i  203.  The  Committee  of  Inspection  shall  watch  over  the  execution  of  the 
rejnlations  and  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  referring  to  their  respective 
division,  and  over  matters  of  discipline  and  plan  of  instruction,  and  shall  report 
on  all  items  of  importance  or  upon  request  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

i  204.  The  superintendence  of  gymnaatic  and  military  practice  shall  belong  to 
a  tpecial  committee  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Bdncation,  with  approval  of  the  Governmental  Council ;  the  other  two  are  both 
rectors,  or,  in  case  of  absence,  the  prorectois.  The  duties  of  this  Committee  are 
the  same  as  in  I  203. 

{  205.  Special  regulations  define  the  competency  and  degrees  of  disciplinary 
punish  men  t  of  committee  of  inspection,  convent  of  teachers,  rector  and  prorector. 

}  20&.  A  steward  for  the  cantonal  school  and  an  attendant  for  the  officers  of 
the  school,  or  both  offices  combined  in  one  person,  shall  be  apx>oiatcd,  and  recciTe 
asoitabkpay. 
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in.<-»THE  YRrSRIV AST  SCHOOL. 
1. — Object  and  Organization, 

2  207.  A  veterinary  school  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  practiotl 
and  efficient  veterinary  surgeons. 

i  208.  All  branches  of  science  pertaining  to  this  profession,  and  the  sciences 
connected  tliercwith,  shall  be  taught  in  each  year ;  chiefly — 

i 

I. — NATURAL  SCIENCE,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMIBTRY,  BOTANY,  Z0OLO6T. 

//. — Pro/cational  Science,  Anatomy,  {Comparative^  Microscopic,  Surgical,  and Patk^ 
/wtc, )  Physiology,  Exterior,  Dietetic,  Traininp  <^  AnimaU^  Pathology  ami 
Therapeutics,  and  the  Theory  of  Surgical  Diseases,  Opcratums^  Obsteiriea, 
Shoeing,  Clinic,  Ambulatory  CliniCy  etc. 

i  200.  A  hospital  for  animals,  an  anatomy,  a  smithing  shop,  and  necessaty 
collections  arc  connected  with  the  school. 

g  210.  The  complete  course  embraces  six  semi-annual  terms,  upon  irhich  the 
order  of  lessons  has  been  properly  divided.  The  regular  admittance  of  scholars 
takes  place  at  the  com  lu  en  cement  of  the  summer  term.  A  public  examination  is 
held  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year. 

2.-'Dvties  of  the  Scholars. 

2  211.  Each  scholar  or  auditor  shall  register  his  name  before  being  admitted 
to  the  instructions  of  the  school.  Regular  pupils  shall  participate  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  programme ;  auditors  may  modify  their  plan  with  consent  of  the  rector. 

J  212.  Scholars  applying  for  admittance  must  be  siitcen  years  of  age,  and 
present  good  testimonials ;  if  from  the  canton,  they  shall  generally  be  registered 
as  regular  pupils,  subject  to  examination  in  tue  branches  of  knowledge  taught  ia 
secondary  schools. 

J  213.*  Every  scholar  and  auditor  (except  2  214,)  shall  pay  a  foe  of  registration 
of  twelve  francs,  and  a  fee  of  tuition  at  tne  commencement  of  each  seDU-annnal 
course  of  twenty  francs,  (including  the  contribution  for  collections.)  The  rQ^s* 
tration  fee  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tuition  fee  fall  into  the  school  treasury ;  this 
balance  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  Isssons. . 

2  214.  Pupils  of  the  veterinary  school,  who  are  qualified,  may  attend  kssons 
at  the  upper  school  of  industry  or  lectures  at  the  university,  subject  to  rules  et* 
tablished  in  the  interest  of  good  order,  and  with  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
Inspection ;  for  this  they  pay  the  usual  fee.  The  same  privilege  is  granted  to  tb9 
students  of  these  schools,  with  reference  to  lectures  in  the  veterinary  school. 

3. — Teachers. 

2  215.  The  instructions  arc  given  by  two  regular  teachers  and  one  assistant. 
One  of  the  regular  teachers  attends  to  the  hospital  of  animals  and  its  clinic,  to 
instructions  in  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  the  other  to  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Each  of  them  is  engaged  for  from  eighteen  to  .twenty  lessons  per  week, 

2  216.  The  teacher  of  anatomy  shall  have  an  assistant  dissector,  and  for  the 
clinic,  also,  an  assistant  shall  be  engaged  ;  the  appointments  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection,  on  request  of  the  teacher. 

2  217.    A  director  is  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  the  veterinaiy 
sehool ;  particularly  he  shall  see  tliat  the  order  of  instruction  is  carried  out,  and 
that  the  scholars  conduct  themselves  with  propriety  in  and  out  of  school.    The 
director  presides  over  »hc  meetings  of  the  teachers.    lie  is  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  may  be  re-elected. 

2  218.    The  teacher  of  clinic  receives  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  fVancS, 
a  residence  and  garden ;  the  other  teachers  receive  two  thousand  four  hundrcdiVancs 
per  year.    Assistants  shall  receive  remuneration  according  to  the  number  of  • 
lessons,  for  which  purpose  a  credit  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  francs  is 
granted. 

For  the  assistant  director  and  the  assistant  in  the  clinic,  one  thousand  fhincB 
per  year  arc  at  the  disposal  of  the  board ;  the  latter  must  have  a  room  in  the 
establishment. 
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For  otber  expenditures,  servant,  nursing  of  sick  animalfl,  material,  and  means 
of  instruction,  etc.,  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs  is  placed 
to  tbe  credit  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

{  219.  From  the  stamp  duties,  (  VUhachein  Stempely )  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
ftuics  flows  into  the  treasury  for  the  reterinaiy  school  ,*  all  other  receipts  are  from 
tbe  treasury  of  the  State. 

4. — Committee  cf  Inepeetum, 

{  220.  The  superintendence  of  the  institution  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
fire  members,  which  attends  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  the 
resolutions  from  the  Board  of  Education,  relating  to  the  veterinary  school,  aqd 
si^rvises  the  progress  of  instruction,  the  labor  of  the  teachers,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  scholars.  On  all  important  matters,  they  make  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  after  consultation  with  the  teachers,  or  on  receiving  their  written 
opinion. 

IT. — TBACHEBS'  SEMINAItY. 
1 . — Object  and  Organization. 

J  221.    The  seminary  has  been  established  to  train  efficient  teachers  for  the 

Sopular  schools  of  the  canton,  to  enable  young  men  to  become  familiar  with  the 
uties,  the  organization,  and  wants  of  a  good  public  school. 

2  222.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  seminary  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age, 
in  good  heallhj  and  without  bodilv  deformity ;  moreover,  they  should  present 
favorable  certihcates  in  regard  to  tneir  moral  conduct,  and  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence as  to  their  attainments  in  the  third  course  of  a  secondarv  school,  namely : 
in  biblical  history,  German  language,  French  language,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
history,  and  geography;  natural  history,  singing,  drawing,  penmanship.  At 
.first,  scholars  are  admitted  for  three  months  of  trial,  after  which  the  permanent 
ftdmittance  is  granted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers. 

{  223.  The  number  of  new  pupils  to  be  received  from  the  canton  every  year  is 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  total  number  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  gratuitous  instruction  shall  be  given  them.  Pupils  from  other  parts, 
who  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  may  attend  the  course  on 
payment  of  sixty  francs  per  year,  half  of  which  for  the  treasury  of  the  seminary, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  lessons. 

{  224.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  is  four  years.  The  distribu- 
tion and  degrees  of  the  different  branches  of  instruction  is  defined  by  the  plan  of 
lessons.  The  course  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  first  semi-annual  term  of  the 
fourth  year,  aod  the  remainder  of  that  )'ear  be  employed  in  a  general  recapitulation, 
with  practice  in  teaching.  The  Board  of  Education  may  assign  some  of  the  stu- 
dents to  assist  teachers  in  their  school.  Eight  weeks  of  vacation  during  the  year 
are  determined  by  the  inspection. 

i  225.  The  course  at  the  seminary  includes  the  following  brnncbcs  :  Religious 
and  moral  instruction,  pedagogy,  the  German  and  Fi*encli  language,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  music,  f violin  and  piano,)  i)enman- 
ship,  drawing,  gymnastic  and  military  exercise,  gardening  and  farm  work.  All 
branches  are  obligatory,  except  music  on  the  piano. 

i  226.  All  instructions  shall  be  given  with  a  view  to  the  future  profession  of 
the  student^and  the  special  object  and  organization  of  popular  schools.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is  fully 
understood  and  digested,  and  the  pupil  practised  in  a  proper  treatment  and 
application  of  the  same  *,  for  this  practical  end  the  lessons  in  pedagogy  also  should 
be  givep. 

i  227.  In  order  to  institute  experiments  in  teaching,  a  practice  school  is  con- 
nected with  the  seminary,  which,  in  organization  and  object,  should  be  a  model 
primary  school. 

i  228.  There  is  a  boarding-house  in  the  seminary  ;  but  pupils  are  not  required 
to  live  in  it :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at  liberty  to  find  accommodation  elsewhere, 
provided  it  be  in  a  respectable  family. 
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The  payment  for  board  is  two  hundred  and  fortj  francs  per  year  for  citiiens  of 
the  canton,  and  four  hundred  francs  for  those  from  other  cantons,  for  which  thej 
receive  board,  lodging,  washing,  light,  and  medical  attendance. 
^  {  229.  To  aid  students  of  limited  means,  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  credit 
of  nine  thousand  francs,  from  which  board  at  the  convent,  total  or  partial,  or  a 
sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  francs,  can  be  granted  to  those  who  prove  abilitj, 
industry,  and  good  deportment.  Free  scholarships  and  stipends  are  given  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  upon  recommendation  of  the  teachers. 
■  {  230.  Each  student  receives,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  a  certificate  of  admission 
to  the  final  examination,  and  the  Board  of  Education  decides  the  question  of 
admittance. 

Pupils  withdrawing  from  the  seminary,  who  do  not  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  profession  of  teaching,  or  who  quit  the  same  within  two  years  after  they 
leave  the  seminary,  shall  pay  the  amounts  fixed  at  in  J^  223  and  228  for  citizens 
of  other  cantons,  and  refund  all  stipends  received ;  under  special  circumstances, 
the  Board  of  Education  can  relieve  them  of  this  duty. 

2. — Teaeheri. 

2  231.  The  body  of  teachers  of  a  seminary  consists  of  one  director  and  one 
assistant,  the  necessary  number  of  teachers  for  the  several  branches,  and  the 
teacher  of  the  practice  school. 

2  232.  The  director  has  the  immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
seminary  and  the  practice  school ;  he  attends  to  the  pedagogy  and  method  of 
instruction,  and  supervises  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  the  studies  and  conduct  of 
the  pupils,  and  exhorts  them  to  piety  and  attendance  at  public  worship  ;  he  gives 
instruction  in  each  class  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  per  week,  and  calls  and 
presides  over  the  convention  of  teachers. 

In  cases  of  absence  or  sickness  of  the  director,  a  deputy  is  appointed  from  the 
regular  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

2  233.  The  director  also  superintends  the  boarding-house,  and  regulates  the 
order  of  the  same ;  renders  to  the  Board  of  Education  an  account  of  its  expenses 
of  the  past  year,  and  the  proposed  expenditure  made  by  the  Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion for  the  next  year.  In  the  administration  of  the  economy  of  the  boarding- 
house,  he  shall  have  the  aid  of  an  assistant. 

J  234.  The  director  receives  an  annual  pay  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  and  board,  residence,  fuel,  light,  and  washing 
for  himself  and  family,  and  the  assistant,  who,  besides,  has  a  fixed  remuneration. 

2  235.  All  teaclici*s,  inclusive  of  the  practice  school,  shall  give  the  instructions 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  lessons  and  tlie  special  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  They  assist  the  director  in  the  supervision  of  the  pupils,  and  advise 
with  him  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction,  certificates  to  pupils,  their 
admittance  and  promotion,  recommendations  for  free  scholarships  and  stipends, 
and  on  disciplinary  measures. 

i  236.  A  total  credit  of  sixteen  thousand  francs  is  accorded  for  the  salaries  of 
these  teachci*s,  from  which  the  Board  of  Education  pays  an  annual  amount  to  each, 
in  proportion  to  their  work ;  yet  a  teacher  shall  not  be  employed  in  teaching  for 
more  than  twenty-eight  hours  (icr  week.  For  official  duties  outside  of  the  aemi- 
nary,  director  or  teachers  receive  six  francs  per  day. 

i  237.  The  director  of  the  seminary  is  elected  by  the  Governmental  Council, 
upon  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  other  teachers  arc  elected  by  the 
latter;  also  the  assistant,  on  proposition  of  the  director.  The  a{)i)cinta:ient8, 
except  that  of  the  assistant  and  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  shall  be  for  life ;  but, 
generally  a  trial  term  of  two  years  precedes  the  definite  apiK>intment.  The  teacher 
of  religion  must  be  a  member  of  the  ministry  of  the  canton. 

i  238.  For  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  library  and  collections,  for 
purchase  of  means  of  instruction  in  the  seminary  or  the  practice  school,  the  gym- 
nastic course,  etc.,  the  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs  shali  be 
set  aside. 

3.— Committee  qf  Inipection. 

{  239.  The  Board  of  Education  attends  to  the  supervision  of  the  seminary  and 
practice  school,  by  a  special  committee  of  eeren  members,  which  molcc  regular 
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Tisltations  and  superintend  the  work  of  director  and  teachers,  and  the  progress  of 
the  students ;  thej  advise  on  all  plans  of  instruction^  and  return  all  reports  of  the 
director  or  teachers,  and  the  recommendations  for  stipends  or  i^  scholarships  to 
ttkt  Board  of  Education. 

The  director  is  an  advisory  member  of  this  committee,  and  the  other  teachers 
also  may  be  called  to  be  present  in  their  meetings ;  they  shall  not  be  present  at 
deliberations  concerning  their  person. 

T. — AGRICULTURAL  8CQ00L. 

2  240.  An  agricultural  school  has  been  established  with  the  object  of  training 
theoretical  and  practical  farmers.  Connected  with  this  school  is  a  farm  for  prac- 
tical cultivation.  This  institute  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agricul- 
tural commission,  and  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  latter, 
however,  gives  annual  information  to  the  fioard  of  Education  of  the  plan  and 
condition  of  the  school,  and  the  Board  of  Education  may^  at  any  time,  inspect  the 
same,  and  submit  any  proposition  or  observation  to  the  Interior  Department. 

The  teachers  of  the  agricultural  school  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  by  whom  they  may  be  examined  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  abilities. 

B. — ^LIBBARUS  Aim  00LLICTI0N8. 

2  241 .  Professors  and  teachers,  students  and  pupils  of  superior  schools  have 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  and  the  use  of  the  cantonal  library,  upon  conditions 
defined  by  the  regulations.  The  State  appropriates  for  the  library  the  annual 
sum  of  five  thousand  francs. 

{  242.  For  the  management  and  increase  of  collections  of  art,  natural  and 
medical  collections,  as : 

The  arclislogic  museum, 
j  The  soologic  museum, 

c)  The  collection  of  minerals, 

d)  The  collection  of  geognostic  and  petrifactionSy 
^c)  The  physical, 

f)  Chemical^ 

g)  Anatomic, 
h)  Obstetric, 
^i)  Surgical, 
*k)  Pharmaceutic. 
^1)  Mercantile  cabinets,  and 
*m)  The  botanic  garden, 
"^he  annual  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  francs  is  appropriated  to  the  credit  of  the 

Board  of  Education. 

C. — BTIPEKDB. 

{  243.  To  aid  young  citizens  of  the  canton,  of  talent,  industry,  and  moral 
deportment,  in  obtaining  a  superior  artistic,  technical,  or  professional  education, 
for  which  they  have  not  the  pecuniary  means,  the  annual  amount  of  twelve 
thousand  francs  is  to  be  appropriated  from  the  State  budget,  besides  the  sums 
provided  by  §?  229  and  275. 

This  amount  includes  the  annual  contribution  ft-om  the  city  of  Zurich,  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  francs,  to  be  bestowed  on  students  of  theology. 

The  annual  sum  of  five  thousand  francs  is  to  be  appropriated  in  aiding  poor 
students  at  the  gymnasium.  The  Board  of  Education,  on  recommendation  of  the 
District  School  Committees,  shall  distribute  these  stipends. 

2  244.  The  above  sum  of  twelve  thousand  francs  shall  be  used  in  this  manner : 
Three  hundred  francs  as  remuneration  for  the  inspector  of  stipends  of  the  univer* 
sity ;  two  thousand  seven  hundred  francs  for  students  from  the  canton  visiting 
foreign  universities,  and  the  remainder  as  stipends  for  students  of  the  cantonal  or 
any  other  university  of  equal  rank  in  Switzerland. 

2  245.  Stipends  are  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  advice  of  all 
inspectors ;  they  amount  to  sums  of  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  francs,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  each  cnse. 
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i  246.  Horeorer,  the  Board  of  Education  bas  power  to  grant,  at  the  highest, 
four  stipends  to  scholars  of  each  of  the  four  faculties  of  the  university ;  fifteen 
stipends  to  pupils  of  the  cantonal  school ;  two  stipends  to  pupils  of  the  veterinary 
school.  They  can  also  grant  free  tuition  to  ten  pupils  of  the  lower  gymnasiom  or 
of  the  lower  school  of  industry. 

2  247.  Stii)cndiarics  shall  not  pay  any  fees  of  registration  at  the  different  can- 
tonal schools,  and  no  contributions  towards  the  museums. 

Assistant  surgeons  of  the  medical  or  surgical  divisions  of  the  cantonal  hospital 
shall  give  a  free  attendance  to  stipendiaries  asking  for  their  professional  advice. 

§  248.    All  stipends  are  granted  for  one  year,  and  must  be  renewed  annually. 

2  249.  The  immediate  supervision  of  students  receiving  stipends  at  cantonal 
schools  is  vested  in  a  teacher  of  the  university,  the  rector  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
rector  of  the  school  of  industry,  or  the  director  of  the  veterinary  school,  respectively, 
end  in  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  those  at  foreign  schools.  The  inspec- 
tor of  stipendiaries  at  the  university  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 

§  250.  All  the  officers  mentioned  in  }  249  report  on  t^heir  charges  to  the  Board 
of  Education  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  or  whenever  they  deem  necessary ; 
and  they  shall  attend  to  all  instructions  given  in  behalf  of  such  students. 

2  251.  The  cantonal  school  administrator  pays  the  stipends  quarterly,  on  a 
written  order  from  the  proper  inspector. 

II. — SPSCIAL  LAWS    RSOARDINO   SCHOOLS  OF    TDB  0ITIJE8  OF   ZURICH  AND 

WINTERTDUR. 

i  252.  Where  special  laws  do  not  interfere,  the  general  legislation  preceding 
applies  to  school  matters  in  the  cities  of  Zurich  and  Winterthur. 

a. — Special  conditions  of  the  City  qf  Zurich. 

i  253.  The  city  of  Zurich  forms  a  school  district  and  a  school  commnne.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  is  President  of  the  same. 

g  254.  The  superintendence  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  shall  be  exercised 
by  a  city  School  Committee,  under  direction  of  the  District  Committee,  which 
are  elected  by  the  school  commune,  (also  their  President  from  the  members,)  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  the  term  of  one-half  of  the  members  expiring  ev^ery  two 
years.    Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary  are  also  elected  by  the  school  commune. 

i  255.  The  School  Committee  can  divide  itself  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of 
more  special  inspection  of  the  various  classes  of  schools. 

i  256.  A  certain  number  of  members  of  the  school  commune  shall  be  elected 
by  the  latter  to  constitute  a  board  of  advisers  to  the  School  Committee,  forming 
thus  the  general  committee ;  they  shall  also  elect  the  teachers  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  school  fund.  The  safe  keeping  of  titles,  investment  of  capital,  etc., 
of  the  school  fund,  may  be  entrusted  by  the  school  commune  to  the  central  admin- 
istration of  the  city. 

§  257.  The  compensation  of  school  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  special  regulations, 
with  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  258.  All  schools  obligatory  to  parochial  communes,  by  the  present  system, 
shall  also  be  established  in  the  dty  of  Zurich.  Other  schools,  not  include  in 
this  system,  shall  be  established  only  with  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

{  259.  No  deviations  from  the  genend  regulations  for  schools  of  the  city  shall 
be  i)ermitted,  unless  by  special  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

1  260.  The  general  School  Committee  shall  elect  the  teachers  from  the  candi- 
dates examined  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  subordinate  teachers 
can  be  selected  by  the  city  School  Committee.  AH  elections  must  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education, 

2  261 .  Special  reflations  shall  be  issued  in  regard  to  the  position  of  teachers 
in  the  School  Committee,  the  formation  of  a  teachers'  convention,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  same. 

The  School  Committee  shall  advise  with  the  teachers  on  general  matters  of 
schools  and  education,  or  request  the  opinion  of  the  teachers*  conviention,  eithsr 
in  writing  or  by  their  deputies. 
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b.-^-l^ftedal  CondUiofu  qfthe  City  qf  Winterthur. 

{  262.  The  city  of  Winterthur  forms  a  school  district  and  a  school  commuiie. 
TIm  mayor  of  the  city  shall  be  President  of  the  same. 

j}  263.  All  schools,  as  defined  by  the  present  system,  shall  be  established  in  the 
city  of  Winterthur,  and  no  other  schools  can  be  organized  without  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

J  264.    The  school  commune  of  Winterthur  shall  have  the  right — 

1.  To  administer  the  school  fund,  viz :  The  safe  keeping  of  titles,  invcstrocnt  of 
capital,  and  collection  of  interest,  through  the  central  administration  of  the  city. 

2.  To  appoint  the  President  of  the  city  school  Committee. 

3.  To  limit  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  School  Committee  to  a  certain  number  of 
teachers. 

{  265.  The  representation  of  teachers  in  the  School  Committee,  the  formation 
of  A  teachers'  conrention.  time  and  meeting  of  the  same,  shall  be  regulated  with 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  School  Committee  shall  advise  with  the 
teachers  on  all  general  matters  of  schools  or  education,  and  solicit  the  opinion  of 
the  tcEkchers'  convention,  which  the  latter  delivers  in  writing,  or  by  the  mouth  of 
two  deputies. 

1  266.  No  deviations  from  the  general  laws  on  education  shall  be  permitted 
without  special  permit  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

III. — PUBLIC  SCnOOLS  NOT   PART  OP  THIS  SYSTEM. 

}  267.  Whenever  communes  or  corporations  desire  to  establish  other  schools 
than  those  provided  for  in  this  system,  from  public  or  private  means,  for  which 
the  aid  of  the  State  or  the  commune  is  asked,  tbey  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  examines  and  approves  the  plan  of  instruction  of  sudi 
school. 

Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  District  School  Committee  of  the  engagement  of 
teachers  at  these  schools,  that  they  may  report  the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  inquiry  into  their  qualification. 

2  268.  All  schools  of  this  kind  are  under  official  control,  and  this  supervision 
shall  be  regulated  by  special  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

IV. — PUVATB    INSTRUCTION. 

{  269.    Private  teaching  shall  be  permitted  within  the  following  limits : 

1  270.  The  establishment  of  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  including  schools  for 
orphans,  Sunday  and  infant  schools,  etc.,  shall  require  the  ai>proval  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  will  be  preceded  by  an  inquiry  into  the  plan  and  organization 
of  the  school. 

2  271.  Institutions  which  are  in  place  of  popular  schools  must  give  an 
adequate  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

2  272.  Special  laws  shall  regulate  the  supervision  of  these  schools,  and  the 
rendering  of  annual  reports  as  by  2  268.  The  Board  of  Education  has  power  to 
suspend  private  institutions,  or  interdict  teaching  to  private  teachers,  if  want  of 
order  or  qualification  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

2  273.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  grant  aid  to  schools 
established  for  the  more  general  public  interest,  in  proportion  to  their  importance, 
and  to  assist  enterprises  of  communes  or  corporations  (2  267)  for  the  promotion 
of  the  education  of  young  boys  and  girls  after  they  leave  the  popular  schools. 

PART  in.— or  TBACHBRS. 
I.— As  iKDrvxDUALS.  1.— Educatlon  of  Teacben. 

a. — Edueaiion  in  the  Jkaeheri^  Seminary, 
2  274.    Teachers  of  popular  schools  are  educated  at  the  seminary.    2f  ^21,  239. 

h, — Education  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

2  275.  An  annual  amount  of  three  thousand  francs  shall  be  appropriated 
towards  the  education  of  secondary  teachers,  from  which  the  Board  of  Education 
can  grant  stipends  to  young  men  of  ability  and  pedagogic  education.    Those 
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who  receive  a  stipend  maj  select  the  superior  school  at  which  thej  will  pome 
their  stadies,  witli  approval  of  the  Board  of  fidacation. 

2. — ADMITTANCS  INTO  TUB  PBOFEBBION. 
A. — IXAMIVATION. 

{  276.  Whoever  wants  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession  of  primary  or 
secondary  teacher,  or  to  receive  an  '*  unconditional  certificate  of  quiUification/' 
mast  pass  satisfactorily  an  examination  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  before 
a  committee  of  examination.  The  regular  examinations  talce  place  in  the  spring. 
In  special  cases  the  Board  of  Education  can  appoint  an  extraordinary  ex- 
amination. 

According  to  the  result  of  the  examination,  the  candidate  receives  a  certificate 
of  ''  capable,"  or  *'  conditionally  capable,"  or  he  is  returned  without  certificate. 
The  certificate  of  '*  conditional!  v  capable"  obliges  the  possessor  to  present  him- 
self again  for  examination  within  the  next  four  years,  when  he  will  either  receive 
the  qualification  of  "  capable,"  or  be  rejected  ;  he  may  attend  ag^n  the  course  in 
the  last  part  of  the  fourth  year,  at  the  seminary,  within  the  time  specified 
above. 

B. — XLECTION  OF  TEACHEB8. 

a, — Election  of  Primary  Teachers. 

I, ^Preceding  the  Election, 

2  2*77.  The  Boord  of  Education  immediately  fills,  temporarily,  all  vacant 
teacherships.  The  Communal  School  Committee,  four  weeks  after  the  vacancy 
occurred,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  commune,  to  decide 
whether  the  temporary  appointment  shall  continue  or  a  definite  engagement 
take  place ;  if  the  latter,  whether  they  shall  call  a  qualified  teacher  or  open  com- 
petition for  the  place.  If  they  conclude  to  extend  a  call,  the  Committee  proposes 
a  candidate,  and  one  week  afterwards  they  proceed  with  the  election. 

2. — Manner  of  Extending  a  Call. 

1  278.  If  the  meeting  have  decided  to  call  a  teacher  for  the  vacant  position, 
the  Committee  shall  proceed  with  the  election ;  however,  the  meeting  can  also 
resolve  to  reconsider  the  previous  resolution,  and  to  refer  the  question  of  a  call 
back  to  the  Committee.  In  this  case,  the  meeting  may  double  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Committee  for  this  act  by  immediate  election,  and,  in  order  to 
afford  time  for  deliberation,  and  to  receive  the  advice  of  the  superior  authorities, 
the  final  election  shall  take  place  within  four  weeks  afterwards. 

2  279.  If  a  call  has  been  made,  and  the  candidate  does  not  accept  the  position, 
the  commune  proceeds  to  another  election  within  the  next  four  weeks. 

3. — Notice  qf   Vacancy, 

J  280.  If  the  commune  resolved  to  give  public  notice  of  the  vacancy,  the 
School  Committee  shall  issue  such  notice,  fixing  a  time  of  at  least  two  weeks  for 
receiving  applications.  A  trial  lesson  may  be  required  of  each  applicant,  in  the 
presence  of  the  School  Committee,  and  the  result  be  laid  before  the  commune^ 
with  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 

2  281.  On  the  second  or  third  Sunday  after  the  trial  lessons,  the  Committee 
shall  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  commune,  to  lay  before  the  same  a  list  of 
applicants  and  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  tnem. 

i  282.  The  commune  shall  then  decide  on  the  definite  enffagement  of  a 
teacher,  or  the  continuation  of  the  provisional  teacher,  and,  if  the  former,  pro- 
ceed to  the  election.  They  may  also  resolve  to  have  other  trial  lessons,  in  which 
case  the  final  election  shall  take  place  two  weeks  afterwards. 

4. — Temporary  Engagement, 

2  283.  If  the  commune  decides  in  favor  of  continuing  the  temporary  engage- 
ment, they  shall  be  obliged  to  fill  the  position  permanently  within  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  vacancy.  Exceptions  from  this  mie 
shall  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  extraordinary  cases  only. 
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{  284.  Anj  member  of  the  profeMloii  of  teachers,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
who  has  a  practical  experience  in  teaching  of  at  least  two  years,  and  is  provided 
with  an  unconditional  certificate  of  ability,  can  be  elected  a  teacher  of  a  primary 
school. 

6. — Mode  of  SUetioH  and  Oot^rmation, 

{  285.  Elections  are  always  by  secret  ballot.  The  proceedings  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Governmental  Council,  who  transmits  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  confirmation. 

2  286.  If  the  legality  of  an  election  is  disputed,  a  recourse  must  be  had 
without  failure  to  the  Governmental  Council  within  the  period  of  four  days ;  o 
reply  shall  be  given  within  the  same  time,  and  the  acts  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  period,  as  per  2  283,  is  suspended  until  the  matter  has  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

2  287.  If  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  an  election  should  fall  on  a  church  com- 
munion or  festival,  it  shall  be  postponed  to  the  following  Sunday. 

b, — Election  qf  Secondary  Teachcrt, 

2  288.  The  election  of  a  secondary  teacher  shall  be  preceded  by  public  notice 
of  vacancy  on  the  part  of  the  Secondary  School  Committee,  which,  for  all  duties 
pertaining  to  the  election,  shall  be  increased  to  twofold  its  number  by  addition  of 
representatives  from  the  parochial  school  communes.  Applicants  may  reside 
outside  of  the  canton  of  Zurich. 

2  289.  If  the  committee  prefer  the  temporary  engagement  of  a  teacher  to  a 
definite  election,  they  must  apply  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  will  make  a 
provisional  appointment.  Provisional  teachers  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  permanent 
ofllcials,  and  the  temporary  appointment  cannot  proceed  beyond  two  years. 
Assistant  teachers  for  secondary  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

c. — Election  of  Teachers  at  Superior  SehooU. 

2  290.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  vacancies  at  the  superior  cantonal 
•chools,  for  the  purpose  of  free  competition.  However,  the  Committee  of  Elec- 
tion (see  i  292)  has  power  to  extend  a  call,  instead  of  proceeding  to  an  election. 

2  291 .  Applicants  for  teachers  at  the  cantonal  school,  the  veterinary  school, 
and  the  teachers'  seminary,  shall  give  a  trial  lesson,  and  submit  to  being  ex- 
amined, unless  there  is  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  capacity. 

2  292.  The  Board  of  Education,  with  two  members  from  the  commission  of 
in8|)ection  of  the  particular  school,  form  the  Committee  of  Education,  and  shall 
have  power  to  fill  vacant  positions  at  the  cantonal  and  the  veterinary  schools,  and 
the  teachers'  seminary^  either  definitely  or  temporarily.  The  members  from 
commissions  of  inspection  have  the  same  vote  as  those  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

2  293.  The  election  of  professors  of  the  university  is  prescribed  by  special 
regulations,  H  128  to  132. 

in. — SUBSEQUENT  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

2  294.  Teachers,  chapters,  and  conferences  regulate  the  subsequent  studies  of 
teachers,  by  regulations  on  order  and  organixation  of  the  same,  as  specified 
hereafter. 

2  295.  The  Board  of  Education  offers  annually  a  prixe  question  for  all  popu- 
lar teachers  and  candidates.  The  prices  are  from  twenty  to  sixty  francs,  and  a 
credit  of  three  hundred  francs  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

IV. — PRITILEOES  AND  DUTIES  OF  TSACHSBl. 

2  296.  All  teachers  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  unless  otherwise  appointed  by 
law,  hold  their  positions  during  life. 

2  297.  Every  teacher  who  accepts  any  other  public  office  or  employment, 
except  that  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Switzerland,  of  the  Govern- 
mental Council,  of  a  jury,  of  a  Committee  on  Election,  or  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  and  every  teacher  who  accepts  an  agency,  etc.,  must  obtain  the  permis- 
mission  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  resign  his  position.  A  consent  given  may 
be  withdrawn,  if  the  school  suffers  by  Uie  additional  duties. 
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2  298.  Any  other  emplojment  not  tnitable  for  the  position  of  a  teacher,  or 
any  other  duties  taxing  the  teacher's  lime  to  the  injury  of  the  school,  shall  be 
prohibited. 

2  299.  Teachers  of  general  public  schools  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  their 
School  Committee  for  any  intermission,  and  always  give  them  information  of  any 
reflcular  suspension  of  school.  They  shall  also  communicate  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee their  observations  on  special  wants  of  thejschool,  and  direct  all  complaints 
to  them. 

y. — ECONOMICAL   CONDITION  OF   TKACUBRS. 

A.— PRIMART  TEACHKBS. 

2  300,    Teachers  at  primary  schools  are  classed  as  follows  : 
'a)  Engaged  definitely  for  life  by  the  communes. 
b)  Provisionally  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
^c)  Assistants  appointed  in  case  of  sickness,  etc.,  of  the  regular  teacher. 
301.    The  legal  income  of  teachers  is — 

(a)  For  a  teacher  engaged  definitely  from  the  commune: 

1.  Two  hundred  francs  yearly  salary,  a  free  dwelling,  garden  land,  a  certain 
quantity  of  wood,  or,  in  place  of  the  latter  items,  a  suitable  remuneration. 

2.  Three  francs  per  year  as  fees  of  tuition  from  each  pupil  of  the  day  school, 
and  one  and  a  half  francs  from  each  pupil  of  the  repetition  school,  etc. 

3.  An  annual  contribution  from  the  State,  to  complete  the  salary,  (as  per  1)  of 
teachers  of  four  years'  service  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  of  those  of 
above  four  years'  service  to  seven  hundred  francs ;  and  for  definitely  engaged 
teachers  of  twelve  years  service,  further  additions  of  one  hundred  francs  fbr  the 
thirteenth  to  eighU^nth  year  of  service;  of  two  hundred  francs  for  nineteen  to 
twenty-four  years  of  service,  and  of  three  hundred  francs  after  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  service ;  the  years  of  service  to  date,  from  the  first  employment  ai 
teacher  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  not  counting  any  intermission  except  when  they 
were  the  result  of  the  teacher's  conduct,  upon  which  point  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  decide. 

(b)  For  an  assistant  teacher,  ten  francs  per  week,  not  excluding  vacations,  t<^ 
be  paid  by  the  teacher. 

2  302.  The  commune  shall  fUmish  the  fhel  necessary  for  the  school-rooms  and 
keep  in  repair  the  school-house  and  teacher's  residence. 

2  303.  Salary  and  fees  of  tuition  shall  bo  paid  the  teacher  quarterly  by  the 
school  administrators. 

Additions,  as  2  301  (a)  3,  are  fixed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
paid  quarterly  also. 

2  304.  If  the  regular  income  of  teachers  should  exceed  the  amounts,  2  301.  no 
deduction  shall  be  made.  The  communes  may  grant  additional  amounts  to  tbdf 
teachers. 

B. — BBCONDART  TEACHERS. 

305'    The  income  of  secondary  teachers  shall  consist  of— 

[a)  An  annual  salary  of  at  least  one  thousand  two  hundred  francs,  payable 
quarterly  by  the  secondary  school  administrator. 

h)  One-third  part  of  all  fees  of  tnition,  (2  120.) 

^c)  A  free  residence,  garden-land,  etc.,  as  2  302. 

d)  Additional  pay  from  the  State  of  one  hundred  francs  after  seven  to  twelve 
rears  of  service ;  of  two  hundred  flrancs  after  thirteen  to  eighteen  years ;  of  three 
hundred  francs  after  nineteen  to  twenty-four  years,  and  of  four  hundred  fnncs 
after  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  service,  for  teachers  definitely  engaged,  (2  301.) 

Assistant  teachers  shall  receive  at  least  eight  hundred  francs  per  annum,  or 
more,  in  proportion  to  their  serviees,  (2  304.) 

c. — Teachers  qf  Superior  Schools, 
2  306.    The  salary  of  teachers  of  superior  schools  is  fixed  by  law,  2  136,  etc. 

d, — OenereA  ReguUUiona. 

'  2  307.  If  teachers,  daring  a  temporary  illness,  need  an  assistant,  the  Stater 
grants  them  an  additional  pay,  a  part  or  the  entire  amount  of  the  aasistaat'f 
remuneration. 
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{  808.  The  family  of  a  deceased  teicher  fthall  continne  to  reccire  the  salary  or 
amount  of  pension  for  six  months  from  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  State  i>ay8 
his  temporary  sacceasor  daring  that  time. 

J  309.    All  teachers  of  popular  and  superior  schools  are  exempt  from  senrice  as 
firemen,  watchmen,  etc. 

{  310.    All  public  teachers  of  popular  schools  shall  be  members  of  the  teachers' 
issodatSon  for  widows  and  orposins ;  the  same  with  regard  to  teachers  of  supe- 
rior schools,  as  soon  as  a  similar  fund  will  be  established  for  their  widows  and' 
otphans. 

TI. — RESIGNATION  AND  WITHDRAWAL. 

a, —  WUhdraw<U  qfa  Teacher. 

{311.  Every  teacher  who  wants  to  withdraw  from  his  engagement  in  any 
school,  shall  present  his  petition  to  the  Board  of  Education.  A  withdrawal  gen- 
erally should  take  place  at  the  close  of  a  winter's  or  summer's  course,  four  weeks 
before  its  taking  effect. 

I  312.  Teachers  who  want  to  withdraw  from  the  profession,  shall  be  struck 
from  the  list  of  teachers,  unless  they  resume  their  vocation  within  the  space  of 
tlttee  yean,  when  they  shall  generally  pass  a  new  examination. 

b, — Penmaiming  <^  a  Teacher, 

I  313.    Teachers  who,  after  thirty  years  of  service,  desire  to  be  pensioned,  for ' 
reasons  of  age  or  health,  shall  receive,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
from  the  State,  an  annual  pension  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one-half  of  their  former 
fixed  salary.    The  Board  of  Education  may  also  pension  a  teacher  without  his 
petition. 

{  314.  Teachers,  also,  who,  from  other  causes  not  of  their  own  fault,  are 
unable  to  attend  to  teaching  any  longer,  shall  receive  a  pension  of  the  same  amount 
as  in  {  313,  if  the  Board  of  Education  resolves  upon  their  pensioning  ;  or  a  total 
sum  to  be  fixed  specially,  according  to  circumstances,  if  their  petition  for  with- 
drawal is  offered  by  them. 

H.— As  OOBFOBATZOVB. 

a. — Chapters  and  Cor^ferences, 

I  315. — ^The  teachers  of  a  district  and  the  candidates  for  teacherships  of  primary 
aud  secondary  schools,  fonn  a  district  chapter  of  teachers.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  power  to  excuse  teachers  who,  at  the  same  time,  labor  at  superior  schools 
from  attending  the  Chapter.  The  director  and  teachers  of  a  seminary,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  practical  schools,  shall  make  periodical  visits  to  the  district  chapters, 
and  the  president  of  the  chapters  shall  inform  the  director  of  the  seminary  of  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting  and  the  order  of  proceedings. 

{  310.  Chapters  arrange  theoretical  and  practical  exercises  in  teaching  for  the 
improvement  of  their  members.  They  give  to  the  Board  of  Education  their 
opinion  on  plans  of  instruction,  the  introduction  of  new  means  of  instruction,  and 
all  important  matters  of  organization.  The  chapters  elect  their  officers,  deputies 
for  the  prosynod,  members  of  the  District  School  Committees,  etc.,  and  review  all 
accounts  regarding  synods,  libraries  of  chapters,  reading-rooms,  etc. 

{317.  Four  regular  meetings  of  chapters  shall  take  place  in  each  year.  For 
the  purpose  of  more  perfect  practice  in  teaching,  the  chapters  may  divide  into 
sections  and  keep  more  frequent  meetings. 

{  318.  The  officers  of  a  chapter  are  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary ; 
they  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Distnct 
and  Parochial  School  Committees  shall  have  information  of  their  election. 

i319.    All  elections  in  the  chapter  are  by  secret  ballot. 
320.    Chapters  shall  return  a  report  on  their  labor  and  the  proceedings  of 
sections  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

{321.  Each  chapter  shall  receive  annually  the  amount  of  sixty  francs  for 
increasing  their  librai'y,  and  forty-five  francs  for  minor  expenses  of  their  President. 
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2  322.  The  members  of  all  chapters  and  the  teachers  of  the  cantonal  and  supe- 
rior schools  of  Winterthur  compose  the  school  sjnod. 

{  323.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  commissions  of  inspection 
of  the  cantonal  school,  and  the  teachers'  seminary,  and  the  members  of  District 
School  Committees,  are  advisory  members  of  the  school  synod.  The  Board  of 
Education  must  be  represented  at  the  sessions  of  synod  by  two  members. 

2  324.  The  school  synod  deliberates  on  all  means  for  the  promotion  of  public 
instruction,  and  on  all  propositions  for  the  modification,  etc.,  in  school  matters, 
which  are  presented  by  them  to  the  proper  authorities.  A  lecture  on  a  subject  of 
education  announced  in  the  public  iuTitation,  shall  be  held  at  the  meeting  of  the 
school  synod,  where  they  shall  receive  copies  of  all  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Governmental  Council. 

2  325.  One  regular  meeting  p«r  year  shall  be  held  by  the  school  synod;  all 
special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  their  own  instance 
or  ihaX  of  the  resolutions  of  four  chapters. 

2  326.     The  proceedings  of  the  synod  shall  be  public. 

2  327.  The  synod  elect  their  officers  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  absolute 
majority,  viz :  a  President,  Vice-Presidentj  and  Secretary. 

2  328.  A  prosy  nod  is  organized  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  from 
the  President  of  the  synod,  the  deputies  from  chapters,  one  deputy  from  the 
university,  one  from  the  gymnasium,  one  fh>m  the  school  of  industry,  and  a 
deputy  from  the  superior  schools  of  Winterthur. 

The  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  director  of  the  seminary 
are  advisory  members  of  the  prosynod. 

2  329.  The  prosynod  decides  on  the  order  of  proceedings  at  synod,  and  no 
subject  can  be  introduced  in  the  synod  unless  approved  by  the  prosynod. 

2  330.  An  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  synod  shall  be  published,  and  a  copy 
furnished  to  each  actual  and  advisory  memtier :  the  publication  of  discourses  or 
reports  made  in  synod  may  also  be  ordered,  and  the  expenses  resulting  therefrom 
will  be  paid  by  the  State. 

CONCLUSIOV. 

2  331 .  These  laws  shall  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  yeai 
1860-61,  and  all  former  laws  not  in  accordance  with  these  present,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

ZuBiOBj  Jhember  23,  1659. 

THB  GOVERNMENTAL  COUNCIL 
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LBTTKR  TROM  SAMUEL  W.  8ST0N, 
Awtotant  SaiMrintaiMlait  of  PubUo  Sebools,  N«w  Tock  dtf, 

DxAR  Barm ARD : — In  respoDse  to  joar  urgent  and  repeated  requcsta  that  I 
would  jot  down  reminiscences  of  mj  schools  and  teachers  at  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  present  centurj,  yoa  will  receive  herewith,  in  my  own  manner, 
some  inklings  of  one  who  has  long  straggled  for  the  improTement  of  pri- 
mary education  in  his  natiTe  city,  performing  his  humble  part,  if  no  otherwise, 
with  earnestness  and  patience.  Bom  in  New  York,  the  28d  of  January,  1789, 
my  fifth  year  found  me  at  an  old-fashioned  **  Dame*s  School,**  in  a  nook  of  old 
Bearer  street,  the  docile  pupil  of  a  kind-hearted,  gentle,  old  lady,  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass, who  kept  school  in  her  own  sitting-room,  with  every  accompaniment,  ncnt 
and  pleasant.  .She  had  a  half-crazy  son  that  walked  the  streets,  whose  infirm- 
ities occasioned  us  at  times  some  impressive  moral  lessons  from  his  careful  and 
tender  mother — impressions  of  tenderness  and  compassion  which  were  after- 
ward revived  at  another  school,  by  the  use  of  a  reading  book  containing  a  sim- 
ilar talc  of  pathos,  called  *^  Crazy  Samuel,"  from  the  French  of  Bcrquin.  At 
this,  my  Jir8t  school,  the  means  of  instruction  were,  **  The  Horn  Book,**  and 
the  first  pages  of  Webster;  while  spectacles  on  nose,  the  strap  in  the  lap,  and 
premiums  of  ginger-bread,  were  all  the  apparatus  that  quickened  our  early  devel- 
opment,— sensible  woman! 

My  next  school  for  a  year,  was  the  Parish  School  of  old  Trinity — "  Master 
Youngs  ** — a  man  of  stem  severity,  but  otherwise  a  good  teacher.  The  continu- 
ance of  Webster  and  writing  copies  was  the  only  advance  at  this  school.  Here 
the  penalty  of  ** erring  humanity**  was  strict  and  uniform.  It  was  a  small 
ladder  inclined  beside  the  teacher*s  desk,  which  the  culprit  climbed,  and  the 
severest  application  of  the  cane  followed,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Busby,  as 
expressed  in  the  time-worn  motto,  **  Rod  in  pickle,**  &c.  I  may  say,  by  the 
way,  that  though  attending  schools  of  the  severest  discipline,  I  was  never  pun- 
ished in  any  way,  neither  at  school  or  elsewhere.  I  was  a  general  favorite  with 
my  schoolmates,  and  never  made  battle  with  any,  so  that  I  may  vaunt  the  title  of 
*^  the  great  umtruek,'^  Master  Youngs*  school  house  is  still  in  the  rear  of  Trin- 
ity church-yard,  near  the  comer  of  Rector  street — a  comfortable,  solid,  brick 
building,  with  a  small  cupola  and  a  belt  The  school  hall  was  the  entire  upper 
floor,  with  five  windows  in  front,  and  others  in  the  rear,  thus  affording  plenty 
of  air  and  light,  two  of  the  most  essential  requisites  for  the  school-room. 

After  the  Parish  School,  part  of  my  seventh  and  my  eighth  year  was  spent 
at  the  advanced  school  of  Mr.  Best,  a  school-master  of  good  character  and 
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Standings  who  afterward  wrote  a  history  of  the  city— -dcscriptire  and  8t*> 
tifltic — a  volume  of  some  size.  The  school  house  was  a  yellow  wooden  building, 
one  of  a  row  of  solid  sightly  private  dwellings  of  brick,  not  far  from  Rector, 
in  Greenwich  street  I  have  no  fables  to  tell  of  poor  school-houses.  All  the 
schools  I  have  attended  were  held  in  commodious  buildings,  and  well  appointed 
in  most  respects.  Mr.  Best  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  the  school 
was  held  above,  occupying  the  whole  upper  floor.  This  was  tlie  cnstom  of  the 
day ;  even  the  first  mercbaota  had  their  stores  and  oiBoea  on  the  lower  floor- 
dwelling  above.  It  was  a  pleasant,  well-lighted  and  airy  room,  and  well  ap- 
pointed in  furniture  for  1796.  Here  "Webster's  spelling-book"  was  continued 
to  "  Baker  and  Dominion,"  that  being  the  prejuinitory  step  to  commencing  to 
read.  Thence  we  spelt  successively  to  the  end  ;  with  the  often  puzzling  test  of 
spelling  across  the  colunvfts,  thus :  Ti-con-de-ro-ga,  Sag-a-dc-hoc,  Mich-il-i-mack- 
i-nac,  repeating  every  pliable  aa  if  one  word,  till  the  last,  long  repetition  of  the 
syllables  of  the  three  words,  was  as  the  vespertine  chimes  of  old  Trinity  bells 
that  used  to  close  up  Saturday  of  the  week.  Writing  was  continued  from  pot* 
hooks  and  trammels  to  copies.  Aritlunetio  was  now  begun  ;  **  Dilworth  **  was 
the  text-book.  The  most  that  was  reoMrkable  about  it  was,  as  I  recollect,  tiiat 
his  likeness,  most  coarsely  engraved^  and  frightfully  ugly,  was  both  on  the  cover 
and  opposite  the  title  page,  it  was  drawn  pen  in  hand,  with  "cap  and  tassels,'* 
the  pedagogue's  costume,  and  the  following  doggerel  distich  beneath  it: 

"  Dilworth,  the  man,  by  gncfeoi  Heaven  designed 
The  friend  and  &ther  of  the  human  kind.** 

I  have  often  laughed  over  the  caricature,  whilst  the  other  boys  repeated,  as 
if  in  contrast,  their  experience  of  his  ft-iendship  as  expressed  in  the  following 
conplets : 

«  MoltipUeeHon  ii  vexation, 

Divifllon  is  u  bad^ 
Tai«  and  Tret,  it  makm  meyWe, 

And  Pnetiee  totkm  me  mad," 

— all  the  while  wondering  where  was  the  homanity  and  friendship,  in  preparing 
such  hard  examples  to  puzzle  our  youthful  brains.  Such  were  our  criticisms 
and  childlike  opinions  of  this  venerable  ^^/rUnd  of  the  human  mind."  Besides 
the  few  scraps  from  Webster,  our  reading  was  from  Berquin's  "  Looking  Glass," 
a  translation  from  the  French.  The  author  was  a  juvenile  writer  of  equal  skill 
with  Hiss  Edge  worth,  with  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  entirely  void  of  the 
unction  of  Scriptural  truth.  It  contains  a  series  of  short,  moral  stories, 
on  the  passions,  anger,  pride,  cruelty,  &c.  I  think  it  would  be  serviceable 
to  primary  schools  to  revive  this  old  book;  also  Kiss  Robins'  "Introduc- 
tion," and  the  "  Popular  Lessons,"  which  largely  extract  from  such  writers,  in 
the  German  and  the  French.  To  the  plastic  influence  of  Berquln's  "Looking 
Crlass,"  I  think  I  owe  much  of  the  formation  of  my  ^hanu:ter»  t^iough  only  rea4 
at  the  end  of  my  seventh  year.  Thus  cIqs^  my  profitabls  course  of  insiruo- 
tion  nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Best* 

My  &ther  dying  in  *98,  (my  mother  hsvhig  died  in  '94,)  I  was  left  in  the 
guardianship  of  i\  elder  brother,  apd  was  sent|  In  Ocober,  1798,  to  the  J^iis- 
copal  Academy,  at  Cheshire,  ConuQcUcut,  fourteen  mUes  from  New  Ubjuu 
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Here  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden  wis  principal,  who  was  afterward  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  Columbia  College.    The  Rey.  John  McViekar,  who  was  then  his  pupil 
and  mj  companion,  succeeded  him  in  that  professorship,  and,  I  believe,  still 
continues  in  it.     The  Academy  at  Cheshire  was  a  preparatory  collegiate  school 
of  good  reputation,  and  still  is  so.     It  has  sent  forth  some  honored  names. 
The  school-house  was  a  sightly  building  of  brick,  with  a  fine  play-ground  around 
'V.    It  had  two  largo  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  divided  by  a  hall.     The  whole 
upper  floor  was  a  recitation  and  assembly  room,  for  lecturing,  &c.    The  stairs 
was  outside,  to  save  room.     I  here  commenced  grammar  and  geography,  with 
Latin  and  Greek.    The-text  books  In  course  were :     "  Cordcry,**  **  Erasmus,'' 
"Caesar's  Comments,''  "Virgil,''  "Cicero,"  and  the  "Greek  Testament."    In 
geography,  our  only  maps  were  on  the  globes,  together  with  those  interleaved 
in  "  Gurthie's  Geography."    I  think  this  book  an  excellent  model  for  a  text- 
book for  this  stady.    It  was  very  f\ill  on  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
text  was  divided  into  descriptive  and  physical  geography— climate,  soil,  rivers, 
mountains,  productions,  curiosities,  religion,  and  history-^uite  particular  and 
full  under  each  head.    Morse's  was  then,  I  suppose,  extant,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it.     In  this  study  we  had  a  very  practical  plan ;  that  of  writing 
occasional  compositions  of  supposed  voyages,  describing  varyiug  circumstances, 
products,  exports,  manners,  and  customs,  &c.,  of  the  places  visited.    I  well 
remember  how  I  oncb  prided  myself  on  a  fine  flourish  in  one  of  these  composi- 
tions, describing  an  evening  at  sea  in  the  Levant.     I  gave  it  thus :     "  And  an 
halo  round  the  moon  gave  indications  of  an  approaching  storm."    Having  been 
praised  for  this,  it  was  often  repeated  on  the  play -grounds  with  many  a  rhetor- 
ical flourish.     We  here  used  "  Murray's  English  Grammar,"  and  for  reading 
books,  (again)  "Berquin'a  Looking  Glass,"  with  the  **  English  Reader,"  and 
"Sequel,"  of  Murray.    These  latter  are  excellent  books  as  tests  of  elocutionary 
skill.     They  contain  judicious  selections  from  the  pure  wells  of  our  English 
classics ;  the  chaste  and  pure  style  of  Lord  Chatham,  Addison,  &c. ;  and  is  all 
of  the  highest  moral  standard.     I  think  there  is  nothing  like  them  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  but  from  their  high  order  of  literature,  they  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
gressive for  teaching  to  read,  but  excellent  for  practice  at  the  close  of  the  rhe- 
torical course.     "  Blair's  Lectures,**  I  think,  was  used  with  these  reading  books. 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  we  had  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, fall  and  spring,  consisting  of  Ave  act  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other 
dramatic  varieties.     Myself  and  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Bishop  Jarvis,  afterward  a 
minister,  performed  the  female  parts.  In  full  costumes,  curied  and  powdered 
wigs,  ostrich  feathers,  jewelry,  &c. — ^rather  presumptuous  this  for  "the  land  of 
steady  habits."    Think  of  fcoys,  from  eleven  on  to  thirteen,  personating  Jocasta, 
in  the  play  of  "(Edipus;'*  "Irene,"  in  Johnson's  tragedy ;  the  Lady,  in  Milton's 
"Mask  of  Comus,"and  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  Goldsmith's  "She  stoops  to  con- 
quer," which  was  performed  "TWy  Lumpkint^  and  all.    These  female  charac- 
ters, and  others,  were  performed  entire  by  me,  winning  applause  from  a  select 
adult  audience  from  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere.    In  the  present 
fast  age,  such  things  would  surely  prove  a  destructive  wild-flre,  and  should  by 
no  means  be  ventured;  yet  from  these  classes,  I  remember  we  had  in  after  life, 
many  worthy  men,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  usefiU  Christians.    The  coun- 
teracting influence  of  the  moral  elements  of  the  day  must  have  neutralized  the 
poison.    The  method  of  teaching  here  was  the  usual  course  of  talking,  and  say* 
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inglesaons;  teaching  more  from  tho  book,  than  through  the  teacher.  I  think 
Dr.  Bowdon  left  in  1  SOI  for  Colmnbia  College.  This  movement  produced  quite 
a  revolution  In  affairs  at  Cheshire,  by  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  a  man 
of  rare  qualities  and  tact  for  teaching;  also  governing  well  He  brought  with 
him  philosophical  apparatus  which  he  proposed  to  use  in  the  schooL  The 
trustees,  however,  would  not  permit  it,  thinking  it  would  interfere  with  the 
classical  studies.  But  our  **  John  Smith,**  we  may  call  him  so,  embodied  the 
best  qualities  of  all  the  Smiths,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and  was  firmly  bent  on 
introducing  the  natural  sciences,  if  he  could ;  so  he  compromised  with  the 
trustees,  who  put  up  for  him,  in  the  school-room,  a  closet  for  the  apparatus,  and 
permitted  him  to  g^ve  at  the  academy  after  church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
course  of  practical  lectures  on  **  Natural  Theology,"  bringing  in  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus to  illustrate,  which  was  entirely  successful.  No  summer  languor,  nor 
pinching  cold  of  whiter,  could  ever  lessen  the  interest  of  these  Sunday  lesaoofl. 
It  was  our  most  intellectual  training ;  and  I  suppose  laid  the  corner-stone  of  my 
after  love  and  zeal  for  the  natural  system  of  mental  tndning,  which  I  used  to 
familiarly  call  with  our  own  teachers,  **  exegtticai  gymruutics,'"  the  teacher  him- 
self being  really  the  book,  by  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  black-board,  with 
natural  objects,  and  of  right  apparatus,  almost  repudiating  books,  except 
for  the  reading  course.  How  such  lessons  expand  and  develop  the  mind, 
pressing  home  truth  and  purity  to  the  heart,  and  as  in  our  case,  gave  strength 
and  body  to  the  faith  of  the  young  disciples  of  this  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  they  so 
cheerfully  sat  learning  things,  possibly  otherwise  to  be  always  hidden.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  lesson  and  its  illustrations  on  the  beneficence  of  God ;  His  wisdom 
and  power  in  creation  by  appointing  the  intercouse  of  nations.  The  ocean  for 
a  highway;  the  camels  for  the  desert;  and  the  sure-footed  mule  for  the  moun- 
tain passes ;  and  the  favoring  trade- winds  to  facilitate  commerce.  A  machine 
was  improvised  for  the  occasion  which  successfully  illustrated  the  phenomenon. 
It  was  like  the  usual  thread-win<diet,  called  in  Connecticut,  **  a  swift ; "  two  cross 
pieces  on  an  upright,  with  sockets,  or  places  for  candles  on  their  ends.  These 
were  each  backed  by  a  piece  of  tin,  acting  as  a  sail,  another  piece  being  placed 
sloping  over  the  tops  of  the  lights ;  it  rested  on  the  upright  by  a  thimble  for  a 
socket,  when  on  lighting  the  candles  it  immediately  rotated  with  considerable 
force.  We  thus  understood  that  the  sun*8  heat  was  the  cause  of  wind,  and  that 
these  winds  were  caused  by  his  track  across  the  torrid  zone  to  his  tropical  limits, 
producing  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades.  Such  methods  of  teaching  need 
no  system  of  mnemonics  to  fix  it  in  memory.  Tou  see  the  particularity  with 
which  I  present  it  you  after  almost  seventy  years.  Before  old  Yale  (I  believe) 
had  broached  the  subject  of  Geology,  we  had  at  Cheshire  Academy  a  wooden 
box  filled  with  elemental  stones  arranged  and  classified,  teaching  us  that  the 
stones  had  names  and  were  useful,  and  that  the  earth  was  a  store-house  of 
treasures  for  the  comfort  and  use  of  man. 

Fifty  years  after  leaving  this  school,  I  was  consulted  on  making  the  first  alter- 
ations in  the  school-room  of  this  academy.  Everything  remained  as  of  yore, 
and  I  for  the  first  time  enlightened  the  then  trustees,  as  to  the  use  of  the  closet 
80  awkwardly  in  the  way.  The  former  trustees  not  patronizing  the  natural 
sciences,  never  had  had  it  painted,  and  thus  fifty  years  after,  it  testified  of  the 
fact.  At  that  time  they  had  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  box  of  minerals, 
and  its  having  been  thrown  away  as  useless^  they  wondering  why  stones  should. 
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be  so  nicely  packed  awaj  and  cared  for.  Thus  it  was  that  our  loTing  mother 
NatQie— our  true  Alma  Mater — was  treated  by  yulgar  and  gothic  hands.  At 
my  first  visit  I  found  the  old  academy  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  it  having 
been  painted  several  times;  all  else  remained  as  of  old.  The  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  pious  old  cooper  with  whom  I  had  resided  almost  seven  of  the  longest 
years  of  my  life,  had  married  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  now  occupied  the  old 
homestead.  Here  I  staid  a  week  amidst  the  haunts  of  my  childhood,  that  bad 
*ere  now  become  a  dream-land,  and  there  I  again  drank  precious  drafts  from 
t'e  very  self-same 

"  Old  oftken  bucket,  th«  Iron-boand  backet, 
The  moM-corered  bucket  that  hung  la  the  well,*' 

and  chatted  of  the  pleasant  past  with  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  **  forms 
and  saws"  of  the  by-gones  of  fifty  years  ago!  A  privilege  allowed  to  but  few 
in  this  uncertain  pilgrimage  of  life.  The  seeming  eccentricities  and  advancing 
years  of  Dr.  Smith,  I  suppose,  brought  about  a  separation  from  his  charge ;  and 
one  of  the  tutors,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  a  most  worthy  man,  and  a  good 
scholar,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  shortly  after  which  I  left  Cheshire  for  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and  made  my  valedictory  to  the  dear  old  academy  with  the 
reputation  of  baviug  passed  through  Yale  College ;  at  least,  so  thought  a  Rev- 
erend Divine  who  one  day  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  as  an  **  alumnus  of 
Yalo  and  an  apostle  of  the  Sunday  School."  The  latter,  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, I  might  have  approximated  to ;  but  as  for  the  Doctorate,  I  could  lay  no 
claim  to  it.  To  stand  under  the  shadow  of  so  great  a  name  as  old  Yale,  not 
having  ever  been  even  under  the  shade  of  its  ancient  and  noble  elms,  nor  ever 
having  entered  its  honored  porch,  for  I  left  my  unfinished  studies  frofti  my 
school  at  Newark  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  Thcreafti'r,  my  knowledge 
betug  picked  up  at  odd  times,  but  not  in  any  sufficient  quantity  as  to  entitle  me 
to  even  A.  M.,  much  less  to  D.  D. — those  **  semi-lunar  fardels,"  as  those  append- 
ages were  called,  by  one  declining  a  Doctorate  from  some  noted  College  in 
1809.  As  I  told  you,  I  left  the  pleasant,  retired,  and  quiet  village  of  Cheshire, 
for  the  more  bustling  and  aspiring  town  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  guest, 
through  his  kindly  hospitality,  of  Col.  Samuel  Ogden,  a  relative  of  the  family, 
t'he  town  was  then  noticeable  for  its  manufactui*e  and  trade  in  shoes,  and  a  well 
on!ered  academy,  comprising  a  high  school  for  girls,  and  a  classical  department  for 
boys.  Th?  father  of  the  late  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  "Tlie  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,"  was,  I  think,  the  principal  of  the  girls*  school  at  this  time,  and  the  boys 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Finley,  an  Irish  gentleman  with  a  wri/  broad  brogue.  He  was 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  most  exquisite  humor  and  good  nature,  and  withal  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  administering  his  penalties  with  the  cane,  on  the  hand,  and 
over  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally,  with  a  short,  sharp  rap  across  the  knuckles 
with  the  usual  cry  of  "  Ah !  Monsheer."  His  punishments  were  administered 
without  coftnsel ;  with  Platonic  dignity,  yet  with  seeming  good  nature,  some- 
times with  such  ridiculous  expletives  and  remarks,  as  often  irresistibly  brought 
sunshine  and  rainbows  through  our  tears  from  the  smarting  rod.  The  ferule 
was  the  only  instrument  of  punishment  at  the  Cheshire  academy.  It  was  Judge 
and  Jury,  most  summary  and  severe.  The  handle  was  about  nine  inches  long, 
with  a  circular  spatula  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  to  compass  the  palm  of  the  hand.    To  my  own  knowledge,  as  an 
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ing  leflsons ;  teaching  more  from  tho  book,  than  through  the  teacher.    I  think 
Dr.  Bowdcn  left  in  1801  for  Colmnbia  College.    This  mOTement  produced  quite 
a  reTolution  In  affairs  at  Cheshire,  by  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  a  man 
of  rare  qualities  and  tact  for  teaching;  also  governing  welL    He  brought  with 
him  philosophical  apparatus  which  he  proposed  to  use  in  the  schooL     The 
trustees,  however,  would  not  permit  it,  thinking  it  would  interfere  with  the 
classical  studies.     But  our  "  John  Smith,**  we  may  call  him  so,  embodied  the 
best  qualities  of  all  the  Smiths,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and  was  firmly  bent  on 
introducing  the   natural  sciences,  if  he  could ;  so  he  compromised  with  the 
trustees,  who  put  up  for  him,  in  the  school-room,  a  closet  for  the  apparatus,  and 
permitted  him  to  give  at  the  academy  after  church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
course  of  practical  lectures  on  **  Natural  Theology,**  bringing  in  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus to  illustrate,  which  was  entirely  successful.    No  summer  languor,  nor 
pinching  cold  of  winter,  could  ever  lessen  the  interest  of  these  Sunday  leasoofl. 
It  was  our  most  intellectual  training ;  and  I  suppose  laid  the  corner>stone  of  my 
after  love  and  zeal  for  the  natural  system  of  mental  tndning,  which  I  used  to 
familiarly  call  with  our  own  teachers,  **  exegeiical  ffymtuutics,'"  the  teacher  him- 
self being  really  the  book,  by  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  black-board,  with 
natural  objects,  and  of  right  apparatus,   almost  repudiating  books,   except 
for  the  reading  course.    How  such  lessons  expand  and  develop  the  mind, 
pressing  home  truth  and  purity  to  the  heart,  and  as  in  our  case,  gave  strength 
and  body  to  the  faith  of  the  young  disciples  of  this  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  they  so 
cheerfully  sat  learning  things,  possibly  otherwise  to  be  always  hidden.    I  shall 
never  forget  the  lesson  and  its  illustrations  on  the  beneficence  of  God ;  His  wisdom 
and  power  in  creation  by  appointing  the  intercouse  of  nations.     The  ocean  for 
a  highway;  the  camels  for  the  desert;  and  the  sure-footed  mule  for  the  moun- 
tain passes ;  and  the  favoring  trade- winds  to  facilitate  commerce.    A  machine 
was  improvised  for  the  occasion  which  successfully  illustrated  the  phenomenon. 
It  was  like  the  usual  thread-winder,  called  in  Connecticut,  **  a  swift ;  **  two  cross 
pieces  on  an  upright,  with  sockets,  or  places  for  candles  on  their  ends.    These 
were  each  backed  by  a  piece  of  tin,  acting  as  a  sail,  another  piece  being  placed 
sloping  over  the  tops  of  the  lights ;  it  rested  on  the  upright  by  a  thimble  for  a 
socket,  when  on  lighting  the  candles  it  immediately  rotated  with  considerable 
force.    We  thus  understood  that  the  6un*8  heat  was  the  cause  of  wind,  and  that 
these  winds  were  caused  by  his  track  across  the  torrid  zone  to  his  tropical  limits, 
producing  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades.    Such  methods  of  teaching  need 
no  system  of  mnemonics  to  fix  it  in  memory.    Tou  see  the  particularity  with 
which  I  present  it  you  after  almost  seventy  years.    Before  old  Yale  (I  believe) 
had  broached  the  subject  of  Geology,  we  had  at  Cheshire  Academy  a  wooden 
box  filled  with  elemental  stones  arranged  and  classified,  teaching  us  that  the 
stones  had  names  and  were  useful,  and  that  the  earth  was  a  store-house  of 
treasures  for  the  comfort  and  use  of  man. 

Fifty  years  after  leaving  this  school,  I  was  consulted  on  making  the  first  alter- 
ations in  the  school-room  of  this  academy.  Everything  remained  as  of  yore, 
and  I  for  the  first  time  enlightened  the  then  trustees,  as  to  the  use  of  the  closet 
so  awkwardly  in  the  way.  The  former  trustees  not  patronizing  the  natural 
sciences,  never  had  had  it  painted,  and  thus  fifty  years  after,  it  testified  of  the 
&ct.  At  that  time  they  had  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  box  of  minerals, 
and  its  having  been  thrown  away  as  useless^  they  wondering  why  stones  should. 
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be  so  nicely  packed  awaj  and  cared  for.  Thus  it  was  that  our  loring  mother 
Nature— our  true  Alma  Mater — was  treated  by  Tulgar  and  gothic  hands.  At 
my  firat  visit  I  found  the  old  academy  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  it  having 
been  painted  several  times;  all  else  remained  as  of  old.  The  youngest  dau;^h- 
ter  of  the  pious  old  cooper  with  whom  I  had  resided  almost  seven  of  ttie  longest 
years  of  my  life,  had  married  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  now  occupied  the  old 
homestead.  Ilcre  I  staid  a  week  amidst  the  liaunts  of  my  childhood,  that  had 
'ere  now  become  a  dream-land,  and  there  I  again  drank  precious  drafts  from 
t'e  very  self-same 

"  Old  onken  bucket,  th«  Iron-bound  backet, 
The  moM-corered  bucket  that  hong  !n  the  wdl,** 

and  chatted  of  the  pleasant  past  with  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  ^*  forms 
and  saws  "  of  the  by-gones  of  fifty  years  ago !  A  privilege  allowed  to  but  few 
in  this  uncertain  pilgrimage  of  life.  The  seeming  eccentricities  and  advancing 
years  of  Dr.  Smith,  I  suppose,  brought  about  a  separation  from  his  charge  ;  and 
one  of  the  tutors,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  a  most  worthy  man,  and  a  good 
scholar,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  shortly  after  which  I  left  Cheshire  for  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and  made  my  valedictory  to  the  dear  old  academy  with  the 
reputation  of  having  passed  through  Yale  College ;  at  least,  so  thought  a  Rev- 
erend Divine  who  one  day  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  as  an  **  alumnus  of 
Talo  and  an  apostle  of  the  Sunday  School.**  The  hitter,  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, I  might  have  approximated  to ;  but  as  for  the  Doctorate,  I  could  lay  no 
claim  to  it  To  stand  under  the  shadow  of  so  great  a  name  as  old  Yale,  not 
having  ever  been  even  under  the  shade  of  its  ancient  and  noble  elms,  nor  ever 
having  entered  its  honored  porch,  for  I  left  my  unfinished  studies  frofti  my 
school  at  Newark  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  ThereaftiT,  my  knowledge 
betng  picked  up  at  odd  times,  but  not  in  any  sufficient  quantity  as  to  entitle  me 
to  even  A.  M.,  mnchless  to  D.  D. — those  "semi-lunar  fardels,"  as  those  append- 
ages were  called,  by  one  declining  a  Doctorate  from  some  noted  College  in 
1809.  As  I  told  you,  I  left  the  pleasant,  retired,  and  quiet  village  of  Cheshire, 
for  the  more  bustling  and  aspiring  town  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  guest, 
through  his  kindly  hofipitality,  of  Col.  Samuel  Ogden,  a  relative  of  the  family, 
t'he  town  was  then  noticeable  for  its  manufacture  and  trade  in  shoes,  and  a  well 
ordered  academy,  comprising  a  high  school  for  girls,  and  a  classical  department  for 
boys.  Th  J  fatlier  of  the  late  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  *'  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,*'  was,  I  think,  the  principal  of  the  girls*  school  at  this  time,  and  the  boys 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Fmley,  an  Irish  gentleman  with  a  vfty  broad  brogue.  lie  was 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  most  exquisite  humor  and  good  nature,  and  withal  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  administering  his  penalties  with  the  cane,  on  the  hand,  and 
over  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally,  with  a  short,  sharp  rap  across  the  knuckles 
with  the  usual  cry  of  "  Ah !  Monsheer.**  His  punishments  were  administered 
without  coftnsol ;  with  Platonic  dignity,  yet  with  seeming  good  nature,  some- 
times with  such  ridiculous  expletives  and  remarks,  as  often  irresistibly  brought 
sunshine  and  rainbows  through  our  tears  from  the  smarting  rod.  The  ferule 
was  the  only  instrument  of  punishment  at  the  Cheshire  academy.  It  was  Judge 
and  Jury,  most  summary  and  severe.  The  handle  was  about  nine  inches  long, 
with  a  circular  spatula  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  to  compass  the  palm  of  the  hand.    To  my  own  knowledge,  as  an 
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observer,  It  was  often  unjusdy  administered,  and  at  all  times  with  ondne  8eT«iit]f, 
with  great  graTity,  and  no  seeming  sympathy,  while  our  pleasant  Mileaian,  at 
the  Newark  academy,  blended  smiles  with  an  expressive  sobriety  of  look,  that 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  sorry,  but  felt  that  it  must  be  done,  and  the  colprit 
forgot  and  forgave,  yet  still  remembered  the  smart  of  the  cane,  while  the  mora 
severe  impressions  of  the  ferule  was  keenly  felt,  and  long  remembered  ;  thoegfa 
sometimes  suffered  with  indifference,  and  even  hardihood,  as  a  necessity.  How 
well  I  remember  the  daily  study  of  our  lessons,  round  the  burning  hickory  logs 
in  the  great  Elizabethan  fire-place,  at  the  evening  hour  after  supper ;  and  when 
learning  tasks  was  done,  you  might  have  heard  the  many  and  sarcastic  rounds 
of  jeers  about  the  old  ferula,  as  they  began  to  smoke  their  hands  in  the  chim- 
ney  among  the  bacon  and  dried  pumpkins,  preparing  for  thanksgiving,  while 
they,  with  no  thankful  spirit,  thus  prepared  daily  their  roughened  hands,  to 
endure  philosophically  the  severe  blows  of  the  fenile  to-morrow,  and  were,  as  I 
now  think,  hardening  both  hands  and  heart.  It  was,  after  all,  well  meant  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  my  experience  has  since  taught  me,  being  admin- 
Istcred  with  good  intent.  It  was  but  the  spirit  of  the  pedagogue,  begotten  as 
a  habit,  which  argued  itself  into  a  necessity,  intending  well,  but  surely  mis- 
taken ;  for  Dr.  Bowden,  off  the  platform,  was  ever  gentle,  kind,  and  pleasant, 
and  only  donned  this  cold  and  repulsive  manner  when  elevated  on  his  rostrum, 
80  that  one  might  wonder  whence  came  such  seeming  austerity  to  those  under 
penalty.  In  correcting  the  errors  of  the  lesson,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
was  broad  and  marked.  The  one  with  austere  look  and  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  ferule  sustained  his  authority,  while  the  other  did  it  with  a  smile,  exclaim- 
ing, "Pardon  a  mouse,  silver  plate;"  by  interpretation,  ^^Pardonnez  moi  si 
vous  plnit?^  This  was  at  first  accompanied  with  a  gentle  touch  of  the  cane. 
But  should  the  error  be  repeated,  a  sharper  one  over  the  knuckles,  with  **  Ah! 
Monshecr,^  when  again  a  healing  smile  followed  it,  seemingly  in  the  best  humor 
of  Irish  good  nature, — a  system  of  mnemonics  this,  that  could  but  strengthen 
the  memory.  Tluis  was  spent  my  latest  school  days.  Our  classical  lessons  were 
now  all  reviewed,  and  I  was  about  to  open  old  Homer,  when  I  received  a  sum- 
mons from  home  to  commence  life  in  earnest!  and  part  of  the  years  1806  and 
7  was  spent  on  a  trading  voyage  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  four  months 
residence  in  Canton,  preparing  for  the  then  lucrative  office  of  an  East  India  super- 
cargo. I  returned  after  fifteen  months,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  clerkship 
in  **Tlie  Kew  York  Bank."  Thus  far— **  the /r»<  installment, ""—m  which  I 
think  I  decidedly  remain  your  obedient  servant,  and  otherwise,  truly  yours, 

28  Union  Squabe,  N.  Y.,  15th  Oct,  186Y. 

&  W.  SETON. 


YI.  dSCULAR  RESPECTINO  ACADEBOES 

Aia>  OTHSB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  8XC0NDABT  EDUCATION. 


U.  B.  Dbpabtmsht  of  Bdvoatiok, 


^  A#  l^rmideiU  of  (he  Board  of  Ihukea,  or  the  IVinoipal  qf  hcmvorakd 
Aeademiea  a$ul  other  Seminarioa  of  Seoondary  JSInoo^Am 

The  undersigned  will  be  happy  to  xeoeiTe  a  copy  of  any  printed 
docoment,  and  such  other  information  as  yon  may  find  it  conrenient 
to  communicate  respecting  your  institution  in  any  or  all  of  the  partic- 
ulars specified  in  the  following  Schedule. 

HSNBT  BARNARD, 

t    Naxs^  LocatioVi  akd  Spsoial  Objiot. 
n.    HivrouoAL  DsTiLOPnairr. 

A.  1.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  SYOwed  oljects  the  Institation  was 
originally  established;  date  of  Incorporation,  with  names  and  resident  of 
UMorporators;  first  opening— date  o(  and  oondition  at  the  time  at  to 

5.  Endowment^producti?o  funds. 

8.  Grounds — Building,  and  mateiisl  S<|uipQient 
4.  Instructors. 

6.  Departments  and  Studies  in  each. 

6.  Stadenta— ICals^  Seaale;  ToteL 

Classical 

English  only. 

Non-Besident. 
Y.  Boarding  Arrangements  for  nqn-re^dtnt  PupQlk 

8.  Religious  Instruction. 

9.  Health  and  Physical  Culture. 

10.  Discipline— its  principles  aiSd  methods. 

11.  SoaeUoa  for  Debate^  Library,  fta 

12.  Tuition. 

13.  Terma— Vacations— Daily  Routine— Public  Bzhibitions— Prizea. 

B.  In  giving  the  chronological  de?elopement  of  the  institution,  specify 

1.  Any  change  in  the  original  object  of  the  ioatitution,  or  the  ooDititutiou 
or  poUoy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


5(^2  INCO&POKATED  AOADEMIEa. 

2.  The  date  and  object  of  ereiy  benefaction,  with  the  conditions  attached, 
by  the  donor,  especially  to  those  in  aid  of  indigent  students,  and  any  circum* 
stances  to  show  the  value  and  the  wise  management  of  the  benefaction. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  funds  were  raised  to  provide  for  the  extension,  re- 
pau^  and  equipment  of  the  buildings,  the  enlargement  and  ornamentation  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  supply  of  apparatus,  kc 

4.  The  peculiar  qualifications  of  each  Principal,  and  any  peculiar  excellence 
in  instruction  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  career  of  the  se?eral 
Assistants. 

6.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  each  new  branch,  such  as  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  text 
books  used,  and  the  facilities  of  practical  illustration  and  manipulation  in  the 
latter.  Ascertain  the  history  of  Art-studies  or  ornamental  branches,  and  how 
paid  for  and  taught 

6.  The  relations  of  the  departments  for  males  and  females,  as  to  instructioa 
and  boarding,  and  the  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  results  of  their  experience 
in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

7.  The  arrangement  made  for  boarding  non-resiaent  pupils  in  conmions, 
dubs,  and  private  families,  and  the  advantages,  evils,  and  expense  of  each 
mode ;  and  the  extent  to  which  non-resident  pupils  have  resorted  to  the  insti- 
tution from  the  County,  State^  or  abroad.  * 

8.  The  denominational  character  and  policy  of  the  religious  teaching. 

9.  The  athletic  games  and  exercises,  as  well  as  any  systematic  forms  of 
manual  labor  for  its  healthful  or  economical  results,  which  have  at  difTerent 
times  prevailed. 

10.  Any  important  change  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  penalties  in  disci- 
pline, and  particularly  in  refbrenoe  to  corporal  punishment. 

11.  Influence  of  Students*  Societies  for  debate,  Ac.,  on  the  power  of  using 
the  English  Language,  and  habits  of  reading.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  Li- 
brary, and  resources  for  annual  increase. 

12.  Rates  of  tuition,  time  of  payments,  abatements. 

in.  Present  CoNDmoH  under  each  of  the  above  partknilara*  and  general 
results,  such  as 

1.  Whole  number  of  Pupils. 

2.  Number  of  College  graduates. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  eminent  in  pditical,  professional,  and  industrial 
life. 

4.  Influence  on  other  Schools,  and  educa^on  generally. 

lY.  FuTUBB  PROSPEcra— if  not  as  favorable  as  in  the  past,  aasiga  res* 
sons  for. 

y.     Appendix. 

1.  ICemoirs  of  Founders^  Bene&ctora,  Instructors,  and  AlomnL 

2.  List  and,  if  you  can  soars,  a  copy  of  all  printed  dooamentB  relating  to  the 
Institution. 


MONSON  ACADEMY, 

HAMPDEN    COUKTT,    lfAS8ACHrSETT& 
BT  RIT.  CHAALBS  BAMKOKB,  ▲.  M. 


MoKSON  AcADSMT,  located  in  Monson,  Hampden  County,  Mass., 
was  incorporated  June  21st,  1804,  and  with  its  charter  received 
from  the  State  the  endowment  of  a  half  township  of  Maine  lands. 

The  State  patronage  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  educational 
policy  established  by  the  important  resolves  concerning  Academies 
passed  Feb.  27th,  1797.  Westfield  Academy  had  been  endowed  by 
the  State,  and  was  in  successful  operation,  within  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  old  Hampshire  County,  but  another  institution  was  deemed 
necessary  midway  between  Westfield  and  Leicester,  and  there  was  a 
brisk  competition  between  the  towns  of  Brimfield  and  Monson  for 
the  location  of  the  proposed  Academy.  The  same  amount  of  funds 
to  erect  the  needful  buildings  was  pledged  in  each  town ;  but  the 
legislature  decided  the  question  of  location  in  favor  of  Monson, 
where  the  Academy  was  opened  to  the  public  by  formal  dedicatory 
services  en  the  23d  of  October,  1806,  and  the  first  Principal,  Rev. 
Simeon  Colton,  D.  D.,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College,  began 
his  successful  work  as  an  instructor. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Academy  is  a  close  corporation,  sim- 
ilar to  most  others  granted  at  that  period,  and  resembling,  as  they 
all  do,  the  charters  granted  to  colleges  in  having  full  powers  of  ad- 
ministration and  oversight.  The  Founders  named  in  the  charter 
were  fifteen  in  number,  and  sixty-six  Trustees  have  since  been 
elected  as  their  successors. 

PRESmENTS  or  THE  CORPORAHOV. 

Accesaus.  Exitus, 

Rev.  John  Willard,  D.  D., 1806  .: 1807 

Rev.  Ephraim  Ward, 1807  1816 

Rev.  Moses  Warren, 1816  1818 

Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D., 1818  1820 

Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D., 1820 1866 

Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D., 1866  

PBIKCIPAL8. 

AcoaauB.  GradwaUa,  ExiiuB. 

1806  R€ir.  Simeon  Colton,  D.  D., Yale,    1807 

1807  ♦Rev.  Levi  CoUins,  M.  A  , "       1813 

1813  ♦Rev.  Joy  H.  FairchUd,  M.  A., "      1816 
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AcetMwi.  Gradvaltt. 

1816  ReT.  rrederi.-k  Oridley,  M.  A,,. Tale,    

1818  •Robert  Hiddle,  M.  D., "       

1B20  •ttoif.  William  W   Buu(,  U.  A, Willitma, 

1821  Rov.  SmeoQ  Colton,  D.  D. Til^    

1830  •Rov.  William  3.  Porter,  M.  A., "      

1833  Row.  Bniirortil^wton,  B.  A^ "       

1835  RcT.  BuTid  R.  Austin,  U.  A. Union, 

leaB  Rov.  Cliurlea  Hainmoml,  M.  A, Tale,     

18(1  •Rev.  Samuel  A.  Taj.  IL  A. Ambent, 

18»  •!((■«.  JamHH  G.  Bridgman,  M.  A., "       

1813  Rev.  Frederie  A.  Fiske,  M.  A^ "       

IMS  Rov.  Chnrles  Hammond,  U.  A, Tal^    

1853  Rov.  JaniosTuda,  U.  A "       

1859  Rev.  Wra.  J.  Hatris,  U.  A^ „...      "       

1861  Rev.  Henry  M,  Liroul,  M.A., Williami^ 

1863  Rev.  Cliirlifls  Hammond,  U.  A, Yale,    

msTBucTOBs  IN  Tos  KNBUSB  DBPABTiann. 

18117  •Oliver  Chapin,  M,  A., Winiaim, 1808 

IBSt  Vonattian  Ely,  M.  A,, Union, 192J 

1822  •Rev   Ainl-r..-L- Kd'.Mi, 1823 

1823  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  LL  D., HamillcMi,   182* 

1834  Rav.  William  3.  Burt,  U.  A., Union, iSM 

182S  •Amos  PoltingBll,  M.  A, Yale,  - 1826 

1836  •John  W.  Tenney,  M.  D, Bfown,   IB3T 

1827  llor.  Murtjn  Tupper, H»w  Jvaey, 1838 

182B  Arad  Gilbert, Tate,     1938 

1838  Rov.  John  C.  Hart, "      1B» 

1823  *Hiram  lli,l™u)l>, ■*       -.., 1838 

1830  iti-v  H/.-iiiil  Ruisell,  D.  Dt AmberU, 1B30 

1830  Johi,  >:..l«.n 1831 

1831  *Ui;orKU  While,  M.  D. Tak^    18BI 

1833  llev.  Baniabua  M.  Fity,  M.  A-, 1833 

1833  *&av,  Jolin  Bowers,  B.  A., "       1833 

1833  Ebeneier  K.  Hunt,  M  D "       IB3* 

183i  Rov.  Elijah  F.  Rockwell,  U.  A, " ..  1835 

1835  Samuel  II.  Austin,  M,  A Union, 1836 

1836  Rev.  Robert  Finloy,  B.  A, Union, 1837 

1837  Rev.  Wm.  U.  Burchanl,  B.  A., Yale,    1838 

1838  LucienBice, IW 

1839  Rev.  H™ry  G,  Morse,  U.  A "      1839 

1839  Rov.  Rielmriia,  Storrs,  Jr.  D.  Dt Amheril, 1840 

1840  •Rav.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  U.  A. "       1841 

1841  Rev  CbflrieaG.  Goddord.  M.  A^ "      1841 

1842  •Rev.JamosG.  BfidKmon,M.A, "      1843 

1843  Rev.  Lewis  Green,  U.  A, 1843 

1843  •Rev.  John  E.  EmeraOQ,  H.  A "       18*3 

1843  Kdivard  D.  Banj^  M.  A., "       1844 

184*  Kliivel  C.  Seliien, 1844 

1814  Rov  Dsuiel  11.  Temple.  U.  A. '.' 164* 

1B41  Rev  Willium  W.  Wliipple,  M.  A., "      1844 

1845  SamiielJ  Lenrnt-d,  M.  A., "        184S 

1845  *Rov..T«9onMo™o.aA,... "        1848 

18*6  *Jrtin  Munn,  B.  A, Talo,    184B 

18*8  •Franklin  L.  P.  Plympton, "      1848 

1848  Horace  Tnylor, Amherst, 184B 

1848  Rov.  William  C.  Di£*ingon,  M.  A, "       18*9 

1849  John  U.  Emeraon,  U.  A., "       ?  1850 

1860  Rev.  Henry  M,  Tupper.  R  A^ Talo,    1850 

1B50  John  IL  Tliompwin,  M.  A, Ambwst, 18SI 

IBSI  Rot.  Augustui  H.  Carrier,  M.  A^ Tale,    ISSl 
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Accessw.  Graduates, 

1862  Wm.  H.  Bigelow,  M.  A., WUllamg, . . 

18o3  Joseph  B.  Holland,  M.  A., Dartmouth, . 

1867  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Bisaell,  M.  A., Amheret, . . 

1867  Charles  W.  Seato^  B.  A., Middlebuiy, 

1858  ♦Waiiam  A.  Hazeltine,  B.  A, Dartmouth, 

1860  Samuel  J.  Storrs,  B.  A., Amherst, . . . 

1863  Rev.  Charles  B.  Sumner,  B.  A., .  Yale,    

1865  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  B.  A., Amherst,  . . 

1866  Eugene  Kingman,  B.  A., Tale,    .... 

1867  ♦John  C.  Terry,  B.  A., Amherst, . , 

1867  Samuel  G.  Stone,  M.  A., 


ExUus. 
1853 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1860 
1861 
1865 
1806 
1867 
1867 


u 


IXSTBUCTOIIS  IN  THE  FEMALE  DEPABTMBKT. 


Accessw, 

Exitus. 

\Accessw. 

1819 

Miss  Hannah  Ely, 

]820|1852  Miss 

1820 

♦Miss  Caroline  P.  Dutch, 

]821 

1852      " 

1822 

(i 

M&ry  Trumbull, 

1823 

1853      " 

1830 

II 

Clarissa  Chapman, 

1831 

1853      " 

1831 

♦Mi8S  Julia  M.  Brown, 

1831 

1853      " 

1831 

♦Miss  Ann  S.  Langdon, 

1831 

1854      " 

1832 

*Mi88  Sarah  Leonard, 

1832 

1854      " 

1832 

Misf 

1  Sarah  Bridgman, 

1832 

1854      " 

1833  Mrs.  Melancia  B.  Newell, 

1834 

1854      " 

1834 

Mu« 

i  Sui«an  C.  Whitney, 

1835 

1855  Mrs. 

1836 

♦Mrs.  Luanda  N.  Austin, 

1839 

1855  Miss 

1839  Miss  Mary  A.  Sexton, 

1840 

1856      " 

1840 

M 

Susan  0.  Whitney, 

1841 

1857      " 

1841 

<« 

Harriet.  Backus, 

1841 

1857      " 

1841 

U 

Mary  A.  Sexton, 

1842 

1858  Mrs. 

1841 

It 

Mary  B.  Lowellf 

1841 

1858  Miss 

1842 

<l 

Charlotte  P.  Newman, 

1842 

1858      " 

1842 

il 

A.  Elizabeth  Stebbins, 

1843 

1868      " 

1R42 

It 

Ann  E.  Houghton,f 

1843 

1858      « 

1843 

tl 

Catharine  W.  Bridgman,1843 

1859      " 

1843 

II 

Maria  J.  Fiske, 

1844 

1859      " 

1844 

♦  " 

Marr  J.  Humphrey, 

1844 

1845 

II 

A.  Elizabeth  Stebbins, 

1845 

1859      " 

1846 

II 

Mary  B.  Learned, 

]846 

1861      " 

1846 

II 

Mary  K  Graves, 

1846 

1861      " 

1846 

*  << 

Esther  M.  Gould, 

1847 

1863      " 

1847 

II 

Delia  C.  Torrey, 

1847 

1864      " 

1847 

II 

Louisa  M.  Torrey, 

1847 

1864  Mrs. 

1847 

II 

Rebekah  R.  Browne, 

1848 

1865  Miss 

1848 

U 

Martha  M.  Dickinson, 

1849 

1866      " 

1849 

II 

Catharine  Hitchcock, 

1849 

1866  Mrs. 

1849 

II 

Cynthia  Fowler, 

1852 

1867  Miss 

Exitu*. 

Abby  L.Bond,  1852 

Kate  B.  Arms,  1 853 

Mary  E.  Warren,  1854 

Susan  G.  Ely,f  1853 

F.  J.  L.  Wheelock,t  1853 

Mary  A.  Ranney,  1855 

Frances  S  Ranney,}  1854 

Jennie  L.  Warren,}  1855 

Caroline  E.  Rice,f  1855 

Mary  K  W.  Tufls,  185G 

Martha  Crosby,}  1855 

Sarah  D.  natch,f  1856 

Emma  C.  Ward,f  1857 

Ann  C.  Rogers,}  1857 

Mary  E.  W.  Tufls,  1858 

Sarah  Beebe,  1860 

Julia  A  Nash,S  1858 

Mary  J.  Smith,§  1858 

Caroline  E.  Rice.f  1859 

Lucy  A.  Brigham,}  1860 
Josephine  R.  Decbus- 

8e8,§  1861 

Sarah  R.  Burt,f  1859 

Lucy  A.  Perry,§  1861 
Catharine  A.  Shumway,  1 86 1 


1804 
1865 

1807 


Kate  B.  Wilcox, 
Louisa  J.  Clapp, 
Carrie  E.  Converse.f 
Kate  B.  Wilcox, 
Miss  Julia  E.  Smith. 
Jennie  L.  Glynn.} 
Julia  A.  Eastman. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Trustees,  with  the  date  of 
their  appointment  and  exit  of  office : — 


TRUSTEES. 


Rev.  John  Willard,  D.  D.^ 
Joel  Norcross,  Esq., 
Rufus  Flynt,  Esq., 
Eev.  Ephraim  Ward,* 
Rev.  Jesse  Ives, 
Darius  Munger,  Esq., 
Dr.  Ede  Whitaker, 


1804  1807 
1804  1846 
1804  1836 
1804  1816 
1804  1805 
1804  1816 
1804  1809 


Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
Abel  Goodell,  Esq., 
Gad  Colton,  Esq., 
Rev.  Moses  Warren, 
Rev.  Ezra  WiCter, 
Rev.  Mooes  Baldwin, 
Aaron  Merrick,  Esq., 


1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 


XMfiw. 

1815 
1810 
1823 
1821 
1814 
1811 
1811 


t  Teacher  of  Miuic 


^Teeober  of  Dnwiof. 


I  Teacber  of  Ffttch. 
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1S04 
]806 
1807 
1809 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1816 
1816 
1819 
1819 
1321 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1823 


ExOtu. 
1809 
1822 
1866 
1819 
1812 
1824 
1822 
1816 
1818 
1835 
1830 
1823 
1831 
1821 
1831 
1825 
1827 
1832 
1832 
1841 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1861 
1832 
1835 
1838 
1846 
1838 
1833 
1843 

1837 

18431 


Azcl  Utlcj,  Esq., 
Stephen  Pjrncbcon,  Esq., 
Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D., 
Abner  Brown,  Esq , 
Rev.  Sylvester  Burt, 
Dr.  Ede  Whitaker, 
Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  D.  D.^ 
Samuel  Willard,  Esq., 
Benjamin  Fuller,  Esq., 
Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Munson  C.  Gaylord, 
Doa.  Abraham  Haskell, 
Bonning  Mann,  Esq., 
Rev.  Joy  H.  Fairchild, 
Col  Israel  E.  Trask, 
Col.  Amos  Hamilton, 
Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D., 
^v.  Ansel  Nash, 
John  "Wyles,  Esq., 
Rev.  Hubbel  Loomia, 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.D.,  1823 
Hon.  John  Hall,  1824 

Timothy  Packard,  Esq ,  1825 
Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  D.  D.,  1827 
Rev.  Thos.  KVermilye,  D.D.,1830 
Gen.  Alauson  Knox,  1831 

Rov.  Marty n  Tapper,  1831 

Rev.  Jonat'n  B.  Condit,  D.D.,  1 831 
Rev.  John  Wilder,  1831 

Rev.  Joseph  &  Clark,  D.D.,  1832 
Hon.  R.  A.  Chapman,  LL.D.,  1832 
Jonathan  Ely,  Esq.,  1832 

Rev.  Samuel  Backus,  1832 

In  a  genera]  review  of  the  Tnisteesliip,  it  appears  that  many  of 
its  members  have  been  distinguished  in  professional  life,  and  were 
also  connected  as  trustees  and  teachers  in  colleges  and  higher  semi- 
naries. Their  influence  has  always  been  felt  in  favor  of  thorough 
training  and  discipline,  and  hence  the  Academy  through  its  entire  his- 
tory has  fitted  candidates  for  college  as  one  of  its  important  objects. 

Dr.  Willard,  the  first  President  of  the  corporation,  was  distin- 
guished for  classical  attainments  in  his  time,  as  was  his  brother,  Dr. 
Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  it  was  his  most 
cherished  h&pe  that  the  Academy  might  become  a  seat  of  sound 
learning,  and  as  such  extend  its  benefits  to  distant  generations. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Trusteeship  and  was  for 
nearly  half  a  centuty  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trust,  was  an 
officer  in  Princeton  College,  and  a  Trustee  of  Amherst  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  Rev.  Dr.  Vaill,  his  successor,  was  first  appointed  a 
Trustee  of  Monson  Academy  in  1814,  and  has  been  a  Trustee  of 
Amherst  College  ever  since  it  was  incorporated. 


Dea.  Andrew  W.  Porter, 
Rev.  Joseph  Fuller, 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis^ 
Rev.  Eber  Carpenter, 
Rev.  George  Trask, 
Charles  Steams,  Esq., 
Miner  Grant,  Esq., 
Rev.  Joseph  Taill,  D.  D., 
Joseph  Jj.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
Rev.  David  R.  Austin, 
Rev.  Sam'l  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Moses  K.  Cross, 
Horatio  Lyon,  Esq , 
Rev.  John  Bowers, 
Rev.  Abram  Marsh, 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Calhoun,  D.  D^ 
Samuel  S.  Spaulding,  Esq., 
Rev.  Clinrles  B.  Kittredge, 
Rev.  Jason  Morse, 
WiUiam  N.  Flynt,  Esq., 
Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D., 
Albert  Norcross.  Esq., 
Rev.  John  W.  Harding, 
Samuel  M.  Lane,  Esq., 
Rev.  Theron  G.  Colton, 
Charles  Merriam,  Esq., 
William  Mixter,  Esq., 
Alvan  Smith,  M.  D., 
Charles  H.  Merrick,  Esq., 
Cyrus  W.  H<^mea,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Alfred  Norcross,  Esq., 
Rev.  Ariel  E.  P.  Perkins, 
Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 
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BENEFACTORS  AKD  EKDOWXHEKTS. 

MoTison  Academy  has  not  been  favored  with  the  liberal  benefac- 
tions of  a  few  individuals,  as  the  Phillips  Academies  at  Andover  and 
Exeter  and  Williston  have  been.  Its  endowments  until  recently  have 
been  very  limited,  and  now  they  are  far  from  being  sufiScient  for  the 
wants  of  the  institution.  From  the  first,  however,  the  institution  has 
not  lacked  the  sympathy  of  devoted  tmstees  and  teachers,  and  several 
times  the  citizens  of  Monson  have  made  generous  contributions  to 
meet  pressing  necessities. 

The  original  building,  which  still  remains  though  greatly  enlai^ed, 
was  erected  by  the  aid  of  a  general  subscription.  The  Charity  Fund 
was  griven  in  the  same  way.  So  also  the  Academy  was  repaired  in 
1845  at  an  expense  of  $3,600,  and  in  1863,  $10,000  was  added  to 
the  General  Fund  by  the  subscription  of  the  people  of  Monson.  At 
the  same  time  the  non-resident  alumni  and  a  few  of  the  citizens 
raised  nearly  $6,000  for  repairs  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  The 
largest  bene&ctor  of  the  Academy  was  Joel  Norcross,  Esq.,  who  in 
various  ways  gave  $7,250.  Deacon  Andrew  W.  Porter  has  given 
$3,200,  and  Rufus  Flynt,  Esq.,  gave  $2,250,  and  the  legacy  of  Rev. 
J.  Lu  Merrick  was  $2,000.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  benefac- 
tions, so  far  as  ascertained  : — 

1804  State  donation  of  half  township  of  Maine  lands, $10,000 

1805  Donations  of  individuals  to  erect  the  Academy  building, 3,200 

1805  Q'ld  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  Academy  building, 100 

1805  Donation  of  bell  by  Benjamin  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Monson, 100 

1805  Donation  of  pair  of  globes  by  Ephraim  Hyde,  of  Monson, 60 

1805  Donation  of  surveyor's  compass  and  chain  by  Isaac  Fuller, 36 

1810  Legacy  of  Abel  Goodell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Trustees, 200 

1817  Donation  to  aid  in  building  boarding-house  by  Joel  Norcross,  Esq.,  2,000 

1817  Donation  for  building  boaniing-houso  by  Rufus  Flynt, 1,000 

1822  Donation  of  six  pews  in  the  church,  half  acre  of  land,  and  $250 

in  cash,  the  whole  valued  at  $750,  by  Joel  Norcross, 750 

1825  The  Charity  Fund  given  by  subscription, 6,500 

1 826  Donation  of  Joel  Norcross  to  the  General  Fund, 3,000 

1826  Donation  to  the  Library  Fund  by  Rufus  Flynt,  Esq.,  and  Timothy 

Packard,  Esq.,  each  $250, 600 

18  iO  Donation  of  Dca.  A.  W.  Porter  for  repairs, 100 

1845  Subscription  for  repairs  and  apparatus, 3,600 

1847  Donation  of  a  clock  for  the  Hall  by  Orson  D.  Munn,  EFq., 40 

1850  Donation  by  Mr.  Alfred  Norcross  of  two  pieces  of  land  adjoining 
the  Academy  grounds,  to  enlarge  them  and  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  the  bank  walls, 60 

1850  Subscription  of  citizens  for  grading  and  inclosing  grounds  with 

granite  walls, • 300 

1801  Legacy  of  Sumuel  T.  Lane  to  the  Charity  Fund, 60 

1863  Subscription  to  the  General  Fund  by  citizens  of  Monson, 10,000 

1803  Subscription  of  the  alumni  for  repairs, 4,000 

1863  Subscription  of  citizens  of  Monson  to  buUd  the  south  wing  of  the 

Academy, 860 

1864  Donation  of  individuals  for  apparatus. 1,200 

1866  Legacy  of  Rev.  J.  Li  Merrick  of  the  Persian  icbolarsbip, 2,000 

1866  Donation  of  HoraUo  Lyon,  Esq^ 600 

Whole  amount  of  benefiictionfl^ $60,116 
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Present  value  of  the  buildings,  ftumitnre  and  grounds  is  estimated  at   $15,000 

Amount  of  vested  funds  is $25,000 

Apparatus  owned  by  tlie  Academy  previous  to  1865  cost  not  less  than . .    $1,500 
There  was  raised  for  the  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  in  1865,   $1,200 

DEPARTICENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

At  first  the  Principal  was  the  sole  teacher.  The  second  year  an 
assistant  was  employed.  This  arrangement  continued  only  one  year, 
and  the  Principal  afterwards  was  the  sole  teacher  until  1819,  when 
Miss  Hannah  Ely,  the  first  female  teacher,  was  appointed. 

The  School  was  managed  till  1822  under  two  teachers,  the  Prin- 
cipal and  a  female  assistant,  when  a  male  instructor  was  employed 
and  ever  after  continued  at  the  head  of  the  English  School.  A 
distinct  Female  Department  has  heen  continued  without  interruption 
since  1839.  From  1830  to  1839,  a  female  teacher  was  employed 
one  or  two  terms  in  the  year,  when  the  attendance  required  extra 
instruction. 

The  Department  of  Ornamental  Branches  has  been  taught  by  spe- 
cial teachers.  Music  and  drawing  by  a  teacher  devoted  wholly  to 
those  branches.  Penmanship  has  been  a  specialty,  and  taught  by 
courses  of  lessons  at  a  stipulated  price,  as  the  teacher  might  agree 
with  his  pupils. 

THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTyENT 

Has  been  under  the  instruction  of  the  Principal,  who  has  also  had 
the  discipline  of  the  other  departments  chiefly  in  his  hands.  The 
course  of  instruction  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  Yale  and  Amherst  colleges,  being  changed  according 
as  the  standard  of  requirements  to  those  institutions  has  advanced. 
The  amount  of  reading  in  the  classics  now  required,  is  nearly  one 
half  less  in  extent,  while  the  time  required  for  preparation  in  the 
same  studies  is  one-third  more  than  it  was  twenty -five  years  ago. 
Then  the  whole  of  Virgil,  all  of  Folsom's  Cicero,  the  Latin  Reader, 
and  Sallust  or  Nepos,  were  required  in  Latin  and  in  Greek;  the  fonr 
Gospels,  Jacob's  Reader  in  full,  and  one  book  in  Homer.  Now  the 
Latin  Lessons  of  Andrews,  the  Latin  Reader,  two  books  of  Csesar, 
seven  orations  of  Cicero,  the  Bucolics,  three  Georgics,  six  books  of 
the  ^neid,  Harkncss'  Greek  Lessons,  three  books  of  the  Anabasis, 
and  three  books  in  Homer  are  read.  Formerly  candidates  for  college 
studied  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  teach  a  common  district  school.  Now  in  addition  they 
must  read  two  books  in  Playfair's  Euclid,  or  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  geometry,  and  go  as  far  as  quadratics  in  algebra.  Arnold's 
prose  composition  is  studied  as  £Eir  as  the  11th  section. 
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THE  KKGUSH  DEPARTIGEMT 

At  first  and  until  about  1820  consisted  chiefly  of  those  who 
studied  but  little  more  than  the  common  English  branches.  When 
graduates  of  colleges  were  introduced  as  teachers,  Day^s  Algebra 
was  taught  to  the  more  advanced  classes.  Since  1840  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  English  pupils  have  studied  algebra,  and  as  many 
as  one-fourth  geometry.  Surveying  has  been  taught  since  the 
Academy  was  opened,  at  first  in  treatises  like  Flynt's,  which  did  not 
require  geometry  as  a  preliminary  study,  save  a  few  definitions — 
latterly  in  treatises  like  Davies*  and  Loomis\  which  are  supplemental 
to  elementary  geometry.  Natural  philosophy  has  been  taught  since 
1825  in  regular  classes.  Since  1845  the  school  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  ordinary 
text-books.  Lectures  on  chemistry  were  given  by  Dr.  Colton  in  a 
laboratory  erected  for  his  special  use.  At  the  present  time,  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy  are  given  two  terms  in  the  year,  and  on  chem- 
istry in  the  Winter.  Botany  is  taught  in  the  Summer  term.  Phy- 
Bic^ogy  and  astronomy  are  taught  to  classes  formed  occasionally. 

English  grammar  is  taught  to  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
academy,  in  some  of  its  divisions  or  departments.  Spelling  is  a 
daily  exercise  for  all  the  students,  in  the  use  of  a  spelling-book 
designed  for  advanced  classes.  Quackenboss*  lessons  in  rhetor- 
ical composition  are  studied  by  the  advanced  grammar  classes. 
Declamations  and  compositions  are  required  once  in  two  weeks.  A 
elaas  for  daily  reading  is  formed  nearly  every  term. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  FALL  TERM,    1867. 

In  the  CLAS.S1CAL  Department  were  six  classes  taught  by  the  Principal,  viz^: 

let,  in  Virgil,  consisting  of  7  pupils,  who  read  and  reviewed,  in  13  weeks, 
the  3df  4th,  5th  and  6th  books  of  the  JEneid. 

2d,  Chemihiry^  a  class  of  15  recited  oue-half  of  Yoaman's  treatise  in  13 
weeks,  and  reviewed. 

3d,  Cicero,  a  class  of  9  pupilSi  who  read  and  reviewed  4  orations  in  13 
weeks. 

4th,  Anabasis,  7  in  the  class — read  and  reviewed  3d  book  and  also  300  lines 
in  Ist  book  of  Iliad  in  13  weeks. 

5th,  Harkness'  First  Lessons,  6  in  the  class — reviewed  the  first  half  of  the 
book  and  half  of  the  selections  in  advance  in  13  weeks. 

6th,  Roman  History  in  the  Latin  Reader,  7  in  the  class — read  all  the  his- 
tory and  most  of  the  geography  in  13  weeks. 

In  the  English  Department  were  six  classes  taught  by  the  male  assistant : — 

1.  Tirgil,  8  in  the  class — read  1  book  of  the  .£neid  in  13  weeks. 

2.  Natural  Pliilosophy,  22  in  the  class— recited  140  pages  of  Wells  from 
the  beginning. 

3.  Arithmetir^  interest  and  percentage  rules,  15  in  the]  class — advanced 
60  pages  in  Eaton's  Higher  Arithmetic 

A,  Algebra,  intermediate  class  of  10  pupils — ^recited  from  simple  equations 
in  Greenleaf 's  treatise  to  quadratica 
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6.  Arithmetic  advance,  begtmung  at  partnership  and  completing  the  book — 
a  class  of  5  pupils. 
In  the  Female  DEPABrniEirr,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Preceptress,  seven 

classes: — 

1.  Latin  Beginners,  a  class  of  10  pupils  advanced  half  through  Andrews' 
Lessons  in  13  weeks. 

2.  French,  one  class  of  4  beginners,  and  one  class  of  4  pupils  in  Oorinna 

3.  ArWitntiic  bejinning  at  fractious  (in  Eaton's  Ck)mmon  ^hool,)  a  class  of 
16  finished  vulgar  and  decimal  fVactions  in  13  weeks,  and  reviewed  50  pages. 

4.  Advance  English  Orammar^  with  Greene  as  a  text-book,  and  Quackenboss* 
Lessons  in  English  CJom position — a  class  of  19. 

In  Quackenboss  the  class  recited  from  page  23d  on  punctuation,  30  pages 
in  6^  weeks.  The^r  had  a  parsing  lesson  each  day,  and  reviewed  the  e^Tmol^ 
in  Greene's  larger  Grammar.    The  recitation  was  one  hour. 

5.  Beginners  in  English  Grammar^  a  class  of  11  using  Greeners  Introduction. 
They  reviewed  the  etymology  and  syntax,  and  hful  eadi  day  a  perraig 
exercise. 

6.  Physical  Geography  (Fitch's,)  a  class  of  six.  They  went  through  the 
book  in  the  term  of  13  weeks. 

7.  Algebra  beginners^  a  class  of  13  in  Greenleaf  went  112  pages  fit>m  tlie 
beginning  to  equati6ns  of  two  or  more  unknown  quantities. 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  assistant  ur  the  Female  Depabtmkkt,  six 
classes  recite : — 

1.  Geometry  (Greenleafs,)  12  in  the  class — 1  section,  3booksbegiDnersinl2 
weeks-r-2  sections,  3  books  advance  in  1 1  weeks. 

2.  Algebra  (Greenleafs,)  4  in  the  das^  advanced  from  quadratic  equatUKis, 
p:ige  119,  to  logarithms,  on  page  313,  in  13  weeks. 

3.  Arithmetic^  Fraciionsj  4  in  tlie  class,  conasting  of  3  Japanese  and  1 
Spaniard. 

4.  United  States  Histonj,  2  Japanese,  who  read  the  lessons  to  learn  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  and  tlieir  definitions,  and  recited  the  lessons  in  addition. 

5.  Bbadino  and  Spellino,  3  Japanese  in  the  class. 

6.  Natural  Puilosophy,  2  Japanese  in  the  class.  They  advanced  120 
pages  in  13  weeks. 

Recitations  to  an  assistant  pupil  by  a  class  connsting  of  four  Ji^ianeae  pupils 
in  arithmetic,  who  recited  one  hour  and  a  half. 

There  were  two  divisions  in  declamation  and  composition,  in  which  all  the 
male  students  took  part    The  ladies  wrote  compositions  and  repeated  selections  . 
from  English  literature. 

Rehearsals  in  elocution  were  given  privately  by  one  of  the  teachers  to  such  as 
spoke  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday  a(temoon& 

patronage. 

Monson  Academy  from  the  first  has  been  a  mixed  school.  The 
proportion  of  gentlemen  to  ladies  has  been  nearly  two  to  one.  For 
the  last  foar  years,  the  average  yearly  attendance  of  different  pupils 
has  been  175,  of  which  number  the  average  number  of  males  has 
been  112,  of  females  63. 

Two-thirds  of  the  patronage  is  non-resident,  most  of  which  .be- 
longs to  the  classical  department  The  average  yearly  attendance 
of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  English  school  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  100,  of  which  just  half  have  been  non-residents  of 
Monson. 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  academy  can 
not  now  bo  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  thaa 
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ux  tboosand  in  63  years.  Of  this  namber,  five  Hundred  at  least 
entered  college,  and  many  studied  law  and  medicine  with  no  other 
literary  preparation  than  what  they  received  in  the  academy.  Of  the 
alumni  of  the  academy  who  are  college  graduates,  many  have  be- 
come distinguished  in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law.  Two 
hundred  have  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel ; — many  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  ; — ^two  have  been  presidents  of 
colleges ; — three,  professors,  one  .each  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan ; — eleven  have  been  tutors  at  Yale,  four  at 
Amherst ;  three  have  been  members  of  Congress ;  one  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  one,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  Organizer  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  United  States  Conunissioner  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington. 

BOABDIKa  ARBAKGEUENTS. 

A  boarding-houso  was  built  in  1818,  but  not  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection  it  was  sold  in  1832.  Since  then  no  common 
dormitories  or  boarding  establishments  have  been  furnished.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  comparatively  limited  patronage  of  the  school. 
The  students  find  homes  in  private  families,  and  the  prices  have 
varied  according  to  the  accommodations  received  and  the  state  of 
the  markets — ranging  from  $1,00  a  week  in  1806  to  $5,00  or  $6,00 
in  1867. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATIOV. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  has  always  been  to  maintain  a 
healthy  moral  influence  by  the  sanctions  of  religion  freely  and  ear- 
nestly impressed  on  the  students.  The  Academy  has  always  been 
under  the  control  of  Trustees  who  were  Congregationalists,  and  of 
the  same  faith  were  nearly  all  its  benefactors  and  teachers.  And 
yet  no  offensive  discrimination  has  ever  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution,  nor  is  it  known  that  any  student  of 
another  denomination  has  complained  of  any  lack  of  interest,  or  of 
interference  with  his  faith,  on  the  part  of  trustees  or  teachers. 

Regular  attendance  on  public  worship  is  required  on  the  Sabbath, 
where  the  pupils  maf  desire  or  their  parents  direct 

The  charity  funds  of  the  academy  were  all  given  for  the  advan- 
tage of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  without  any 
denominational  restrictions  by  the  donors. 

GOVEBmONT  OR  UISCIPLimL 

The  discipline  aa  well  as  the  instmction  of  the  School  is  placed 
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under  the  care  of  the  Principal,  who  nominates  his  assistants,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  The  government  of  the  School  is 
in  charge  of  the  Principal,  the  assistants  being  responsible  only  for 
the  order  of  their  own  rooms  and  the  doty  of  reporting  instances 
of  disorder  to  the  PrincipaL  The  penalties  are  admonition,  sus- 
pension, and  expulsion.  Corporal  punishment  was  in  former  times 
made  use  of  occasionally,  but  for  many  years  has  been  very  rarely 
inflicted.  The  pupils  have  mostly  passed  the  period  of  boyhood, 
and  expulsion  is  resorted  to  as  the  severest  punishnoeiit  necessary  in 
such  a  school. 

THE  LtNOPmilAH  SOdBTT 

Was  established  in  1810,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  debating  so- 
cieties in  New  England.  It  has  a  hall  fitted  up  in  good  style,  with 
every  convenience  for  the  ordinary  meetings  of  its  members,  which 
are  held  every  week  on  Wednesday  evenings.  Once  a  term,  a  public 
meeting  is  held  in  the  chapel.  The  society  has  an  excellent  library 
of  600  volumes  kept  in  a  room  furnished  for  that  purpose.  The 
students  have  always  been  greatly  interested  in  this  society  and  its 
library. 

TUB  FLTNT  AND  PACKABD  LIBRABT 

Ck>nsists  of  nearly  700  volumes  of  choice  books,  chiefly  books  of 
reference  in  every  branch  of  instruction  taught  in  the  academy. 
This  library  is  the  result  of  a  donation  of  $500,  the  income  of  which 
is  annually  expended.  A  tax  of  25  cents  a  term  is  required  of  those 
who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  which  is  expended 
in  rebinding  and  replacing  books  injured  or  lost  It  is  one  of  the 
best  school  libraries  in  the  country. 

TUITIOK. 

From  1806  to  1822,  tuition  was  at  the  rate  of  $10,00  per  annum, 
or  $2,50  per  quarter,  all  studies  being  chaigcd  alike.  A  contingent 
charge  was  made  of  17  centa  a  term,  and  50  cents  for  wood  in  the 
Winter.  From  1822  to  1831,  the  tuition  was  at  the  rate  of  $12  per 
annum  for  English  studies  and  $4  for  classical,  with  a  contingent 
charge  of  17  cents  per  term,  and  a  charge  for  wood  of  from  17  cents 
to  34  cents  a  term.  From  1832  to  1854,  the  tuition  was  from  $14 
to  $18  per  annum,  with  no  charge  for  Contingencies.  From  1854 
to  1867,  the  tuition  was  from  $17  to  $21  per  annum',  with  a  contin- 
gent charge  of  50  cents  per  term. 

The  school  year  until  1848  was  divided  into  quarters  of  11  weeks 
each.    From  1848  to  1862,  the  school  year  of  42  weeks — the  Fall 
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term  of  12  weeks  and  the  Sommer  and  Winter  15  each.  The  year 
now  conaUtB  of  40  weeka-n^he  Summer  and  Fall  terms  each  13 
yntlkli  tad  the  Winter  14  weeks^ 

Tuition  in  mnaic  has  been  paid  for  special  eoorsas  wiihout  regard 
to  t^rm  diyiaions  of.  time.  The  same  is  troe  of  drawing  and 
Qtber  ornamental  branches.  French  has  been  rated  geaersliy  as  a 
classical  stndjy  but  sometimes  paid  for  as  an  extra  or  ornamental 
bran^ 

THE  PBSSE5T  COXDITIOV  JLVO  VWXBWm  Of  TBI  AOADIMT. 

At  no  past  period  of  its  history  has  the  condition  of  the  academy 
been  so  promising  as  it  is  now.  With  Kmited  fbnds  and  limited 
accommodations,  it  has  neyer  attained  a  large  pboe  in  the  pablic 
eye  as  a  school  great  in  nnmbers^  when  compared  with  others  more 
^ij^ly  favored  in  endowments  and  pablic  dormitories.  And  yet 
owing  to  a  wise  and  pmdent  trusteeship,  the  School  has  been  sus- 
tained with  a  uniform  patron#ge|  and  it9  alumni  haye  dooe  credit 
to  the  place  of  their  youthful  studies. 
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1IA8BACBU8ETT8  POUCT  OP  nrOORPORATSD  AOADXMISfl. 

The  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Grammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction ;  But  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  towns 
on  which  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

26th  Clay  of  January,  1797, 

Ordbsed,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  liouses  on  the  subject  of  grants  of  land  to  sundry 
a<»demies  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
shall  pass  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

And  be  ii  further  ordered,  That  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men- 
tioned in  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
first  make  application  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  provided,  they  pro- 
duce evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  sudi 
institution :  and  provid^A,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  tha  situation  of  the 
academy  be  approved  of  by  the  legislature. 

Bepori  on  (he  aubfect  of  Academies  at  Large.    Fsib,  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  acade- 
mies at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  bo  con- 
tinued— but  with  several  material  alterations ;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  granta  of  State 
lands  to  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds; 
secured  by  towns  and  individual  donors :  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildmgs,  to  support 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptor& 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  conunittee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth ;  also  Derby  School, 
which  serves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  aoulemy  at 
Marblehead  probably  will  on]y  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore^ 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  untU  the  w^th  and  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  very  considen^ly  increased ;  for  however  usefiil  colleges  and 
academies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  schoolfl^ 
where  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  theur  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academies  already  mcorporated,  seven 
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of  them  have  baa''gTants  of  State  lande,  that  at  Fryebargh  of  15,000  acres,  and 
the  other  six,  at  ^lacbiaa,  HalloweU,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
cester, one  township  each.  To  extend  ibis  plan  of  a  township  to  each  academy 
to  those  academies  ah^ady  allowed,  and  to  those  which  from  local  circumstances 
may  be  Jostly  dairoed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town- 
ships more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  propose 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  district 
of  Ifaine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  be  laid  out  or  assigned 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  eastern  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  individuals;  and 
as  to  part,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Dummer^s  Academy,  in  Newbpry,  has  legally  secured  to  it  a 
permanent  5ind  for  its  support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 ; 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  has  a  fund  something  larger,  secured 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  seven  miles 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not 
80  adequate  as  could  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500, 
and  that  each  of  tlicm  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  but  both  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  leg^islature, 
and  must  be  considered  as  fully  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a  township 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  the  acade- 
mies at  Portland,  Westfield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
the  committee  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  bo 
granted  to  each  of  them :  providtd^  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro- 
duce evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  town 
or  mdividual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish- 
ing an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  the  petition 
from  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Hancock, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy ;  provided  they  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
ally furnish  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
Upham,  Chairman^)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  **  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one," — **and  as  published  by  the  Greneral  Court,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State" — 
remark: 

The  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  the 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools;  as  a  part  of  an 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education ;  as  opening  the  way,  for 
all  tiie  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  tlie  Commonwealtb. 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  They  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equally 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit 
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EGERTON  BYEBSOK,  D.  D,  LL  D. 

CRZK7  ICTiaUITlllDlilT  OT  mVOATIbS  FOB  UPPIE  OAHADA  atNSE  ISM. 


The  Reverend  Egerton  Rtersok,  (or,  as  he  was  baptized, 
Adolphos  Egerton  Bjersoii,)  was  bom  in  the  township  of  Charlotte- 
ville,  near  Lake  Erie,  London  (atlcrward  the  Talbot)  District,  (now 
the  County  of  Norfolk)  on  the  24th  of  March,  1803. 

His  father,  Colonel  Joseph  Ryergon,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  in 
the  British  service  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey.  He  first  joined  as  a  cadet,  and  was  one  of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  loyal  volunteers  who  went  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  For  his  good  conduct  m  bearing  dispatches  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Volunteers  by  Sir  Guy  Caricton,  (Lord 
Dorchester.)  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  six  battles,  and  was 
once  wounded.  At  the  peace  of  1783  he  was  exiled,  and  went  to 
New  Brunswick,  thence  to  Canada — he  and  his  family  enduring  very 
great  hardship  in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  then  unbroken 
wilderness  of  Canada.  He  settled  in  Charlotteville,  and  lived  tliere 
about  seventy  years.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  and  his  three  sons  again 
joined  the  British  standard,  and  acquitted  themselves  bravely.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  held  various  appointments  under  the  crown.  He  died 
in  1854,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-four  years,  adcr  having  en- 
joyed his  half-pay  as  a  British  ofiicer  for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
seventy  years! 

Doctor  Rycrson  was  the  fourth  son  of  Colonel  Ryerson,  and  was 
named  af\er  two  British  officers  who  were  intimate  friends  of  his 
father.  His  youth  was  passed  in  his  native  county ;  and  at  its  Gram- 
mar School  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  early  education.  With 
Mr.  Law,  the  Master  of  the  Gore  District  Grammar  School  at  Ham- 
ilton, (at  the  head  ot  Lake  Ontario)  he  studied  the  classics.  As  the 
Grammar  Schools  were  the  only  public  schools  atHhat  time  in  exist- 
ence in  the  country,  (and  they  had  only  just  then  been  established) 
they  were  in  the  rural  counties  very  elementary  in  their  character, 
and  did  not  profess  to  teach  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  an 
37 
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English  education.  The  young  and  ardent  student,  as  Doctor  Ryer- 
son  then  was,  (and  has  so  continued  during  his  life-time)  not  content 
with  the  fiuperflcial  knowledge  of  grammar  which  he  obtained  at 
school,  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  allow  him  to  go  from  home  for 
six  months  to  attend  a  grammar  class  which  had  been  established  in 
the  county  to^vn  on  that  specific  subject. 

Doctor  Ryerson's  habits  of  study  at  this  time  were  characteristic 
of  his  practice  in  after  life.     When  at  school  he  had  entirely  mas- 
tered the  theory  and  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  had  learned 
all  the  rules  and  explanations,  and  in  fact  nearly  the  whole  book  by 
rote,  yet  having  had  no  one  to  explain  the  theory  or  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  text-book,  it  was  not  until  he  attended  the  grammar 
class  that  he  was  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  beauty,  fiexibility  and 
power  of  the  language.     He  also  at  this  time  prepared  and  wrote  out 
a  digest  of  Murray's  English  Grammar,  in  two  volumes,  Kame's  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  and  Blair's  Rhetoric  and  a  Latin  Grammar.     lie 
was  an  indefatigable  student ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  ground  liimsclf 
in  these  and  kindred  subjects  thus  early  in  life  and  under  most  adverse 
circumstances,  that  in  his  subsequently  active  career  as  a  writer  and 
controversionalist   he  ever  evinced  a  power  and  readiness  with  liis 
tongue  and  pen  which  has  often  ^tonish^  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  laborious  thoroughness  of  his  previous  preparation. 
Doctor  Ryerson's  experience  as  a  teacher  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  county.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  appointed  usher,  or  assistant  teacher,  to   his  eldest   brother, 
George,  (who  had  received  his  training  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady) and  who  succeeded  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  liis 
appointment  by  the  Governor  to  the  judgeship  of  the  county.     Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  his  brother  GCorgc,  the  charge  of  the  school 
devolved  upon  the  youthful  usher.     Having  thus  the  management  of 
boys  and  girls  who  were  his  companions,  and  many  of  them  several 
years  his  senior,  his  firmness,  tact  and  decision  were  frequently  put 
to  the  test,  but  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  the  experience  thus 
gained  was  afterwards  turned  to  higher  account. 

.  Doctor  Ryerson's  mother  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  clear- 
ness of  intellect,  for  her  strong  religious  principles,  and  for  her  kind- 
ness of  disposition.  Egerton  was  her  favorite  son ;  and  she  sought 
to  incidcatc  in  his  ardent  mind  those'  higher  Christian  principles  and 
motives  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  excellence  of  character. 
Nor  was  her  motherly  tenderness  with  its  persuasive  teaching  and 
example  lost  upon  her  distingmshed  son. ' 
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Tliree  of  his  brothers,  George,  John  and  William,  having  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Egerton,  with  a 
glowing  heart  and  ardent  zeal,  after  duo  preparation,  also  followed 
their  ^sample.  On  his  twenty-second  birth-day  (24th  March,  1825) 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Hedding.  It  being 
Easter,  his  firet  sermon  was  on  the  appropriate  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Redeemer. 

He  was  first  stationed  on  the  Niagara  circuit,  extending  for  many 
miles,  then  on  the  Yonge  Street  circuit,  including  the  town  of  York, 
(now  Toronto)  and  in  succession  at  the  River  Credit  (Indian  Mis- 
sion) Toronto,  Cobourg,  Ancaster,  etc  Grciiits  in  those  days  rarely 
embraced  a  section  of  country  much  less  than  from  forty  or  fi^y 
miles  in  extent,  with  the  scattered  settlers  few  and  fiir  between. 
Doctor  Ryerson's  diary  at  this  time  shows  how  devotedly  he  applied 
himself  to  the  culture  of  his  mind,  although  his  valise  often  contained 
the  chief  part  of  his  library,  and  the  back  of  his  horse  frequently 
afforded  him  the  only  place  for  study. 

Doctor  Ryerson  put  forth  his  first  literary  effort  in  1827  ;  and  by 
it  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  skillful  and  able  controversial 
writer.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  some  unjust  remarks  upon  various 
religious  bodies,  which  were  contained  in  a  published  sermon  which 
had  been  preached  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan  (the  late 
venerable  Bishop  of  Toronto)  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Mountain  of 
Quebec.  Doctor  Ryerson  replied  through  the  press  in  a  series  of 
trenchant  letters,  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  Claims  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
in  Upper  Canada  broight  to  the  Test."  In  the  same  year,  while 
stationed  at  Cobourg,  he  also  replied  (in  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  Doctor  Strachan)  to  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  Methodists  and 
other  religious  bodies,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  same  gentleman 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  in  March  of  that  year. 
These  letters  were  also  republished  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  1829,  (the  year  after  the  American  General  Conference  had 
constituted  the  Canada  branch  a  separate  annual  conference)  Doctor 
Ryerson  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Guardian  newspaper,  as  the  organ  of  the  Conference,  and  as  a  chan- 
nel of  reply  to  such  attacks  as  were  made  by  Dr.  Strachan  upon  that 
body  in  1828.  He  was  its  first  editor,  and  continued  so  for  several 
years.  In  1833  he  was  deputed  by  the  Conference  to  go  to  England 
and  take  part  in  the  negotiations  which  were  set  on  foot  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  union  between  the  English  and  Canadian  Conferences. 
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This  union  took  place  in  1833-4,  and  the  Episcopal  form  of  church 
government  among  the  Methodists  in  Canada  was  changed  to  that  of 
the  Wesleyans  in  England 

In  1835  Doctor  Ryerson  was  again  deputed  to  proceed  to  England 
to  obtain  a  royal  charter,  and  to  collect  subscriptions  for  an  excellent 
Academy  which  the  Conference  had  lately  established  at  Cobourg. 
In  these  objects  he  was,  afler  much  labor,  highly  successful.  He 
also  prevailed  upon  the  home  government  to  obtain  from  the  Canadi- 
an Legislature,  (even  against  Sir  F.  B.  Head's  wishes)  aid  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  $1 6,000  for  the  Academy.  In  the  two  years, 
during  which  Doctor  Ryerson  remained  in  England  on  this  mission, 
he  had  abundant  opportunities^  of  which  he  freely  availed  himself,  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  public  men  and  institutions  of  the 
mother  country.  He  also,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  native  land  in  exposing  (through  the  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  under  thfi  signature  of  ^^A  Canadian,*')  the  unpatriotic 
and  revolutionary  character  of  Messrs.  Hume  and  Roebuck's  agitaticm 
on  Canadian  politics  in  England.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  Canada 
(for  publication  in  the  Chrittimi  Guardian)  containing  his  '^  impres- 
sions" on  various  social,  political  and  clerical  questions  in  England, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  and  created  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

On  his  return  to  Canada  early  in  1837,  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful 
crisis  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  again  appointed  editor  of  the  Guardian ; 
and  in  that  position  he  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  social 
order  and  political  and  religious  liberty  in  the  province.  In  1839  Doc- 
tor Ryerson  addressed  a  series  of  ten  letteis  to  the  present  Chief  Justice 
of  Upper  Canada  on  the  celebrated  "Clergy  (Land)  Reserve  Ques- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  History,  a  question  of  Law,  and  a  subject  of 
Legislation."  These  letters  were  distinguished  by  much  learning, 
research  and  legal  acumen,  and  were  extensively  read  and  often 
quoted  in  subsequent  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  1840  he  was  again  deputed  with  his  brother  William  to  go  to 
England  to  represent  the  Canadian  Conference  in  its  efibrts  to  restore 
the  union  which  the  English  Wesleyan  Conference  had  for  various 
reasons  broken  off. 

In  1840  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  then  re- 
cently united  Canadian  Legislature,  erecting  Upper  Canada  Acad- 
emy into  a  University  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  University 
of  Victoria  College  at  Cobourg."  Doctor  Ryerson  (who  then  re- 
ceived the  title  of  D.  D.  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,)  was  unanimously  chosen  its  first  president,  and  for  four 
years  labored  assiduously  to  promote  its  best  interests 
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In  the  address  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Green,  President  of  the 
Conference,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Principal  of 
the  College,  Doctor  Ilyerson*s  qualifications  for  this  important  post 
are  thus  referred  to— and  he  was  mentioned  as  ^'a  gentleman  of  a 
sound,  discriminating  mind,  of  general  knowledge,  capable  of  taking 
a  statesmanlike  view  of  great  and  important  questions,  favorably 
known  in  the  province,  having  some  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  indomitable,  untiring  perseverance  in  accomplishing  his 
objects  of  pursuit."  Doctor  Ryerson's  own  address  on  his  inaugura- 
tion as  principal,  was  a  comprehensive,  eloquent  and  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  *^  nature  and  advantage  of  an  English  and  Liberal  Edu- 
cation." Incidentally  if  not  prophetically,  he  had  in  his  own  inaugu- 
ral address  referred  to  the  system  of  public  instruction  just  then 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  which  was  afterwards  destined 
in  hid  own  hands  to  become  all  that  he  had  predicted  for  it.  ^  A 
foundation,"  said  he,  '*for  a  common  school  system  in  this  province 
has  been  laid  by  the  Legislature,  which  I  believe  will  at  no  distant 
day,  exceed  in  efficiency  any  yet  established  on  the  American  continent.^* 

The  highly  practical  and  statesmanlike  views  which  Doctor  Ryer- 
son  held  on  this  important  question,  pointed  him  out  among  the  public 
men  of  Canada  as  eminently  qualified  to  control  and  direct  this  great 
national  work.  In  1844,  therefore,  afler  three  years*  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  new  system  of  public  education.  Doctor  Ryerson 
was  appointed  its  superintendent  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General,  with  an  understanding  that  he  would  re-lay  the  entire  foun- 
dation of  the  system,  and  establish  it  on  a  wider  and  more  enduring 
basis.  The  instructions  which  he  received  on  his  formal  appointment 
were  contained  in  the  following  words : 

"  His  Excellency  luts  no  doubt  that  you  will  give  your  best  exer- 
tions to  your  new  office,  and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  devoting 
yourself  to  devising  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
proper  school  books ;  to  establish  the  most  efficient  system  of  instruc- 
tion ;  to  elevate  the  character  of  both  teachers  and  schools ;  and  to 
encourage  every  pliui  and  effort  to  educate  and  improve  the  youthful 
mind  of  the  country ;  and  His  Excellency  feels  assured  that  your 
endeavors  in  matters  so  important  to  Western  Canada,  will  be  alike 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  creditable  to  yourself." 

After  detailing  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  carry  these  instrut- 
tions  into  effect,  Doctor  Ryerson  in  his  report  to  Lord  Cathcart,  the 
Governor  General,  March,  1846,  thus  defines  his  views  upon  this  all 
important  subject.     (We  quote  a  few  pasfagcj  only.) 
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*'By  Education,  I  mean  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  certain  arts, 
or  of  cerUiin  branches  of  knowledge,  but  that  instruction  and  disci- 
pline which  qualify  and  dispose  the  subjects  of  it  for  theii*  appropriate 
duties  and  employments  of  life,  as  Chrittians,  as  j^ersons  in  business, 
and  also  as  members  of  the  civil  community  in  which  they  live. 

'*The  basis  of  an  educational  structure  adapted  to  this  end  should 
be  as  broad  as  the  population  of  the  country ;  and  its  loftiest  eleva- 
tion chould  equal  the  highest  demands  of  the  learned  professions, 
adapting  its  gradation  of  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  several  classes 
of  the  community,  and  to  their  respective  em|)loyments  or  profession?, 
the  one  rising  above  the  other — the  one  conducting  to  the  other ;  yet 
each  complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of  education  it  imparts;  a 
character  of  uniformity  as  to  fundamental  principles  pervading  the 
whole :  the  whole  based  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  unit- 
ing the  combined  influence  and  support  of  the  government  and  the 
people. 

"Th3  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  is  essential  that  all  should 
understand,  should  be  provided  for  all^  and  taught  to  all ;  should  be 
brought  wiihin  the  reach  of  the  most  needy,  and  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless.  The  knowledge  required  for  the  sci- 
entific j)ursuit  of  mechanics,  agriculture  and  commerce,  must  needs 
be  provided  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  demand,  and  the 
exigences  of  the  country;  while  to  a  more  limited  extent  arc  needed 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  higher  education  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions."* 

With  a  view  to  give  a  summary  sketch  of  Doctor  Ryerson*s  expo- 
sition of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  which  he  de? ired  to  estab- 
lish in  Upper  Canada^  we  insert  the  following  additional  extracts 
from  his  report  to  the  Governor  Greneral.  After  combating  the  ob- 
jection which  then  existed  in  some  quarters  to  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  system  of  primary  and  industrial  education,  commensurate 
with  the  poi)ulation  of  the  country,  as  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  here  proposed,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

"The  first  feature  then  of  our  Provincial  System  of  Public  In- 
struction, should  be  universality ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  poorest 
classes  of  society.  It  is  the  poor  indeed  that  need  the  assistance  of 
the  Government,  and  they  are  proper  objects  of  its  special  solicitude 
and  care ;  the  rich  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  elementary 
education  of  the  whole  people  must  therefore  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  legislative  and  administrative  policy  of  an  enlightened  and 

^Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Blemmtaxy  Education  for  Upper  Canada.    Published  b/  order 
of  the  LcgifllatiTO  AaMsmbly.    Second  Edition }  Montreal,  1817.    pp.  9, 10. 
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beneficent  government*  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  the  effidencryr  of 
such  a  system  that  it  should  be  practical  than  that  it  should  be  uni- 
TersaL  The  mere  acquisition  or  even  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, without  the  requisite  qualities  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the 
best  manner,  does  not  merit  the  name  of  educatk)n.  Much  knowl- 
edge may  be  imparted  and  acquired  without  any  addition  whatever 
to  the  capacity  for  the  business  of  life.  ♦  ♦  ♦  History  presents 
us  with  even  University  Systems  of  Education  (so  called)  entirely 
destitute  of  all  practical  character ;  and  there  are  elementary  systems 
which  tend  as  much  to  prejudice  and  per\'ert,  not  to  say  corrupt,  the 
popular  mind,  as  to  improve  and  elevate  it." 

"The  state  of  society,  then,  no  less  than  the  wants  of  our  country, 
requires  that  every  youth  of  the  land  should  be  trained  to  industry 
and  pi*actice,  whether  that  training  be  extensive  or  limited. 

"Now  education  thus  practical,  includes  religion  and  morality; 
secondly,  the  development  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  our  faculties ; 
thirdly,  an  acquaintance  with  several  branches  of  elementary  knowl- 
edge." 

*•  By  religion  and  morality,  I  do  not  mean  sectarianism  in  any  form, 
but  the  general  system  of  truth  and  morals  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Sectarianism  is  not  morality.  To  be  zealous  for  a  sect  and 
to  be  conscientious  in  morals  arc  widely  different.  To  inculcate  the 
peculiarities  of  a  sect  and  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  are  equally  different." 

"  I  can  aver,  from  personal  experience  and  practice,  as  ^n•ll  as 
from  a  very  extended  inquiry  on  this  subject,  that  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive course  of  biblical  and  religious  instruction  can  be  given 
than  there  is  likely  to  be  opportunity  for  in  elementary  schools,  with- 
out any  restraint  on  the  one  side,  or  any  tincture  of  sectarianism  on 
the  other — a  course  embracing  the  entire  history  of  the  Bible,  its  iw- 
stitiUions,  cardinal  doctrines  and  morals^  together  with  the  eMences 
of  its  authenticity.^^ 

"With  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  habits,  is  intimately  connected  the  corresponding  devel* 
opment  of  all  the  other  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  physical.  The 
great  object  of  an  elFicient  system  of  instruction  should  be,  not  the 
communication  of  so  much  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  the 
faculties;  Much  knowledge  may  be  acquired  without  any  iucreaso 
of  mental  power;    nay,  with  even   an    absolute  diminution  of  it'* 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  Doctor  Ryerson's  expo- 
sitions of  the  principles  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  adapted 
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to  Canada  which  arc  discussed  in  the  first  sixty  pages  of  his  report. 
Ho  next  devotes  eighty-eight  pages  to  a  consideration  of  fifteen 
branches  of  instruction  which  he  considered  should  be  taught,  or  pro- 
vided for  if  not  taught,  in  all  of  the  schools.  The  concluding  &{ij 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  machinery  of  the  system  under 
tlie  heads  of  kinds  of  schools,  teachers^  text-hooks,  control  and  inspec' 
lion,  and  individual  efforts. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Doctor  Ryerscn 
had  collected  and  arranged  his  facts,  analyzed  the  various  systems  of 
education  in  Europe,  (chiefly  in  Germany)  and  America,  and  fortified 
himself  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  most  eminent  educationists  in 
those  countries,  yet  his  projected  system  for  Canada  was  fiercely 
assailed,  and  was  vehemently  denounced  as  embodying  in  it  the  very 
essence  of  "  Prussian  despotism."  Still  with  indomitable  courage  he 
persevered  in  his  plans  and  at  length  succeeded  in  1846  in  inducing 
the  legislature  to  pass  a  Common  School  Act,  which  he  had  drafted 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  in  his  report.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  that  measure  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  The  machinery  of  the  system  was  mainly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Upper  Canada,  from  the  school  laws  of  the  Middle 
United  States. 

2.  The  metliod  of  supporting  the  sdiools  by  a  uniform  rate  upon 
property,  was  adopted  from  the  New  England  States. 

3.  The  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  (establislicd  in  1847)  were 
projected  after  those  in  operation  in  Germany. 

4.  The  school  text-books  were  adopted  from  the  series  then  in  use 
in  Ireland,  as  acceptable  to  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  feature  of  the  Canadian  system,  and  in  jus- 
tification of  the  exclusion  from  our  schools  of  American  text-books,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  the  following  explanation  of  that  step  from  the 
pen  of  Doctor  Ryerson  himself.     He  says : 

"American  school  books  are  unlike  the  school  books  of  any  other 
enlightened  people,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowing.  The 
school  books  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  contain  nothing 
hostile  to  the  institutions  or  derogatory  to  the  character  of 'any  other 
nation  I  know  not  of  a  single  English  school  book  in  which  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  United  States  not  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  their  inhabitants  or  government.  It  is  not  so  with 
American  school  books.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  abound  in 
statements  and  allusions  prejudicial  to  the  institutions  and  character 
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of  the  British  nation.  It  may  be  said  that  such  statements  and  aUu- 
Bioiis  are  'few  and  fiir  between/  and  exert  no  injurious  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  children  and  their  parents.  But  surely  no  school  book 
would  be  tolerated  which  should  contain  statements  and  allusions, 
-^few  and  fiir  between,'  against  the  character  and  institutionB  of  our 
common  Christianitj.  And  why  should  books  be  authorized  or  used 
in  our  schools  inveighing  against  the  character  and  institutions  of 
our  common  country  ?  And  as  to  the  influence  of  such  publications, 
I  believe,  though  silent  and  imperceptible  in  its  operations,  it  is 
more  extensive  and  powerful  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  believe 
such  books  are  one  element  of  powerful  influence  against  the  estab- 
lished government  of  the  country.  From  facts  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  in  precisely 
those  parts  of  Upper  Canada  where  United  States  school  books  had 
been  used  most  extensively,  there  the  spirit  of  the  insurrection  in 
1837  and  1838  was  most  prevalent.  I  am  sure  the  Americans  would 
not  sanction  the  use  of  text-books  in  their  schoob  which  contained 
attacks  upon  and  statements  and  allusions  derogatory  to  their  institu- 
tions and  government." 

In  1849  the  provincial  administration  favorable  to  Doctor  Ry Or- 
son's views  went  out  of  oflice,  and  those  opposed  to  him  came  in.  A 
member  of  the  cabinet  hostile  to  him  having  concocted  a  singularly 
crude  and  cumbrous  school  bill,  aimed  to  oust  Doctor  Ryer^on  from 
oflice,  it  was  without  examination  or  discussion  passed  into  a  law. 
Doctor  Ryerson  at  once  called  the  attention  of  the  government  (at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  late  lamented  Lord  Elgin)  to  the  imprac- 
ticable and  unchristian  character  of  the  bill,  as  it  had  formally  exclu- 
ded the  Bible  from  the  schools.  The  late  Honorable  Robert  Bald- 
win, C.  B.,  Attorney  General  (the  nestor  of  Canadian  politicians, 
and  a  truly  Christian  man)  was  so  convinced  of  the  justness  of  Doc- 
tor Rverson's  views  and  remonstrance,  that  he  took  the  unusual  course 
of  advising  His  Excellency  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  new  act 
until  Doctor  Ryerson  could  prepare  a  draft  of  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  repealed  law,  embodying  in  it,  additional  to  the  old  bill,  the  result 
of  his  own  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system  up  to  that  time. 
The  result  was  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1850  admirably  adapted  to 
the  excellent  municipal  system  of  Canada,  so  popular  in  its  character 
and  comprehensive  in  its  provisions  and  details,  that  it  is  still  (in  a 
consolidated  form)  the  statute  under  which  the  public  common  schoob 
of  Upper  Canada  arc  established  and  maintained. 

There  was  one  question,  the  agitation  of  which  had  for  many  years 
caused  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  to  the  scliool  system,  but  which 
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wa^^  Bct  at  rest  in  1863.     This  question  was  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  estahlish  schools  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  public 
common  schools,  but  nevertheless  aided  from  the  parlimentary  grant 
for  education,  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the 
Bchocls.     The  principle  of  these  schools  was  fully  conceded  in  the 
first  Canadian  School  Bill  which  was  passed  in  1841,  the  year  of  the 
legislative  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.     It 
was  subsequently  modified  in  1843, 1847,  and  1850,  and,  (after  much 
bitter  agitation)  in  1853,  1855,  and  finally  in  18G3.     In  the  resolu- 
tions for  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
agreed  to  at  Quebec  by  representatives  from  all  of  these  provinces, 
and  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  in  1865,  the  right  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  regard  to  these  separate  schools  were  confirmed 
as   follows : — "  The   local   legislature  of  each  province  shall   have 
power  to  make  laws   respecting  education  ;  saving   the  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Canadas 
may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  schools,  at  the  time  when  the 
confederated  union  goes  into  operation." 

In  1853,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  discussion,  Doctor  Ryerson 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  revise  the  grammar  school  law  of 
the  province,  which  had  remained  in  the  statute  book  accomplishing 
comparatively  little  good  since  1807 — 183D.  Even  then  (in  1853) 
the  principle  of  local  taxation  for  these  schools,  as  applied  to  the 
common  schools,  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  reganl  to  the 
grammar  schools.  For  twelve  years  longer  these  schools  con  turned 
to  languish.  In  1865  the  grammar  school  law  was  still  further  im- 
proved, and  a  higher  standard  of  education  adopted,  but  as  yet 
the  principle  of  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  these  schools 
has  been  but  partially  concurred  in  by  the  legislatui*e,  and  emlK)died 
in  the  amended  act.  It  provides,  however,  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
half  of  the  legislative  grant  (independent  of  school  fees)  sliall,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  grant,  be  raised  from  "  local  sources,"  f .  e., 
by  rate,  subscription,  municipal  grant  or  otherwise. 

In  1850,  Doctor  Ryerson  made  his  second  educational  tour  in 
Europe,  and  while  in  England  he  made  preliminary  arrangements  for 
establishing  the  Library,  Map  and  Apparatus  system  in  connection 
with  his  department,  which  was  not  fully  completed  until  1854. 

In  1854  the  present  system  of  free  public  school  libraries  was 
fully  established  by  Doctor  Ryerson  in  Upper  Canada,  aided  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  list  of  approved  books  includes 
about  8000  volumes,  embracing  works  in  every  department  of  human 
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knowledge  and  learning.  From  this  extensive  list  th*e  local  scliool 
authorities  are  authorized  to  make  selections.  Tlie  same  system  was 
also  adapted  to  the  sui)pl)r  of  the  schools  with  approved  prize  books, 
maps,  chart*,  apparatus,  and  other  requisfitcs ;  and  the  legislature  has 
granted  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the  Educational  Department 
to  do  so.  The  principle  upon  which  these  funds  are  made  available 
ifor  the  beneiit  of  tlie  schools  is  as  follows : — "Whenever  a  municipal 
or  school  corivorution  contributes  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
library  or  prize  books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  Educational  De- 
pository, the  Deptu'tment  contributes  an  equal  amount,  and  supplies 
those  corporations,  with  articles  (at  a  reduced  rate  of  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  below  retail  cost)  to  the  value  of  the  sum  thus  augmented, 
or  rather  doubled.  Thus  a  premium  is  held  out  to  local  exertion  and 
liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided  according  to  its  works.  By  De- 
partmental regulation  nothing  is  supplied  from  the  Depository  to 
private  parties,  but  only  to  municipal  or  school  corporations.* 
.  In  1855,  Doctor  Ryerson,  while  in  England,  took  steps,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  to  establish.  Meteorological  Stations  in  connection  with 
the  County  Grammar  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  aided  by  Colonel 
Lefroy — for  many  years  director  of  the  Provincial  Magnet ical  Ob-, 
servatory  at  Toronto— he  selected  sets  of  suitable  instruments,  (which 
were  duly  tested  at  the  Kew  Observatory,)  and  sh6rtly  afterwards 
several  of  these  stations  were  established.  In  1865,  the  law  on  the 
subject  having  been  amended,  twelve  stations  were  selected  and  put 
into  efficient  working  order.  These  stations  are  situated  at  various 
points  on  the  margin  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Simcoe,  Bay 
of  Quinte,  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Upper  Ottawa  river ;  the 
rest  are  situated  in  central  places  inland. 

In  1857,  Doctor  Ryerson  made  his  third  educational  tour  in 
Europe ;  and  before  returning  to  Canada,  he  procured  at  Antwerp, 
Brus3ells,  Florence,  Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  copies  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  statues,  busts,  etc.,  be- 
sides various  other  articles,  for  an  Educational  Museum  in  connection 
with  the  Department  This  Museum  was  founded  after  the  example 
of  what  is  being  done  in  England  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  popular  education — regarding  the  indirect,  as 
scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  training  the  minds  and 
forming  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people.  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  school  apparatus  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  of 
Models  of  Agricultural  and  other  implements,  of  specimens  of  the 

*For  further  details  in  regard  to  oome  other  features  of  th«  Upper  Canada  public  fehool  sy^ 
tern  and  its  essential  ftatares  of  differenee  trcm  the  American  system,  sec  Ameriean  Joumal  oj 
EdMcatwn  fhr  1856,  Vol.  I,  pp.  191-201.    For  StatisUcs,  coo  Vol.  XIU,  040-61. 
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Natural  Histoi^  of  the  Country,  Casts  of  Antique  and  Modern 
Statues  and  Busts,  &c.,  selected  from  the  principal  Museums  of 
Europe,  including  busts  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in 
English  and  French  History ;  aho  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of 
the  great  Masters  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of 
the  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.  These  objects  of  art  are  labelled, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  original^ 
and  a  descriptive  hi-^torical  catalogue  of  them  can  be  purchased  at 
the  Museum.  In  th(»  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that,  "  the  object 
of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  afford  a 
more  refined  description  of  enjoyment  to  the  mass  of  the  people ; " 
and  the  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  expnjsscd,  that  as  '*  peo- 
ple of  taste  going  to  Italy  constantly  bring  home  beautiful  modem 
.copies  of  beautiful  originals,"  it  is  desirable,  even  in  England,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  means  of  travelling  abroad, 
should  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  an  accurate  copy,  some  of 
the  celebrated  works  of  Raffaelle  and  other  great  Masters ;  an  ol»ject 
no  less  desirable  in  Canada  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus 
far  done  in  this  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  in  part  the  result  of  a 
small  annual  sum,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legi>laturo,  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  P^luca- 
tion,  out  of  the  Upper  Canada  share  of  the  School  Grants,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  school  architecture  and  appliances,  and  to  pro- 
mote arts,  science  and  literature  by  means  of  models,  objects  and 
publications,  collected  in  a  Museum  in  connection  with  this  Depart- 
ment, and  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Sculptuke:     1.  Antiques.     2.  Modem.     3.  Architectural. 

II.  Paintings:  1.  Italian  School.  2.  Flemish  School.  3. 
Dutch  School.  4.  Miscellaneous  Dutch  and  Flemiish.  5.  German 
School.     C.  Fi*ench  School.     7.  Spanish  School. 

III.  Engravings:     1.  On  Steel  and  Copper.     2.  Lithographs. 

IV.  History  of  Art,  &c:  1.  In  French  and  Italian.  2.  In 
English. 

V.  Other  Objects  :  1.  Illustrations  of  Mediaeval  History.  2. 
l^Laps  and  Plans  in  Relief.  3.  Specimens  of  Natural  History.  4. 
Geological  Specimens.  5.  Models  of  Agricultural  Implements.  6. 
Philosophical  Models  and  School  Apparatus. 

In  1858-60,  Doctor  Ryerson  took  a  leading  part  in  a  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  and  before  a  Committee  of  <hc  House  of  Assembly 
in  favor  of  legislative  grants  to  the  denominational  colleges  of  Upper 
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Canada.  His  views  in  regard  to  such  colleges,  as  forming  part  of  the 
pablic  educational  system  of  the  province  may  be  gathered  from  the 
£>llowing  extracts  from  his  writings  on  this  subject.     He  says : — 

^  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion must  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  that  that  religious  instruction  must  be  given  by  the  several 
religious  persuasions  to  their  youth  respectively.  The  Common 
Schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  brought  within  an  hour's  walk  of  each 
family  in  the  land ;  and  therefore  the  oversight  and  duties  of  the 
parents  and  pastors  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  are  not,  in 
the  least,  susjKjnded  or  interfered  with.  The  constitution  or  order  of 
discipline  and  liturgy  of  each  religious  persuasion,  enjoins  upon  its 
clergy  and  members  to  teach  their  children  the  summary  of  religious 
faith  and  practice  required  to  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  persuasion.  To  require,  therefore,  any  sort  of  denomi- 
national teaching  in  Common  Day  Schools,  is  not  only  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  a  direct  interference  with  the  liturgical  or  disci- 
plinary codes  and  functions  of  each  religious  persuasion,  and  provid- 
ing by  law  for  the  neglect  of  clerical  and  parental  duties,  by  ti*ans- 
ferring  those  duties  to  the  Common  School  teacher,  and  thus  sanc- 
tioning immoralities  in  pastors  and  parents  which  must,  in  a  high 
degree,  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  public  morals.  Economy  as 
well  as  patriotism  requires  the  schools  for  all  to  be  open  to  all  upon 
equal  terms,  and  upon  principles  common  to  all — leaving  to  each 
religious  persutision  the  performance  of  its  own  recognized  and  appro- 
priate duties  in  the  religious  teaching  of  its  own  youth.  In  such 
schools  the  children  can  be  with  the  te/icher  only  from  nine  oVlock  in 
the  morning  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  five  or  six  days  in 
the  week ;  while  during  each  morning  and  evening,  and  the  whole  of 
each  Sabbath,  they  are  with  their  parents  or  pastore,  and  these  are 
the  portions  of  time  which  usage  and  ecclesiastical  laws  prescribe  for 
religious  studies  and  instruction,  and  for  which  the  teacher,  who  only 
sees  the  children  during  six  or  seven  of  the  working  hours  of  each 
secular  day  of  the  week,  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  and  with 
which  he  cannot  be  burthened  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  or 
without  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  parents  and  pastor-. 

"  But  in  respect  to  Academies  and  Colleges  the  case  is  different. 
These  are  institutions  which  cannot  be  brought  within  an  hour's  walk 
of  but  very  few  of  those  who  wish  and  are  able  to  resort  to  them. 
Youth,  in  order  to  attend  such  institutions,  must,  as  a  general  rule^ 
leave  their  homes,  and  be  taken  from  the  daily  oversight  and  instruc- 
tions of  their  parents  and  pastors.     During  this  part  and  period  of 
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their  education,  the  duties  of  parental  and  pastoral  care  and  instruc- 
tion must  be  suspended,  or  provision  must  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  Academies  and  Colleges  for  such  oversight  and  instruction.  Youth 
attending  such  institutions,  are  at  an  age  when  they  are  mo-t  exposed 
to  temptation — mo.4  need  the  best  counsels  in  religion  and  morals — 
are  pursuing  studies  which  most  involve  the  principles  of  human 
action,  and  the  duties  and  relations  of  human  life.  At  such  a  period 
and  under  such  circumstances,  yputh  need  the  exercise  of  all  that  is 
tender  and  vigilant  in  parental  affection,  and  all  that  is  wise  in 
pastoral  oversight,  yet  they  are  far  removed  both  from  their  parents 
and  pastors.  Hence  what  is  supplied  by  the  parent  and  pastor  at 
home,  must  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  Academy  and  College 
abroad.  And  therefore  the  same  reason  which  condemns  the  estab- 
lishment of  denominational  common  schools,  justifies  the  establishment 
of  denominational  Academies  and  Colleges,  in  connection  with  which 
the  duties  of  the  parent  and  pastor  can  be  best  discharged.*^ 

Although  the  project  failed  at  the  time,  the  economical  views  which 
Dr.  Ryerson  then  put  forth  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
provincial  University  were  afterwards  substantially  adopted  by  those 
who  had  so  strenuously  resisted  them  before ;  and  although  he  warned 
them  of  the  inevitable  multiplication  of  denominational  Colleges  and 
Universities  should  their  views  prevail,  it  is  a  singidar  fact  that  no 
less  than  three  additional  denominational  Colleges  in  Jpper  Canada 
were,  in  18CG,  invested  by  the  legislature  with  University  powers. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  ability  in  this  contest  the  Senate 
of  Victoria  College  conferred  upon  him,  in  1861,  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

In  18C0,  Doctor  Ryerson  induced  the  Government  to  submit  to 
the  LfCgislature  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Upper  Can- 
ada.    This  law  perfectetl  the  details,  and  made  it  more  effective. 

In  18G7,  Doctor  Ryerson  made  his  fourth  educational  tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  with  the  following  instructions  from  the 
Governor  General  in  Council : — 

"  To  add  to  the  collection  of  models  and  works  of  art  for  the  pro- 
posed Provincial  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  a  properly  qualified  master  from  the  graduates  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 
He  is  al-o  authorized  to  visit  and  collect  information  from  the  best 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  for  the  education  of 
the  Deiaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  to  bo  made  available  in  the  proposed 
Schools  for  these  persons,  to  be  established  by  the  Government  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada." 
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Since  bis  return  in  1868,  Dr.  Ryerson  has  submitted  to  tbe  Legis- 
lative Assembly  a  ^  Special  Report  on  tbo  systems  and  State  of 
popular  education  in  several  oountries  of  Europe,  and  tbe  United 
States  of  America,  with  practical  suggestions  for  tbe  improvement 
of  public  instruction  in  Upper  Canada,"  closing  whb  an  intimation 
of  bis  purpose  to  make  a  separate  report  on  Institutions  for  tbe 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  in  di£R;rcnt  countries. 

In  a  communication  quoted  in  the  (Ontario  Province)  Journal  of 

Education,  referring  to  tliia  special  report,  (which  at  this  time  we 

have  not  seen,)  Dr.  Rycrson  observes : 

**As  the  result  of  obserrati^os  and  reflectiou!i,  I  believe  in  our  common 
schools  we  have  the  advantage  of  any  country  or  state  I  have  yet  visited.  But 
I  believe  that  in  »>me  of  the  practical  details  of  the  working  of  the  law,  inipor- 
•tant  improvements  can  be  made,  especially  in  the  more  efficient  inspection  of 
schools,  and  in  means  to  prevent  the  best  teachers  from  early  leaving  their  pro- 
fession.  The  examples  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  on  these  and  several  other 
subjects,  will  be  very  suggestive  to  us.  The  system  of  elementary  instruction 
in  tbe  former  was  established  when  Holland  was  the  Batavian  Republic ;  that 
system  has  survived  three  revolutions— exists,  with  slight  modifications,  yet  still 
non-denominational,  after  half  a  century *s  trial,  in  its  entire  integrity — receives 
small  appropriations  from  the  State,  (which  yet  oversees  everything,)  and  places 
Holland  at  the  head  of  popularly  educating  countries.  In  some  of  its  largest 
cities,  there  is  reported  not  to  be  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind, 
that  cannot  read  and  write.  In  Switzerland — a  country  hardly  one-twelfth  the 
size  of  Upper  Canada,  though  with  twice  our  population — there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-five  republics,  each  with  its  own  educational  system — presenting 
in  many  instances,  very  remarkable  results — thus  affording  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  study  for  the  educationalist  and  statesman  in  a  country  like  ours.** 

"Without  being  prepared  -to  adopt  tbe  very  favorable  estimate 
formed  by  Dr.  Ryersoh  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Upper 
Canada — now  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada — 
we  cite  at  the  close  of  this  article  the  opinion  of  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  value  of  Dr.  Ryerson's  labors  in  inaugurating  and  administer- 
ing this  system — and  fortify  both  by  the  following  tabulated  summaiy 
of  the  progress  of  the  system  from  1844  to  1866: 
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The  following  intelligent  and  impartial  testimony  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson's  labors  in  Canada,  is  taken  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  Rev.  James  Fraser,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  Schools  Inquiry  Commissions,  who  was 
specially  deputed  to  proceed  to  America  to  report  upon  the  systems 
of  education  in  operation  there.  At  the  close  of  an  elaborate  and 
most  careful  analytical  report  on  the  school  system  of  Upper 
Canada,  Mr.  Fraser  concludes  as  follows : — 

0 

"Sucli,  in  all  its  main  features,  is  the  School  system  of  Upper  Canada.  A 
83'stem  not  perfect,  but  yet  far  in  advance,  as  a  system  of  national  education, 
of  any  thing  tiiat  we  can  show  at  home..  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  to  mc 
that  in  a  country,  occupied  in  the  greater  part  of  its  aa-a  by  a  sparse  and  any 
tiling  but  wealthy  population,  whose  predominant  characteristic  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  an  eduoational  system  so  compkte 
in  its  thtory  and  so  capable  of  adaptcUion  in  practice  should  have  been  originally 
organized,  and  have  been  maintained  in  wliat,  with  all  allowances,  must  still 
be  called  successful  operation  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty-five  years.  ItiJuws 
what  can  be  cu:complished  hy  Oie  energy,  determination  and  dt^'oiion  cfasingk 
earnest  man.  What  national  education  in  England  owes  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  what  education  in  New  England  owes  to  Horace  Mann,  that  debt  edu- 
cation in  Canada  owes  to  Egerton  Ryerson.  He  has  been  the  object  of  bitter 
abuse,  of  not  a  little  misrepresentation ;  but  he  has  not  swerved  from  his  policy 
or  from  his  fixed  ideas.  Through  evil  report  and  good  report  ho  has  resolved, 
and  he  has  found  others  to  support  him  in  tho  resolution,  that  free  education 
shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  Canadian  parent  for  every  Canadian 
chUd."— Pa^f5  278,  270. 
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COMPARED    Wrni   THE    ENGLISH   AND    FRENCII. 

BY  A  GERMAN. 

An  Academic  Diacoune  by  Prof.  n.  Von  Sybel,  at  Bonn,  March  22, 18G8.    Translated  from  the 
Qcnnan  hj  A.  Angerer,  A.  M.,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 


TnE  German  Universities  of  our  day  enjoy  a  high  and  not  unfounded 
reputation  all  over  Europe.  While  among  ourselves  there  is  scarcely  any 
discussion  as  to  the  leading  principles  on  which  superior  instruction  is 
conducted,  and  some  slight  differences  exist  only  on  the  advisability  of 
introducing  some  foreign,  but  in  themselves  useful  secondary  objects :  wo 
sec  our  great  neighboring  nations  of  France  and  England  put  in  question 
the  existing  organization  of  their  Universities  from  their  very  foundation, 
demanding  extensive  reforms,  and  continually  holding  up  as  models  the 
German  high  schools.  **  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  one  of  the  best  judges  on  matters  of  instruc- 
tion in  Europe,  **  that  the  German  Universities,  although  open  to  criticism 
are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  every  point  of  real  efficiency."  "A  small 
German  University,"  observes  one  of  the  most  renowned  satans  of  Paris, 
M.  Kenan,  *'  with  its  awkward  professors  and  half-fed  private  docents, 
renders  more  service  to  science  than  all  the  ostentatious  wealth  of  Ox- 
ford." Such  praise  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  in  a  high  degree  flattering 
to  our  national  pride,  but  will,  above  all,  to  the  true  patriot,  become  an 
incentive  to  serious  self-examination.  Do  we  actually  occupy  the  height 
assigned  to  us  by  those  friendly  voices  ?  Does  our  own  activity  promise 
a  continuation  of  this  happy  condition  secured  by  our  fathers  ?  Can  wo 
not  learn  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  they  from  us  ?  Modern  im- 
provements bring  about  constant  interchange  of  ideas  and  habits  among 
nations  in  every  sphere  of  public  life :  is  it  not  possible  that  a  similar 
interchange  should  take  place  in  regard  to  the  Universities  ? 

Considering  their  actu  d  condition,  the  institutions  which  in  Germany 
and  England  are  designated  by  the  common  name  of  Universities,,  and 
which  have  been  created  in  France,  partly  under  other  names,  for  the 
same  purpose  of  superior  scientific  instruction,  are  totally  different 
things.  In  France  there  is,  as  yet,  no  institution  for  superior  education, 
which,  like  our  University,  combines  all  branches  of  science  within  its 
sphere.  There  are  schools  of  jurisprudence,  of  medicine ;  faculties  of 
theology  and  belles-lettres ;  there  are  institutions,  like  the  CoUige  de 
France^  which  unites  in  its  halls  a  group  of  various  disciplines.  The 
method  of  teaching  and  objects  of  instruction  are  very  different  in  these 
various  schools.     Some,  like  the  icole  des  eharteSj  may  be  compared 
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to  our  Seminaries;  others  are  intended  only  for  the  quickest  possihle 
training  of  their  pupils  for  some  practical  vocation. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  exterior  arrangement  of  our  Universities  by 
the  great  institutions  of  the  ColUge  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne;  but 
after  the  first  observation  we  discover  that  even  there  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  totally  different  world.     M.  Renan  lucidly  describes  their  condition : 
*'  The  Paris  professor  opens  his  lecture-hall  to  the  public  gratuitously, 
lie  knows  not  how  many  students,  desirous  of  learning,  he  has,  nor  how 
many  idlers  in  want  of  entertainment  there  are  among  his  hearers.     He 
knows   not  whether  to-morrow  a  single  one  of  to-day*s  auditory  will 
occupy  a  seat,  and  whether  he  will  not  address  an  entirely  different  audi- 
ence.    Thus  each  lecture  must  be  something  complete  in  itself,  and  in  its 
form  be  arranged  and  shaped  for  rhetorical  effect,  as  the  sensitive  taste  of 
a  highly  cultivated  and  spoiled  public  demands.     If  this   is  done  by 
a  man  of  genius,  who  has  a  profound  and  methodical  learning  at  his 
command,  the  result  is  seen  in  discourses  which  rank  among  the  highest 
master-pieces,  and  which  neither  German  nor  English  institutions  can 
ever  present.     But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  series  of  independent  dis- 
courses is  anything  but  a  scientific  school.     The  lecturer  must  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  strength  on  the  literary  form  of  his  discourse ;  fre- 
quently he  uses  up  all  means  in  this  direction  and  covers  the  deficiencies 
of  the  contents  by  brilliant  oratory ;  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances he  presents  literary  productions,  complete  and  finished  in  them- 
selves, conclusive  results  of  a  long  continued  research,  in  which,  however, 
the  pain  and  labor  of  research  is  carefully  hidden.     In  this  way  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  semestrc,  to  treat  a  subject  in 
a  scientific  method  in  its  entire  bearing,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
hearer  knows  nothing  about  the  mental  operations  by  which  the  results 
presented  to  him  have  been  reached.     He  hears,  for  example,  a  discourse 
on  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  gains  not  tlie  slightest  Insight 
into  the  philological  and  historical  studies  required  for  its  preparation.    In 
one  word,  matter  of  science  is  furnished,  but  scientific  investigation  re- 
mains untaught     The  high  school  is  no  longer  a  place  for  original  contri- 
butions to  science,   for  the  best  methods  of  interrogating  nature,  but 
charms  of  style  and  delivery  are  the  marks  of  the  successful  teacher. 
*^  The  danger  of  France,*'  says  Renan,  **  consists  in  this :  we  are  becoming 
a  nation  of  brilliant  lecturers  and  fine  writers.'' 

The  totally  opposite  way,  in  academic  instruction,  has  been  taken  in 
England.  Here  the  complaint  is  not  that  the  University  is  too  little  of  a 
school,  but  t'lat  it  does  too  much,  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  tutor,  the  repetitor,  has  crowded  out  the  professor.  The 
professor  delivers  a  dozen  lectures  per  year  in  the  manner  of  Paris  rheto- 
rician. The  instruction  proper  is  given  in  the  colleges,  entirely  in  the 
form  of  our  gymnasiums.  The  leading  object,  which  determines  the 
direction  and  material  of  Oxford  studies,  is  not  the  training  of  the  student 
for  a  practical  vocation ;  nor  is  it  to  introduce  him  to  science  in  its  pro- 
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founder  character,  but  it  is  the  development  and  formation  of  gen- 
eral capacity,  of  the  ability  to  think  and  speak,  of  facility  in  combination, 
soundness  of  judgment,  skill  in  expression:  it  is  the  object  of  our 
gymnasiums,  as  said  before,  only  taken  in  a  higher  sense  and  more  fully 
developed,  according  to  the  riper  age  and  more  advanced  degree  of  cul- 
ture of  the  student.  All  tends  to  this  superior  view.  The  external  con- 
dition of  schools  is  munificently  provided  for.  It  is  an  established  rule 
that  the  students  of  a  college  should  live  together,  be  under  constant  sur- 
veillance, and  arrange  their  studies  upon  the  plan  of  the  institution.  The 
advantage  of  these  arrangements  is  now  seriously  doubted ;  the  advocates 
of  these  regulations  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  prevention  of  ex- 
cesses, as  by  living  closely  together  the  possibility  of  infection  grows  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  control ;  they  ascribe  more  importance  to  the 
secure  and  noble  bearing  of  the  gentleman,  which  is  acquired  by  constant 
intercourse  with  companions  of  good  society.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
instruction,  they  have  predominantly  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics, 
some  history,  certain  reflecticms  which  are  called  philosophy,  and  for  the 
future  clergy  a  little  theology.  The  study  of  professional  science  is  gen- 
erally left  to  the  first  years  after  the  close  of  the  academic  course.  The 
University  lecture  appears  only  in  an  occasional  public  discourse ;  gener- 
ally the  form  of  teaching  is  tutorial ;  the  teacher  develops,  questions,  hears 
recitation,  has  compositions  written  and  criticises  the  same.  In  every  re- 
spect one  sees  the  preponderance  of  the  general  pedagogic  object,  and  in 
this  regard  the  resu.ts  are  not  at  all  insignificant  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  party  of  reform  at  Oxford  acknowledges  that  the  his- 
toric-philological treatises  of  older  students  testify  to  an  eminent  and 
deli'^htful  development  and  maturity  of  mind.  The  young  authors  take  a 
skilful  hold  of  the  subject,  bring  light  to  bear  on  its  various  sides  by 
penetrating  debates ;  develop  thoughts  of  frequently  surprising  sharpness 
and  practicability,  and  by  style  and  essence  show  themselves  ready  men. 
"  They  form,"  says  Pattison,*  "  without  doubt,  the  very  flower  and 
hope  of  England  for  the  next  generation."  But  not  less  characteristic  is 
the  other  side  of  this  relation.  If  we  inquire  after  this  independent  and 
original  knowledge,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  elaborate  composition, 
we  find  but  little.  The  young  author  discourses  with  a  cultivated  politi- 
cal reason  on  the  effects  of  the  constitution  of  Solon ;  but  he  has  never 
road  anything  on  this  subject  outside  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  The 
material  thus  obtained  at  second  hand  he  knows  how  to  use  more  artisti- 
cally than  many  of  our  learned  seminarists,  the  results  of  their  own  study 
of  original  authors.  But  in  regard  to  the  next  product  of  inquiry  he 
remains  everywhere  dependent  upon  his  modem  authority;  he  knowi 
not  from  experience  what  emancipation  of  the  individual  mind,  scientifio 
thoroughness  and  free  depth  of  thought  mean.     ^  It  is,"  says  Pattison, 
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with  striking  expression,  "as  if  our  Universities  were  destined  only  to 
teach  in  perfection  the  art  of  writing  leading  articles."     Corresponding 
to  this  characteristic  of  scholars  is,  naturally,  in  light  and  shade,  the  qual- 
ity of  teachers.     In  the  background  we  see  a  great  number  of  mysterious 
and  well  instructed  schoolmasters;  in   the  whole   the  development  of 
science  in  England  takes  place  elsewhere  than  in  the  Universities.     Thus 
we  see,  from  opposite  starting-points,  both  French  and  English  education 
arrive  at  the  same  result    **  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  people  of  fine 
writers,"  says  Renan.     **  It  seems  as  if  our  youth  should  learn  only  to 
write  editorials,"  declares  Pattison.     Both,  and  their  countrymen  wjth 
them,  direct  their  eyes  to  the  German  University.     They  find  here  not 
inconsiderable  defects ;  they  are  in  part  of  opinion  that  our  Universities 
reached  perfection  thirty  years  ago  and  have  since  declined ;  but  in  the 
main  organization,  in  the  leading  principle,  they  profess  still  to  see  a  safe 
source,  the  main-spring  of  intellectual  revelation  for  other  nations. 

If  we  further  inquire  which  of  our  arrangements  they  particularly 
admire,  to  what  principle  assume  our  superiority,  their  uniform  answer 
is:  the  constant  utiion  of  research  and  instruction.  It  is  not  anything 
external  which  they  esteem  ;  not  the  corporate  privileges  which  in  France 
are  very  lightly  thought  of,  and  which  in  England  they  believe  themselves 
to  have  in  excess ;  not  the  academic  liberty  of  student  life,  which  in 
England  is  deemed  license  ;  no,  the  praise  of  strangers  touches  the  heart 
of  the  subject  and  designates  truly  the  just  foundation  of  all  the  good  we 
have.  Our  Universities  are  good  educational  institutions,  not  only 
because  they  impart  instruction,  but  because  they  are  workshops  of 
science ;  because  ^  continued  scientific  production  is  the  inspiration  of 
all  their  teaching.  For  this  puq)ose  the  state  gathers  the  best  scientific 
talent  of  all  Germany  as  teachers  around  the  Universities,  so  that  the 
example,  of  daily  occurrence  in  France  and  England,  of  a  man  of 
*^  acknowledged  learning  and  power,  without  academical  connection,  is 
among  us  very  rare.  For  this  reason  every  academic  appointment  is 
based,  first  and  last,  on  literary  activity  and  the  capacity  of  scientific 
production  as  well  as  on  ability  of  teaching  in  a  formal  sense.  We  de- 
mand of  our  Universities  that  they  prepare  young  men  for  the  future 
practice  of  various  professions  of  life ;  but  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
fulfil  this  task  in  a  mechanical  and  compendiary  manner.  We  do  not 
wish  them  to  impress  on .  the  memory  of  students,  in  the  shortest  and 
most  practical  manner,  those  facts  and  items  of  knowledge  which  are 
necessary  to  pass  an  examination,  or  for  the  trial  year  in  the  profession. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  require  in  our  docents  the  highest  ability  in 
skillful  lecturing  at  Universities  as  the  public  of  Paris  demand  of  theirs. 
Our  object  is  mainly  seen  in  imparting  to  the  student  the  method  of  his 
science,  in  order  to  enable  him,  not  to  become  necessarily  a  learned  man, 
but  to  pursue  his  vocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  a  scientific  spirit  and 
with  scientific  power.  Above  all,  he  must  know  what  science  is,  how 
scientific  work  is  done,  and  what  scientific  creative  power  means.     As 
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fiur  US  the  limited  powers  of  man  allow,  the  teacher  must  move  in  fresh, 
original  production  in  his  discourse ;  the  student  shall,  above  all,  be  edu- 
cated by  taking  an  intuitive  part  in  the  process  of  development  of 
thoughts ;  whatever  in  later  life  may  be  his  vocation,  in  his  academic 
years  he  must  bo  a  disciple  of  science  and  nothing  else,  because  the  best 
preparation  for  any  profession  is  the  acquisition  of  scientific  soundness, 
quickness  and  independence  of  mind. 

Our  meaning  will  be  more  manifest  if  we  glance  at  the  relations  of  the 
University  to  the  g}'mnasium.  The  g^'mnasium  among  us,  as  the  public 
school  in  England  and  the  lyccums  in  France,  pursues  the  same  ultimate 
otject — the  general  training  and  invigoration  of  the  mind.  It  selects  its 
matter  of  instruction,  not  in  reference  to  its  hnmediate  utility  in  afler 
life,  for  some  use  is  to  be  found  in  every  kind  of  knowledge,  but  from 
the  consideration  of  what  study  will  prove  the  best  discipline  of  the  mind. 
In  France,  in  passing  to  the  University,  this  distinction  disappears  alto- 
gether ;  the  French  faculties  are  professional  schools,  which  offer  a  ready 
scientific  course  as  professional  preparation  for  some  practical  vocation. 
In  England,  in  an  opposite  way,  the  University  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
tinued gymnasium ;  the  formal  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  still,  as  before, 
the  ruling  object  of  instruction.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  Ger- 
man University  holds  the  middle  ground.  In  the  material  for  instruction 
it  pursues  the  professional  preparation  for  a  special  vocation;  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  it  retains  in  view  the  object  of  formal  universal  cul- 
ture. Outwardly  considered,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  professional 
schools,  which,  though  united  in  place  and  corporate  fellowship  of  their 
members,  yet  are  perfectly  independent  in  their  work.  In  this  indepen- 
dence they  are,  however,  intimately  connected  by  a  common  method  of 
instruction.  While  in  professional  schools  the  choice  of  material  and 
form  of  instruction  is  essentially  determined  by  the  demand,  to  make  the 
student  as  quick  and  as  universally  as  possible  useful  for  the  exterior 
duties  of  his  future  practice,  our  academic  professional  branches,  as 
taught,  intro<luce  the  student,  as  deeply  as  possible,  into  the  working  of 
science  and  thereby  give  to  the  mind  the  highest  manly  development. 
In  this  they  continue  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  not,  as  in  English 
Colleges,  only  in  larger  extent,  but  also  in  a  higher  degree. 

The  gymnasium  cultivates  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  general  in  the  well  settled  forms  of 
a  foreign  language ;  it  presents  to  its  pupils  the  picture  of  classic  anti- 
quity, and  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  direct 
their  aspiration  towards  morally  high  and  pure  objects.  Undoubtedly 
the  gymnasial  training  of  the  mind  is  not  yet  perfect  After  the  mind, 
on  this  preparatory  stage,  has  begun  to  work  by  the  conception  of 
.general  impressions,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  justify  its  progress 
by  the  concentration  of  its  powers  for  a  special  purpose  on  a  special 
science.  The  student  becomes  master  of  a  spiritual  power  only 
when  he  has  made  an  unlimited  use  thereof;  when  he  has  tested  it  in 
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some  serious  problem,  with  Aill  cfifect  This,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is 
impossible  without  a  separation  of  the  branches  of  science.  The  jouth, 
who  has  just  lefl  school,  cannot  begin  an  independent  scientific  research 
into  theology,  jurisprudence  and  medicine  at  the  same  time.  He  must 
limit  himself  to  one  branch  in  order  to  penetrate  to  its  depths.  While 
the  University  invites  him  to  this  concentrated  and  deeper  investigation, 
he  contitiues,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  branches,  the  universal 
formal  education,  in  the  most  effective  manner,  to  its  perfection.        ^■ 

As  means  of  culture  the  gymnasium  employs  tbe  scientific  material 
offered  in  the  pliilological,  historical  and  mathematical  curriculum.  Jt 
exercises  its  pupils  on  the  text,  as  settled  by  the  most  learned  philologist ; 
it  teaches  them  historical  facts  as  the  latest  historical  research  of  the  age 
has  established  them  :  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  pretend  to  accumulate 
new  and  rare  knowledge  by  researches  of  their  own,  or  to  establish  them- 
selves independent  of  the  masters  of  the  subject  by  their  own  criticism. 
But  such  aims  are  the  very  element  of  life  at  German  Universities.  They 
are  the  very  places  where  learned  research,  scientific  criticism,  literary 
progress  are  carried  on.  Their  teachers  are  the  organs  of  the  automati- 
cal scientific  spirit ;  their  students  are  educated  for  industrious  concen- 
tration as  well  as  for  mental  independence.  If  any  exists,  this  is  the 
absolute  sign  of  true  academic  culture.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  not 
possible,  that  a  young  man  traverse  the  entire  extent  of  his  science  from 
its  foundation  to  the  latest  discovery,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  lit- 
erature, in  six  or  eight  semestres.  Such  an  encyclopaedic  effort  would  be 
discursive  and  not  deep,  and  result  in  superficiality  instead  of  thorough- 
ness of  attainment  But  it  is  essential  that  the  student  should  derive  a 
clear  conception  of  the  object  of  his  science  and  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  fulfills  this  object ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  go  through  these  oper- 
ations himself  in  some,  at  least  in  one,  point,  where  he  may  say  to  him- 
self, there  is  nobody  in  the  world  who  can  teach  me  anything  further  on 
this  subject ;  here  I  stand  firm  and  safe  on  my  own  feet  and  decide  by 
my  own  judgment  This  consciousness  of  mental  independence,  gained 
by  his  own  efforts,  is  an  inestimable  advantage.  It  is  of  no  moment 
what  subject  has  been  the  first  in  his  investigation  and  which  led  to  this 
result,— enough  that  it  has,  in  ever  so  little  a  point,  broken  the  depen- 
dence of  the  scliool ;  it  has  tried  the  strength  and  the  means  with  which 
every  new  problem  can  now  be  seized  and  brought  to  a  similar  solution ; 
in  the  joyous  juvenile  period  it  has  ripened  .youth  into  manhood.  As 
yet  ho  knows  not  many  nor  varied  things ;  but  he  has  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  **  knowledge" ;  to  the  slumbering  mind  is  given  forever  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  power  and  the  direction  for  the  ennoblement  of  the  soul 
in  a  self-determined  speciality. 

Itf  in  the  above  discussion,  in  order  sharply  to  describe  this  pointy  I 
appear  to  contrast  methodic  research  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  I 
trust  my  purpose  is  not  misunderstood,  as  if  I  would  decline  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  good  method,  forego  altogether  the  most  varied  industry  in 
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the  collection   of  facts;  as  if  it  wcro  fossible  to  dig  deeply  without 
having  the  control  over  a  certain  breadth  of  soil.      The  question   is 
only  iix  what  direction  and  for  what  use  knowledge  is  gathered     He 
who  works  in  the  independent  methodical  research  will  Koon  discover 
that  with  every  step  the  demand  grows  upon  hiin ;  that  in  order  to  per- 
fectly solve  a  question  he  must  enlarge  his  knowledge  on  all  sides ;  that 
the  weight  to  be  lifled  becomes  heaver  every  day ;  but  he  will  also  feel 
that  his  strength  grows  daily,  that  his  movements  become  more  secure 
and  more  easy.     That  which  was  yesterday  a  burden,  hard  to  remove, 
has  to-morrow  become  a  locomotive.     Yea,  even  more  I     He  who  works 
in  this  spirit  annuls  the  apparent  separation  of  academic  professional 
schools,  the  faculties,  and  reestablishes,  in  his  own  part,  the  living  unity 
of  the  universitas  liUjarum,     In  ancient  forests  groups  of  trees  are  found, 
four,  five,  powerful  trunks  close  together,  which  show  their  tops  ex- 
tended to  all  the  points  of  heaven ;  if  you  approach  you  discover  that 
all  originated  in  the  same  root,  all  sprang  from  one  germ  in  the  depth  of 
the  earth.     Thus  it  is  with  the  various  disciplines  of  science.     Their 
branches  extend  in  all  directions ;  he  who  digs  into  the  depth  finds  their 
common    root      Whoever    follows    a  juridical    problem    into   its   last 
results  must  deal  with  fundamental  questions  of  morals,   philosophy 
and  religion,     lie  who  will  thoroughly  investigate  a  problem  in  history 
will  meet  at  every  step  legal,  religious  and  political  considerations.     Id 
like  manner  it  is  with  all  branches.     In  one  word,  he  who  will  make,  in 
any  part  of  science,  original,  fundamental,  conclusive  work,  is  obliged, 
acting  self-moved  and  independently  to  take  his  position  towards  all  the 
fundamental  problems  of  existence,  towards  the  world  and  God.     This  is 
the  highest  fruit  propagated  by  the  system  of  iniitruction  at  German 
Universities.     If  the  German  nation,  within  this  century,  has  had  the 
strength  for  a  most  powerful  progress  in  all  spheres  of  life,  the  most  im- 
portant lever  of  ascent  has  been  found  in  the  training  of  her  superior 
schools.     Wc  can  over  estimate  the  gain  that  our  roost  important  institu- 
tions of  instruction,   the   advantage,   which  our   Universities  give,   in 
their  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.     In  all   early  instruction,   au- 
thority necessarily  governs  the  whole  being,  and  in  later  life  practice, 
and  with  it,  again,  authority  encompass  a  considerable  part  of  exist- 
ence.    But  in  one  period  in  his  life  at  least  shall  every  cultivated  man 
on  German  soil  be  assured  by  all  the  organs  of  authority,  governmental 
and  educational,  that  he  enjoys  spiritual  freedom.     From  the  depth  of 
his  own  soul,  with  the  light  of  independent  knowledge,  to  open  his  own 
way  through  life,  such  is  the  aim  placed  before  students  by  the  system 
of  German  Universitiea     Let  the  individual,   as  the  result  of  these 
studies  and  labors,  take  this  or  that  direction ;  let  him  become  liberal  or 
conservative,  reactionary  or  progressive,  orthodox  or  heretic:  essential 
for  us  is  only,  no  matter  what  he  be,  that  he  has  become  bo,  not  from 
habit)  of  youth,  unsettled  disposition,  traditional*  obedience,  but  from 
scientific  reflection,  critical  examination,  independent  resolution.    Then, 
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and  only  then,  will  ho  be  numbered  among  the  masters  of  his  profession, 
the  powerful  representatives  of  his  party,  the  effective  organs  of  his  con- 
fession, the  ornaments  and  honors  of  his  nation ;  then,  and  only  then, 
will  ho  bo  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  which 
belong  to  no  particular  social  rank,  one  of  the  men  of  true  culture. 

In  these  brief  sentences  I  have  attempted  to  present  the  characteristic 
features  of  German  Universities.  I  know  but  too  well  what  I  have  ex- 
pressed is  not  what  wo  always  accomplish,  but  what  wo  demand  of 
ourselves.  I  readily  agree  that  the  great  masters  in  the  first  decades  of 
our  century  have  in  a  higher  degree  realized  the  ideal  than  is  given  to  us, 
their  successors.  Not  every  man  is  gifled  with  the  power  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  the  banner  onward  to  brilliant  victories  ;  what  we  demand 
of  every  German  youth  is,  to  remasn  true  to  this  glorious  flag  and  in 
his  modest  sphere  devoto  to  its  service  the  strength  of  his  life.  And 
upon  the  whole,  firm  and  true  have  hitherto  been  both  the  teachers 
and  students  of  German  Universities.  The  essential  character  of  the 
high  schools,  as  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  Schcicr- 
macher  and  Fred.  Aug.  Wolf,  Siivern  and  Fichte,  W.  von  Humboldt  and 
Altenstein,  has  been  preserved  in  its  distinctive  features  unto  this  day. 
During  the  first  years  after  the  war  of  independence  (war  of  1813  against 
Napoleon  I.,)  it  felt  the  pressure  of  political  conditions,  the  immature 
desire  of  a  part  of  the  students  to  participate  direct  and  practically  in 
the  fiery  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
police  reaction  of  1819,  which  placed  the  Universities  in  general  under  a 
restraining  tutelage.  Sinco  1840,  theological  and  confessional  considera- 
tions have  sometimes  had  more  influence  on  some  points  of  the  academi- 
cal relations  than  is  wholesome  for  religion  and  science,  and  the  storms 
of  1848  have  not  passed  over  the  German  high  schools  without  leaving 
their  traces.  But  such  disturbances  have  never  been  of  any  lasting 
effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  academic  instruction,  which  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Southern  Germany 
and  that  part  of  Europe 'which  had  been  hitherto  entirely  closed  to  its 
spirit. 

Notwithstanding  this  happy  result  our  picture  will  be  incomplete  and 
consequently  inaccurate  if,  with  the  light,  we  do  not  introduce  the  shade. 
I  need  not  mention  smaller  and  special  defects,  such  as  appear  at  all 
times  in  all  the  works  of  man's  hand.  I  confine  myself  to  one  fact, 
because,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  in  it  a  danger  which  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  our  entire  academic  life*  and  because  its  efiects  already  begin 
to  be  felt ;  and  herein,  if  anywhere,  the  observations  of  foreign  critics 
are  justified,  that  our  acknowledged  superiority  will  assuredly  end. 

For  at  least  a  century  University  attendance  has  been  limited  to  three 
years,  seldom  extending  through  the  fourth.  This  may  have  suflBced 
one  hundred  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
mastery  of  any  of  the  faculties.  The  immense  increase  of  scientific 
material,  as  well  as  the  greater  depth  and  multiplicity  of  special  disci- 
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plines,  haye  doubled  the  work  of  the  student  hf>ih  in  intensity  and  in 
extent  And  as  the  power  of  the  individual  is  not  greater  in  the  nine- 
teenth than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  fijllows  that  the  work  done  in 
the  same  length  of  time  is  inferior  in  quality  or  quantity.  Three  or  even 
fimr  years  signify  now  no  more  than  the  same  number  of  scmestres.  If 
the  work  of  the  University  must  cover  cerUin  subjects  within  certain 
prescribed  limits,  a  positive  diminution  of  scientific  production  is  inevit- 
able. Besides,  if  the  year  of  military  service  is  made  to  fall  in  this 
period  of  University  attendance,  there  is  no  possibility  of  cultivating  that 
feeling  for  science  which  requires  continuous  prosecution,  and  which  it 
is  the  great  purpose  of  the  University  to  effect  There  is  no  faculty,  no 
profession  in  which  two  or  even  three  years  will  suffice  to  do  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  work,  to  prepare  properly  for  the  examination^  even  in  tliat 
preparation  which  the  drastic  language  of  students  call  "beating  in." 
But  as  this  examination  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  future  official 
appointment,  all  the  diligence  of  students  is  necessarily  devoted  to  this 
end ; — hence  all  independent  research,  all  practice  of  scientific  method, 
all  philosophical  and  historical  confirmation  of  proft>>sional  studies  must 
be,  in  most  instances,  abandoned.  Complaint  is  made  of  mere  utilitarian 
study,  of  work  which  aims  only  at  securing  future  subsistence,  of  the 
superficial  materialistic  ambition  of  our  youth.  But  the  youth  of  to-day 
and  of  a  previous  generation  is  still  the  same ;  it  is  still  enthusiastic, 
still  eager  for  knowledge,  still  hungry  and  athirst  for  intellectual  Iree- 
dom ;  it  is  still  healthy  human  nature  in  the  freshness  of  young  exist- 
ence. But  young  men,  as  well  as  old,  must  live,  and  until  this  can  bo 
assured,  we  cannot  expect  they  will  strive  for  something  superior  and 
nobler. 

And  herein  we  find  much  in  England  to  admire  and  envy.  From  those* 
who  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  scientific  results  of  our  Univer- 
sities, we  Icam  that  England  has  provided  in  national  grants,  and  in  a 
long  succession  of  aid  endowments,  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  her  youth. 
The  annual  surplus  income  of  Oxford  for  a  single  year — the  sum  unap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  professors — would  defray  all  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  largest  German  University  for  a  year.  The  amount  awarded 
in  prizes  and  scholarship  exceeds  the  entire  income  of  the  University  of 
Bonn.  This  munificent  revenue  of  the  English  University  is  not  a  grant 
of  the  government,  on  which  we,  in  the  absence  of  individual  liberality, 
are  compelled  to  rely,  but  springs  from  foundations  established  by  benefi- 
cent individuals,  who  have  thus  erected  to  themselves  monuments  in  tlie 
perpetual  succession  of  ingenuous  youths,  whom  their  liberality  has 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions. 

A  perfectly  competent  witness  recently  summoned  before  a  British  par- 
liamentary committee,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  educational  con- 
dition of  Germany,  declared :  "All  essential  defects  in  the  German  Univer- 
sity spring  from  one  want — the  want  of  money."  If  by  this  want  is  meant 
the  want  of  means  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  necessary  residence,  or  to 
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enable  students  to  complete  the  scientific  work  provided  for  them,  the 
witness  is  correct.  It  is  mj  firm  conviction  that  the  vital  problem  of 
University  prosperity  and  progress  with  us  is  to  enable  a  majority  of 
our  students  to  prolong  their  residence  for  at  least  five  years.  Until  we 
can  provide  the  means,  it  would  be  cruel  to  many  and  injurious  to  most, 
to  require  an  examination  which  necessitates  a  longer  residence  than  at 
present.  Its  immediate  effect  would  be  the  exclusion  of  a  very  large 
and  very  talented  portion  of  our  young  people  from  an  ncadcmio  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  better  to  secure  a  prolonged  period  of  optional  study 
by  stipends  and  premiums.  This  can  be  done  in  the  same  way  that  similar 
devotion  to  special  professional  preparation  is  secured  in  the  Seminaries. 
These  Seminaries  are  in  the  most  prosperous  condition — supplied  with 
competent  teachers  and  enthusiastic  students — and  in  them  the  work  of 
the  University  is  carried  on  and  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Origin- 
ally limited  to  theology  and  philology,  they  now  exist  for  jurisprudence, 
history  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  them  are  trained  teachers  and 
professors  for  our  gymnasiums  and  the  Universities,  as  well  as  able 
jurists  &nd  theologians.  Most  of  them  are  able  to  award  to  diligent  stu- 
dents a  stipend  of  twenty  dollars — ^an  amount  too  small  to  be  accounted 
hardly  more  than  a  mark  of  success,  and  yet  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  moderate  expenses  of  residence.  How  much  would  thorough  scien- 
tific study  and  culture  be  promoted  if  these  stipends  could  be  increased 
and  multiplied!  and  especially  if  they  could  encourage  and  secure 
attendance  on  University  lectures  for  one  or  two  years  after  the  doctor- 
ate examination  has  been  passed,  which,  with  a  majority  of  students 
being  the  legal  goal,  is  also  the  seeming  limit  of  voluntary  sacrifice. 
This  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  the  example,  set  by  a  commercial 
house  in  Bonn,  can  be  followed  with  immense  advantage  to  our  German 
nation  by  wealthy  citizens  of  this  and  other  provinces  of  Prussia. 

The  example  of  England  can  be  a  model  for  our  academic  institutions 
in  still  another  direction.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Docllinger,  in  an  excellent 
discussion  on  German  Universities,  raised  the  question,  whether  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  lursae  were  not  possible  or  advisable ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  exterior  life  of  students,  as  they  are  before  our  eyes  in  the 
English  Colleges;  boarding  establishments  under  the  administration  of 
oflScials  of  the  academy,  like  the  one  which  King  Max.  II.,  of  Bavaria, 
has  founded  on  a  grand  scale  and  on  excellent  principles.  He  who  is 
inclined  to  dismiss  a  similar  proposition  as  untimely  or  in  opposition  to 
our  custom,  had  better  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  much  in  the  life  of 
our  students  is  injurious  to  physical  health  and  strength,  and  consequently 
to  mental  ability  and  freshness  for  work,  and  then  form  his  judgment  as 
to  the  benefits  likely  to  be  derived  from  practical  measures  directed  to 
this  point  It  is  understood  that  under  all  cu-cumstances  the  fundar 
mental  principle  of  academic  fireedom  should  be  maintained.  Nobody 
should  be  forced  to  join  a  particular  establishment  or  restrained-  fit>m 
entering  it    A  certain  domestic  order  would  be  guaranteed  where  many 
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lire  together ;  but  it  should  not  pass  beyond  the  most  necessary  regula- 
tions, and,  above  all,  the  choice  of  subjects,  time  and  scientific  method 
of  study  should  in  no  manner  be  hampered.  The  German  University 
asks  no  other  diligence  than  that  which  flows  from  the  individual  will  of 
the  student ;  it  must  desire  arrangements  which  furnish  the  exterior  basis 
and  vital  necessities  for  this  diligence,  respecting,  always,  as  first  and 
last,  the  principle  of  individual  liberty. 

If  in  this,  or  any  other  manner, — for  means  and  ways  for  a  good  pur- 
pose are  many, — we  should  be  able  to  retain  a  portion  of  our  students  at 
least  ten  semestres  at  the  University,  the  result  would  be  great.  The 
endangered  scientific  thoroughness  of  study,  which  is  considered  the 
characteristic  object  of  our  entire  system,  would  be  again  assured.  It 
would  then  become  possible  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  the  most  effec- 
tive impulse  for  a  connection  of  professional  studies  with  a  general  philo- 
sophical education  could  bo  given  to  members  of  professional  and  special 
faculties.  Finally  we  would  be  so  situated  as  to  counteract,  by  positive 
means,  the  tendency  for  bread  study.  Until  then  every  accusation  of  util- 
itarian motive  and  end  against  the  young  students  must  be  declared  unjust 
and  undeserved.  I  would  not  dare  to  speak  thus  with  such  emphasis  if, 
from  an  experience  of  many  years,  I  did  not  know  that  our  students  will 
not  misinterpret  me ;  for  the  cause  of  this  apparent  defection  from  the 
old  idea  of  University  study  lies  not  in  this  disposition  ;  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  great  majority  expresses  the  conviction  that  even  under  priva- 
tions and  sacrifice  true  and  profound  science  is  their  great  aim  in  life. 
It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  enable  her  sons  to  train 
themselves  by  a  severe  service  in  science  for  the  highest  practical  service 
of  the  fatherland. 

We  all  know  that  the  present  situation  of  the  state  will  not  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  defence  of 
our  country.  But  does  not  the  preparation  for  national  defence  include 
the  question  whether  the  nurseries  of  our  statesmen,  officers  and  teachers 
should  maintain  their  former  elevation  or  be  degraded  to  mere  training 
schools  for  professional  routine  ?  We  also  know  that  in  our  Prussian 
state,  which,  during  half  a  century,  has  signalized  every  new  advance  in 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  completion  of  its  martial  victories,  by  the 
creation  of  a  University;  every  proved  want  in  matters  of  instruction 
will  be  supplied  as  far  as  the  national  revenues  allow.  Where  these  are 
limited,  the  spontaneous  action  of  individuals,  communes  and  provinces 
must  seek  occasion  to  supply  them.  The  whole  people,  in  addition  to 
the  desire  for  political  liberty,  have  gained  the  consciousness  of  national 
independence,  and  we  hope  entertain  clear  convictions  that  common 
action  alone  can  lay  the  solid  foundation  of  national  liberty. 

In  dwelling  on  the  superiority  of  our  Universities  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  point  out,  with  perfect  candor,  existing  defects.  Fortunately  for  our 
country  the  time  is  past  when  it  was  considered  a  want  of  patriotic  pru- 
dence to  discuss  publicly  the  advantages  of  other  countries,  in  any  respect^ 
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above  our  own.  That  was  a  time  of  unhealthy,  and  therefore  preten- 
tious, weakness ;  there  was  a  sensitiveness,  even  in  subordinate  matters, 
because  in  the  main  there  existed  the  feeling  of  dislocation  and  confusion. 
These  days  are  past  Thanks  to  the  resoluteness  and  firmness  of  our 
great  monarch  a  period  of  consolidation,  unity  and  higher  development 
has  begun  in  the  life  of  the  German  nation.  We  live,  as  yet,  in  a  period 
of  transition.  The  duty  rests  on  our  people  to  keep  the  musket  by  the 
side  of  the  plow  and  the  book.  But  the  decisive  step  has  been  taken. 
Germany  rests  in  its  newly  united  strength ;  the  nation  has  regained  self- 
consciousness.  Now  it  can  extend  the  most  searching  examination  into 
every  part  of  its  life ;  it  no  longer  objects  to  learn  the  advantages  of. 
other  countries  on  any  point  whatever.  For  if  formerly  it  feared  the  dis- 
regard of  neighbors,  it  knows  now  that,  for  the  first  time  in  six  hundred 
years,  foreign  nations  have,  with  little  affection  so  far,  a  deep  respect  for 
the  German  name.  This  is  the  work  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  head  of 
the  German  Confederation,  whose  birth-day  anniversary  we  celebrate  this 
day.    Long  live  His  Majesty,  King  William  the  First 

Note. 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  French  Revolution 
which,  both  in  itd  German  and  English  dress,  is  attracting  much  attention  at 
the  present  time.  His  discovery,  three  years  ago,  of  some  original  manuscript 
letters  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  the  marked  events  of  the  day  and  called 
out  much  debate  as  to  their  authenticity,  which  was  completely  established  by 
the  Bonn  professor.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Historische  Zeitscnft,  the  leading 
Review  of  Central  Europe  that  is  devoted  to  historical  subjects ;  and  his  opinion 
has  great  weight  on  all  points  on  which  he  speaks. 


Income  or  Oxford  Endowments. 


Prof.  Pattison  in  his  recent  *^*  Suggestions  on  Academical  Organisation 8  mth 
especial  reference  to  Oxford,''^  states  that  of  the  net  income  of  Oxford  endow- 
ments, £125,000  (over  $600,000)  are  appropriated  to  prizes,  scholarships  and 
fellowships;  about  £32,000  for  the  payment  of  professors,  and  lecturers, 
(besides  a  like  amount  derived  from  fees  of  tuition;)  and  £23,000  to  the 
Heads  of  CoUegoe,  and  a  smaller  sum  to  the  library,  museum,  &c. 
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SABSe  NILES'S  SCHOOL,  STONINGTON,  CONN.,  17M-1790. 
Trom  the  reeoUeetkm  of  one  of  his  papUi. 

*'Mast£R  Niles**  was  the  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  sole  teacher  at  Ston- 
iotgton,  Long  Point,  (now  the  Borough.)  This  school  district  was  8c(  off  about 
17C4,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Master  Kiles*  began  to  teach,  at  a 
■alary  of  £40,  (afterwards  increased  to  £60,)  per  annum.  Two  generations  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Stouington  passed  under  his  rod,  for  he  was  still  teaching 
in  17 UO  odd.  Of  these,  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Fanny  Xoyes,  now,  ( 18C5,)  in  htr 
90th  year,  is  probably  the  only  survivor,  f  Among  her  schoolmates  were 
Bome  who  made  for  themselves  more  than  a  local  celebrity.  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncy  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  his  time,  smarted  under  the  old  master^s 
ferule.  Capt.  Edmund  Fanning,  the  navigator,  whose  *'  Voyages  "  made  one  of 
tlie  most  popular  books  of  its  class,  and  his  elder  brother,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Fan- 
ning, who  sailed  with  Paul  Jones,  and  was  captain  of  the  maintop  when  the 
J>on  Homme  Richard  fought  the  Serapis^  were  indebted  to  Master  Niles  for 
whatever  education  they  had  at  school. 

When  my  grandmother  entered  his  school — about  1787  or  *88 — he  had  grown 
old  in  the  service.  The  teacher^s  office  was  no  ginecurc.  Vacations  came 
rarely ;  indeed  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  vacation  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  said  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  Master  Niles  was  not 
absent  from  his  post  longer  than  two  or  three  days  consecutively ;  and  at  such 
times,  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  relative  whom  he  had  trained  to  the  work,  as 
an  occasional  assistant.  The  scholars  had  always  the  weekly  halt-holiday,  and 
on  Saturday  forenoon  the  only  exercise  required  of  them  was  the  recitation  of 
a  portion  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  after  which  school  was  dismissed  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  on  other  davs. 

There  were  two  sessions  daily — from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  1  to  5  P.  M,  The 
scholars  sat  on  long  benches  or  forms,  before  flat,  counter-like  desks  which  were 
fastened  to  three  walls  of  the  school-house,  on  the  sides.  A  large  open  fire-place, 
(made  for  burning  four-foot  wood,)  was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  distributed 
what  heat  it  could  over  a  limited  space.  But  wood  fires  availed  little  against 
the  "thorough  ventilation"  which  weather-cracks,  and  shrinkage,  and  broken 
glass  ensured  to  this,  as  to  most  other  school-houses  of  its  day ;  and  in  winter 
the  scholars  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  was 
a  closet,  the  depth  of  the  chimney,  for  hanging  hats  and  outside  garments ;  on 
the  other,  a  narrow  entry,  where  the  bell  was  hung.  This  bell — a  somewhat 
unusual  appendage  to  a  village  school-house  of  the  last  century — had  been 
obtained  fioia  a  foreign  ship  wrecked  near  Stonington  harbor. 

The  studies  had  no  -wide  range.  Reading  and  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic — 
with  lessons  in  navigation  and  surveying  to  some  of  the  older  boys — constituted 
the  whole  curriculum.  But  what  was  taught,  was  taught  thoroughly.  I  have 
never  met  with  one  of  Master  Niles's  pupils  who  was  not  a  good  reader,  a  good 
writer,  and  a  good  speller.  At  eighty-nine,  the  one  whose  recollections  of  the 
school  I  am  now  recording,  writes  (and  by  the  way,  without  glasses,)  the  same 

*lCuter  Nilcfl  wu  a  i^n,  or  nephew,  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  of  Braintrra,  (who  wrote  a 
Blfltory  of  \he  French  and  Indian  Wan,)  studied  for  the  ministry,  became  a  '*  ^paratiMt.'-  or 
'*  Btzkt  Ciongregationalitit,"  and  subeequently  united  with  the  Baptist  church.  He  printed,  in 
1788*  a  tract  entitled  *'  Some  Short  Bemariu  upon  a  late  Anoaymous  Writer  on  Baptism." 

t  DeoMsed,  October,  1867. 
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ueat,  plain,  copper-pUto  hand  which  I  hi^ve  seen  in  her  school-copies,  and  which 
is  refreshing  to  eyes  wlilch  have  been  tried  by  the  penmanship  of  young  ladies 
taught  in  modern  fashionable  schools.  The  old-fashioned  writing  has  a  stiff 
look  and  wants  a  certain  grace,  it  is  true ;  but  it  looks  as  if  it  was  meant  to  be 
read,  which  is,  after  all,  about  the  only  use  to  which  writing  can  be  put  (An 
acquaintance,  who  received  an  invitation  to  tea  not  long  ago,  told  me  that  it 
was  only  by  a  careful  enumeration  of  acute  angles  that  he  could  guess  whether 
he  was  asked  to  meet  a  few /rt>n</4,  or  a  few^^m^.) 

Arithmetic  was  taught  without  other  "system"  than  the  Master^s  "  cyphering 
book  "  supplied.  Each  scholar  was  expected  to  transcribe  this  into  a  book  of 
his  or  her  own — by  way  of  writing  lesson ;  and  to  learn  the  rules,  and  work  the 
sums,  as  they  went  on  with  the  copy.  For  teaching  the  proper  mode  of  holding 
and  managing  the  pen,  a  lead  pencil  or  bit  of  stick  was  passed  under  the  third 
and  over  the  second  and  fourth  fingers,  and,  thus  held,  the  scholar  traced, 
with  a  quill,  the  outline  of  a  circle  or  capital  0,  which  was  cut  in  every  desk. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  was  appropriated  to  a  spelling  exorcise  in  which  the 
whole  school  took  part.  There  was  no  "  choosing  sides,'*  but  superiority  was 
determined  by  the  least  number  of  "  misses."  Every  scholar  was  allowed  to 
give  out  a  word,  or  rather,  to  write  and  hand  it  to  Master  Xilos  to  be  proposed 
to  the  school.  Every  ** miss"  was  entered  in  his  book,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
exercise,  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  had  the  least  number  of  marks  was  de- 
clared as  best  speller,  and  some  trifling  "reward  of  merit"  was  a.«fcigncd  to  him 
or  her.  The  words  might  be  selected  from  any  English  book,  including  proi)er 
names;  but  occasionally  the  selection  was  restricted  to  the  Biblo,  and  then  the 
proper  names  of  the  Old  Testament  became  the  tours  de  force.  My  grand- 
mother has  not  yet  lost  the  benefit  of  these  spelling  lessons,  and  can  spell  her 
way,  without  hesitation,  from  Adonizedek  to  Zurishaddai — through  Chephnr- 
haammonai,  Mahcrshalalhashbaz,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Sometimes  the  whole  school  studied  together,  and  aloud^  the  lessons  which 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  multiplication  table,  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  Ac,  were  learned  in  this  way — forty  or  fifty  scholars  repeating 
aloud  their  "Twice  one  is  two,  twice  two  is  four,"  &c. 

Master  Niles  was  severe,  not  to  say  brutal,  in  his  punishments.    Rod  and 
ferulo  were  constantly  at  work,  and  their  dispensation  was  tolerably  impartial — 
the  "big  girls,"  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  young  ladies,  receiving  their 
full  share.    Sometimes  the  scholars  managed  to  retaliate,  by  fastening  crooked 
pins  in  his  chair  cushion,  and  by  divers  exploits  of  similar  character,  not  un- 
practiced  by  modern  school  boys.    One  girl  whom  he  had  cnielly  feruled  devised 
an  original  revenge.    The  master  had  a  special  dislike  oi  perfumery — amounting 
to  antipathy — and  most  of  all,  disliked  hergamot^  the  popular  perfume  of  that 
day.    Miss  Tripp  procured  a  phial  of  bergamot  essence '  and  i^hccdlcd  one  of 
the  big  boys  into  emptying  it,  unobserved  of  the  master,  among  the  curis  of  his 
full-bottomed  wig.     As  the  hated  odor  found  its  way  to  his  nostrils,  he  became 
first  wrathful — ^then  sick — very  sick — and  finally  was  obliged  to  db^miss  school 
in  haste,  that  he  might  relieve  his  stomach  and  subject  bis  head  and  its  covering 
to  thorough  purification.    Ue  once  compelled  one  of  the  larger  boys,  for  some 
more  than  usually  heinous  offence,  to  sit  on  the  hearth  of  the  great  fire- 
place, while  he  poured  hot  ashes  on  his  head. 

J.  n.  T.,  1867. 
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I.   EDDCATIOSAL  BIOGRAPnT. 
MES.  ALMI^A  LISCOLS  PHELPS. 


Mrs.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelps — whopo  snccessful  lal)ors  as 
teacher  and  author,  especially  in  intnxlticing  the  natural  sciences  into 
the  curriculum  of  female  schools,  entitle  her  to  a  place  in  our  Educa- 
tional Biography — waa  born  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  July  15th,  I7t)3,  the 
youngest  cliild  of  Samuel  Hart  and  Lydia  Ilinsdah*.  The  peculiar 
excellencies  and  striking  characteristics  of  both  father  and  mother 
in  their  puritan  piety,  honesty  and  sincerity,  as  well  as  in  their  strong 
mental  endowments,  have  already  been  set  forth  in  the  biography  of 
her  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard.*  Almira's  early  training, 
was  received  under  the  watchful  care  of  her  parents,  who  early  per- 
ceived her  natural  endowments  for  teaching,  and  ta«te  for  original 
composition,  and  assisted  in  their  deveh)pment.  She  early  became  a 
pupil  of  her  sister  Kmnla  in  a  select  scluwl,  and  subs«*quently  a  mem- 
ber of  Berlin  Academy,  (not  then  under  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas 
Miner,)  where,  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen,  she*  temponirily  filled  the  chair 
of  instruction  in  which  she  had  been  placed  for  the  puqwi'e  of  dis- 
cipline (as  she  thought  undeserved) — and  which  occasiou  she  im- 
proved by  a  timely  criticism  on  a  class  reeitatif»n  then  going  forward, 
and  by  a  subsequent  dissertation  in  the  way  of  original  com]X)sition 
on  the  proper  graduation  of  punishment  to  (jffcnces  committed. 

Two  years  afterwanl  she  bc^came  in  fact  a  teacher  in  a  common 
school  in  a  rural  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ilartfortl,  where  she 
had  some  little  experience  in  the  practice  of  **  boarding  round,"  and 
also  in  receiving  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  intelligent  families  who 
gave  her  a  pennanent  home  during  her  connection  with  the  school. 
This  experience,  though  brief,  wsis  not  witliout  its  beneficial  disci- 
pline to  the  young  teacher;  but  her  subsequent  opportunities  of  en- 
joying the  more  cultivated  and  literary  society  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
and  the  instructions  of  her  gifted  sister,  who  had  invited  her  there, 
were  more  important,  since  she  here  |>ursucd  various  studies  with 
a  view  of  preparing  herself  for  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession 
which  she  had  already  decided  to  follow. 

In  the  spring  of  1812  she  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  at 

*  Barnard'fl  American  Journal  of  Education,  ToL  tU,  p.  136- 
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Pittft»fiel(l,  Mft98.,  then  under  the  direction  of  her  cousin,  Mis3  Nancy 
Hinsdale,  who  was  the  Miss  Grant  or  the  Miss  Mary  Lyon  of  that 
day.  Her  instruction  here  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  elementary 
English  branches,  including  map  drawing,  with  reference  to  pictorial 
effect  more  tlian  to  toi)ography,  in  which  a  pupil  was  considered  as 
highly  accomjilii^hed  who  could  c^rry  home,  after  a  few  months*  prac- 
tice, a  framed  picture  of  "  Hector  and  -iVndromache,"  or  of  "  Moscd 
in  the  bulrushes." 

Fi-om  Pittsficld  she  returned  to  Berlin  to  take  charge  of  a  select 
school  in  the  Academy  where,  when  a  girl  of  fourteen  her  talent  for 
iiAstruction  and  discipline  had  been  undesignedly  developed  ;  but  s(»on 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  public  school  in  New 
Britain,  where,  for  the  first  time,  a  female  teacher  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  winter  school  of  a  large  distnct — a  great  innovation 
upon  the  *' steady  habits"  of  Coimccticut.  In  her  examination  as  a 
candidate,  she  covered  her  embarrassment  caused  by  her  failure  to 
answer  with  minute  accuracy  a  question  as  to  the  **  exact  distance  of 
the  largest  fixed  star  from  the  planet  Mars,"  by  reading  an  orfgiiiol 
e?say  "  On  the  Duties  and  llesiwnsiLillties  of  the  Teacher,"  in  which 
she  at  once  exliibited  her  technical  knowledt^e  of  reading,  writing, 
and  orthography,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  office  for  which  e^hc 
was  on  examination.  In  the  management  of  this  school,  composed, 
to  some  extent,  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  nearly  the  same 
age  as  herself,  she  introduced  many  valuable  exen^iscs,  not  common 
even  in  the  a(?ademics  of  the  State,  such  as  comijosiiion  and  map-ilniw- 
ing ;  and  showed  great  executive  ability  by  emjdoying  the  oUler  pu- 
pils as  assistants  iii  teai'hing  the  younger  classes,  thus  making  ]ier 
school  a  sort  of  school  of  practice  in  teaching,  and  at  the  same  tjme 
enabling  her  to  instinict  with  profit  a  larger  number  than  she  other- 
wise would  have  been  able  to  do.  In  this  feature  of  her  school  we 
see  not  only  great  tact  in  me(ituig  an  emergency,  but  i)ossibly  the 
germ  of  the  State  Normal  School,  established  forty  years  afterwards 
in  the  same  district. 

In  tlie  following  summer  Miss  Ilart  received  a  few  boarding  pu- 
pils at  the  home  of  her  widowed  mother  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  a  few 
day  pupils  from  the  village  of  Worthington  and  the  adjacent  neigh- 
l>orhood.  In  this  school,  while  she  gave  instruction  in  dniwing, 
painting  and  embroidery,  as  then  taught,  she  at  the  same  time  in- 
troduced her  pupils  to  a  better  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  English  literature,  having  frequent  exercises  in 
the  analysis  of  Sliakspcare  and  Milton,  and  in  the  practice  of  £ng« 
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liah  composition,  higher  arithmetic  and  geography.  It  was  in  her 
subsequent  school  at  Sandj  Hill,  N.  Y.,  that  Miss  Hart,  a-*  Principal 
of  an  academy,  with  an  excellent  assistant.  Miss  Martlndale,  (<i&ter 
of  the  late  Judge  Martlndale,  and  aunt  of  Gen.  J.  U.  Martintlah*.) 
was  ahle  to  develop  more  satiijfactorily  to  herst'lf  the  views  of  edu- 
cation which  she  had  gradually  funned  from  her  experience  in  the 
school-room,  by  substituting  for  superiicial  accomplishments,  more 
solid  attainments  in  English  langiuige  and  English  literature,  rhe- 
toric, criticism  and  moral  philosophy,  and  an  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  natural  sciences.  Here  she  began  the  prac- 
tice of  making  herself,  and  accustoming  her  pupils  to  make,  written 
abstracts  of  the  contents  of  the  text-books,  and  presenting  the  sub- 
stance in  a  condensed,  logical  form.  Here  also,  she  intro<luced  the 
improved  system  of  teaching  geography  which  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard,  had  already  reduced  to  writing,  and  which  was  subsequently 
published  in  Wooilbridge  and  Wi Hard's  geography. 

In  1817  Miss  Hart  became  the  wife  of  Simeon  Lincoln,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  published  at  Hartfonl,  Conn., 
where  she  resided  till  his  death,  in  1  &23.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
on  the  invitation  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Willard,  removed  to  Troy,  with 
her  two  daughters,  and  joined  her  as  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary 
which  she  had  established  at  that  place.  Here  she  passed  some 
eight  years,  both  as  a  teacher  and  Icanier.  The  study  of  the  French 
and  Latin  languages  was  continued.  The  Greek  and  Spanish  w.ere 
commenced ;  and  no  little  progress  was  made  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  the  physical  sciences — botany,  geology  and  chemistry — the  latter 
especially  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Amos  Enton,  then  in  charge 
of  the  scientific  school  established  by  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
at  Troy.  A  new  world  seemed  opened  to  her  imag' nation  in  tlie  pur- 
suit of  the  natural  sciences;  xmd  at  the  same  time  that  she  both 
learned  and  taught,  she  began  to  write  on  the  subject.  Finding  no 
suitable  class-book  in  botiiny  for  her  pupils,  she  drew  up  a  syUabus 
of  her  instruction  for  them  at  their  request,  and  with  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Eaton  she  prepared  the  notes  of  her  lectures  for  the  preft, 
wliich,  under  the  name  of  **  Lincohi's  Botany,"  has  been  so  widely 
used  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  Of  this  part  of  her  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Phelps,  in  a  private  note,  thus  writes : 

"The  enthnsiasm  of  the  teacher  was  scnrerly  preuter  than  that  of  the  pupils, 
in  the  bot^inizing  r(?>cart'hc=*.  The  region  around  Troy  is  rich  in  its  flora,  and 
scarcely  a  dell,  ravine,  or  i.'iland  of  the  lludnon  in  it8  vicinity,  was  not  explored 
in  these  expeditions.  The  young  gentlemen  students  of  the  Rensselaer  school 
were  chivalrie  and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  procure  Bpccimens  for  the 
ladies'  herbaria,  and  so  Botany  became  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
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"  Among  tlic  past  scenes  which  memory  Iotcs  to  dwell  upon,  .8  often  rividlj 
presented  that  of  our  first  Botanic  lectures — when  in  the  pleasant  Spring  morn- 
ing, foon  after  the  ^uu  lUing,  the  lecture-room  was  tilled  with  young  girls,  radi- 
ant with  bright  eyes  und  glowing  ihcck8,  eager  to  obtain  their  thuie  in  tie 
di:<tribution  of  the  fret^h  tiowei-s  which  had  been  collected  as  the  subjects  of  the 
lecture.  At  first,  the  rudiment^  of  the  Linna.'an  classification  were  illustrated 
by  reference  to  tlic  organs  of  fructification,  and  then  we  went  on  from  the  sim- 
ple and  self-evident  to  the  more  abstruse  principles  of  the  science.  The  sub- 
jects of  physiolugy  and  natural  relations  among  the  various  ordei'S'of  p1anti>, 
were  gradually  hitroduced,  as  the  mind  became  prcjuired  to  unden^tund  them — 
going  from  the  simple  to  tlie  complex  idea.  The  whole  botanical  course  was 
thus  a  romance  and  a  joy.  But  let  us  coui-ider  a  class  assembled  to  learn  Bot- 
any by  commencing  with  the  mis-called  "  Natural  Sjftitntr — ^no  flowers  to  begin 
with ;  some  dry  seeds  may  bu  exhibited,  and  {K^rhaps  lilstected,  or  diagrams 
flhowing  magnified  hectious  of  the  embryo,  cotyk'don%  cellular  system,  struc- 
ture of  the  wood,  skeleton  of  the  Ic^f  with  its  net-veined  fibres,  or  parallel 
nerves,  &c.,  &c.  The  pupil  is  not  interested,  and  relmrns  with  reluctance  to 
the  lecture.  College  students  and  young  ladies  thus  taught,  alike  are  ready  to 
say  that  *  Botany  is  a  dry  study.' '' 

Wc  have  tbonght  it  just  to  give  the  views  of  Mrs.  Phelps  upon 
the  advantages  of  the  Liuno^an  system.  In  the  Amci  lean  Journal  of 
Education  ibr  September,  1867,  page  151,  under  the  head  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Austria,  the  reader  will  find  the  following  confirmation 
of  her  views  and  practices  :  "  In  zoological  instruction,  animals  are 
classed  in  characteristic  groups,  and  the  students  are  made  familiar 
ifith  their  characteristic  difiei-cnces,  with  the  aid,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  specimens  and  representations..  Botany  is  commenced  with  or- 
ganography and  tenninology,  training  the  students  to  recognise  the 
individual  organs  from  the  easiest  to  the  more  difficult."  Here  we 
have  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Limia^an  method  of  pursuing  investiga- 
tions in  science.  Prof.  Agassiz  has  also  recently  protested  against 
throwing  itside  this  method  in  Zoology,  attempting  what  has  been  in 
a  degree  accomj)li8hed  in  Botany,  to  begin  with  general  principles  of 
physiology  instead  of  "  studying  the  objects  in  cliaracteristic  groups." 
Mrs.  Plielps  remarks,  "  there  are  indications  of  a  reaction  in  Botan- 
ical science,  and  that  the  study  of  plants  according  to  the  Linna^an 
system  wmII  be  found  to  be  the  best  introduction  to  a  knowledge  and 
perfecting  of  the  natural  system.  In  reviewing  and  enlarging  Lin- 
coln's Botany,  the  author  has  not  failed  to  embody  ample  instructions 
to  aid  'in  the  study  of  this  system,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  science.  Wlien,  as  is  oflen  the  case  with  young 
ladies  in  schools,  there  is  little  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  Bot- 
any, there  will  be  found  great  advantages  in  the  logical  analysis  af- 
forded by  this  system  of  " the  immortal  Swede"  as  the  great  natural- 
ists of  a  past  generation  called  the  Linnrous  whose  name  and  labors 
Qmaller  men  of  the  present  day  would  consign  to  oblivion." 

But  to  return  to  our  educational  history,  and  that  period  when  the 
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grandeur  of  nature  and  the  iiisdoni  of  its  Author  were  unfolded  hy 
the  light  of  physical  science  to  eyes  hitherto  blind  to  ihoae  revela- 
tions. A  new  enthusioi^m  was  enkindled,  and  every  branch  of  the 
science  of  nature  seemed  to  call  fur  attcntiou  to  her  domain — 

**  Not  loM 
Tlie  humble -p:low-worm  lighting  up  its  torch, 
Than  guildcd  Loaveu  with  all  its  blazing  firct<.*' 

But  Mrs.  Lincoln's  rule  was,  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  and  Chemistry 
followed  Botany  in  its  attractive  developments.  Under  the  practical 
teachings  of  the  founder  of  the  Rensselaer  school  (now  the  Polytech- 
nic) at  Troy,  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  initiated  into  tlie  mysteries  which 
it  had  revealed  to  the  master  minds  of  Kuro]>o,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Silliman  and  other  American  chemists',  had  been  brou;rht  home  to 
our  schools.  In  the  laboratory  which  was  now  added  to  the  Troy 
Seminary,  she  labored  as  practically  as  any  goinl  housewife  ever  d!d 
to  prepare  a  dessert  for  her  table.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Renssehu?r 
student,  she  obtained  the  various  gases,  and  made  the  pi*eparation3 
to  illustrate  by  experiments  her  own  lectures  to  the  pupils.  In  due 
time  she  brought  them  into  the  lal)oratory,  where  they  were  trained 
to  prepare  cx[)eriments  for  the  lectures,  which  they  were  appointed 
to  give  for  the  class-room,  and  for  public  examinations. 

Though  the  establishment  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  was  the 
work  of  its  fimnder,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  it  can  derogate  nothing 
from  her  merits  as  an  educator,  to  suppose  that,  during  the  many 
years  spent  in  that  institution  by  her  sister,  in  the  prime  of  her  life, 
she  contributed  not  only  imix)rtant  coopenition,  but  introduced  some 
original  features,  and  helped  to  give  prominence  to  hcientific  studies 
in  its  educational  eyirtcm. 

"  Geolog}',"  says  ]\Irs.  Phelps  in  her  memoranda  now  before  us, 
"  then  becoming  iK)pular  in  the  countr}",  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of 
Professor  Katon,  whose  early  labors  have  aided  later  Geologists  to 
make  a^lvances  of  which  he  then  did  not  dream."  As  a  kindred  sci- 
ence with  Ik>tany  and  Chemistry,  she  penetrated  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  foundation,  believing  then  that  primitive^  transition  and  sec* 
ondary  formations  would  be  the  landmarks  for  all  future  time ;  and 
this  she  said  in  her  "  Geology  for  Beginners,**  a  small  volume  whioli 
she  never  had  the  courage  to  revise,  as  the  science  has  so  shaken  off 
its  old  distinctions,  and  become  essentially  changed  by  the  force  of 
new  discoveries. 

In  1831  Mrs.  Lincoln  becaQie  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  Phelps,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  statesmau  of  Vermont,  whero  she  soon  after 
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went  to  reside,  and  where,  with  the  approval  and  encouragement  of 
her  husband,  she  continued  her  literary  pursuits,  enhirging  and  revis- 
ing her  "  Botany,"  and  bringing  out,  at  tlie  request  of  her  j)ublislier5, 
m  1832,  a  smaller  and  less  expensive  work,  entitled,  **  Botany  for 
BcK'nners/' 

Her  fir.-t  attempt  at  writing  for  the  prefs^»  was  the  preparation,  nt 
the  request  of  tlu^  autlioi*s,  of  the  chapters  on  Geology,  and  Koads 
and  Canals,  for  W<MKlbridge's  and  Wilhrnrs  Geography.  Her  Bot- 
any, as  hns  been  before  stated,  originat^Ml  in  the  desire  of  her  pupils 
to  have  the  syllabus  and  notes  of  her  lectures  printed,  which  were 
prepared  amidst  her  pressing  duties  as  teacher  and  vice-i)rincipal  of 
the  Tmy  Seminary,  assisted  by  her  daughter  Jane.  This  l»ook 
proved  a  [)ionrer  in  botanical  studies,  not  aNme  in  female  schcnds  but 
in  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  many  college:". 
In  1829  she  made  a  translation  from  the  Fn^nch  of  Vanquelin's 
dictionary  of  Cheniistr}',  which  was  published  with  the  sanction  and 
recommendation  of  Profe-sors  Silliman  and  Eaton.  In  1833  she 
published  a  IkkjU  entitled  "  The  Female  Student,"  which  was  adopted 
in  183S,  under  thi»  tit'e  of  "  The  Fireside  Friend,"  and  published  as 
Volume  18  of  tlie  School  Library  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  To  be  as««ociated  with  such 
authors  and  writers  as  Edward  Everett,  Judge  Story,  "Washington 
Irving,  Alonzo  Potter,  Francis  "Wayland,  Jacob  Bigelow,  Denni^on 
Olmsted,  and  others  of  that  ela«s,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for 
this  library,  must  be  regarded  as  no  slight  compliment  to  her  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  and  educator. 

In  tiie  summer  of  1838  the  Ri;:ht  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Ver- 
mont, invited  ^Irs.  Phelps  to  remove  to  Burlington  and  establish  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  the  extensive  and  elegant  building 
which  had  been  erected  in  Burlington  for  an  Episcopal  institution, 
which  she  declined ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  application  to  become 
the  principal  of  a  similar  institution  in  "West  Chester,  Pa.,  was  re- 
ceived. The  latter  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  situation  eiitercd 
upon  ;  but  in  1841  it  was  exchanged  for  a  similar  position  in  an  insti- 
tution at  Ellicott's  jVIills,  Maryland,  in  which  she  was  heartily  support- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  the  diwese  and  the  tnisteesof  the  institutiun.  TLis 
enterprise  wa-*  preeminently  successful,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
in  the  eharaeter  of  the  education  given.  One  feature  peculiar  to  the 
Patapsco  institute,  was  a  department  for  training  young  ladies  for  the 
work  of  instniction.  The  inauguration  of  this  department  was  the 
main  eonsideration  in  deciding  to  remove  to  Maryland,  in  addition  to  its 
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more  genial  climate.  It  was  in  fact  the  source  of  the  teaching  corps  of 
the  institution,  its  pupil  teachers  being  composed  of  energetic  young  wo- 
men from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  with  some  from  Vir- 
ginia, whoeiTved  an  apprenticeship  as  puf)il  teachers,  while  they  were 
obtaining  for  thems«  Ives  an  accomplisht;d  education.  From  time  to 
time  thfse  pupils  went  forth  to  become  instructors  in  families  and 
scl:ools  at  the  South,  having  become  experienced  in  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, and,  by  their  associution  with  pupils  of  the  insstitute,  already 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  section  of  ecmntry  in 
which  they  were  to  labor.  When  circumstances  made  it  advisable  for 
them  to  leave  a  situation  without  an  opjwrtunity  of  consulting  Mrs. 
Phelp-,  they  felt  confident  of  a  kind  reception  from  her,  and  thus 
Pataps(0  became  a  ^^  Teachers^  Union ^*  and  if  its  history  from  1841 
to  185G  were  written,  many  touching  and  romantic  incidents  might 
be  related  of  lovely  and  interesting  young  ladies  who  rejoiced  to 
find,  with  her,  such  a  home  and  such  a  mother. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Patapsco  Institute,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  it  is  just  to  state  that  these  were  essentially 
tho3«  of  the  Troy  Seminary,  modified  however  by  tlie  individuality  of 
Mrs.  l^ielps'  mind  and  character,  and  the  ta-'tes  and  mental  habits 
of  southern  pui)ils.  It  was  not  easy  at  fii"st  to  render  mathematics 
popular  among  girls  who  were  disposed  to  consider  accomplishments 
as  the  groat  requisite  in  education ;  but  by  establishing  a  regular 
course  of  studies,  and  awarding  scholastic  h(moi-s  (not  rnedalsy  but 
certificates  and  diplomas)  to  those  only  who  had  honorably  completed 
this  course,  ambition  was  awakened  which  led  to  efforts  that  often 
surprised  the  pupils  themselves,  no  less  than  their  friends.  Thus  the 
study  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  as  well  as  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  up  to  this  time  deemed  by  many  repulsive,  by  de- 
grees became  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  some  cases  fa-cinating. 

Tbe  natund  sciences  were  of  course  favorite  branches  of  tlie  Prin- 
cipal, whose  books  were  used,  and  from  time  to  time  corrected  ac- 
cording to  her  own  observation  of  wants  or  defects,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  intelligent  tea<*hers.  The  belles-lettres  anil  metaphysical 
departments  ^vere  full  and  comprehensive,  and  constituted  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  studies  of  English  grammar  and  analysi'^,  literature  and 
composition.  Ancient  languages  were  taught  by  the  chaplain,  and 
modem  languages  by  native  professors  and  teachers.  JMusic,  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  and  drawing  and  painting  were  taught  with  every 
facility  and  advantage  which  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city  afforded. 
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In  the  financial  and  external  administration  of  her  great  institution 
at  Patapsco,  until  1849,  Mrs.  Phelps  had  the  valuable  cooperation 
of  her  hu>baud,  who  entered  heartily  into  her  educational  and  lit- 
erary work.  After  a  gradual  decline,  Judge  Phelps  died  in  1849^ 
having  enjoyed  in  his  failing  strength  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Patapsco,  and  the  kind  and  grateful  attentions  of  the  ])upils  of  the 
institution,  leaving  to  the  care  of  the  widowed  mother  the  education 
of  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.* 

In  1850,  under  thf^  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  the 
loss  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Jane  P.  Lincoln,  by  a  railroad  accident 
in  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Phelps  decided  to  leave  her  cherished  institu- 
tion and  devote  herself  mainly  to  literary  labors,  which,  at  the  Pat- 
apsco institution,  had  been  confined  mostly  to  the  revision  of  her  sci- 
entific works  and  the  publication  of  the  Patapsco  Magazine,  and  in 
1848,  of  "  Ida  Norman,  or  the  Discipline  of  life."  She  acconlingly 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  she  has  contmued  to  reside,  and  in  the 
dispensation  of  a  liberal  but  unostentatious  hospitality,  she  has  found 
time  to  continue  her  scientific  and  literary  studies,  to  revise  her  ed- 
ucational publications,  and  prepare  many  articles  for  the  periodicals. 

In  1858  she  published  "  Hours  with  my  Pupils,  or  The  Edu- 
cator," and  **  The  Christian  Household,"  a  donation  to  the  Balti- 
more Church  Hume.  In  18G0-G1,  she  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  National  and  the  Church  Quarterly  reviews;  and  in 
1864  she  jireparcd  for  the  State  Fair  of  Maryland  in  aid  of  the 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  a  volume  entitled  **  Our  Coun- 
try," the  sale  of  which  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  object 
for  which  the  fair  was  held.  In  1866  she  prepared  a  paper  on  the 
religious  and  scientific  character  and  writings  of  Edward  Hitchcock, 
which  was  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  their  meeting  in  BufiTalo,  N.  Y.  Of  this  Asso- 
ciation, Mrs  Pheli)S  was  the  secondt  of  her  fcx  elected  a  member, 
and  ^he  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  entertaining  the  Association 
at  her  house,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  in  1858. 


*0f  Uie  son,  the  following  honorable  record  appears  In  Lanman's  Conprei^Klonal  Directory  for 
1868 :— **  Charles  E.  Phelps,  of  Baltimora,  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Vermnnt,  Maj  1, 1633 ;  remoTed 
with  bis  iiarcDts  to  Pcnnivylvania  in  1887,  and  to  Maryland  In  1841 ;  graduated  at  IMnceton  Col- 
lege, New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  Massachusetts ;  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  BalUmorc ;  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  City  Council  of  Baltimora  in  ISeOJi 
entered  the  Union  army  as  Lieuteuant-Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Blaryland  Volunteers ;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Colonelcy,  and  was  honorably  discharged  In  1864  on  account  of  wounds,  rcceiTing 
a  breret  as  Brigadier  General ;  was  elected  to  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  succeeding  Heniy 
Winter  Daris,  and  was  reelected  to  the  40th  Congreas.'*    He  declined  to  be  a  omdidate  in  1868. 

t  Miss  Maria  3UteheI,  of  Nantucket,  and  now  (1868)  pTofeaaor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  tiM 
obMnratoiy  In  Vassar  College,  was  the  fliit,  and  Mrs.  Emma  WUIard,  of  Tzoj,  was  tha  tUxd 
MpmanUUTeof  their  mz  in  Om  Amartoan  AiMclation  of  Sdeoea. 
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Long  mny  the  subject  of  this  memoir  be  Bpared  to  enjoy  the  ele- 
gant ami  comfurtable  home  in  Baltimore^  which  her  own  genius  and 
industry  has  secured,  and  to  receive,  in  her  own  hospitable  way,  the 
calls  and  visits  of  her  many  friends  from  every  part  of  the  country 
— many  of  whom  were  once  her  own  beloved  pupils,  and  not  a  few 
the  husbands,  sons  or  daughters  of  such  pupils. 

PUBLICATIONS   BT   MRS.    LINCOLN   PHELPS. 
LKCTFREfl   OS    BOTAST,    1828. 

Diction  ART  or  CiiiiMi^iTRT,  translated  from  the  French,  with  a  History  of  the 
Science,  1829. 

BOTANT    FOR   liKGINNRRfl,  1832. 

Fbmalr  SrimKNT,  or  Fin-Miile  Friend,  183.^. 

C-ARor.iNR  Wrstkrly,  or  the  younfic  traveller,  183S. 

Progrkssivf.  Ei>r('Ariox,  transluted  from  the  French  of  Madame  Xcckcr  do 
Sau8:«(iro,  l)Y  Mrs.  Wiliard  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  with  notes  and  a  Mother's  Jour- 
nal by  tho  fiittiT,  1831. 

Gkolouy  fok  Hkoinnkrh,  1834. 

Chemistry  for  Bkhinnkks,  1835. 

Lkctl'rkm  on  Natcral  Piiii.o.sopht,  1836. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Hkuinmers,  1S36. 

Lectcrks  on  Oikmi:<try,  1837. 

Ida  Norman,  1818. 

Christian  HorsKH(»LDS,  1S67. 

Hours  with  My  Pipils,  1858 

Our  Col'.ntry,  edited,  lbG4. 

Mrs.  Phelprt'  "  Scientijic  Series"  including  her  works  on  Botany, 
Chemi.^try  and  Natural  Philosopliy,  are  published  by  J.  B.  Lippen- 
cott,  Philadelphia.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  recently 
published,  in  uniform  edition.^  her  " Educational  Series"  for  school 
libraries,  teaclicrs,  and  home  reading. 

TARiors  contributions  to  the  boston  "  cnuRcn  monthly.** 

Essays  pTil)lishcd  in  National  Quarterly  Magazine  from  1860  to  1862, 
Glance  at  tlie  Fine  Arts. 
Social  Life  in  Aniorica. 
England  under  the  Stuarts. 
I'opulnr  Botany. 

Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  Dc  Saussures  and  their  Works. 

Essays  in  the  Cliurch  Review, 
Goethe — Ids  Murals  and  Poetry. 
Lite  and  writiiig.s  (»f  Lydia  Si^joumcy. 
Review  of  the  Athmtic  Monthly  on  the  Poets  of  Connecticut. 

Essays  written  for  the  Philadelphia  Home  Weekly,  in  1867, 
Our  Picture  Gallery — a  series  of  thirty  articles. 

The  list  does  not  comprise  addresses  \iTitten  at  the  request  of 
educational  s^ocietics  ;  with  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals,  &C9 
among  which  was  a  Review  of  Miss  Sedgewick's  Memoir  of  Lu- 
cretia  Davidson* 
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In  the  popular  movement  which  crew  out  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  government,  Mrs.  Lincohi  became 
deeply  interested,  and  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Greek  Association 
of  the  Ladies  of  Troy,  and  as  such,  penned  most  of  the  circular  let- 
ters M'hich  were  issued  from  that  association  to  enlist  contributions 
in  money,  clothing  and  food,  for  that  country.  She  also  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Willard,  for  the  promotion  of 
female  education  in  Greece,  and  especially  the  establislimcnt  of  a 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers,  at  Athens. 

In  her  visit  to  Paris  in  1854,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  polite  attentions  of  Baron  d*Eichel,  who  had  introduced  into  his 
**  Les  Deux  Mondes,"  published  in  1835,  her  address,  read  at  Troy, 
New  York,  on  female  education  in  Greece. 
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IZTRACT  rROM   "K0TE8  OX  MT  EZPEBIENCK  ASA  TEACnVR.** 

*'  Mt  First  School. — My  introduction  to  tho  trials  and  pleasures  of  school- 
keeping,  was  in  a  district  school,  for  the  summer  term,  in  a  town  adjacent  to 
Hartford." 

Of  course,  in  this  rural  district,  Miss  Ilart  **  boarded  round ;"  and  lest,  in  this 
progressive  age,  the  coming  generation  of  teachers  may  not  comprehend  this 
phraseology,  we  add  in  explanation,  that  the  district  system  required  of  the 
instructor  to  itinerate  among  the  diflercut  families  of  the  district,  remaining  in 
each  only  the  time  required  to  collect  by  **  consumption,"  that  pro)>ortion  of  tho 
tax  founded  on  the  number  of  pupils  sent  to  school ;  and  to  take  a  meal  or 
a  night's  lodging  more  than  tlie  assigned  quota,  was  an  act  of  injustice.  Miss 
Earths  experience  is  thus  stated : 

**  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  respect  to  *  boarding  round^  for  it  was  soon  over, 
and  there  are  pleasant  remembrances  connected  with  it.  I  was  first  sent  by  the 
committee  to  board  for  three  days  with  a  widow  who  had  but  one  child  in  school. 
Those  were  not  unpleasant  days,  for  I  fell  into  sympathy  (as  the  spiritualists  say) 
with  the  good  woman,  whom  I  found  to  be  refined  in  feeling,  though  rustic  in 
manners.  Her  parlor  was  my  bedroom  ;  and  though  her  table  was  set  in  the 
kitchen,  eveiy thing  was  neut  and  comfortable — the  very  best  she  had  was 
brought  forward  for  the  teacher ;  and  her  little  girl — an  interesting  child — was 
untiring  in  her  efforts  to  oifer  8t)mcthing  which  might  be  acceptable.  With 
instinctive  retinemeiit  ^e  gathered  llowers  as  an  offering,  and  on  my  table  at 
school,-  were  daily  seen  her  pinks,  roses  and  peonies. 

Then  came  a  change :  a  rich  farmer,  who  also  kept  the  only  tavern  in  this 
rural  neighborhood,  unfortunately  for  the  teacher,  had  several  children  in 
school ;  and  so  a  longer  probation  was  appointed  at  his  house.  Let  me  recall 
the  table  at  which  I  found  myself  seated :  it  was  of  pine,  without  a  cloth,  ex- 
tending through  a  long,  low,  dingy  kitchen,  where  there  was  little  regard  to 
neatness.  A  dLsh  of  boiled  salt  pork  and  beef,  flanked  with  potatoes  and  cab* 
bage,  was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  two  large  mugs  of  hard  cider  were  for 
all  to  drink  from ;  a  huge  plate  of  black  rye  bread  completed  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  horn  which  called  the  men  from  the  field,  brought  in  tho  farmer  and  his 
laborers.  Once  only,  however,  was  I  a  participant  in  such  a  meal.  A  young 
physician  of  the  place,  with  his  excellent  wife,  having  compassion  on  the  stran- 
ger, proposed  to  the  committee  to  take  her  to  board,  offering  such  terms  as  he 
knew  they  would  be  likely  to  accept,  and  these,  I  believe,  were  somewhat  less 
than  one  dollar  per  week.  The  little  paradise  into  which  I  then  entered,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Such  a  box  of  a  house  I  Two  very  small  rooms,  with  a 
minute  kitchon  and  bedroom,  were  all  its  apartments.  But  what  a  triumph  of 
female  skill  in  all  the  arrangements !  My  own  little  room  had  its  snow-white 
curtains  to  its  one  small  window,  and  its  spotless  white  toilet  cover  and  drapery, 
with  a  bed  of  unrivalled  whiteness ;  everything  was  perfect.  And  there  was 
just  room  for  my  one  small  trunk  ;  for  the  district-school  teacher  did  not  re- 
quire a  *'  dog-house^'*  for  her  wardrobe.  And  then  our  nicely  prepared,  though 
frugal  meals — seasoned,  as  they  were,  with  intellectual  conversation,  were  sueh 
as  the  most  fastidious  might  hare  enjoyed.    We  became  attached  friends ;  tho 
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doctor  was  poor,  and  the  perfect  health  which  the  place  enjoyed  was  not  favor- 
able to  his  support ;  but  his  wife  could  use  her  needle,  and  besides  doing  all 
the  work  for  her  small  family,  she  helped  to  bring  in  supplies. 

The  school-house  was  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table-laud,  surrounded  by 
old  forest  trees;  it  was  a  better  edifice  than  was  then  generally  furnished  in 
Connecticut  for  that  purpose.  No  improvement  had  then  been  made  in  scat*, 
writing-desks,  &c.  The  committee  did  not  visit  the  school ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  mothers  came  by  invitation.  Some  of  thorn  brought  their  babies,  and 
others,  baskets  of  wool  to  pick ;  the  disturbance  among  the  scholars,  caused  by 
the  creeping  about  of  the  little  ones,  and  their  performances  with  the  flocks  of 
wool,  was  not  to  be  censured,  and  their  young  teacher  joined  in  the  laugh 
Tliis  was  my  only  school  examination  in  that,  my  first,  attempt  to  tcach.^' 

"My  List  School. — I  closed  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Putapsco  In- 
stitute, under  circumstances  widely  different  from  those  with  which  it  com- 
menced in  that  far-off  rural  district  in  Connecticut.  The  site  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  country,  occupying  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and 
provided  with  a  granite  building,  capable,  with  the  improvements  made  upon 
it,  of  accommodating,  with  class  rooms  and  residence,  one  hundred  and  forty 
pupils,  with  a  corps  of  twelve  resident  teachers,  and  all  the  necessary  attend- 
ants,— and  these  were  quite  numerous. 

The  pupils  represented  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  from  Califof- 
nia  to  Florida,  and  from  Louisiana  to  Maine.  The  course  of  instruction,  besides 
the  preparatory  studies,  embraced  three  years :  the  class  of  Rhetoric,  the  class 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  class  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences ;  and  distrib- 
uted through  each,  with  studies  appropriate  to  the  advancement  of  the  mem- 
bers, were  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  highest,  or  graduating 
clafs,  was  thoroughly  tsained  in  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  our  American 
colleges,  with  better  opportunities  than  any  of  them  afford  for  in^tniction  in 
the  modem  languages,  and  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Besides  the 
twelve  resident  teachers,  there  were  special  teachers,  who  came  from  Baltimore, 
in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German  and  French  languages,  and  in  elocution  and 
general  literature.  The  whole  establishment  was  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Principal,  who  also  gave  instruction,  in  her  own  department,  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences — botany,  chemistry,  etc.  To  the  regular  classes  should  be  added 
the  class  of  Normal  pupils,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty,  from  which  her 
resident  teachers  were  selected,  and  which  contributed  many  accomplished  gov- 
ernesses and  teachers  to  the  families  and  schools  of  the  South." 


II.    THOUGHTS  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION  AND  E5IPL0TMENTS. 

[Selectad  from  tht  French  of  Momeignear  DupaDlonp.] 


The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a  little  volume  of  tho 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  translated  by  R.  M.  Philliniore — originally  written 
in  answer  to  opinions  expressed  by  M.  de  Maistre  in  letters  to  his 
daughters,  against  any  thing  serious  or  ennobling  in  the  education 
and  employment  of  women  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  amusement  and  well-ordcrint;  of  the  household. 

THE  AI^  AKD  MERrr  OF  WOMAN'. 

Tho  Bishop  docs  not  attempt  to  controvert  M.  de  Maistre  s  opinion  that  "  the 
gnrcat  merit,  the  most  honorable  aim  of  a  woman,  is  to  make  her  home  and  hus- 
band happy,  aad  to  bring  up  her  children  well,  and  to  make  men  of  Iier  sons^- 
brave  lads,  who  believe  in  God,  and  who  do  not  fear  cannon  " — but  he  maintains 
that  to  do  this  "she  must  have  a  strong  intelligence,  judgment  and  character; 
Bhe  mupt  be  persevering,  industrious,  and  reflecting;  as  the  Scriptures  say,  her 
beauty  and  her  amiability,  which  are  the  strength  and  onibellishmcnt  of  a  house 
must  be  illuminated  from  on  high.  "As  the  sim  rising  over  the  world,  so  docs 
a  good  woman  shine  over  her  household."  Tho  hand  which  holds  tho  spindlo 
and  looks  after  the  details  of  her  house,  must  be  the  instnmient  of  a  head  which 
is  capable  of  planning  and  directing.  And  Solomon's  description  is  not  that  of 
a  woman  only  occupied  about  material  life;  it  is  that  of  the  wise  woman,  an^ 
if  "her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,"  it  is  because  she  has  tho  elevated 
sense  of  the  things  of  Hfo ;  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  fr)reHight  of  tho  future, 
because  she  is  ready  for  tho  noblest  duties  and  disposed  fur  tho  most  serious 
thoughts ;  she  is  the  worthy  and  intelligent  compiinion  of  a  husband,  "  who  ia 
known  in  tho  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land."  What  I 
should  wish  to  see  above  all  things  is,  not  a  race  of  learned  women,  but — what 
Is  necessary  to  their  husbands,  their  children,  and  their  households — intelligent^ 
judicious  women,  capable  of  siistained  attention,  well  versed  in  every  thing 
that  it  is  useful  for  them  to  know,  as  masters,  mistresses  of  households,  and 
women  of  the  world ;  never  despising  any  labor  of  the  hands,  and  at  tho  same 
time  not  only  knowing  how  to  occupy  their  fingers,  but  tlicir  minds  also,  and 
to  cultivate  their  souls  and  their  whole  being.  And  I  must  add,  that  what  ia 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  very  worst  of  scourges  is  the  frivolous,  fickle,  effeminate^ 

*  Studioui  Women— tranalated  from  the  Freooh  of  MomelgMor  Dupftoloup,  Bitbop  of  OrletiWi 
Loodoo:  1868. 
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idle,  ignorant,  pleasure-loving  woman,  devoted  to  dissipation  and  amusement, 
and  consequently  oppr>sed  to  all  exertion,  to  almost  all  duty ;  incapable  of  all 
studious  pursuits,  of  all  consecutive  attention,  and  therefore  not  in  a  condition 
to  take  any  real  share  in  the  education  of  her  children,  or  the  alTuirs  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  household. 

EXAMPLES  OP  STUDIOUS  CHRISTIAN'  WOMEN  IX  THE  EARLY   AGES. 

Tlio  biographer  of  the  illustrious  St.  Boniface  declares  plainly,  that  St.  Boiii- 
Cice  loved  St.  Lioba  on  account  of  her  solid  learning — trwUtutnvi  sopiciiiia. 
This  admirable  virgin,  in  whom  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  added  to  an 
enlightenment  laboriously  obtained  by  study,  combined  a  purity  and  a  humility 
— virtues  that  are  such  universal  presen'atives — with  a  lesirning  in  theology 
and  the  Ginon  law  whirh  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  early  (Jemianic 
Church.  And,  indeed,  St.  Boniface  was  so  far  from  despir*ing  the  eflbrts  of  his 
spiritual  daughter  to  raise  herself  intellectually,  that  sometimes  he  took  from 
his  apostolic  occupations  hours,  which  ho  did  not  consider  as  lost,  in  order  to 
devote  them  to  the  cijrrection  of  her  literary'  compositions,  her  I^atiu  verses, 
which  he  answered  in  the  same  style — poetical  messages,  carried  across  the  seas 
by  martyrs  and  confessors. 

And  if,  going  siill  farther  back,  we  examine  more  closely  some  fact^  in  history, 
wo  shall  find  that,  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  women's  names  are 
often  seen  on  those  literary  monuments  that  have  been  most  resjwcted  by  time; 
for  uistance,  the  celebrated  Ilypatia,  the  teacher  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  the 
illustrious  St>  Catherine,  who  taught  Cliristian  philosophy,  and  confuted  the 
pagan  philosojihers  in  tho  schools  of  Alexandria ;  and,  again,  St.  reri>ctua,  who 
wrote  tho  account  of  her  martyrdom  and  the  glorious  fate  of  her  companions. 

"When  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church,  and  the  ag«:  of  tho  Doctors  sue- 
ceedtKl  the  age  of  the  martyrs,  who  is  there  more  celebrated  for  the  sericmsness 
of  their  minds  and  the  extent  of  their  learning,  than  Paula  and  Marcella,  Me- 
lania  and  Eustochium,  and  so  many  other  holy  and  illustrious  Christian  women : 
— St.  Marcella,  in  whom  St.  Jerome  found  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  against  tlie 
heretics ;  St.  Paub,  who  inspired  St.  Jerome  to  undertake  his  noblest  and  njo.*t 
hnportant  works,  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  a  complete  commentary  on  all  the  prophets. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  St.  Paula's  letter  to  St.  Marcella ;  it  shows  us 
all  that  the  hitter  did  to  raise  the  soul  and  the  hitcllect  of  the  holy  women  and 
the  young  virgins  who  called  her  their  mother,  and  it  shows  us  what  was  the 
extent  of  St.  Paula's  eloquence  and  intellect.  And,  in  the  following  century, 
what  an  aid  Paulinus — who,  besides  being  a  great  Saint,  was  the  brilliant  dis- 
ciple of  Ausonius — found  in  Therc-sia;  and  who  ought  not  to  know  that  Elpicia 
(the  wife  of  Boethius)  composed  hymns  which  are  adopted  in  the  Roman  Lit- 
urgy? In  the  middle  of  the  barbarous  ages  one  of  tho  llrst  obligations  imposed 
on  Christian  virgins  was  to  learn  letters.  As  soon  as  any  of  them  showed  an 
aptitude  for  literature,  they  were  excused  fh)m  manual  labor,  according  to  St 
Cscsarius's  precept,  in  order  tliat  they  might  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  monasteries  we  hear  of  them 
devoted  to  study.  They  write,  translate,  copy,  and  decipher  continually.  St 
Radegunda  does  not  content  herself  with  receiving,  at  Poitiers^  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Bomon  poets,  but  she  intrusts  the  literary  education  of  her  nuns  to  him, 
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and  88  writeTB  thej  soon  excel  their  master.  The  writiugs  of  Baudonovia  8how 
a  revival  of  classical  purity  and  elegance. 

All  the  charm  of  Christian  inspiration  is  shown  in  a  h3rmn  improvised  bj  a 
nun  of  Poitiers  at  the  moment  of  Radegundu's  death,  and  oue  of  the  first  flowers 
of  Christian  poetry  blossoms  on  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Queen  who  had  always 
been  so  devoted  to  literature.  The  monasteries  of  Euglaud,  Irolaud,  and  France 
teem  with  learned  and  pious  women. 

"It  is  certain,  from  nunierous  and  trustworthy  testimonies,"  writes  if.  de 
Kontalembert,  "  that  literary  studies  were  cultivated  in  tlie  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  in  the  women's  monasteries  in  Englaud,  with  no  less  care  and  perse- 
verance than  in  those  of  men,  and  perliaps  with  still  g^reater  enthusiasm.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  nuns  did  not  neglect  the  occupations  peculiar  to  tlieir  sex.  But 
manual  labor  was  far  (torn  satii<fying  them.  They  voluntarily  led  the  needle 
and  the  distafl*,  not  only  to  transcribe  manuscripts,  and  to  illuminate  them  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  above  all  to  read  and  to  study  holy  books,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  even  classical  works."*  St.  Gertrude,  in  Dagobert's 
reign,  knew  all  the  Scriptures  by  hearty  and  translated  them  into  Greek.  She 
sent  over  the  sea  for  Irish  masters  to  teach  music,  poetry,  and  Greek  to  the 
cloistered  virgins  of  Nivelle.  From  all  these  centres  brilliant  torches  issuc'd 
forth,  such  as  Lioba,  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bischofslieim,  Boswitha,  and 
St.  Bridget  It  was  by  a  holy  woman  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  inaugurated 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  GalL  And  the  knowledge  of  tlie  learned  Hilda  was  so 
highly  considered  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  churcli,  that  more  thun  once  the  holy 
abbess  assisted  at  the  deliberation  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  council  or  in 
synod,  who  wished  to  take  the  advice  of  her  whom  they  considered  as  espe- 
cially enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the 
examples  of  women  in  whom  holiness  has  been  accompanied  by  the  gifls  of  the 
most  luminous  learning,  the  list  would  be  too  long,  and  we  should  have  to  go 
through  all  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 

STUDY — A  DUTY. 

I  assert  plainly  that  it  is  a  duty  in  women  to  study  and  to  instruct  them- 
selves ;  and  that  intellectual  labor  ought  to  have  its  separate  part  assigned  to 
it,  amongst  their  own  special  occupations,  and  their  most  important  obligations. 
The  primordial  reasons  for  this  obligation  are  important,  they  are  of  divine 
origin,  and  ab*»olutcly  incapable  of  being  rejected ;  they  are  these : — In  the  first 
place,  Qod  never  makes  useless  gifts ;  in  every  tiling  that  God  does,  there  is  a 
reason,  an  aim;  and  if  man's  companion  is  a  reasonable  creature;  if)  like  man, 
she  has  been  created  in  the  imago  and  resemblance  of  God ;  if  she  also  has 
received  from  the  Creator  the  gifl  of  intelligence,  the  sublimest  of  all  his  gifts, 
it  is  in  ordtfr  to  make  use  of  it 

Besides,  all  the  gifts  received  from  God,  in  order  to  be  of  some  use,  ought  to 
be  cultivated.    The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  soul,  hke  the  earth  when  it  is 

*  The  Monk*  of  the  West,  toI.  5.  This  fifth  Tulume  ami  the  two  which  prccedo  it,  written 
in  the  middle  of  >  severe  and  inveterate  iUnen,  are  prodigiei  of  powerTul  inspiration,  of  tendemeM 
and  of  elevation,  and  show  the  unfUnchinf  nature  of  a  Christian,  and  a  eourageout  soul,  in  the 
moat  grievoos  physical  and  moral  trials.  These  are  the  books  that  I  shoald  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  body— above  all,  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  inundated  by  aach  a  wretohad 
literature,  and  by  so  many  writings  of  the  most  unwboleioma  daicriptlon. 
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allowed  to  lie  fallow,  only  brings  forth  wild  fruits,  "  tboma  and  thistles."  And 
God  has  not  raado  the  souls  of  women,  any  more  than  he  has  those  of  men,  to 
be  like  a  shallow,  sterile,  and  unwholesome  soil. 

Again,  every  reasonable  creature  will  have  to  give  an  account  to  Ood  of  his 
or  her  gifts ;  every  one,  according  to  the  judgment  of  God,  will  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  giftd  received,  and  in  accordance  with  the  proiitableness 
and  the  workn  of  each. 

God  has  given  us  all  hands,  which,  according  to  the  commentators,  represent 
rigorous  and  intelligent  action,  but  on  condition  that  we  do  not  return  to  him 
empty-liandi-'d.  In  short.  He  has  explained  Himself  categorically  in  the  parable 
of  tlie  talents,  in  which  He  declares  that  a  strict  account  will  be  required  of  the 
use  of  every  talent  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  Father  of  the  Church,  or  of 
any  moralist,  who  has  thought  hitherto  that  this  parable  did  not  concern  women 
as  well  as  men.  There  is  no  distinction  made  here,  each  will  have  to  give  an 
account  of  that  which  has  been  intruHted  to  him  or  her;  and  human  as  well  as 
divine  good  sense  shows  plainly  enough  that  women,  not  more  nor  less  than 
men,  have  the  right  to  bury  or  to  squander  the  gills  conferred  upon  them  by 
God  for  the  purpose  of  makuig  a  right  use  of  them. 

I  will  tiien  Biiy  with  St.  Augustine,  that  no  creature  to  whom  God  has  in- 
trusted the  lamp  of  intelligence  ought  to  permit  herself  to  behave  like  one  of 
tiie  foc)li.«sh  virgin.',  in  imprudently  letting  lier  lamp  go  out  for  want  of  trimming 
it ;  tlius  allowing  the  light  to  be  spent,  which  is  first  intended  for  her^selC  and 
next,  for  others  beside  herself;  and,  suico  the  question  is  about  wives  and 
mothers,  for  her  husband  and  her  children. 

I  say  il  without  any  hesitation.  Christian  morality  alone  teaches  woman,  with 
a  decisive  and  absolute  authority,  her  real  rights  and  duties  in  their  necessary 
reciprocal  relation.  Tes ;  until  you  have  persuaded  woman  that  she  is  created 
first  of  all  for  God,  next  for  herself  and  for  her  own  soul,  and  lastly  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  but  after  God,  with  God,  and  always  for  God,  you  will 
have  done  nothing  either  for  the  happiness  or  the  honor  of  your  families. 

The  contrary  system  rests  on  a  Pagan  view  of  their  d*:!*1iny^  apd  also,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  on  the  idleness  of  men  who  wish  to  retain  their  superiority  with* 
out  effort.  The  Pagan  view  is,  that  women  are  only  charming  creatures, — 
passive,  subordinate,  and  only  made  for  the  pleasure  and  the  amusement  of  man. 
But^  as  I  have  said,  Christianity  has  far  other  ideas.  In  Christianity  the  virtue 
of  a  woman,  like  that  of  a  man,  ought  to  bo  voluntary,  noble,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent. She  ought  to  know  the  whole  extent  of  her  duties,  and  all  the  divine 
knowledge  which  can  be  derived  from  them,  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband  and 
her  children. 

DANGER  OF  IGNORANCE  AND  FRIVOLITY. 

Human  nature  requires  to  bo  instructed,  enlarged,  enlightened,  and  elevated 
in  all  its  powers ;  and  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  have  never  found 
any  thing  more  dangerous  than  repressed  capabilities,  unsatisfied  desires,  and  a 
thirst  unquenched.  Tlienco  arises  that  longing  for  knowledge  which,  for  want 
of  the  good  and  the  true,  fixes  on  the  bad  and  the  false;  thence^rise  those  pas- 
sions, naturally  generous  and  commendable,  which  turn  agamst  truth  and 
virtue ;  thence  arise  those  crooked,  bad,  and  perverse  notions  adopted  by  an 
ignorance  which  knows  neither  how  to  ezerciae  choice,  judgment^  or  rcatiaint 
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— "  eonversi  disrumpent  vos  " — as  saith  the  Scripture  I  Thcnco,  in  short,  ariso 
80  manj  falls,  so  many  shameless  deeds,  or,  at  least,  such  numerous  and 
wretched  fKvoIities  amongst  women  1  If  these  fine  and  ardent  natures  Iiad 
been  better  directed,  we  should  not  have  had  to  deplore  their  ruin ;  we  should 
not  have  to  groan  over  that  sad  lowness  of  level  and  mental  tone — that  feeble- 
mindedness of  so  many  women  naturally  al)ove  par,  who  are  intended  to  bo 
the  ornament  of  the  world  and  the  honor  of  their  families,  and  whose  education, 
stopped  short  in  its  development,  has  madc>  ]M>rhaps  elegant  and  aocomplishod 
women,  up  to  thirty  years  of  age,  but  has  renderod  them  forever  frivolous,  ordi- 
nary, and  useless  beings. 

I  have  somt'times  heard  mothers  Kiy  that  thoy  would  droad  to  see  in  their 
girls  powers  of  mind  rather  beyond  ihe  usual  run,  and  that  they  wou!d  try  to 
repress  them.  "What  would  one  do  with  tliem?"  they  say.  "How  find  a 
vent  for  those  great  powers  in  the  midst  of  that  n^l  life,  which  is  so  contracted, 
80  paltry,  and  which  is  woman's  lot  at  the  end  of  the  first  years  of  her  youth." 

This  opinion  has  always  secretly  disgusted  nic.  What  I  You  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  Divine  fiame  in  a  soul  which  OrKl  has  gifted  with 
a  spark  of  ideal  life  1  You  resp(M*t  this  gift  in  men,  on  condition  however  of  its 
being  employed  in  jtraclical  life,  that  is  to  Fa}',  of  its  being  uscmI  to  gain  money 
and  to  add  to  a  social  i>ositi<m;  but  as  the  utility  of  great  things  is  less  lucra- 
tive among  women,  it  is  deemcnl  more  advisiiblo  to  8upprt»ss  them.  Cut  oflfj 
then,  the  branches  of  this  plant,  which  would  want  too  nnirh  air,  space,  and 
sun.  Do  away  with  this  useless  sap.  But  this  plant  ought  to  have  become  a 
large  tree,  and  you  are  going  to  make  a  stunted  shnib  of  it  1 

Ah!  beware  by  your  mutilation  of  making  it  first  suffer  cruelly,  and  finally 
depriving  it  of  all  life.  To  extinguish  a  soul  that  (lod  has  created  to  bo  a  shin- 
ing light,  is  to  infiict  an  inward  sufl'ering  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  cure, 
and  which  will  perhaps  cause  that  soul  to  go  astra}*,  and  exhaiLSt  its  powers  in 
vague  and  exaggerated  aspirations.  There  is  no  tonnent  to  be  compared  to 
this  sentiment  of  the  bi^autiful  which  is  quenchecl  at  its  birth,  to  that  poignant 
grief  of  a  soul  which,  perhaps  unccmsciously,  has  missed  its  real  viKiifhji ;  and 
this  word,  which  seems  to  express  a  call  from  on  high,  that  most  serious  and 
irresistible  call,  is  as  applicable  to  women  as  to  men— to  the  ideal  as  well  as  to 
the  {iclual  condition  of  hfe.  "Our  soul,"  it  has  Ik^cu  said,  " is  a  thought  of 
God;"  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  Divine  plan  for  it,  the  realization  of  which 
is  either  furthered  by  our  efibrts  or  checked  by  our  want  of  energy,  but  which 
does  not  exist  the  less  in  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom.  And  to  realize  it, 
all  the  development  of  our  soul,  our  heart,  and  our  intelligence  is  necessary.  It 
is  difficult  to  foresee  beforehand  the  destination  Oofl  lias  attached  to  his  gifts, 
but  it  is  tnio  that  lie  intends  them  for  some  object,  and  that  this  providential 
vocation,  supposing  that  wo  are  rigidly  faithful  to  it,  will  by  obeying  its  behests 
avert  any  dangers  that  we  had  feare<l  from  its  consequences. 

Above  all  we  must  consult  the  different  natures  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
only  attempt  to  develop  them  according  to  their  capabilities.  I  would  not  cer- 
tainly create  factitious  talents,  by  means  of  a  cultivation  which  is  not  demanded 
by  Nature ;  but  neither  would  I  leave  fallow  a  soil  that  she  has  enriched  with 
her  gifts.  fAn  incomplete  development,  a  smattering  of  sciences  and  accom- 
plishmento,  are  most  dangerous  for  a  woman ;  they  show  her  a  higher  horizon, 
without  giving  her  the  strength  to  reach  it  j  they  make  hor  believe  she  knows  t 
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what  sho  ifl  roallj  ignorant  ot,  and  they  thus  entail  a  distarbance^  a  disorder, 
and  an  ostentation  whicli  oHen  produce  lamentable  aberrations.     * 

A  woman  of  the  world,  whose  position  obliges  her  to  see  a  grea|  deal  of  it, 
but  who  understands  her  duties  and  fulfills  them  well,  wrote  to  roe  as  follows : 
"  In  general,  women  know  nothing,  absoluttly  nothing.  Thej  can  onlj  talk 
about  dress,  Cishions,  stcople-cliases,  the  absurdities  of  each  other.  If  jou  turn 
tlie  conven*ation  to  a  subject  of  history  or  geography,  or  if  you  talk  about  the 
middle  ages,  the  crusades,  the  institutions  of  Ciiarlemagne  or  St  Louis ;  if  you 
compare  Bossuct  to  Comeille,  or  Rncine  to  Ftnelon ;  if  you  pronounce  the 
names  of  Cumoens,  or  of  Dante,  of  Roycr-Collard,  or  of  Frederick  Ozanam,  of 
Moutulembert,  or  of  Fere  Grutry,  the  poor  woman  will  be  struck  dumb.  She 
CHU  only  entertain  young  women  and  frivolous  young  men.  Equally  incapable 
of  talking  on  business,  art,  politics,  ag^culturc,  or  the  sciences,  she  can  neither 
converite  with  her  father-in-law,  her  clerg^'man,  or  with  any  man  of  a  serious 
mind.  And  yet,  (he  first  taUnt  of  a  woman  is  to  be  alk  to  converse  with  every 
body.  If  her  mother-in-law  visits  the  poor  and  the  schools,  and  wishes  to  enlist 
her  in  her  pious  undertakingj*,  sho  neither  understands  their  aim  nor  their  bear- 
ing, for  a  good  and  compassionate  heart  is  not  sufficient  in  a  certain  class  for 
works  of  charity.  In  order  to  acquire  influence,  to  give  any  benefit  its  fall 
value  and  moral  bearing,  a  degree  of  intelligence  is  required,  which  is  only 
attained  by  attentive  study  and  reflection." 

And  now  I  must  go  still  further,  and  show  the  fatal  con$^^quenees  of  such  a 
state  of  things  for  religion,  for  society,  and  for  families.  I  will  say  the  whole 
truth.  I  know,  and  I  have  blessed  God  for  the  sight,  all  that  a  woman,  a 
Christian  mother,  is  able  to  do  in  her  family ;  how  many  things  may  bo  intro- 
duced by  her  influence,  how  many  ideas  at  first  decidedly  rejected,  are  adopted 
by  her  means ;  religious  ideas,  charitable  ideas,  ideas  of  devotion,  resignation, 
pardon,  and  daily  work.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  ideas  of  daily 
work  are  those  which  are  the  most  rarely  embraced. 

The  painful  truth  which  I  wish  to  state  hero  is,  that  education,  even  a  reli- 
gious education,  does  not  always  give,  and  indeed  gives  too  rarely  to  young  girls 
and  young  women,  a  serious  taste  for  menUil  labor.  Deputies  from  God  to  the 
domestic  hearth,  guai-dians  of  the  holy  traditions  of  faith,  honor,  and  fidelity, 
even  Christian  and  pious  women  seem  too  oflen  the  enemies  of  mental  labor 
whether  for  their  husbands  or  their  children,  and  especially  for  their  boys.  I 
havo  seen  some  who  had  great  difficulty  in  not  considering  as  a  personal  theft 
tho  time  which  is  given  up  to  it.  Was  it  the  fault  of  their  intelligence  and  their 
aptitude?  I  have  never  thought  so— quite  the  contrary:  and  I  attribute  this 
distaste  for  mental  labor,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  flimsy,  frivolous,  and  super- 
ficial, not  to  sny,  false  education  that  is  given  to  women ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  tho  part  which  is  allotted  to  them  in  the  world,  and  to  that  assigned 
to  them  in  their  families — even  in  certain  Christian  families.  Women  are  not 
to  study ;  tliere  is  to  be  no  studying  about  them ;  they  are  to  do  nothing.  Tliey 
themselves  do  not  wish  to  see  any  body  really  occupied  around  them,  or  at  least 
they  encourage  neither  their  husbands  nor  their  cliildren  to  do  any  tiling  tliat  is 
of  a  serious  kind,  and  which  requires  trouble  and  devoted  attention — and  some- 
times they  go  so  far  as  to  oppose  it,  when  their  pleasure  or  their  liberty  may 
suffer  by  it.  And  it  is  a  yery  great  misfortune;  for  here  they  have  the  most 
fiital  influence  I    In  vain  we  say  to  men:  "Work ;  accept  the  offer  of  employ- 
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ment;  at  least  occupj  joar  time."  As  long  as  women  are  there  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  oar  advice,  our  words  will  be  in  vain.  As  long  as  mothers  advise  their 
daughters  not  to  marry  a  man  who  has  a  settled  occupation,  as  long  as  a  young 
woman  makes  use  of  all  her  arts  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  working,  as 
long  as  the  young  mother  d^ps  not  impress  upon  her  son  tlio  necessity  of  in- 
structing himself  of  cultivating  his  mind  and  his  faculties  as  ho  would  a  pre- 
cious plants  the  law  of  labor  will  be  despised.  Yes,  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
habits,  and  family  life  being  wliat  it  is,  women  alone  can  really  promote  mental 
labor,  prepare  minds  for  it  at  an  early  ago,  render  it  possible  and  eas}* ;  yef*, 
even  insist  upon  it,  and  bestow  their  esteem,  their  encouragement,  and  their 
admiration  on  its  adoption. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LABOR. 

It  is  a  mother^s  duty  to  attend  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  her  child ; 
she  can  even  be  more  easily  replaced  in  his  physical  than  in  his  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  For  the  former  so  many  people  can  help  her ;  for  the  latter, 
unless  she  is  surrounded  by  obstacles,  she  reigns  alone.  To  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  the  studies  of  a  young  man,  to  watch  over  him,  to  guide 
him  with  that  influence  that  is  given  by  a  sound  and  authoritative  judprment, 
by  a  capacity  joined  to  kindness,  and  thus  inspire  confidence  and  admiration — 
all  this  implies  a  combination  of  intellectual  qualities  which  are  far  from  ordi- 
nary. 

How  many  mothers  have  lost  aU  power  over  the  souls  of  their  sons,  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  nourish  and  to  develop  their  intellectual,  as  they  had 
done  their  physical  being  I  To  be  a  mother,  a  mother  in  all  the  elevation,  the 
extent,  and  the  depth  of  the  word — that  alone  justifies  aU  the  noble  efforts  of  a 
woman  to  acquire  the  greatest  superiority  of  mind. 

Xo  unity  can  last  in  married  life,  unless  the  fellowship  of  hearts  is  accom- 
panied by  the  fellowship  of  minds.  As  a  woman  loses  the  charms  of  youth, 
her  husband  must  perceive  that  her  mind  is  develojiiug,  and  love  must  l>o  per- 
petuated by  esteem.  The  husband,  if  he  has  capacity,  is  then  entering  into  the 
most  active  period  of  life,  ho  is  occupied  with  the  most  varied  pursuits,  whilst 
too  oflen  his  wife,  having  only  received  from  her  education  severe  principles, 
with  the  habit  of  futile  occupations,  bores  him  with  her  mechanical  devotion, 
her  music,  and  her  canvas-work. 

There  are  numerous  serious  occupations  and  intentsts  which  prevail  more  and 
more  in  a  man's  intellect,  and  with  which  an  idle  woman  can  not  sympathize, 
and  then  that  chasm  arises  between  them  which  may  be  called  Vie  separation 
of  minds.  A  woman,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  studied,  shares  her  husbaud^s 
serious  occupations,  she  supports  him  in  his  labors,  in  his  struggles.  She  follows 
her  husband,  and  precedes  her  sons;  she  adopts  in  her  home  that  high  position 
which  renders  her  the  supporter  and  the  counselor  of  man.  She  feels  that  her 
husband  is  proud  of  her,  and  that  he  requires  her.  Slio  does  not  make  a  boast 
of  it,  but  she  rests  securely  on  her  happiness,  for  she  is  confident  that  nothing 
can  disturb  a  union  which  has  for  its  basis  the  perfect  fellowship  of  two  souls 
and  two  minds,  and  that  the  love  of  both  will  hist  as  long  as  the  souls  whom  it 
unites. 

It  ought  to  be  well  understood,  that  a  woman,  in  becoming  a  Christian,  has 
become  the  companion  of  man,  "Socia;^^  and  what  ia  more,  an  assistance,  a 
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helpmate,  a  support,  and  a  counselor:  " A(i{jutorium^' — Religion,  which  has 
raised  her  soul  and  her  heart,  has  also  rendered  her  mind  capable  of  under- 
standing, sometimes  of  equaling,  and  above  all  of  helping  the  mind  of  man. 
In  making  her  weak  in  body,  God  has  given  her  the  germ  of  all  that  is  great 
and  monilly  strong.  There  are  no  noble  works  in  wliich  women  have  not  been 
mixed  up ;  at  lirst  the  teachers,  then  the  inspiring  geniuses  of  men,  and  often 
the  sharers  of  tfieir  labors.  There  are  women  who  have  devoted  their  minds 
at  the  same  time  as  tlieir  lives,  to  a  man  it  was  their  duty  to  love,  and  who 
have  continued  to  share  in  the  tone  of  tlie  thouglits  of  which  they  were  made 
the  first  confidants,  those  thouglits  that  unfuld  with  greater  brilliancy  and  vigor 
from  the  double  light  that  shines  u|X)n  them. 

DANGERS  OP   INTELLECTUAL  CrLTTVATION. 

Doubtless  this  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  accompanied  by  three  dangers, 
but  the  remedy  is  an  ea.>y  one. 

1.  T/ie  negkct  of  practical  duties. — This  danger  must  be  averted  by  strength- 
ening, practical  education  ;  in  growing  girls  the  habits  of  order  and  regularity, 
which  double  time,  and  fix  a  place  in  life  for  each  thing  tliat  is  to  be  done;  and 
above  all,  a  true  and  real  piety,  which  is  nothing  else  but  tlie  counigeous  ac- 
complishmeui  of  ever}'  duty. 

2.  T/ie  undue  indnhjenct  of  the  fancy,  which  causes  a  craving  for  intellectual 
enjoyments,  tliat  cim  not  always  be  satistied.  But  here,  again,  ull  may  be  b;il- 
auced.  The  im|)ortant  point  is,  that  education  should  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  gifts  of  Uod,  without  either  going  beyond  them  or  stilling  them. 
Usually  they  bring  with  them  the  counteri)oise  of  their  dangers.  An  excessive 
cultivation  is  dangerous,  an  insufiQcient  cultivation  is  not  less  so.  Piety  is  here 
also  a  great  aid. 

3.  Pridn  and  vanity. — Good  sense  cultivated  in  a  Christian  point  of  view  can 
alone  prevent  it.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  if  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  like  the  attractions  of  tlie  body,  can  exeite  pride  and  vanity,  study  has 
at  least  a  counteri>oise ;  it  puts  something  serious  and  luminous  into  the  mind, 
wiiilst  the  success  produced  by  beauty  and  dress  is  always  accomi)anied  by 
frivolous  or  bad  sentiments. 

Give  a  woman  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  talents,  all  the  development  of 
which  she  is  capable ;  and  give  her  at  the  same  time  Christian  humility — she 
will  be  endowed  with  a  much  truer  and  more  amiable  simplicity  and  motlesty 
than  a  poor  Hindoo,  who  thinks  herself  an  animal  of  a  species  rather  superior 
to  the  monkeys  in  her  yard,  but  very  inferior  to  the  nature  of  her  husband. 
This  enlightened  humility  is  a  real  virtue,  and  will  become  the  mother  of  many 
other  virtues,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  desire  of  perfection.  For  hu- 
mility does  not  prevent  us  from  recc^uizing  the  progress  we  have  made,  nor 
does  it  close  our  eyes  to  the  merit  of  others ;  it  makes  us  see  our  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  even  if  wo  had  reached  the  summit  of  knowledge  and  human 
cleverness,  it  would  still  show  us  in  every  department  a  superior  ideal  to  excite 
our  efforts  without  producing  pride  or  discouragi>ment.  Let  us  be  well  per- 
suaded that  a  cultivated  mind  understands  its  duties  better  than  any  other.  It 
is  intelligent  humility,  that  is  to  say,  real  modesty,  winch  preserves  us  from 
pedantry.  In  learned  women,  it  la  not  their  knowledge  which  displeascsi  it  ia 
their  pretension. 
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If  I  press  this  point,  it  is  because  xnj  adversaries  insist  upon  it  the  most  of 
all.  Tiiej  still  repeat,  "  iJiat  is  the  g^reut  danger."  But,  in  my  turn,  I  also  re* 
peat,  tlie  brilliant  notoriety  that  a  literary  or  artistic  talent  can  give  a  woman, 
is  not  the  greatest  causo  of  vanity  that  can  l>c  apprehended  for  her.  As  I  have 
already  said,  an  empty  beauty  and  worldly  triumphs  fill  a  woman  with  herseif 
in  a  very  different  way,  and  danger  is  not  likely  to  bo  corrected  by  the  causo 
which  pRKluces  it.  Study  and  the  arts,  in  raiiiing  tlie  mind,  servo  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  any  vain  feelings  they  may  excite ;  and  I  see  no  similar  gunmnteo 
in  the  successes  obtained  by  advantages  of  another  kind.  The  whole  question 
is  contuined  in  these  words :  that  great  gif\s  are  accompanied  by  dangerSi 
against  which  education  must  have  strengthened  the  iK)i»s<.*s.«urs  Iwforeliand. 

Education  must  adapt  itself  to  diverse  natures:  in  developin;r  the  perms  God 
has  placed  in  those  natures,  it  must  direct  this  development  with  a  linn  hand, 
and  prevent  its  wanderings  and  its  cuprices.  It  must  also  pruluce  a  moral 
development,  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual  one;  it  must  balance  justly  ideal, 
and  practical  life,  which  are  less  contrary  to  eadi  other  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  the  harmony  of  which  alone  constitutes  the  dignity  of  existence. 
*'Tlie  example  of  Germany,"  says  somewhere  Alfred  Tonnrlo,  "proves  that 
family  and  household  life,  and  tlie  fostering  of  true  and  simple  afl'ectlons  do  not 
exclude  cultivation  and  elevation  of  mind  among  wonu^n ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  develop  and  purify  them.  Are  not  those  who  have  most  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  household  cares,  the  most  frivolous,  the  emptiest  and  the 
vainest,  and  do  we  find  that  this  inde|)cndence  has  contributed  to  make  them 
more  studloas  or  more  accomplished  ?"  I  am  fain  to  confess,  however,  that 
education  is  more  imi)ortant  and  more  difiicult  in  a  richly  endowed  nature;  but 
the  task  is  a  nobler  and  a  more  gratifying  one. 

TIIE   HOME  OP  A  STUDIOUS  WOMAN. 

It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  artist,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  judge,  the  pro- 
fessor, the  learned  man,  that  arc  most  oflen  seen  those  studious  able  women, 
who  umlerstand  the  arts,  who  theniselves  possess  true  talents,  who  are  very 
well  informed,  without  the  po.-sibility  of  any  body  calling  them  Uuf  dtockingg, 
because  their  intelligence  is  a  part  of  the  honor  and  the  treasure  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  by  the  help  of  this  inti'lligence  they  procure  ease  and  comfort  to 
their  homes,  and  even  that  delicate  luxury  with  which  rielies  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  is  all  owing  to  a  woman's  taste.  The  Bhii\Hi  of  the  furniture  is 
good,  and  the  arrangement  is  graceful,  the  engravings  recall  those  works  of  art 
which  are  most  preferred,  and  show  what  is  liked  in  the  house. 

Flowers,  pictures,  books,  a  small  but  well-chosen  library,*  music,  pleasant 

*  There  are  lome  women  who  have  no  book*,  berauae  they  must  have  fine  editions  and  ex- 
pensive bindings.  Thej  do  not  looli  upon  books  as  helps  to  study,  but  as  ornaments  whii-h  ndd 
another  elegance  to  the  many  elegancies  of  their  abode.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  the  price 
of  one  balldreis  would  suffice  to  purchase  a  good  library.  A  person  once  said  to  me : — **  I  haTt 
given  up  reading.  Tor  only  very  rich  people  can  allbrd  to  have  books.'*  I  answered :  "  It  is,  mually, 
rery  rich  people  who  do  not  possess  them/*  In  fact,  it  is  an  cxeeiition  to  find  tlie  taste  fur  oeeu- 
patioo  and  the  outward  signs  of  intellectual  pursuits  in  certain  opulent  families,  with  whom  th« 
world  absorbs  every  thing,  and  whose  time  and  money  scarcely  suffice  for  the  exigencies  which  are 
made  necessities.  In  many  unpretending  and  well-regulated  homes,  on  tlie  contrary,  intellectual 
life  has  iu  assigned  share  io  daily  life,  and  the  ■acriflcM  that  are  voluntarily  made  for  its  cnhi- 
vilion,  are  precisely  what  tend  to  •oeourag*  it. 
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literature,  every  thing  shows  a  home  that  is  much  lived  in,  seldom  left,  and 
where  liappiness  is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  one  of  those  empty  and  maf*nifieent 
abodes,  whose  possessors  are  always  absent,  pursuing  pleasure  with  a  feverish 
activity,  and  flying  from  the  weariness  of  a  home  which  has  no  charm  except 
during  the  time  spc>nt  in  furnishing  it,  and  which  becomes  a  bore  os  soon  as  the 
gilded  chairs  are  put  in  their  places.  In  the  little  apartment  of  the  third  stoiy, 
tlie  mother  is  surrounded  by  her  children.  She  brings  them  up  herself!  God 
be  thunkcKl,  she  is  obliged  to  do  so;  and  how  she  is  rewarded  for  her  trouble  1 
She  rc'igns  over  her  children,  who  understand  the  merits  and  the  sacrilices  of 
their  motlier,  and  who  love  her  dearly.  They  soon  know  the  happiness  of 
being  bom  in  a  condition  in  whicli  a  mother  has  not  fortune  enough  for  ser- 
vants, tutors,  and  governesses  who  would  occupy  her  place.  Also,  what  a 
difference  between  the  two  educations!  The  sons  take  the  first  places  at  school 
and  at  college ;  the  girls  receive  that  superior  education  which  I  should  Uke  to 
give  as  a  model  to  the  girls  of  the  fashionable  world.  They  wish  to  be  equal 
to  their  mothers,  who  work  with  them,  who  direct  them,  follow  them,  and  both 
interest  themselves  and  take  an  active  part  m  their  studies.  The  law  of  Ubor 
is  more  incuin)>ont  on  a  mother  than  on  any  otlier  creature ;  the  soul  of  her 
child  is  the  fiM  that  she  ought  to  cultivate  by  the  "«tc0u<  of  her  brow^'^  nobody* 
ought  to  take  her  place,  and  if  the  most  complete  educations  are  the  producta 
of  the  humble  abodes  I  have  mentioned,  all  the  honor  is  due  to  those  laborious 
mothers. 

How  many  young  men  owe  their  coarse  tastes  for  horses  and  dogs  to  the 
mercenaries  that  have  brought  them  up  I  A  mother  implants  other  tastes  and 
ambitiouH  in  the  heart  of  her  children  when  she  brings  them  up  herself  Some- 
times she  is  a  prey  to  the  anxious  thought,  whether  she  can  give  enough  honor 
and  faith  to  the  conscieni.'e  of  her  children,  in  order  to  hispire  them  with  the 
courage  of  bearing  in  their  turn  this  humble  existence,  without  ever  consenting 
to  increase  their  fortune  by  a  base  action.  In  her  anxiety,  she  redoubles  her 
effbrts  in  educating  them,  for  she  knows  their  education  is  their  dowr}*,  and  she 
becomes  more  painstaking,  more  virtuous,  more  courageous,  in  order  to  transmit 
to  her  children  this  admirable  pride  of  her  soul,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  this  gnee  from  Heaven. 

And  the  children  who  witness  the  exertions  of  their  mother,  have  a  secret 
desire  to  relievo  and  to  reward  her.  The  wish  to  do  right  is  much  stronger  in 
these  liomes  of  humble  happiness,  and  the  satisfaction  of  performed  duties 
makes  every  member  of  the  &mily  contented  with  his  fate  and  cheerfully  sub- 
missive to  his  God.  The  whole  day  is  one  of  active  exertion.  The  father  at 
his  work,  the  mother  manages  the  house,  takes  the  children  to  their  classes  and 
catechetical  instructions,  and  in  the  evening  each  member  of  the  family  is  tired 
with  tlie  labor  of  the  day  and  wishes  to  remain  at  home.  It  is  the  hour  of  rest^ 
of  the  children's  g^mes,  the  hour  of  talk,  of  reading,  of  music,  of  intimacy,  and 
of  gaiety.  The  day  ends  quietly,  without  that  worldly  whirl,  which  is  so  great 
a  trial,  even  to  the  most  virtuous  and  Christian-like  women.  A  mother  tlios 
occupied  can  never  think  of  giving  herself  up  to  a  purely  personal  pursuit  She 
has  studied  whilst  she  was  a  young  giri  and  a  young  woman.  Now  she  is 
always  at  the  service  of  otiicrs.  But  this  disinterested  labor,  which  is  both 
labor  and  sacrifice,  raises  her  soul  and  her  intellect  better  than  any  otlier  em* 
ployment  of  her  faculties.    There  ia  no  Ibar  that  ahe  will  be  either  vain  or 
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pedantia  And  jet  what  an  immense  labor  is  hen,  in  giving  her  children  all 
their  lessons  I  One  is  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  efforts  produced  bj  ma- 
ternal love  that  a  mother  makes  to  fulfill  her  duties.  Do  not  maryel,  then,  to 
find  her  so  full  of  capacity,  so  elevated,  so  active,  so  intelligent,  so  indifferent  to 
the  empty  gossip  and  the  frivolous  coquetries  of  the  world. 

B.U)  EDUCATIOK. 

What  is  wanting  the  most  in  the  education  of  young  girls,  and  in  the  life  of 
young  women,  is  consecutive  study  and  attentive  reflection.  This  is  a  serious 
and  almost  always  an  irreparable  evil,  and  as  it  is  tlio  fault  of  education,  I  will 
say  in  a  few  words  what  I  think  of  the  education  of  girls,  and  of  its  deficiencies. 

The  greater  number  of  girls  spend  seven  or  eight  years  of  their  education  in 
practicing  the  piano,  two  and  often  three  and  four  hours  a  day.  But  this 
accomplishment,  to  which  so  much  time  is  given  up,  and  which  might  enlarge 
the  mind  and  the  {>oul  to  so  groat  an  extent,  usually  only  ends  iu  those  "soul- 
less talents  "  of  which  Tupffer  speaks,  which  derive  their  existence  from  vanity 
alone ;  talents  which  are  both  useless  in  practical  life  and  "  unconnected  with 
the  mind,"  and  which  are  almost  always  given  up  after  marriage. 

This  charming  writer,  who  breaks  out  with  so  much  energy  against  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  arts,  in  the  education  of  young  people,  and  on  what  aro 
usually  called  "ornamental  talents,"  or  accomplislimcuts,  exchiims: — "How 
many  of  these  ornamental  talents  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  how  few  pleasant 
ones  I  Girls  take  interest  in  nothing,  understand  but  little,  and  do  not  feel  at 
all I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  might  seek  in  the  arts,  to- 
gether with  an  amusing  pastime,  a  refreshment  for  their  hearts,  mindf*,  and 
imaginations;  and  derive  from  so  many  faculties,  that  tlio  usual  occupations  of 
women  either  destroy  or  leave  uncultivated,  a  result  whieh  would  lend  an  in- 
expressible charm  to  their  souls."  Instead  of  this,  music  is  made  a  sort  of 
material  study,  which  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  soul,  and  not  even  the  most 
ordinary  comprehension  of  the  art  I  Most  girls  only  aspire  to  mechanical  per- 
fection, they  do  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  art,  and  find 
nothing  in  it  to  raise  and  exercise  the  nobler  faculties.  How  many  spend  four 
hours  a  day  at  the  piano,  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  masters,  the 
schools,  or  the  styles — no  aesthetic  sentiment,  and  neither  the  sense  nor  the 
perception  of  what  they  are  doing  I  "Music,"  says  the  Fere  Oratry,  "  has  been 
transformed  into  a  brilliant  noise,  which  does  not  even  soothe  the  nerves." 

The  music-masters  only  care  about  giving  a  rapid  execution ;  very  few  en- 
deavor to  form  a  good  style,  to  make  the  composers  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, and  to  explain  the  connection  of  the  ideas  of  harmony  and  melody. 
The  result  is,  that  these  poor  girls,  after  they  have  spent  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  at  the  piano,  execute  skillfully  with  tlieir  fingers  what  their  minds  do  not 
at  all  apprehend.  It  is  about  the  same  as  if  they  incessantly  recited  passages 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  No!  Literature  and  musical  esthetics  must  be  at- 
tended to  quite  as  much  as  mechanical  dexterity ;  other^'ise  the  pursuit  is  a 
species  of  barbarism.  In  Germany,  where  music  has  a  great  share  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  it  is  made  a  more  serious  pursuit  They  learn  harmony,  they 
ascend  fbom  mechanism  to  art 

Drawing  is  often  treated  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  seen  people  who  drew 
with  accuracy,  and  even  facility,  not  able  to  diBtuguiah  between  a  good  and  a 
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bad  picturOf  and  who  do  not  know  whether  Raphael  was  the  master  or  the 
pupil  of  Pcrugino.  Even  their  talent  for  drawing  did  not  develop  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  their  minds. 

The  world  gives  up  to  girls  the  province  of  music,  on  condition  that  their 
souls  shall  not  be  raised  bj  it,  and  that  they  will  make  it  a  means  of  wasting 
their  time ;  and  as  to  tlic  plastic  arts,  the  taste  for  painting  is  already  beginning 
to  awukcn  criticism,  and  M.  de  Maistre  was  frightened  at  seeing  his  daughter 
paint  in  oils.  In  one  word,  the  arts  are  to  be  reduced  to  ornamental  accom- 
plishments, and  the  sumptuary  laws  arc  still  more  severe  about  literary  studies. 

At  a  certain  ago,  with  the  exception  of  music  and  drawing,  the  education  of 
a  girl  is  considered  to  be  finished.  "  Since  my  eighteenth  year,"  a  young  lady 
to  whom  I  recommended  study  thus  writes  to  me,  "  whenever  I  "begin  to  study, 
I  am  always  asked  if  I  have  not  finished  my  education.'*  Finish  one's  educa- 
tion ;  that  moans,  to  write  nothing  but  letters,  to  embroider,  and  to  cultivate 
accomplishments,  if  one  happens  to  have  any  I 

"But,"  say  ray  objectors,  "young  girls  are  taught  a  vast  quantity  of  things 
during  their  education." 

Doubtless  they  are,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I  complam  of:  girls  have  not  to 
take  a  degree,  and  all  their  education  tends  to  give  very  extensive  and  very 
superficial  general  notions.  Xothing  serious,  grave,  or  deep,  but  a  smattering 
of  every  thing ;  and,  as  was  said  by  an  intelligent  minister,  "  who  does  not 
know,  that  what  is  gained  in  point  of  surface,  is  lost  in  point  of  depth  ?" 

General  notions,  and  no  real  knowledge,  ornamental  accomplishments,  and  no 
serious  talents,  nothing  which  raises  the  soul  and  matures  the  mind;  this  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  shine  for  a  moment,  and  to  fall  short  of  being  '*  some* 
Ihing^^  and  " somebody. ^^  This  is  exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  leave  off  doing 
anything,  as  soon  as  the  education  of  the  convent  is  over.  Now,  it  is  precisely 
an  opix>site  course  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  the  object  is  to  produce  serious 
and  persevering  Women,  who  may  be  one  day  useful  to  their  husbands  and 
their  children. 

coNniruous  study  aito  work. 

"Work  is  a  faithful  friend  at  every  age  and  to  every  disposition,  for  those  who 
have  adopted  it  as  a  companion  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  it  gives  cheerfulness 
to  the  outward,  and  serenity  to  the  inward  man.  In  order  to  give  women  tlie 
habit  of  work,  they  must  be  impressed  as  girls  with  the  fact  that  their  educa- 
tion is  not  finished  at  eighteen,  and  that  their  first  ball-dress  does  not  possess, 
any  more  than  a  bachelor's  degree  for  young  men,  the  power  of  giving  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  their  attainments.  At  that  age  they  scarcely  know  even  the 
primary  notions  that  would  enable  them  to  study  by  themselves.  They  no 
longer  want  any  leading-strings  in  thcur  education,  and  that  is  all.  They  are 
only  ready  to  go  on  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  working  by  themselves.  If  a 
girl  could  be  made  to  believe  this,  a  wise  future  would  be  her  sure  portion. 

RIGHT  BRIKOINO  UP. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  well  brought  up  ?  It  means,  to  develop  her  intelli- 
gence, her  heart,  her  conscience,  her  character,  at  the  same  time  as  her  practical 
Acuities,  without  neglecting  her  health,  her  physical  strength,  nor  even,  within 
due  limitSi  her  outward  charms ;  in  one  word,  to  render  her  capable  of  fbrmiog 
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JOt  only  an  element  in  the  life  of  man,  but  of  Bjmpathizing  with  his  thoughts^ 
and  to  realize  in  marriage  that  inteUectual  union  which  is  the  perfection  of  a 
moral  bond  and  a  fellowship  of  interests. 

There  is  sometimes  a  distinction  made,  in  classing  women,  between  the  V9*fid 
woniarij  Vie  agretraUe  woman^  and  the  clever  woman.  The  useful  woman  under- 
stands business  and  the  management  of  her  house;  tlio  agreeable  woman  makes 
herself  pleasant  in  society ;  the  clever  woman  can  botli  rend  and  talk. 

Well,  I  should  say  that  a  woman,  to  bo  what  she  ought,  and  to  fulfill  her 
mission,  should  combine  these  three  tilings.  United,  they  would  mako  a  har- 
monious being,  that  I  shrmld  call  the  iltJitinguisfud  woman^  that  is  to  s:ir,  a 
woman  capuble  of  managing,  understanding,  and  doing  every  thing  in  her 
family ;  a  wom'an  who  can  be  pleasant  without  being  ilighty,  cari'ful  of  her 
dress  without  being  frivolous ;  a  woman  who  rules  her  life  by  subinitlliig  to  its 
exigencies;  who  accepts  the  material  part  of  it  witliout  negh'cting  it,  but 
without  allowing  it  to  absorb  her  existence ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, makes  it  the  pedestal  of  a  higher  state  of  being.  Her  soul  grathers 
from  noble  sentiments  and  solid  principles,  courage  enough  for  everj'  form  of 
devotedness;  her  inttllect  finds  in  the  s^'nso  of  tlie  beautiful,  in  the  intercourse 
of  great  mind:!(,  and  the  habit  of  serious  thought,  that  elevatt'd  go(xl  Hense  which 
Joubert  called  the  exquisite  form  of  gtjod  aense^  and  which  ho  wifcliod  to  infuse 
into  common  sense,  in  order  to  render  it  more  than  ever  the  jtrimuin  vtddle  of 
human  life;  the  wise  common  sense  which  would  be  as  solicitous  about  material 
as  well  as  all  other  interests,  and  which,  in  that  science  of  life  whicli  is  above 
all  other  sciences,  would  know  how  to  regulate  all  its  elements,  and  g^ve  to 
every  want  of  the  mind  and  body,  to  every  mental  aspiration  and  every  social 
relation,  the  part  conformable  to  the  order,  the  duty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
of  man. 

The  best  stimulant  for  women  is  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which  finds  its 
own  reward  in  the  noble  enjoyments  it  affords,  in  the  dignity  it  imparts,  and 
the  assistance  that  it  renders  to  its  votaries.  But,  however  this  may  1x>,  the 
principle  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  predominate  in  the  education  of  women 
is  incontestable.  If  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  combined  in  a  woman  are 
separated,  what  is  the  consequence?  A  useful  managing  woman,  that  is,  a 
woman  who  is  a  pedant  in  her  own  way,  tiresome,  graceless,  incapable  of 
coping  with  any  thing  but  material  life ;  or  a  woman  of  outward  show,  a  friv- 
olous woman,  reigning  over  dress,  or  rather  allowing  herself  to  be  ruled  by  it; 
or,  finally,  a  variety  of  the  clever  woman  or  of  the  woman  of  letters  who,  in 
order  to  mimic  man,  forgets  the  charms,  the  gifts,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  her 
sex. 

PURSUITS  ALLOWABLE  TO  WOMEN. 

The  pursuits,  oven  according  to  M.  de  Maistre,  which  are  allowed  to  women 
are: 

1.  The  best  Literature.  Serious  and  agreeable  literature,  which  !s  a  very  wide 
field,  and  possesses  both  a  substantial  and  a  superficial  charm.  To  speak  only 
of  Histmy^  the  field  is  indeed  an  extensive  one.  It  oven  comprehends  a  phi- 
losophy which  their  minds  are  perfectly  capable  of  understanding,  and  the  ideas 
of  which — partaking  at  the  very  least  of  the  nature  of  essential  ideas  are 
neoessary  in  order  to  fix  their  "mobile"  mindi^  and  to  give  them  aocoracj. 
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2b  ieack  a  woman  to  reason  aright^  and  conaequenUy  to  put  duty  before  every  thing 
eiae,  this  is  osscntiallj  educating  her,  in  a  way  that  is  necessary  for  all  daases 
and  all  conditions. 

2.  The  Arts ;  which  suit  so  well  their  imagination  and  the  grace  and  delicacy 
of  their  natures.  And  here  I  can  not  help  remarking,  before  I  proceed,  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  arts  is  freely  conceded  to  women,  an  art  which  is 
really  the  most  incompatible  of  all  with  their  duties  and  their  vocation,  while 
the  pure  and  elevated  regions  of  intelligence  are  considered  not  to  be  their 
province.  Several  men  who  depreciate  women's  aesthetic  writings  and  perform- 
ances in  art,  would  not  on  any  account  do  away  with  female  singers  and  tragic 
actresses.  But  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  it  is  precisely  because  women 
artists  degrade  themselves  more  or  less,  that  virtuous  women  can  not  be  artists. 
Certainly,  I  quite  agree,  and  even  go  farther  tlian  merely  agreeing,  but  I  can 
not  help  adding,  that  at  least  the  fact  is  recognized,  that  women  are  capable  of 
taking  a  high  position  in  art,  and  that  some  among  them  have  received  the  Di- 

.  vine  gift.  If  they  have  received  it,  then  it  must  be  in  order  to  make  use  of  it, 
honestly  and  nobly,  without  doubt ;  but  to  make  use  of  it.  This  very  fact  refutes 
the  restriction. 

3.  Tke  Beautiful  If  a  woman  is  able  to  express  this,  she  is  able  to  express 
it  in  all  its  diverse  languages.  Art  is  identical  to  itself  in  its  principle,  what- 
ever  mode  of  expression  it  adopts.  Painting,  music,  poetry,  eloquence ;  the 
beautiful  expressed  in  language,  the  beautiful  expressed  in  style,  or  by  an  in- 
spired voice,  is  always  the  same  beautiful  which  has  taken  a  perceptible  form 
to  reveal  itself  to  our  souls  through  tlie  medium  of  the  senses.  Every  one  can 
invest  it  with  a  form,  which  is,  however,  not  a  matter  of  choice.  If  you  allow 
one  form  to  women,  and  that  form  tlie  most  frivolous  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  form^  why  forbid  them  the  others?  It  is  not  because  they  lower  them- 
selves with  the  art  which  caters  to  your  pleasures,  that  they  are  therefore 
unable  to  raise  themselves  with  noble,  honesty  and  serious  art  If  a  woman 
can  be  a  singer,  she  can  also  be  a  musician  in  the  elevated  souse  of  the  word ; 
she  can  also  be  a  writer  and  a  painter. 

4.  1  have  elsewhere  said,  how  far,  in  my  opinion,  a  woman  can  take  up  the 
Bcieuces,  and,  indeed,  study  agriculture.  This  last  operation  has  created  some 
astonishment  I  will  only  answer  this  by  quoting  some  fhigments  of  a  letter 
tliat  a  very  remarkable  and  a  very  sensible  woman,  who  speaks  of  wliat  slie 
herself  practices,  wrote  to  me  on  this  subject 

"  How  right  you  are,  my  Lord,  to  advise  women  to  take  their  part  in  busi- 
ness, to  learn  to  be  serious,  and  even  to  study  agriculture.  I  am  an  instance  in 
point;  for  now  that  my  sons  are  in  the  army,  tliat  I  am  sejiarated  from  all  my 
family,  almost  constantly  alone  with  my  husband,  and  always  in  tlie  country, 
what  would  become  of  me,  if  my  mother,  fix)m  my  infancy  upward,  had  not 
given  me  the  habit  of  interesting  myself  in  every  thing  I  saw  and  heard?  Agri- 
culture, with  its  hindrances  and  its  progress,  forms  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
conversation  with  my  husband,  with  tlie  priests,  the  village,  attorneys,  the  fiirm- 
era^  the  country  neighbors,  the  small  town's  people;  a  less  exciting  subject  than 
politics,  and  which  can  be  discussed  with  all  of  them  according  to  their  several 
capacities.  My  husband  does  not  disdain  to  talk  to  me  about  manure,  or  alter- 
nation of  crops;  I  have  my  theories  about  draining,  beetroot,  and  colza^  and  be 
thinks  me  rery  advanced^  perhaps  too  much  so;  nevertheless  he  never  buUds  a 
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shed  withoat  consulting  me ;  and  before  a  lease  is  signed  he  alvrajs  reads  it 
over  to  me,  two  or  three  times  over.  I  tliiuk  it  is  very  important  for  women 
and  for  tlieir  children  that  they  should  be  initiated  into  business,  and  that  they 
should  know  something  ubout  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  management  of 
money;  tliey  ought  not  (o  decide^  but  to  listen  and  adciae.  Most  liusbunda  like 
to  talk  over  these  matters  openly,  this  subject  being  more  interesting  to  them 
than  any  other.  But  in  a  general  way  they  are  not  listened  to,  they  are  yawned 
at  and  not  understood;  so  the  husband  becomes  silent  on  the  subject,  takes  the 
habit  of  managing  alone,  and  following  his  own  inclination,  and  there's  an  end. 
At  the  beginning  of  marriage,  a  young  husband  snys  every  thing  that  a  wife 
will  condescend  to  listen  to ;  later,  he  will  think  that  she  wishes  to  exercise 
some  control  over  his  affairs,  and  the  more  necessary  her  interference  might  be, 
the  more  wounded  he  would  feel  by  it.  Capacity,  and  some  serious  occupation, 
are  necessary  for  womcn.^' 

6.  In  one  word,  I  wish  women  to  be  able  to  cultivate  such  and  such  an  art 
or  science,  and  even  endeavor  to  attain  rather  an  eminent  proilcieney  in  it,  un- 
disturbed in  this  very  honorable  pleasure  without  incurring  the  terrible 
anathema — ^and  for  the  last  time  wo  will  use  this  current  and  L'oiirse  expression 
— ^hurled  agiiinst  "  blue-stockinga."  For,  if  there  are  women  who,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  they  attend  both  seriously  and  thorr>u^hly  to  the  management  of  their 
house,  raise  themselves  above  purely  material  life  by  the  love  und  the  compre- 
hension of  the  beautiful,  endeavor  to  derive  from  it  a  refined  enjoyment  and 
pure  emotions ;  who,  in  short,  like  to  cultivate  their  mind,  and  are  engrossed 
by  all  tlie  interests  of  the  good  and  tlie  true,  it  is  really  odious  to  make  this  a 
matter  of  reproach. 

6.  I  have  also  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  great  use  a  woman  would  find  in 
noting  down  from  time  to  time  and  consecutively,  as  in  a  sort  of  private  diary, 
her  impressions  and  her  reflections,  at  least  on  the  important  events  of  her  life. 
But  there  is  also  anotlier  diary  to  be  kept,  besides  this  one,  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul,  and  the  usually  limited  events  of  family  life.  A  woman  might  keep  a 
second  journal,  in  which  she  might  note  down,  not  every  day,  (this  would  be 
too  much,)  but  from  time  to  time,  some  serious  reflections  or  graver  thoughts,  a 
sort  of  journal  in  which  she  might  write  an  analysis,  or  even  a  phrase  of  a  dis- 
course or  of  a  conversation  that  had  happened  to  strike  her,  an  observation 
made  on  some  journey  or  excursion,  on  some  building,  or  in  some  gullery;  and 
these  are  valuable  recollections  to  fix,  because  they  soon  evaporate,  and  when 
they  are  thus  fixed,  they  remain  as  a  sort  of  triumphant  acquisition  for  the  mind. 
The  habit  is  thus  taken  of  intelligently  seeing  and  listening,  and  of  incorporating 
wliat  one  has  seen  and  heard.  As  for  "</te  diary"  properly  so-called,  not 
written  at  all  in  a  serious  and  Christian-like  spirit,  I  own  that  this  sort  of  diary 
would  rather  frighten  me  I 

1.  Above  all,  there  is  the  study  of  religion.  I  have  dilated  very  much  on 
this  subject  in  a  former  work:  ^'Letters  to  Men  and  Women  oftJte  Worlds"  and 
I  will  only  add  one  thing:  It  is  above  all  m  the  higher  classes,  in  wliich  fortune 
authorizes  what  may  be  called  the  luxury  of  education,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the  capabilities  of  a  young  man  and  woman 
will  allow— doctrines,  morality,  the  proofs  of  religion,  the  explanation  of  cere- 
monies, ecclesiastical  history,  works  dioeen  fh>m  the  early  Fathers^  great  pulpit 
eloquence,  lives  of  the  taints,  la  la    I  hare  entered  into  detail  about  aU  thia. 
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But  above  nil,  I  should  wish,  that  in  the  course  of  educatiou,  there  should  be 
an  historical  aud  progressive  study  on  all  that  concerns  relifpon.  And  besides, 
religious  fucts  are  intimately  connected  with  the  facts  of  modem  history ;  a  true 
idea  of  the  latter  can  not  be  gained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  former. 

A  PLAN  OP  LIFE  AXD  A  METUODICAL  ORDER. 

Life  is  a  serious  thinpr,  and  it  must  not  >.k3  given  up  to  caprice  or  chance. 
Life  is  lonp,  and  during  tlio  succession  of  its  years,  and  its  diverse  phases,  it 
entails  many  duties ;  aud  together  with  these  duties,  heavy  responsibilities. 
Life  is  gomotinios  hard  to  lead;  we  are  not  always  young  and  smiling;  trials, 
struggles,  lal)i'rious  exertions,  crosses  of  all  kinds,  soon  full  to  our  share,  and 
they  are  the  real  essence  of  human  existence,  for  amusement  and  pleasure  are 
only  its  brilliant  and  deceiving  surface. 

Human  life  is  complex,  and  it  really  includes  three  lives,  each  of  which  has 
its  neccr^sities,  its  labors,  and  its  duties.  There  is  the  material  life:  it  is  lowest, 
but  it  must  be  thought  of;  then,  in  a  higher  region,  there  is  intellectual  life — 
woe  to  those  who  despise  it;  and  finalh',  rising  and  towering  above  the  two 
others,  there  is  tlie  spiritual  life,  for  "man  is  not  made  for  bread  ali-ne,"  but  for 
eternity.  There  is  the  life  of  the  body,  the  life  of  the  mind,  and  the  religious 
life  of  the  soul. 

The  guidance  and  responsibilities  of  life  assume  gigantic  proportions,  when 
one  begins  to  enter  personally  into  existence,  and  as.sume  control  botli  of  selfj 
and  of  one  other  existence,  and  possibly  of  many  other  existenos  which  are  to 
arise  from  this  God-ordained  union.  Have  you  thought  of  these  duties  and 
responsibilities?  Tliere  are  the  conventional  duties  of  societ\'.  Tiiere  are  the 
duties  of  your  position — your  special  work.  There  is  a  house  to  be  kept  up,  a 
fortune  to  be  acquired,  or  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  current  expenses  to  be  bal- 
anced by  your  in(?ome.  There  i.s,  if  you  wish  to  be  somebody,  and  something, 
your  individual  life,  your  pursuits,  your  particular  studies.  There  are  also  the 
claims  of  charity  and  of  good  works.  And  finally,  as  you  have  a  soul,  an  im- 
mortal and  a  celestial  destiny,  there  is,  siipposing  you  are  Christians,  the  care  of 
the  soul,  and  your  duties  toward  GocL  In  short,  duties  and  obligations  of  all 
kinds  surround  you.  And  no  one  has  the  right  to  tear  asundtT  these  united 
existences  or  to  disregard  their  diverse  and  associated  responsibilities,  and  they 
can  not  be  regulated  and  discharged  without  reflection,  forethought  and  plan. 

It  is  beforehand,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  marriage,  that  the  husband 
and  wife  ought  to  consult  together  about  the  plan  of  their  future  life,  and  this 
plan  ought  to  be  a  wide  and  a  serious  one,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  eiii?t- 
ence.  The  duties  of  each,  the  profession  and  the  position  of  the  head  of  the 
{imily  in  his  countrj' ;  the  children,  their  future  and  social  relations;  individual 
life;  middle  age,  old  age,  and  death ;  in  one  word,  real  existence,  with  its  great 
features  and  its  great  phases:  and  it  is  to  these  great  features,  that  all  their 
action.s,  at  the  very  first  and  from  the  earliest  beginning,  must  be  attuned  in 
perfect  harmony.  In  this  way  only,  can  a  man  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
authority  and  tlie  dignity  he  has  received  from  God.  In  this  way  only,  can  a 
woman  make  sure  of  the  goodness  and  the  unity  of  her  life,  and  avoid  the  sad 
want  of  harmony  that  must  arise  in  an  existence  which  has  never  been  subject 
to  rule,  between  her  youth  and  her  old  age. 

"Whilst^  on  the  contrary,  if  life  is  well  regulated,  there  can  be  a  wonderfhl 
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agreement  between  the  different  ages  that  God  has  decreed  that  fho  shall  pass 
through,  and  that  she  ought  to  bo  prepared  to  meet  one  after  the  other;  shed- 
ding a  charm  and  a  gcneml  atmosphere  of  goodness  around  her. 

It  has  even  been  observed  among  women  whoso  lives  have  thus  been  spent 
in  regularity  and  virtue,  that  when  the  fugitive  beauty  of  youth  Is  pust,  there 
remains  a  certain  pure  and  superior  beauty,  which  arises  from  the  serenity  and 
peace  engendered  in  the  mind  by  the  happy  harmony  of  tiieir  lives,  and  the 
constant  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their  duties.  Then,  ns  it  liapiM'iis  to  a  well- 
built  editioe,  years  pass  over  it;  but  far  from  their  wei;:ht  overwlielming  it, 
they  only  add  to  its  firmness  and  its  beauty.  And,  if  its  rude  breath  sonietinies 
carries  away  a  delicate  tracery,  the  building  is  not  Hhaken,  it  i*»  hut  touched  by 
the  st(.inn.  and  the  noble  and  beautiful  harmony  of  its  great  features  remains 
unscathed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  plan  of  life,  however  well  it  may  havo 
been  laid  out,  one  is  able  to  foresee  and  to  master  all  possiMe  ev('nt,s;  I  only 
say,  that  a  plan,  and  a  pl.n  alone,  can  introduce  unity,  harmony,  and  real 
beauty — which  is  the  beauty  of  the  whole — into  a  human  existence. 

The  plan  of  life  shows  the  aim  to  be  attained,  the  meth(nlical  order  gives  tho 
means  of  attaining  it.  The  plan  of  life  is  the  concH'ptioii.  the  i(h  al.  the  theory: 
the  methodical  order  is  the  daily  and  incessant  practice  of  it.  The  first  is  tho 
attainment  of  that  supreme  art  which  1  should  like  to  call  the  wrcret  of  life, 
that  is  to  say,  the  secret  of  coficiliation.  In  fact,  do  nnt  duties,  atVei.-tions,  and 
tastes  often  seem  to  contradict  each  other  ? 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  firmness,  gentleness,  an<l  perseverance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gain  one's  liberty,  to  mako  one's  hours  of  occupation  resjMH^ted, 
without  neglecting  at  the  same  time  anj-duty;  in  short,  to  give  oneself  up, 
and  to  keep  oueself  back  at  tho  right  moment.  It  is  a  (luc^tinn  of  method  and 
of  order,  like  most  questions  of  daily  conduct.  In  order  to  havo  counigo 
enou:^h  for  this  contest,  women  must  be  well  convinced  of  its  justice.  Ijut  they 
are  too  much  afraid  of  only  consulting  a  tiiste,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
duty,  not  to  leave  the  powers  of  their  mind  uncultivutod ;  yes,  both  a  pleasant 
task  umi  a  duty. 

Study  makes  women  like  their  homes,  where  they  arc  always  called  back  by 
the  love  of  some  pursuit  they  havo  in  hand.  How  little  they  then  want  tho 
excitement  of  visiting  and  tho  whirl  of  the  world!  What  a  pleasure  they  find 
in  getting  back  to  their  room,  their  books,  and  their  drawing  I  How  quickly 
and  li^'htly  they  walk,  in  order  to  get  home!  And  how  a  love  for  study  occu- 
pies all  the  place  in  tho  heart  and  life,  usually  taken  up  hy  the  unbridled  and 
ruinous  taste  for  dress  and  luxury  I  Another  great  art,  that  will  be  shown  by 
a  good  method,  is  what  I  shall  call,  the  art  ofutilLmg  lost  moi/iriit-i. 

They  will  ^'et  up,*  but.  health  will  interfere;  tho  huSbnnd  will  come  in,  and 

•  Let  those  who  like  to  sleep  lonf^r  thnn  they  oiif^ht,  and  hnve  n<.t  the  rournpe  to  accuitorn 
themseivei  to  the  eniy  elTort  neressnnr  to  make  early  rinlnjf  so  little  an  exertion,  allow  me  to  quote 
th'Me  beautiful  verses  of  Danto.  Dante  had  just  tat  down,  being  quite  exhaufted,  and  Virgil 
reanitnaten  his  failing  coura|;e  by  this  vigorous  exhortation  : 

"  Voii  muit  arise  at  once,  Fanrte  it  not  to  be  attained  on  a  feathery  rniich  : 

"  And  he  who  does  not  spend  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  Fame,  will  leave  no  more  trace  Dpoo 
earth  than  the  smoke  in  the  air  or  the  foam  on  the  ware: 

"Then  arise !  conquer  yourself  by  that  force  of  mind  which  can  conquer  in  erery  contest,  if  it 

does  not  allow  itself  to  be  overcome  by  the  weighty  body.** 

Pantb,  Infemot  Canto  94. 
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talk  oyer  business,  plans,  Ac. ;  the  workmen,  the  diildren,  small  and  great,  wQl 
invade  the  room ;  a  mother  of  a  family  has  no  hour  to  shut  herself  up,  and  to 
prevent  any  access  to  her. 

How  many  women,  and  even  g^rls,  spend  their  lives  under  the  yoke  of  these 
really  tyrannical  habits.  And  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  break  through 
them,  as  they  are  called  by  the  name  of  devotedncss  and  family  virtues.  If 
you  say  to  these  girl.*s  "crushed,  flattened,"  according  to  M.  do  Maistre*s  ex- 
pression, "by  the  enormous  weight  of  nothing:"  "Make  an  individual  life  for 
yourselves,  withdraw  for  a  few  moments ;"  they  answer — "  But  I  can  not  I 
haven't  a  minute  I  can  call  my  own.  If  I  leave  the  drawing-room,  my  room  is 
invaded,  there  is  'just  one  word  *  to  be  said,  and  one  has  to  stand  fur  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  af\cr  that  one  sits  down,  another  person  comes  in,  and  time  is 
thus  swallowed  up ;  so  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  my  patient  efibrt^  I  am  unable 
to  hide  my  annoyance  sufficiently  not  to  be  considered  as  a  rigid  person  and  as 
a  woman  who  UfnU  of  ocnipntmia^'' — a  term  synonymous  with  a  blue-stocking! 

"Well,  my  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  reguhir  hours,  if  there  are 
really  none  at  her  disposal,  let  a  woman  devote  her  lost  moments  to  study; 
there  are  always  some  in  the  best  employed  lives.  One  has  at  least,  almost 
every  day,  disengaged  moments  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  twenty -four 
hours;  and  a  woman  thus  placed  must  accustom  herself  to  study  at  odd  times. 
"When  one  knows  how  to  profit  by  the  least  portions  of  time,  one  works  wondeni. 
The  Chancellor  d' Agnesscau  used  to  say,  "  These  are  the  volumes  I  have  writ- 
ten during  the  five  minutes  of  each  day  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  Madame 
d'Agnesseau  has  been  too  late  for  dinner." 

The  women  who  are  the  most  cheerful,  the  most  even-tempered,  the  most 
ready  to  do  a  service,  and  I  will  add,  the  most  healthy,  are  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious women,  who  have  found  in  a  methodical  activity  tlie  secret  of  never 
losing  a  moment,  and  of  thus  conciliating  their  duties  towards  God,  towards 
their  families,  towards  the  world,  and  towards  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  woman — no  less  tlian  for  a  man — to  do  any  thing  really 
serious,  if  she  goes  into  the  world  every  day^  and  keeps  late  hours  at  night  and 
C^ts  up  late  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  death  of  intellectual  life ;  too  many  hours 
are  given  to  the  world  in  the  evening,  and  to  visits  paid  or  received  in  the  day- 
time. And  what  is  most  favorable  to  intellectual  pursuits  in  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  day,  is  to  devote  the  morning  hours  to  them.  I  can  quote 
here  a  great  example,  that  of  the  illustrious  Madame  Swetchine,  and  I  find  in 
her  life  the  following  pas<tage:  "Madame  Swetchine  had  strongly  exhorted  me 
to  reserve  myself,  at  all  times,  some  hours  of  entire  liberty  every  morning. 
*  Time  is  different,'  she  used  to  say,  '  in  the  morning,  to  what  it  is  at  any  other 
hour  of  the  day.'  And  it  was  not  only  in  order  to  consecrate  to  God  the  first 
hours  of  the  day,  tliat  she  began  it  so  early,  but  also  to  have  a  considerable 
time  to  devote  to  study.  Sl>e  told  me,  that  the  pleasure  she  derived  fVom  study 
only  increased  with  her  years.  *It  has  reached  such  a  point,'  she  added,  'that 
when  I  approach  my  table,  in  order  to  set  to  my  beloved  occupations^  my  heart 
beats  with  joy.' " 

I  will  just  add  the  following  advice  to  that  given  by  Madame  Swetchine : 
"  Examine,  set  in  order,  and  resolve  upon  your  morrow's  work ;  the  evening 
before,  arrange  the  matters  in  hand  relatively  to  their  importance,  and  act 
accordingly.  You  will  thus  learn  the  secret  quickly  of  finding  time  ibr  study 
and  ibr  every  thing  else.'* 
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TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  OF  GERMANY  TN  1825-26. 

Letter  XV. — Common  Schooh — Seminaries  for  the  Edueution  0/ School- 
mahters — Importance  of  introducing  them  into  the  United  States. 

Berlin,  182G. 
The  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  aro  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  government  No  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  an  instructor  in  thcni, 
without  a  previous  examination,  and  a  written  permission  from  the  com* 
mittce  of  examination.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  twenty 
thousand  of  these  schools  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  seventeen  thousi.n] 
arc  in  the  villages,  and  the  remainder  in  the  towns.  For  the  preparatory 
education  of  these  instructors,  one  or  more  seminaries  are  established  in 
every  province,  and  are  supported  by  the  government.  The  object  in 
forming  these  institutions  was  to  introduce  a  uniform  S3't!iti'm  of  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  i)erson  who  was 
not  qualified,  from  attempting  to  teach  the  peasantry.  To  these  semina- 
ries all  those  who  wish  to  become  instructors  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  required  to  repair,  where  they  aro  taught  every  thing  necessary  for 
their  future  station.  Here  they  remain  from  two  to  three  years,  the  time 
being  regulated  by  their  capacity,  and  their  qualifications  at  the  period 
when  they  commenced  their  course.  They  study,  at  these  seminaries, 
geography,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  and  the  Bible.  Here  also 
they  are  taught  the  best  modes  of  educating,  and  of  governing  children, 
as  well  as  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach.  Ader  they  have  finished  their 
course  at  the  seminaries,  they  are  examined,  and  if  found  qualified,  they 
receive  a  certificate  to  this  effect  This  paper,  with  a  certificate  of  their 
baptism  and  moral  character,  which  is  signed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church 
they  formerly  attended,  is  presented  to  the  government,  or  to  its  agents, 
who  immediately  enter  their  names  on  the  list  of  instructors.    By  the 

*  IIbnry  E.  DwionT.  the  author  or^Trevelii  in  the  North  of  CermanT  in  16S5-96,*'  pub- 
lished in  1KI9  in  New  York.  wn«  a  xoii  of  Dr.  Dwi|rht,  Preaideiit  or  Yale  Collefe,  in  which  insti- 
tution tte  received  the  ))e>t  culture  of  the  period  in  this  country.  Having  ppent  aeverel  jreart 
abroad,  including  two  in  (iermany,  where  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Prussia,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Rer.  Bereno 
Dwight,  D.  D.,  established  the  New  Hnren  Gymnasium,  avowedly  im  the  plan  of  the  German 
Gvmna^ium.  It  stnrte<l  with  the  brightest  |»ruspects,  which  were  suddenly  darkened  by  the  death 
of  its  projector  in  1832. 

To  these  **  Travels/*  and  to  the  interesting  eonvenations  of  Prof.  Dwight,  and  to  the  **  Leitert 
firom  Silesia"  by  John  Quiney  Adams,  the  author  of  this  book  on  Normnl  Sohools  owes  bit  fint 
kDowledge  of  and  inieratt  Id  Um  fiohool  8711001,  and  TeAcbeia'  Beminarica  of  PraasiB. 
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establishment  of  these  institutions,  a  uniform  mode  of  instruction  has 
been  introduced  throughout  Prussia. 

The  population  of  tlie  United  States  is  generally  so  intelligent^  that 
many  of  the  instructors  of  our  elementary  schools  are  sufficiently  well 
informed  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  education.  There  is,  however,  with 
us  no  systematic  mode  of  instruction ;  and,  in  many  instances,  there  is  a 
great  ignorance  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the 
minds  of  children.  To  understand  a  subject,  will  not  of  itself  enable  one 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  it  to  others.  This  capacity  can  only  be  acquired 
by  previous  preparation,  or  by  long  experience.  Few  even  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  instructing  children  for  years,  have  that  inti- 
mate and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  an  instructor,  whose  object  is  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  to  excite  his  enthusiasm.  Emulation  doubtless  exists  to  some  extent 
in  our  schools,  but  it  results  principally  from  the  desire  of  receiving 
marks  of  approbation,  and  from  the  little  presents  which  are  distributed 
to  the  youth.  This,  unquestionably,  exerts  somewhat  of  an  auspicious 
influence,  but  it  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  his  school 

The  great  object  of  all  instruction  is  to  excite  a  thirst  for  IcnoixHeidge^ 
one  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  extinguish.  It  is  not  enough  to 
impress  certain  facts  on  his  mind,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  found  in  all 
our  geographies,  relative  to  the  form,  population,  extent,  &c.,  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world ;  there  should  be  a  constant  endeavor  to 
excite  that  curiosity  which  will  prompt  him  to  make  subsequent  inquiries 
for  himself,  to  procure  an  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  commerce, 
statistics,  power,  and  comparative  resources  of  nations,  from  which  he 
will  be  always  able  to  derive  a  fund  of  thoughts  and  arguments.  He 
should  be  made  a  thinking,  reflecting  being ;  one  who  can  discern  the 
shadow,  and  not  mistake  it  for  the  reality ;  one  who  can  judge  correctly 
on  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  who  is  not  governed  by  others.  The 
great  difference  between  the  Southern  peasantry  of  Europe  and  our  farm- 
ers is  this,  the  one  class  are  a  mere  machine,  the  other  are  a  reflecting 
people.  But,  although  the  latter  class  are  intelligent,  they  are  below  that 
point  to  which  they  might  easily  be  elevated,  were  our  common  schools 
to  assume  the  high  character  they  would  soon  exhibit,  if  they  were  in- 
trusted only  to  men  of  superior  intelligence. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  educate  an  individual  who  designs  to  instruct  oth- 
ers, as  to  educate  a  professor  for  his  chair,  or  a  general  or  commodore  for 
military  or  naval  command.  Without  such  preparation,  the  instructor 
will  be  almost  as  unqualified  to  communicate  knowledge,  as  a  corporal 
would  be  to  lead  a  division  into  action.  In  many  of  our  States,  we  have 
large  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
elementary  schools.  In  Connecticut,  this  fund  will  soon  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  for  all  the  youth 
of  the  State.  Were  the  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  the  happiest  results  would  soon 
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be  perceived.  In  such  an  institution,  the  young  men  would  not  only 
learn  every  thing  connected  with  the  usual  subjects  taught  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  might  easily  acquire  that  knowledge  of  theoretical 
agriculture,  mineralogy,  botany,  statistics,  and  political  economy,  which 
would  enable  them  greatly  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  the 
villages  where  they  reside.  Persons  thus  instructed  would  easily  become 
the  prominent  men  of  the  villages  where  they  resided.  They  would  bo 
enabled  to  direct  the  minds  of  not  a  small  number  of  the  villagers,  as 
well  as  of  their  pupils,  to  subjects  which  would  otherwise  never  liave 
arrested  their  attention. 

Were  such  schoolmasters  provided  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
Connecticut,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
would,  in  one  generation,  not  only  become  superior  to  that  of  ever}' other 
people,  but  it  would  become  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our  country. 
To  support  such  a  Seminary,*  and  to  provide  it  with  the  necessarj'  mate^ 
Tiel  of  literature,  would  not  cost  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally. Is  it  not  desirable,  at  least,  to  try  the  experiment?  How  can  we, 
for  so  limited  a  sum,  accomplish  an  equal  amount  of  good?  Are  not  the 
minds  and  character  of  the  rising  generation  worth  this  trifling  expendi- 
ture? Shall  we  always  walk  in  the  beaten  track  of  our  fathers,  when 
prospects  so  bright  and  so  glorious  are  opening  to  our  view  ? 

By  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  those  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter would  soon  improve,  nn<l  resemble,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  clas- 
sical schools  in  Europe.  This  advancement  would  exert  a  most  auspicious 
influence  on  the  colleges  of  our  State,  and  the  inhabitants  would  acquire 
a  character  superior  to  those  of  any  province  in  the  civilized  world. 
Connecticut  is  too  small  in  territory  to  exert  much  influence  in  our  na- 
tional councils.  Many  of  the  small  states  of  Gcrmnny  arc  almost  invi.s- 
ible,  when  glancing  your  eye  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  like  them,  Con- 
necticut is  barely  seen  in  a  general  survey  of  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
Like  them,  however,  Connecticut  may  rise  to  an  intellectual  elevation 
which  shall  excite  the  envy  of  those  great  States  whi(  h  now  surpass  her 
so  much  in  population  and  resources.  There  is  no  other  way  for  her  to 
exert  an  influence  over  the  Union.  If  she  does  not  pursue  this  course, 
if  she  does  not  maintain  her  comparative  literary  eminence,  she  will  soon 
cease  to  attract  attention,  and  she  will,  ere  long,  be  unobserved,  unless 
to  contrast  the  spirit  of  her  children  with  that  love  of  excelling  for  which 
their  fathers  were  so  much  distinguished. t     On  the  other  hand,  if  she 

•  In  the  UnivenitT  of  f>«ipziff,  and  perhaps  of  iome  otheni  of  Germany.  lecturet  are  delivered 
on  educntion.  in  which  the  profewor  (fives  a  hiMorical  view  of  the  »late  of  edurntion  in  ancient 
and  modern  time*,  and  examine*  all  the  important  sjrfltemx  that  have  heen  formed  opon  tht*  sub- 
ject. In  such  a  seminary  as  1  have  proposed,  lectures  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  those  nbove  referred 
to,  should  be  jfiven,  and  after  a  residence  there  of  three  or  four  years,  younf  men  would  lie  qual- 
i6ed  to  instruct  the  ffreat  mass  of  the  oeople  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  the  next  generation 
far  above  the  station  filled  by  their  fathers.  Young  men  thus  educated  would  be  certain  of  sue* 
cess,  and  by  them  every  imp<irtant  raoancy  would  be  filled. 

t  Our  ancestors,  not  only  when  New  England  was  settle<l,  but  down  to  the  becinning  of  the  last 
century,  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  their  children.  Tbev  wero 
poor,  we  aM  eomparatively  rich  :  they  were  eipoaed  to  ^rreat  hardships ;  we  are  enjoying  lives  of 
tranquillity.  Let  ua,  with  our  soperior  adrantafaa,  manifaat  an  aqaal  inlaraat  for  thoea  who  ara  to 
'  m,  tbat  tliay  did  for  ua. 
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greatly  enlarges  the  means  of  education  for  the  mass  of  her  people^  and 
if  her  classical  schools  and  colleges  are  placed  on  a  broad  and  noble 
foundation,  she  will,  in  less  than  a  century,  acquire  that  elevation  of 
character  which  will  make  her  sons  glory  in  their  birthplace,  and  to  be 
able  to  say,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,^^  will  be  to  tliem  a  source  of 
as  much  pride  as  an  Athenian  ever  felt  in  the  ago  of  Peridcs,  when 
looking  at  the  city  of  Minerva. 

Every  clergyman  in  Prussia  is  required  to  visit  the  school  or  schools  of 
his  parish,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  fulfills  his  duties.  lie 
must  confer  with  him  oAcn,  must  point  out  any  defects  which  may  exist 
in  his  mode  of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  see  generally  that  he  adopts 
the  course  which  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school.  Should 
the  instructor  not  approve  of  the  plans  proposed,  the  question  is  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  district,  who  decides,  and  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal.  The  clergyman  of  each  parish  makes  an  annual 
report  to  this  officer,  and  the  general  report  of  the  latter  is  sent  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  once  a  year.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  inspectors  appointed  by  government,  with  the  superintend- 
ent, or  some  person  whom  he  may  appoint,  examine  all  the  schools  within 
their  district,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports  made 
by  the  clergy  are  correct,  as  well  as  to  form  a  general  view  of  the  state 
of  education  in  tht*ir  provinces.  The  existing  defects  and  the  necessary 
improvements  are  thus  made  known  to  the  government,  and  such  altera- 
tions are  then  made  as  arc  requisite. 

The  instructors  are  required  to  confine  themselves  almost  exclusively 
to  their  professions,  and  not  to  pursue  any  one  which  will  interfere  with 
their  biisiness  of  instruction.  Other  pursuits  are  allowed  in  tliose  cases 
only  in  which  the  receipts  of  the  school  do  not  furnish  a  subsistence. 
The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  numerous,  as  he  is  not  only  an  instructor 
of  youth,  but  is  also  a  servant  of  the  Church.  In  the  former  capacity 
he  must  attend  to  the  education  of  his  pupils  in  the  common  branches  of 
instruction,  and  also  in  Biblical  knowledge.  Every  morning  and  after- 
noon he  is  required  to  open  the  school  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  to 
close  it  with  singing  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of  his  pupils  as  are  capable 
unite.  In  the  school,  he  is  never  to  appear  in  dishabille,  but  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  December  24,  1820,  decrees,  he  must  "  never  be  without  a 
cravat,  nor  wear  slippers  "  before  his  pupils,  as  he  would  thus  lose  much 
of  his  influence.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  he  shall  never  smoke  in  the 
school-room ;  for  so  universal  is  this  custom,  that  nothing  but  a  royal 
ordinance  could  prevent  it  In  his  capacity  as  a  servant  of  the  Church, 
he  officiates  as  chorister ;  for  Germany  is  a  nation  of  singers,  and  in  those 
village  churches  where  there  is  an  organ,  it  is  his  duty  to  play  upon  it 
During  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  clergrman,  he  is  required  to  offi- 
ciate as  his  substitute ;  to  read  such  a -sermon  as  the  preacher  has  previ- 
ously selected,  and  afterwards  to  catechise  the  children.  In  the  church, 
he  must  always  appear  in  black,  and  when  the  pastor  is  presenti  most 
take  charge  of  his  scholars.    In  every  sitoation  he  is  required  to  jidd 
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precedence  to  tlie  clergjnuin.  Without  the  permusion  of  the  latter  he 
can  not  be  absent  from  the  school ;  and  with  such  permission,  no  longer 
period  than  three  days.  Should  he  desire  a  longer  absence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  superintendent,  without  whose  approbation  no  alter- 
ations in  the  prescribed  made  of  teaching  are  allowed. 

Every  parent  is  required  to  send  his  children  to  school  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  a  certain  age,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  six  years.  It  is  tho 
duty  of  the  clerg^-man  to  visit  his  people  annually,  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
any  parents  who  do  not  comply  with  this  regulation.  Should  such  parent*, 
after  having  been  notified  by  him,  refuse  to  send  their  children,  they  are 
arraigned  before  a  public  tribunal,  where  they  are  punished  by  a  fino. 
For  the  first  week's  absence  of  each  child,  the  fine  is  one-thirtieth  part 
of  a  rix  dollar ;  for  the  second,  one-fourth  ;  for  the  third,  two-thirds ; 
and  for  the  fourth,  a  rix  dollar.  Should  he  still  continue  to  refuse  to 
Fend  his  child,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  thirty  fold.  This  penalty  is  im- 
posed between  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  April.  From  the  first 
of  April  to  the  first  of  July,  the  child  is  not  required  to  attend  school 
but  half  the  time ;  and  afier  the  last  mentioned  period,  until  the  first  of 
October,  parents  are  not  required  to  send  their  children,  as  they  need 
their  assistance  during  the  harvest  months.  The  children  must  remain 
at  school  until  they  are  confirmed,  which  usually  takes  place  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  though  it  is  sometimes  delayed  by  the  parents  until  sixteen. 

The  school-house  is  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  must  be 
sufficiently  largo  to  accommodate  the  scholars  and  the  family  of  the  in- 
structor, who  receives  the  use  of  it  gratis.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  edifice 
is  a  small  garden,  and  sometimes  a  few  acres  of  land  ;  of  which  he  has 
the  use  so  long  as  he  remains  the  instructor  of  the  parish.  This  building 
is  not  very  elegant,  as  it  usually  contains  but  four  or  five  chambers,  but 
it  is  suitable  for  one  whose  income  is  so  mo«Urate  as  that  of  most  of  tho 
instructors.  Every  parish  has  a  treasury,  from  the  funds  of  which  the 
instructor  is  paid  from  seventy  to  eighty  dollars  per  annum.  Besides 
this  amount,  each  parent  pays  to  him  ^xxpfennitigs  a  week,  or  about  six 
cents  per  month,  for  the  instruction  of  each  of  his  children.  In  some 
cases  he  receives  also  a  small  quantity  of  butter  and  fiax  from  the  pa- 
rents. His  whole  income,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  school-house  and 
the  ground  connected  with  it,  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred 
Spanish  dollars,  if  he  teaches  one  of  the  village  schools.  Those  who  live 
in  the  towns  receive  about  one  hundred  and  fitly  dollars. 

All  the  books  which  are  studied  are  selected  by  the  consistory,  and  no 
new  one  can  be  introduced  without  its  permission.  The  Bible  is  univer- 
sally read  by  the  children,  and  forms,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  found- 
ation of  education  for  the  youth  of  Prussia. 

From  this  statement  you  will  perceive  how  much  this  government  has 
done  for  the  people.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Saxony  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  possibly  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  states  of 
Germany,  is  education  so  universally  diffused  as  in  the  central  part  of 
this  kingdom.    These  schools  are  established  in  erery  village.    It  may 
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be  said  with  truth  of  Prussia,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
tries in  the  world ;  for  among  the  younger  class  of  the  population,  it  is 
rare  to  sec  an  individual  who  can  not  both  read  and  write.  I  make  use 
of  the  word  younger,  because  many  of  the  laws  relating  to  education 
were  enacted  during  the  reign  of  the  present  monarch,  before  whose  ac- 
cession the  schools  were  in  a  much  lower  state  than  at  present  No  one 
can  help  respecting  Frederick  William  for  the  wisdom  he  has  exhibited, 
m  thus  improving  the  character  of  his  subjects.  Tliis  emotion  will  be 
stronger,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  that  he  is  still  not  afraid  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  among  his  subjects.  He  is  here  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also,  for  the 
future  liberty  of  the  nation.  This  event  will  not  probably  happen  in 
many  years,  but  it  must  come,  should  these  institutions  continue  for  a 
century. 

Although  there  arc  some  defects  in  the  plan  which  Frederick  William 
has  formed  to  diffuse  intelligence  throughout  his  dominions,  the  sys^tem 
is  still  so  much  superior  to  those  of  most  Prot<'stant  countries,  that  you 
will  perhaps  feel  no  little  surprise  at  this  account  of  it ;  accustomed  as 
we  have  been  only  a  few  years  since,  to  class  the  Prussian  peasantry 
below  even  those  of  England.  Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  the  schools 
of  Prussia  is  the  allowance  of  so  limited  a  compensation  to  the  instruct- 
ors. In  a  country  like  ours,  this  evil  need  not  exist ;  but  in  Prussia  it  is 
unavoidable,  so  long  as  it  continues  as  poor  a  kingdom  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  price  of  produce  is  now  so  low,  and  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket are  so  great,  that  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  for  many  of  the  peas- 
antry to  pay  even  the  small  sum  which  tlie  law  requires  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  great  benefit  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  instruct- 
ors. There  is  another  advantage  which  would  flow  from  such  institutions. 
In  the  United  States  the  business  of  instruction  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
secondary  employment.  It  is  one  which  occupies  most  teachers  but  a 
limited  part  of  their  lives.  The  young  men  who  are  thus  employed,  find 
in  the  almost  immeasurable  West  a  larger  scope  for  their  talents ;  while 
the  young  ladies  and  young  widows,  to  whom  the  education  of  most  chil- 
dren is  committed,  soon  discover  that  matrimony  is  a  much  more  desi- 
rable state,  than  the  **  delightful  (ask  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot"  Instructors  in  Prussia  have  no  other  employment  This  is  the 
great  object  of  their  existence ;  here  is  their  permanent  home.  Were 
Ruch  seminaries  established  with  us,  by  increasing  the  compensation  of 
the  instructors  we  might  easily  persuade  them  to  make  it  the  employment 
of  their  lives.  It  would  then  soon  become  a  distinct  profession,  and 
many  young  men  of  respectable  talents  and  acquirements  would  look  to 
it  as  a  future  occupation.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  exchxuigc  the 
instructors  of  our  children  so  firequently,  the  schools  would  be  reorgan- 
ized, and  the  teachers  would  rarely  think  of  pursuing  anj  other  pro&sskML 
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PETITION  IX  BEHALF  OF  ELEMEXTART  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  SEyiXARIES.* 

To  the  Hon,  Srnatr  and  Hotise  of  Jirpresrhtafh-fH  of  the  Sfate  of  Mujifnichus^tts. 

The  Coiivetition  usseiubied  at  Hulititx,  in  Plvniuuth  couniv,  this  24ili  d:iv  of 
January,  1837,  t«m[>o.'*eJ  of  delejrates  wpially  cluit^'U  from  fifr!it«.-t'!i  l<.>'Si*n.'«  in 
said  county,  and  tbe  towns  of  Cohas^et,  Weynioutli  and  Braintree.  in  Noriulk, 
beg  leave  to  address  you,  as  jH-'titiouera,  praying  lor  your  jwitronage  of  clemeut- 
ar}'  education  throughout  the  JSiate, 

We  cheerfully  and  gratefully  acknowledge  that  our  town  s<-h(»«Mr«  have  shod 
inestiinaWle' blessings  on  succt-ssive  generations;  and  we  apprcviatc  tliat  wise 
and  Chri>tian  forcsij^iht  in  our  pilgrim  fatlicrs  wh.ch  moved  ihem.  thus  early,  to 
provide  fur  the  instruction  of  their  children.  AVe  woulil  folit»vv  tJair  n<»hle 
exami>le;  and,  like  them,  looking  forward  to  the  new  and  unki.own  trials  of 
the  future,  would  furnish  the  rising  generation  with  those  qualities  of  heart  and 
of  head  which  will  enable  them  to  turn  to  the  b(.»st  account  whatever  changes 
time  may  bring  to  our  Republic  or  the  worhl. 

From  the  most  authentic  docmneiits.  and  fn>m  personal  insi)ei'ti(in,  we  liave 
come  to  this  conclusion,  viz..  that  the  town  sc1hh>1s  of  Mass.irl.u-('i!s  jire  not  »o 
good  {:nd  useful  as  they  ouglit  to  be.  and  as  ihev  can  be.  We  heli»  w  they  are 
V)ehind  the  age,  both  in  the  topics  of  study  and  the  modi's  of  teaching,  and 
cousetjuently  are  behind  the  im|M'rious  wants  of  our  growing  ctuninunity. 

This  conclusion  summons  us  at  once  to  hi^h  and  patriotic  diiiies.     It  calls     \ 
upon  us  €0  ask  if  there  be  any  system  i»f  public  instruction  krn»wn  in  the  world 
which  edu'-atea  the  young  mind  more  readily  and  fully  than  ours? 

To  this  all-unportant  query,  we  empiialically  answer  yes:  and  we  answer 
understandingly,   with  the  living  proofs  liicrtof  betbre  the  wt)rl<L     From  docu-     \ 
ments,  public  and  private,  which  no  man  can  doubt,  and  frt>m  the  perst«ui>     1 
observation  of  some  of  us,   we  believe  that  the  system  of  public  iuistructioa      '   'j  ji 
pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  will  develope  fair  more  ni|  idly  ami  com-     ''  -j 

pletely  than  our  own,  oU  the  physical,  intelKrtual  atid  moral  p<»wt'rs  of  youth.  p  *,*  ^'! 
In  ppjof  of  this  statement,  we  refer  to  thoM?  Ibreigners  who  have  lived  in  that 
country,  and  who  have  given  their  public  tc.<:tinu»ny  on  this  |H)int.  l^ut  we 
particularly  refer  to  the  '' Kejwrt  on  the  state  of  publie  insiriidion  in  Pnissia, 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  j»ublic  instnL'tii«n  at  Paris,  by  Viii«ir  Cousin,  a  peer 
of  France,  professor  of  philosopliy,  A.c.,''  a  man  who  has  devct.  <l  years  to  thin 
subject,  who  has  visited  all  Europe  on  errands  of  education,  and  who  was  seiit 
to  Prussia  by  his  govenmient,  on  pur|M)s<.'  to  inspect  i  very  inslitulinn  c<»nnecti<l 
with  learning  and  youth.  Peturning  to  Paris,  he  sjiys:  *' 1  lelt  Prussia  with  a 
mind  full  of  respect  for  a  countr\'  in  which  the  education  o\'  the  pe<>ple  had 
reached  such  a  pilch  of  prosj)eriiy."  And  again  he  says:  "There  does  not 
exist  a  single  human  being  throughout  Prussia  who  does  not  receive  an  educa- 
tion RutTieient  for  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  tiu;  hiU>ring  clashes." 

Now  we  have  just  learned  that  in  the  United  States  there  an  nn-rc  than  a 
million  of  children  who  can  not  read  or  write.  The  king  of  Prus-^ia  and  our 
republic  seem  now  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  in  their  pationa^e  of  elementiiry 
education.     Shall  we  see  the  monanhy  bear  otV  the  palm  from  the  rciublic? 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  us,  dared  we  so  intrude  u|»on  your  jjaticnee,  to  givo 
an  expose  of  the  wholo  school  establishment  of  that  kingdom,  with  j.U  tho 
regal  statutes  and  by-lawsi,  as  well  as  the  topics  of  study  in  these  schools,  and 
tho  modes  of  pursuing  them.  All  these  we  omit:  but  will  y<»u  allow  us,  in 
passing,  to  wiy  that  besides  the  8tudi<*8  pursued  by  our  children  in  our  town 
schools,  the  children  there,  of  the  same  age,  are  successfully  instructed  in  sing- 
ing, drawing,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  tlie  sciences  which  pertain 
to  mechanicrs  and  manufactures, — natural  history,  cosmology,  comiKisition, 
forensic  discussion,  foreign  languages,  tho  nature  of  civil  government;  their 
duties  as  voters,  trustees,  administrators,  jtirora  and  public  officers;  also,  the 
common  duties  of  life,  and  esj)ecially  the  nature  of  man,  physical  and  moral, 
bis  speciiic  duties  to  himself  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  his  God.    Their  prin- 

*  The  enme*tn«M  anil  abilitjr  with  which  th«  Rev.  Charles  Rrnnki  ndvocated  the  Prussian  Pyttem, 
and  efperia'.Iy  tlie  Normal  Schfiol  feature,  it  exhibited  in  the  follnwin|r  Petition  (drafted  by  bimj 
from  ft  Coaveotiun  of  0elefates  from  Um  town*  of  Ply  mouth  aod  Norfolk  counties. 
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ciple  seems  to  bo  this,  that  every  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  the 
national  character  should  be  carefully  inculcated  in  elementary  education. 

We  thiiik  til »  object  of  education  \s  to  developc  all  the  powers,  fucultiofl, 
and  alTcction.s  of  human  nature  in  their  natunil  onler,  proper  lime  and  due  pro- 
pr>rtion ;  so  that  each  one  may  occupy  the  exact  place  in  the  jrrown-up  ehar- 
nutar  which  (itnl  at  tlrst  ordstiuiMl  in  the  infant  constitution.  Education  we  tako 
to  bo  tho  natunil  cx)ntinu:ilion  of  the  process  of  creation,  taking  up  that  process 
just  whi'ro  tho  Deity  Ictl  it.  He  who  hj\s  but  half  the  powers  whicii  Goii  has 
bostowod  on  hirn.  tleveloped  and  in  action,  is  just  half  as  uselul  and  half  as 
hnp;»y  iw  h.»  mi^ht  have  been.  The  Prussian  system,  better  than  any  with 
which  we  are  5ic«iuainied,  aims  at  unfv)lding  the  rchtyltf  nature  of*nian.  as  the 
Creator  dv's'jriied :  thus  brinj^iu}^  out  all  the  Uilent  f>f  the  countr}*,  and  thereby 
jrivinjr  to  ev  tv  child  tho  chance  of  nmking  the  moBt  of  himself.  I/'Ug  and 
Buocctssful  exp  Tieiico  h:is  established  tho  principle  among  them  that  the  most 
SjU'o  and  complete  (ruUurc  of  tho  intellect  must  Im?  acompimied  by  the  culture 
of  the  moral  power?*.  Tin*  P.iissian  system,  therefore,  is  emphatically  a  Chris- 
tian system.  "  I/)vo  Oo<i:  love  man;  do  to  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  to  you  ;  " — these  are  the  bjk*is  of  all  their  instruction.  Nothing  is  so 
strongly  insisted  (m  by  Cou*«in,  as  the  making  of  C'hristianiry  the  fnundatlon  of 
all  hum  ui  cull ure  and  national  civilization.  He  s;iys  on  this  pjint.  "  Religion 
is  an  indesfructil>le  power,  and  genuine  Christianity  a  means  <»f  civilization  to 
the  people.  Popular  education  ought,  therefore,  to  be  religioas;  that  is  to  say, 
Christian;  tor  I  repeat  it,  thi-re  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  in  general : — iu 
Euroi)«\  anl  in  our  day.  relijrion  means  Christianity.  Let  o)ir  popular  sch*>ols, 
tlien,  be  Christian  ;  let  them  be  so  entirely  and  earnestly."  Again  he  s-ays,  "I 
know  something  of  Kun)pe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good  schools  where  the 
spirit  of  Cliristian  love  was  wanting.'' 

The  character  of  Mas.s{ichu<etts  is  yet  unstained.  To  preserve  it  pure  and 
powertul,  we  l)olieve  that  moral  eduaUion  must  l>o  intro<luce<l  into  our  ele- 
mentary si'liiw)ls.  To  future  generations  wo  think  it  must  be  the  grand  pre- 
serving principle  of  national  pros|x^rity  and  political  unirm.  Think  what  New 
England  has  to  do.  It  miwt  Ijo  her  true-liearied  Christian  faith,  her  well- 
balanct^d  character,  that  shall  enable  her  to  sustain  her  premises.  Her  t;iKnts 
and  virtues  have  lifted  her  high  abovo  many  others;  and  we  are  desirous  that 
her  example  of  a<lvancing  knowledge  and  incrc.Lsing  ex<*ellence  should  still 
keep  her  nanie  there,  a  beacon-tire  to  the  nation,  a  hoiw  to  humanity. 

To  Sicure  these  glorious  results,  we  think  that  we  may  imltJite  the  Prussians, 
not  only  iu  more  varied  and  extensive  studies,  but  also  in  their  Cioverumental 
Organiz;iti(m.  Wo  accordingly  recommend  the  following,  which  is  about  half 
RS  complicated  jis  theirs,  viz.: 

1.  There  shou  d  I.hj  a  school  committee  in  every  town,  who  should  have  full 
power  to  superintend  and  regulate  all  the  schools  within  their  town  ;  and  who 
should  also  be  legally  empowered  to  secure  the  const^mt  and  punctual  attend- 
ance of  all  thos(j  childn'U  who,  but  for  them,  would  grow  up  iu  ignor.aneo.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  every  such  board  to  report  annually  to  the  secretary  of 
public  in'^truelion  at  Boston. 

2.  There  should  1)0  a  '*  Board  of  Education  "  in  ever}'  county,  composed  of 
the  chairnjcn  of  the  several  "school  committees"  in  tho  towns  of  &iid  county. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  vi.sit  any  schools  in  the  county  whenever  they 
desired ;  thus  conufcting  all  the  sc^hools  of  a  county  together  by  a  c<)mmon 
ambition;  and,  moreover,  enabling  any  town  to  prolit  immediately  by  whatever 
improvements  had  been  sujrgestecl  by  any  other  tow^n.  This  Ix^ard  of  education 
should  8up<3rintend  and  regulate  tho  teachers'  seminary  establislurd  within  their 
county;  and  l>e  required  to  gather  all  the  information  they  could  that  might 
advance  us::ful  knowledge  and  sotmd  morals  in  elementary  instruction.  They 
should  annually  n'port  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

3.  There  should  bo  a  "  secretary  of  puV)lic  instruction."  whoso  duty  it  should 
bo  to  superintend  and  regulate  all  the  general  interests  of  the  school-system ;  to 
eeo  that  proper  books  were  prepared ;  to  correspond  with  other  States  and 
foreign  cr)untrios,  to  exercise  a  paternal  care,  and  to  recommend  the  new  studies 
an<l  modes  which  be  may  deem  important  IIo  should  report  annually  to  the 
legislature,  and  to  them  should  be  severely  responsible. 
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If  he  needed  particular  advice  and  aid  at  any  time,  ho  should  bo  allowed  to 
call  upon  the  chairmen  of  the  several  "  Boards  ot'  Education "  through  the 
State,  and  they  *'ex  oflScio"  should  constitute  his  council. 

Thus  arranged  tliere  would  be  secured  to  nil  our  schi>ols  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  local  powers,  and  the  guidance  of  a  supiTior  hand,  vivifying  and 
harmonizing  the  whole.  The  details  aliould  be  lef\  to  the  local  pi^wers,  on  the 
true  republican  principle,  while  the  general  impuUe  is  g^vcn  b}'  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  the  chief  officer. 

buch  an  organiz:ttion  we  think  would  pour  the  brenth  of  life  into  our  school- 
Fvsrera.  It  mast  have  this  extent  to  si'cure  the  rc.sults  attained  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  Any  object  in  tlie  State  needs  minute  and  wi^ro  attention,  it  is  the 
instruction  of  all  our  children. 

But  your  petitioners  art*  willing  to  resigm  these  and  all  the  other  external 
arr.mgemeiits  above  uotici'd,  if  you  will  hear  our  prayer  for  one  provision, 
wiiidi  we  now  deem  of  i^irnmouiit  importanci% — we  mean,  the  estaMishmeut 
of  a  •*  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers."  Over  and  over  again  have 
the  Prussians  provtHl  that  elementary  education  can  not  be  fully  attained  with- 
out purpos«'ly-prepared  teachers.  They  deem  these  t>eniinaries  of  priceless 
value ;  and  declare  them,  in  all  their  rejKjrts  and  laws,  t«»  be  the  fountains  of 
all  their  sm'cess.  Out  of  this  fact  in  their  history  has  arisen  the  maxim,  "As 
is  the  mrhstor  so  is  the  school.''  "VVe  are  certain  that  philosophy  and  experience 
alike  verity  this  maxim  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  no  wish  to  say  auglit 
agiiinst  our  schoolmasters  or  mistresses.  They  are  as  good  as  circumstances 
enc-'jurage  them  to  be;  as  good  as  the  comnmnity  have  demanded ;  but  we  are 
contident  that  teachers  thoroughly  prepared,  as  they  arc  in  Prussiji,  would  put 
a  new  face  on  elementary  education,  and  produce  through  our  State  an  era  of 
light  and  of  love.  We  hold  the  following  pn>jx)sition  to  be  truo,  viz.,  the 
extent  of  a  child's  comprehension  is  the  truo  measure  of  culture  RHpiired.  Is 
so  much  culture  imparted?  We  fear  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  what  they 
can  prolitably  receive  and  understand  is  actually  taught  to  our  children;  and 
this  defective  system  will  continue  until  we  have  teachers  who  comprehend 
what  a  complete  education  means,  and  who  know  how  to  impart  it,  in  its  full-  i 
ncss  nnd  purity,  to  the  hungry  and  inquisitive  mind  of  childhood. 

Did  we  presume  to  trespass  further  on  your  patience,  wo  think  wo  could 
demonstrate  that  our  present  system  (besides  being  behind  the  advanced  state 
of  tlio  world)  is  far  more  expensive  than  the  improved  one  we  ask  at  your 
hands; — and  we  shouhi  demonstrate  it  o!i  this  principle,  viz.,  tliat  an  ingenious 
and  faithful  workman  is  cheapest,  though  wo  give  him  higher  wages.  An  un- 
educated and  inefli(riont  master  will  keep  his  school  down  to  his  own  level ;  for 
no  streams  flow  higher  than  their  fountain.  Wo  divm  it,  therefore,  the  first  of 
all  favors  which  you  can  grant  to  your  constituents,  to  secure  to  every  county 
a  '*  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers."  By  sutih  an  act  you  will  make 
this  a  most  memorable  year  in  our  calendar;  you  will  secure  the  warm  and 
unanimous  thanks  of  each  generation,  as  it  ri.ses  to  act  and  sutler  the  allot- 
ments of  humanity;  you  will  bring  into  active  gotxl  service  all  the  talent  of 
the  State;  you  will  meet  tho  wants  of  tho  times,  and  enable  our  children  to 
sustain  the  exalted  character  of  Massachusetts,  although  there  bo  so  much 
imiwrted  ignorance  and  vice  to  dim  her  glory. 

We  feel  bound  to  sustain  our  reoommendation  of  "  teachers'  seminaries,"  by 
quoting  a  few  words  from  Cousin.  There  are  forty-two  such  seminaries  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Prussia;  and,  speaking  of  their  rapid  establishment  in  France, 
Cousin  says,  "  That  in  some  of  tho  departments  (i.  e.  counties  in  France)  they 
have  shown  pro<ligality  rather  than  parsimony  in  establishing  seminaries  for 
teachers."  And  ho  then  add.<»,  "  France  almost  universally  agrees  to  the  indis- 
pensable value  of  these  seminaries."  The  Prussian  statute  on  this  subject  is 
this :  "  To  provide  schools  with  suitable  masters,  tho  care  of  their  training 
should  not  be  loll  to  chance.  The  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  government. 
The  schoolmaster,  to  be  wortliy  of  his  vocation,  must  bo  religiou.s,  discroelL 
deeply  impressed  with  tho  dignity  and  sacrednoss  of  his  calling.  IIo  shoi^d 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  his  duties,  and  should  possess  tho  art  of 
oommunicating  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  government"    Cousin,  after  hay-  j 

ing  given  this  subject  the  most  profound  attention  for  years,  with  the  purpose         m 
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of  introducing  some  new  and  better  modes  of  popular  instruction  into  France, 
coraes  to  this  conclusion,  viz. :  "  The  best  plana  of  instruction  can  not  be  exe- 
cuted, exc(»pt  by  the  instrumentality  of  good  teachers ;  and  the  State  has  done 
nothing  for  popular  education^  if  it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching  bo  well  prepared."  On  this  opinion  we  rely ;  believing  it  to 
be  the  solier  conviction  of  the  best  judge  now  living  on  the  earth.  Again  he 
says:  "It  rau^t  bo  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  every  'department'  (or  county) 
in  Franco  nmsf  have  sucii  a  seminary;"  "and  it  rests  with  you,  sir,  (addressing 
the  secretary  of  public  instruction)  to  have,  in  a  few  mouths,  eighty-four  such 
seminaries;" — and  with  yoit,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  MaSvSachusctts,  with  you  it  now  rests  whether  every  county  in  the 
State  shall  or  sliall  not  have  such  a  blesj^ing  within  it  to  all  future  time. 

The  mea.suro  is  recommended  to  you  by  tlie  well-t(?sted  exi)erience  of  an 
intelligent  nation;  by  tiie  ready  adoption  of  it  in  neigliboring  realms;  by  tlie 
wide  and  benignant  elfocts  which  it  has  every  where  produced ;  by  a  large 
number  of  your  own  consiituent.s,  yet,  most  of  all,  by  its  own  inherent  reason- 
ablene.<*3  and  its  perfect  practicability. 

There  have  been  nine  or  ten  largo  public  meetings,  embracing  towns  and 
counties,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  wish  for  teachers'  seminaries  hiis  been 
foremost.  Light  has  come  to  us,  and  wo  can  no  longer  be  content  with  dark- 
ness. The  spirit  of  incpiiry  and  improvement  is  abroad,  and  we  think  Massa- 
chusetts ought  to  be  the  first  in  making  an  exemplary  use  of  it. 

There  is  at  tills  time  a  very  peculiar  concurrence  of  circumstances.  There 
are  modes  of  elementary  instruction  well  proved  to  be  superior  to  our  own, 
just  made  known  extensively  in  the  United  States;  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
surplus  revenue,  unappropriated,  which  enables  you,  by  a  single  w*)rd,  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  these  improvements  in  every  village  and  city  of  our  State.  If 
this  opportunity  passes,  wo  shall  look  for  another  in  vain.  We  do  therefore 
most  urgently  beg  your  honorable  bodies  that  you  will  specially  appropriate 
so  much  of  tlio  surphjs  revenue  as  may  be  sufficient  to  found  and  support  sem- 
inaries, which  sliall  supply  competent  teachers  for  all  our  common  schools.  If 
said  revenue  be  giv(m  to  the  towns,  we  ask  that  you  will  make  it  a  condition 
of  such  grant  that  the  towns  in  each  county  shall  establish  and  support,  within 
their  county,  a  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers: — or  at  least  that  the 
bill  now  before  your  honorable  bodies  be  so  amended  as  to  grant  to  the  respect- 
ive towns  of  the  Commonwealth  the  power  of  appropriating  sucii  portion  of 
their  share  of  the  s^iid  fund  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  the  advancement  of 
educiition,  in  such  mode  as  shall  seem  to  them  best  fitted  to  secure  that  object ; 
or,  if  said  bill  shall  have  become  a  law  before  the  reception  of  this  petition,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  an  act  be  passed  granting  to  the  towns  the  retjuisile  power. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative.s,  sUinding 
as  we  do  on  the  Rock  of  Plymoutli,  we  appeal  to  you  as  members  of  the  social 
state,  as  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  as  descendants  of  the  pious  pilgrim.s,  as  lov- 
ers of  sound  learning,  and  as  tho  chosen  guardians  of  the  public  morals ;  in 
short  as  parents,  as  patriots  and  as  Christians,  wo  appeal  to  you,  earnestly  en- 
treating that  you  will  not  let  this  most  favorable  opportunity  pass  without  secur- 
ing to  all  future  generations  the  inestimable  benefits  of  comiK-tt'iit  instructors. 

But  if  our  prayer  thus  far  shall  not  be  granted,  we  as^k  for  the  means  of 
commencing  this  glorious  work  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  therefore  pray  that  a 
Teacher's  Seminary,  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  petition,  or  upon  such 
as  the  Legislature  may  deem  proper,  may  be  immediately  established  in  the 
county  of  Plymouth. 

So  deeply  impressed  are  we  that  purposely-prepared  teachers  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  full  and  requisite  instruction  of  our  youth,  that  we  can  not  but  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  your  constituents  would  feel  as  we  do,  after  having 
attained  all  the  information  which  is  but  alluded  to  in  this  petition ;  if,  there- 
fore, your  honorable  bodies  may  not  think  it  best  to  grant  any  of  the  above 
requests,  wo  pray  that  you  would  defer  making  an  appropriation  of  tho  surplus 
revenue  until  a  more  deliberate  expression  of  public  opinion  can  be  obtained. 

THOMAS  P.  BEAL,  President. 

John  A.  Shaw,  )  o  .    . 

THO'8.  P.  Eideb;  \  Seoretanea. 


IV.  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TBAININQ 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

In  the  following  article  we  shall  close  the  series  of  papers,  in 
which  wc  have  attempted  to  make  contributions  to  the  historical 
development  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  in  this 
country,  by  an  account  of  the  principal  institutions  which  have  been 
established  and  are  now  in  operation  in  the  several  States,  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  for  public  schools.  This  article 
was  drawn  up  mainly  by  Prof.  Dkvid  N.  Camp,  late  Principal  of  the  - 
State  Normal  School  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  for  No.  XII 
of  the  Monthly  Circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  Washington,  and  published  with  the  Documents  referred  to  in 
the  Report  of  the  Department  for  1868. 

The  previous  articles  and  documents  on  the  subject  can  bo  con- 
sulted by  reference  to  the  Classified  Index,  Chapter  IV,  which,  for 
convenience  of  the  reader,  we  introduce  in  this  connection. 

To  the  account  of  the  State  Nonual  School  of  Rhode  Island,  pub- 
lished in  Number  26,  (Volume  XI,  page  281-8,)  we  give  a  few 
facts  of  its  subsequent  history,  as  well  as  continuation  of  the  history  j. 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  (Volume  X,  p.  15-58,)  by 
announcing  in  this  place  that  the  Legislature  in  18G8  decided  to 
re-open  the  School  in  1869. 

To  the  documentary  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts 
given  in  Number  42,  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  75-104,)  we  add  the  latest  gen- 
eral Regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  special  notice  of  each  institution.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Albany  and  Oswego,  the 
Legislature  has  appropriated  $48,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses 
of  instruction  in  four  more  schools;  provided,  that  the  towns  where 
the  same  shall  be  located  shall  provide  suitable  building  and  equip- 
ment ;  which  has  been  done  by  Potsdam,  Cortland,  Brockport,  and 
Fredonia. 

It  is  our  intention  to  re-issue  these  various  articles  in  a  volume,  as 
a  new  edition  of  the  original  treatise,  entitled  *'  Normal  SchooU^ 
and  other  Institutional  Agencies  and  Means  designed  for  the  Prpfe9» 
sional  Education  of  Teachers,^* — ^first  published  in  1850. 
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lY.   TEACHERS;  NORMAL  AM)  MODEL  SCHOOLS ;  TEACHERS*  LWlTriTES. 

The  School  and  the  Teacher  in  English  Literature, 
TTT.  155,  449;  IV.  183;  TIIL  ^W3;  XVL  432. 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ;  Me- 
morial, X.  297-308. 

The  Teacher  us  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIV.  ^• 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XTV.  277. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Teaching,  L  ^I* 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  by  G.  F.  Thayer,  L  357 ; 
n.  103,  391,  657  ;  HL  71,  313 ;  IV.  219,  450 ;  VL 

435;  VnL^I. 

Lectures  to  Young  Teachers  ;  Intellectual  Education, 

by  W.  Russell,  IL  113,  317;  m.  47,  321;   IV. 

199, 309.    Moral  Education,  IX.  19. 
Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 

Mann,  ICTTT  507. 
Teacher*  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  Channing, 

Xn.  453,  ^ 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  TTTT  260.  ^ 
Didactics  as  a  Dejwirtment  in  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 

XV.  177. 
German  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  IV.  795. 
Teachen*  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profeaion- 

al  Improvement,  Till,  273. 
Teachers*  Institutes  in   Wisconsin,  VIIL   673.    In 

Different  States— Historical  Development,  XV.  387. 

Connecticut,  387;    New  York,  395;    Ohio,  401; 

Rhode  Island,  405  ;  Massachusetts,  412. 
School  for  Teacher?,  by  VV.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688. 
Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 

W.  F.  Phelps,  m.  417. 
Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 

and  America,  XlII.  753-770. 
Germany  and  other  European  States — Number,  Loca- 
tion and  ResulU  of  Normal  Schools,  VIIL  360 ; 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhalt,  XV. 

345 ;  Austria,  XVL  345 ;  Baden,  X.  212 ;  Bavaria, 

VL289;    Belgium,  VnL  593;    Brunswick,  XV. 

453;  France,  XIIL  281 ;  Greece,  TTT  579 ;  Han- 
over,  XV.   419;    Hesse-Cassel,  XV.  439;    Hessa 

DarmsUdt,  XTV.  416;    Holland,  XTV.  501,  647; 

Lippe  Detmold,  XV.  475 ;   Mecklenburg,  XV.  464, 

472 ;  Nassau,  n.  444 ;  Prussia,  XL  165 ;  Russia, 

TTT   727;   Sardinia,  IIL  517;   Saxony,  V.  353; 

Switzerland,  TTTT.  313. 
Great  Britain.     Training  Colleges  in  England  and 

Walea,  X.  349.    Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and 

Foreign    School  Society,  X.  435.     Normal    and 

Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 

IX.  449.    St.  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters 

of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.    Batteraea  Train- 

inf  School  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters.  H.  170. 

Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  X.  553.    Nor- 
mal Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistresaes,  X.  571 ; 

Normal  Schools  at  Ekiinburgh  and  Glasgow,  X.  583. 

Iriih  System  of  Training  Teachen,  XL  136. 
Franea.    Normal  Schools  and  Train  in|p,  TTTT,  881. 

Normal  Schooli  of  the  Chriitian  Brotb«n,  UL  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XIV.  501. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Education  and  Support  of 
Teachers,  XL  165-190.  System  of  Normal  SchooSt, 
XTV.  191-240.  Seminary  School  at  Weisseofels, 
VnL  455 ;  XTV.  219.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVL  S9- 
Regulations  of  1854,  XVL  305. 

Normal  Schoob  in  Switzerland,  TTTT  313-440. 

Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  Upper  Cauada,  XIV. 
483. 

United  States  —  Documentary  History  of  Normal 
Schools— Adams,  L  589  ;  Bache.  VIII  360 ;  Bar- 
nard, X.  24,  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  453 :  Brooks,  L  587  ;V^ 
Barrowes,  XVL  195 ;  Calhoun,  XVL  80 ;  Carter, 
XVL  77 ;  Channing,  TTT  453  ;  Clinton,  TTTT^ 
341 ;  Dwight.  IV.  16 :  Edwards,  XVL  271 ;  Em- 
erson, XVL  93 :  Everett,  TTTT  758 ;  GoUaudet^ 
X.  16 ;  Holl,  V.  386 ;  XVL  75  :  Humphrey.  XIL 
655  ;  Julius,  XVL  89 ;  Johnson,  V.  798 ;  Liddsley, 
Vn.  35  ;  Mann,  V.  646 ;  VIIL  360 ;  Olmsted,  V. 
360;  Peirce,IV.3t»5;  Phelps,  IIL  417 ;  Putnam,  L 
588;  Sears,  XVL  471;  Stephens,  VIIL  368; 
Stowe,  XV.  688;  Tillinghast,  L  67  ;  Webster,  L 
590 ;  Wickersham,  XV.  231. 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  Normal  Schools  io  New 
England;  Charles  Brooks,  L  587. 

California.    State  Normal  Sch(»ol,  XVL  628. 

Connecticut.  History  of  State  Normal  School,  T, 
15-58.    History  of  Teaeliera*  Institutes,  XV.  387. 

Illinois.    State  Normal  University  at   Bloomiogtoo, 

IV.  774. 
Kentucky.    SUte  Normal  Schoti^JTT,  217. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School,  XVIL 
Maryland.    State  Normal  School.  XVIf, 
Massachusetts.    State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 

V.  646;  XVL  595.  At  Barre:  Everett's  Address, 
Xm.  758.  At  WestSeld,  XIL  652.  Teachen' 
Seminary  at  Andover.  V.  386.  History  of  Teach- 
en' Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.    State  Normal  School,   TTT,  221.    Its 

Aims,  by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.    Farunm  Preparatory 

School,  UL  397. 
New  York.    State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  Xfll- 

341,  531.    History  of  Teachen'   Institutes,  XV. 

395.    Tnining  School  at  Oswego,  XVL  230.  No^ 

mal  School  at  Brockport,  TVTT 
Ohio.      History  of  Teachers'   Institotes,   XV.  401. 

Normal  Schools  in,  XVIL 
Pennsylvania.     Professional  Training   of  Teaebers, 

XIV.  731.    Normal  School  at  Millenrille,  XV. 

S21.      Philadelphia   Normal    School    for   Fsmalo 

Teachers.  XIV.  727.    XVL  195.    Normal  School 

at  Mansfield,  XVIL 
Rhode  Island.     Education   of  Teachers,  XL  9B2. 

History  of  Teachen*  Institutes,  XV.  405. 
Vermont.    Teachen'  Seminary  in  1833,  XVL  148L 

SUte  Norma!  Schools,  XVIL 
Wisconsin.   Ttacbon*  Institutes,  VUL  873.  Nonail 

Schools,  XVIL 
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Location. 


Massachusetts. 

Framin(;liani 

Bridgre  water 

Westtield 

Salem 

New  York. 

Albany 

08W«*gO 

Bruckport    

CoNNKcmcuT. 

New  BritHint 

Michigan. 

Ypsilanti 

Khode  Island. 

Bristol 

Iowa. 

Iowa  City* 

New  Jeusey. 

Trenton 

Beverly 

Pennsvlvania. 

Millersviilc 

MansBelJ 

Edinboro 

Kutztown 

Illinois. 

Normal 

6oi  Til  Cakol  ma. 

Cbarlestont 

Minnesota. 
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Wisconsin. 
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Platicville 

W^hitewater 

Otf  hkoiih 

California. 

San  FrancUc4i 

Kansas. 
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Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Vermont. 

Randolph 

Johnson 

Castleton 

Nebraska. 
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Louisiana. 
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Indiana. 
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West  Virginia. 

Onyandott 
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1839 
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18:J9 

1654 

1P4I 
1^^01 
1807 

1850 

18r;3 

1852 

1855 

1855 
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1859 
1802 
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1860 
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1,148 
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1 ,  M2 
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1,585       4,3  8 
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8^,  5«^0 
8,5^0 
8,5(K) 
»,500 

10,  WH) 
15,000 
12,000 

7,500 

10,0(0 

2,500 


10,000 
1,200 

5,000 
5,000 
5, 000 
5,010 

12,500 


5,000 


9,000 


8,000 

5,000. 

4,400 
2,000 

8,000 


10,000 

10,000 
10,000 


*  XteflMl  DopartBMnt  la  State  UidYvnity.   t  Conrerted  into  a  female  eolteg*. 


054  KORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  CONNECTICIJT. 

[Dr.  Barnard  during  his  connection  with  tho  Normal  School,  confined 
his  labors,  beyond  that  of  general  supervision,  to  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  State,  of  which  he  was  cx-officio  Superintendent,  while  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  School,  both  of  administration  and  instruction,  wero 
devolved  on  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Associate  Principal.  Mr.  Stone 
resigned  in  November,  1852,  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  at  the  time  Principal 
of  the  Quincy  Grammar  School,  Boston,  was  appointed  Associate  Prin- 
cipal, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  January,  1 853. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Barnard,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  office  of  Principal,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  Mr. 
Philbrick  was  appointed  to  the  two  offices,  and  David  N.  Camp  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Principal.  In  January,  1857,  Mr.  Philbrick  resigned, 
to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston.  Mr.  Camp 
was  appointed  Principal,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and 
Charles  F.  Dowd  was  appointed  Associate  Principal.  Mr.  Dowd  Ti-as 
compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1858,  and  Henry  B.  Buck- 
ham  was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Buckham  resigned  in  1864,  and 
the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  ^\  Bartlett,  Associate 
Principal. 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion in  1865,  a  State  Board  of  Education  was  created.  Tho  supervision 
of  the  Normal  School  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  this 
new  Board,  and  the  law  constituting  a  Board  of  Tru.stees  was  repealed. 

The  Board  of  Education,  on  assuming  the  direction  of  the  School  in 
1865,  reappointed  the  teachers  employed  by  the  Boanl  of  Trustees.  Mr. 
Camp  resigned  in  1866,  and  Isaac  N.  Carleton  was  engaged  to  act  as 
Principal  for  one  term,  when  Homer  B.  Sprague  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  School,  until  its  suspension  in  1867, 
under  the  following  announcement  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

"  In  accordance  with  tho  following  Resolution  of  General  Assembly,  May 
Session,  1867— 

Reaolred,,  That  the  Comptmllcr  of  tho  State  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed 
to  draw  no  further  orders  on  tho  Treasurer  of  this  State  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Normal  Sc-liuol,  thnu  what  is  necessary  to  pay  tlio  debts  incurred  under  con- 
tracts already  existing — 

the  Board  of  P^ducation  have  voted  to  suspend  the  Normal  School  at  New 
Britain  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  reach  tliis  decision  witii  great  rcluctonco 
and  regret." 

RESULTS. 

The  Normal  School  of  Connecticut  remained  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  close  of  the  Summer  term  in  1865.  At 
that  time,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifly-eight  different  pupils  had 
been  connected  with  the  School.  Nearly  all  of  this  number  have  been 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Connecticut  In  1856,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  reported  "  nearly 
•  four  hundred  teachers  employed  in  the  State,  who  had  been  for  a  longer 
I  or  shorter  period  members  of  the  State  Nonnal  School "    The  number 
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thus  employed  continued  steadily  to  increase,  and  in  1864-05  it  was 
ascertained  that  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  had  been  members  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Trustees 
in  their  last  report  for  1865,  state  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- threa 
teachers  were  known  to  have  gone  forth  from  the  Normal  School  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  prosecute  their  labors  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Many 
of  the  common  schools  had  been  supplied  entirely  with  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  school  officers  sending  directly 
to  the  Principal  for  teachers,  whenever  vacancies  occurred  in  the  schools 
in  their  district*?.  The  testimony  in  reference  to  the  success  of  teachers 
from  the  Normal  School,  and  the  bcneiicinl  influence  of  the  School  upon 
the  schools  of  the  State,  is  abundant  and  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  in  his  last  report  as  Superintendent  in  Connecticut^  says:  "Many 
of  the  graduates  of  this  School  are  making  themselves  eminently  useful 
as  teachers,  and  a  few  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  and  best 
graded  schools." 

In  18C3,  the  Juint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  instructed  by  resolution  of  both  Houses  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  and  management  of  the  State  Normal  School.  After  a  pro- 
longed and  careful  investigation,  they  made  a  full  report,  from  which  the 
following  extract  Ls  taken : 

"Your  committee  have  taken  J^pecial  pains  to  ascertain  the  stnnding  as  teach- 
ers of  the  ^rratluiites  and  undergmduules  of  the  State  Normal  ,Seh«.>ol,  and  to 
learn  of  tlufir  sncocss  as  compared  with  that  of  other  teachers,  and  tor  this  pur- 
pose have  sfniglit  and  revived  t(»stimony  from  all  parts  of  tiie  State. 

It  is  not  to  bo  expectetl  that  every  one  entering  upon  tlie  duties  of  a  teacher 
will  he  found  thoroughly  titted,  ell  her  by  natural  or  acquired  endowments,  for 
his  chosen  position;  yet,  so  Hir  as  wo  can  leani,  all  the  re^rular  graduates  of  the 
school,  without  exception,  have  been  more  tiian  ordinarily  puccc.sj*rul  as  teach- 
ers, and  many  of  them  are  filling  places  of  responsibility  in  our  largest  and  best 
public  scho^>ls. 

The  demand  for  thopo  teachers  in  our  own  State  greatly  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  such  is  tlurir  reputation  that  the  diploma  of  the  Coruieeticut  Normal  School 
gives  the  holder  a  higher  ])osition  in  some  States  than  the  dii>loma  of  their  own 
normal  scIkhjIs. 

Testimony  has  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  District 
Committees,  Principals  of  largo  public  sehoo's,  and  others  interested  in  educa- 
tional pursuits,  from  every  county  in  the  State — testimony  which  is  c^mtirmed 
by  a  careful  investijration  of  all  seeming  opjwsition — that  as  a  class,  the  grad- 
uates and  undcr^rraduati^s  of  our  State  Normal  Sc-liool  are  more  sought  lor  as 
teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinariuns.  are  more  thorough 
and  systematic  in  t^-achinpr,  waste  less  time  in  educational  expirriments,  aro 
more  ready  to  iniprove  by  sugjrestions,  have  more  laudable  pri(lc  in  their  pro- 
fession, show  larjrer  result.s,  and  jfivo  to  school  committees,  parents  and  guard- 
ians, better  satisfaction  than  teachers  from  other  sources." 

In  18G7,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Education, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  opponents  of  the  School,  and  visiting  the  institu- 
tion, and  examining  the  classes,  unanimously  recommended  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Normal  School,  as  an  institution  highly  honorable  and  useful 
to  the  State,  and  practically  efficient  in  training  teachers  for  their  respon- 
sible work. — D.  N.  C] 
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The  Normal  School  was  continued  in  operation  at  Bristol  ontil  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  in  1865,  when  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  it  was  indefinitely  suspended.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  Trustees  explain  the  cause  of  suspension.  In  the  report 
dated  January  2d,  1865,  the  Trustees  say : — 

"There  are  not  so  many  pupils  in  the  school  as  formerly,  and  in  this  respect 
it  does  not  meet  our  oxpectutiona.  But  the  causes  of  this  decline  are  obvious 
enough.  It  is  not  becau:)e  wo  have  not  successful  teachers,  for  they  are  all  that 
we  can  ask.  Nor  is  it  from  want  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  Irom  the  people 
of  Bristol.  They  still  maintain  their  original  attitude  of  generous  welcome.  It 
is  not  that  Normal  schools  are  declining  in  popuUirity,  or  losing  their  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  experienced  educators.  They  are  everywhere  gaining  in  public 
estimation.  The  chief  reason  for  the  decUne  of  our  school  is,  as  we  believe, 
that  it  is  located  so  far  away  from  the  centre  of  railroad  travel.  Undoubtedly 
the  increased  expense  of  living,  the  facjt  that  teachers'  wages  do  not  rise  cor- 
respondingly, and  the  fact  that  other  departments  of  labor  are  demanding  more 
of  the  kind  of  talent  needed  in  the  school-room,  all  go  to  rednce  somewhat  the 
attendanc^c  at  the  Normal  School.  But  afler  makhig  due  allowance  for  these 
and  kindred  considerations,  wo  are  still  compelled  to  believe  that,  if  the  school 
wore  returned  to  Providenr*e,  or  located  in  its  immediate  vicinit}',  so  as  to  give 
the  pupils  easier  a(x^e.s.H,  and  an  opportunity  to  board  with  friends  in  and  around 
the  city,  as  well  as  to  profit  by  tho  greater  opportunities  for  general  intellectual 
culture,  it  would  revive  and  reach  its  former  prosperity." 

And  in  1806:— 

"The  uncertain  condition  of  tho  School  as  to  its  future  location,  and  whether 
the  Trustees  would  be  enabled  and  authorized  by  your  honorable  body  to  re- 
move it  to  a  more  central  and  accessible  location,  (wo  mean  accessible  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  practicikbility  of  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  State  attending 
the  School  and  returning  to  their  homes  on  the  same  day,  as  was  tho  case  when 
it  was  located  at  Providence,)  induced  your  Trustees  to  suspend  tho  School 
from  March  until  aflcr  tiio  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at  its  May  session.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  your  Trustees,  in  April,  the  subject  of  connecting  the 
School  with  the  Providenco  High  School  was  considered.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  and  superintendent  of  the  Providence 
schools,  but  it  was  found  that  no  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made  tliat 
would  bo  likely  to  prove  at  all  advantageous  to  tho  Normal  School 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  your  Board,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  July, 
suspended  tho  School  indeiinitcly.  Thus  it  remains  awaiting  your  further 
action." 

Prof.  Kendall  resigned  and  retired  from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  term  in  1865,  and  the  School  was  continued  in  the  charge  of 
Miss  Ellen  R.  Luther  until  the  close  of  the  Summer  term  of  that  year. 
The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  during  the  last  year  for  which  a 
report  was  made,  or  for  1864,  was  forty-eight,  and  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  who  attended  on  the  instructions  of  the  School  from  the  opening 
in  1852,  was  about  seven  hundred. 
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OOUBSE  OF  STUDY  IK  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,   ATX)PTED  JANTART  9,  1866. 

The  deaign  of  the  yomud  Schools  is  strictly  professional :  that  is,  to  prepare, 
ia  the  beat  possible  manner,  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing, 
and  instructing  the  Public  School  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  this  end  tliere  must  be  the  most  thoroiijrii  knowledge:  /irsi  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and,  stcofui^  of  the 
best  methods  of  te^chuig  those  branches. 

Tlie  time  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of /{/y>  years;  and  is  divided 
into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  than  five  houra, 
five  days  each  week. 

The  branches  of  study  to  be  pursued  arc  as  follows: 

First  Ternu 

1.  Arithmetic  oral  and  written,  begun. 

2.  Geometry  begun. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  languaga 

Second  Ttnn, 

1.  Arithmetic  completed ;  Algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed ;  Geography  and  History  begun. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twioc  a  week  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Third  Term, 

1.  Algebra  completed ;  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  and  History  completed. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Fourth  Tfinn, 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science— including  the  principles  and  art  of  Reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, — including: 

(1.)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 

!2.)  School  Organization  and  Government 
3.)  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  Civil  Polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  careful  attention  to  bo  given 
throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  delineations  on  the  black))oard ;  music; 
Bi>elliug,  with  derivatk)ns  and  definitions;  reading,  including  analysis  of  sounds 
and  vocal  gymnastics ;  and  writing. 

The  I^tin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  but  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course. 

(Tcneral  exercises  in  composition,  gymnastics,  object  lessons,  Ac,  to  bo  con- 
ducted in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Principals  shall  d(>eni  best. 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  to  bo  given 
by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitora  shall  direct,  and  also  by 
the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

The  order  of  the  studies  in  the  course  may  be  varied  in  special  cases,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors. 

The  Board  doom  it  unwise  to  encourage  the  formation  of  regular  advanced 
classes,  whoso  instruction  can  not  fail  to  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
timo  and  attention  of  the  teachers  from  the  undergraduate  course ;  but  grad- 
uutos  who  wish  to  review  any  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  raoro  thorough 
attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at  the  schools  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  Ujnna.    » 


STATE  KORHAL  SCHOOL 

▲T  FRJUIINGHAM,   MASS. 


HISTORY. 

Tbb  Stati  Normal  Scdool  at  Framingham,  the  first  Normal  School 
nnder  State  auspices  in  America,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  with  a  formal 
Address  by  Got.  Everett,  July  8d,  1839. '^  Three  young  ladies  were  all 
that  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  examination.  The  school 
commenced  with  these,  and  the  number  increased  in  a  few  weeks  to  twelve. 
In  October,  a  Model  School  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  Swift  The  school  continued  at  Lexington  for  five  years. 
In  May,  1844,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  removed  to 
West  Newton,  where  Josiah  Quincy  Jr.,  purchased  a  building,  formerly 
used  as  a  private  Academy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  structure  within  the 
means  of  the  Board.  The  building  was  out  of  repair,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  West  Newton, 
it  was  put  in  proper  order  for  the  use  of  the  school  The  school  increased 
in  numbers,  and  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  the  rooms 
at  first  occupied  by  the  Model  Department,  which  were  vacated  on  the 
removal  of  the  Model  School  to  other  quarters  provided  by  the  town. 

In  1850  and  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Legislature  the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  in  Hay,  1852, 
the  sum  of  $6,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building.  The  Board 
were  directed  to  receive  propositions  from  towns  and  individuals,  and  af- 
terwards to  make  such  selection  as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  institution.  After  carefully  considering  the  proposi- 
tions presented,  the  Board  determined  to  transfer  the  school  to  Framing- 
luuD,  where  it  was  opened  December  15th,  1853. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  State  Norm/il  School,  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  grounds,  and  the  furniture,  cost  about  $20,000.  The  site, 
eonsisting  of  five  and  three-quarter  acres  of  land,  was  presented  by  indi- 
Tiduals.  The  town  appropriated  $2,500,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  Company  $2,000,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  first  Principal,  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  was  compelled  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  in  1842.  Ilis  successor.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  had 
charge  of  the  school  from  Sept  1842,  t/>  Aug.  1844,  when  he  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Peirce,  who  had  recovered  his  health,  was  re-appointed,  and  re- 

•ThiN  AddrvM  itm  wpoted  at  Bam,  on  the  Sth  of  Saptmber,  1880,  on  the  openii^  of  tha 
Nonnal  Bebool  at  that  place. 
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sumed  his  duties  in  September,  1844.  Mr.  Peirce  again  failed  in  health, 
and  was  compelled  to  resign  in  April,  1849,  and  Rev.  Eben  S.  Steams 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Stearns  resigned  in  1855,  and  Mr. 
George  N.  Bigelow,  his  successor,  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  from 
that  time  till  1866,  when  on  his  resignation,  the  Board  of  Education  de- 
termined to  place  the  school  under  the  charge  of  a  lady,  and  Miss  Annie 
K  Johnson  was  appointed  Principal.  Miss  Johnson  was  installed  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1866.  This  occasion,  the  first  instance  of  a  State  Normal 
School  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  lady,  was  inaugurated  by  ad- 
dresses from  Gov.  Bullock  and  Ex-Gov.  Emory  Washburn. 

CONDITION  IN  1867. 

The  following  information  of  this  school  is  from  a  Circular  for  1867 : 

Nature  and  Design. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  prep- 
aration of  female  teachers  to  instruct  in  her  public  schools.  Pupils  arc 
admitted  from  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Tuition  is  free  to  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  but  those  intending  to  teach  in  other  States,  or  in  private 
schools,  are  required  to  pay  $15.00  a  term  for  tuition.  At  the  beginning 
of  every  term,  each  pupil  pays  $1.50  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

Conditions  of  Entrance. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  must 
give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  School  at  least  four  consecutive  terms, 
and  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  regulations  of  the  Institution;  and 
must  declare  their  full  intention  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts after  graduation.  They  must  also  present  a  certificate  of  good 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character,  from  some  responsible  person, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  defining, 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

The  examination  for  admission  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day 
of  each  term,  commencing  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  Special  examinations 
arc  allowed,  in  unusual  cases,  for  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  term. 

Every  pupil  must  furnish  herself  with  a  Bible,  a  dictionary,  and  a  com- 
mon atlas,  and  can  bring  such  other  books  as  the  applicant  may  have. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  school  year,  consisting  of  forty  weeks,  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and  the 
second  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February.  The  first  term  is  preceded  by 
a  vacation  of  eight  weeks,  and  the  second  by  one  of  three  weeks. 

Studies. 
The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  with  analysis  of  sounds  and  vocal 
gymnastics ;  writing ;  spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions ;  punctu- 
ation; grammar,  with  analysis  of  the   English  language;   arithmetic; 
algebra ;  geometry ;  physical  and  political  geography,  with  map-drawing; 
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physiology ;  botany ;  zodlogy ;  geology ;  natural  philosophy ;  astronomy ; 
mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  school  laws ;  theory  and  art  of  teaching ; 
civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States ;  English  literature ; 
Yocal  music ;  and  drawing. 

Constant  and  careful  attention  will  be  given  throughout  the  coiirse  to 
drawing  and  delineations  on  the  black-board. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies, 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  There  are  general  exercises 
in  composition,  gymnastics,  object-lessons,  &c 

Lectures  on  the  dififerent  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  are 
given  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct; 
and  also  by  the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  review  a  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more 
thorough  attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  school, 
may,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at 
the  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  terms. 

The  length  of  the  regular  course  is  two  years ;  but  pupils  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  well  qualified,  may  complete  it 
in  a  year  and  a  hali^  the  shortest  time  for  which  one  can  be  a  member  of 
the  school  Those  who,  in  all  probability,  would  become  successful  teach- 
ers, but  who  fail  for  any  reason  to  complete  the  course  in  the  required 
time,  must,  and  others  who  desire  it  may,  take  a  longer  time. 

The  special  professional  training  consists,  1st,  of  plans  of  exercises  on 
each  subject  studied  by  the  class.  These  plans  are  presented  orally  for 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  pupils.  And  2d,  of  teaching  exercises  given 
by  the  Senior  class  to  a  class  of  children  who  come  in  from  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  town. 

Board. 

The  price  of  Board  varies  from  $4.00  to  $4.12)  per  week.  There  is 
generally  an  extra  charge  for  fuel  and  lights.  Pupils  are  not  permitted 
to  board  so  far  from  the  Institution  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  be  present  at  all  the  regular  exercises. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet 

A  well-selected  Library  belongs  to  the  school,  to  which  the  pupils 
have  daily  access.  The  text-books  in  most  of  the  English  studies,  and 
music,  and  encyclopaBdias,  dictionaries,  and  many  other  works  of  refer- 
ence, are  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge.  The  school  is  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus  for  illustration  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try, and  has  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens. 

The  friends  of  education  are  earnestly  desired  to  contribute  books  and 
pamphlets  for  the  library ;  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus ;  minerals 
and  specimens  of  natural  history  for  the  cabinet  These  will  add  greatly 
to  the  present  means  of  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 
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The  InstitutioD  is  sitoated  on  a  beautiful  emineDce,  commanding  a  fine 
westerly  yiew,  that  embraces  a  part  of  the  Tillage,  and  a  wide  and  yaried 
landscape.  The  society  of  the  place  is  of  an  elevated  character.  There 
are  churches  of  the  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Episcopal 
orders ;  and  each  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  regulariy  such  one  of  these 
as  she  may  select  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  Normal  School  is  1,541 ; 
the  number  who  have  graduated,  1,092  ;  number  in  1867,  158. 


LBSSON  or  THE  HOUR. 
In  the  "  Memorial  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  State  Normal  Schools  in  America,  held  at  Framingham,  July  1, 1864,*^  we  find 
a  letter  from  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  in  which  be  inculcates  the  *'  Lesson  of 
the  Hour/'  as  drawn  from  the  life  of  Father  Peirce,  and  the  teachings  of  this 
echool : 

^  Aim  only  at  the  hic^est  ends :  Appeal  only  to  the  purest  and  highest  mo- 
tives :  Fill  yonr  souls  with  the  noblest  Jispirations,  your  hearts  with  the  warmest 
affections,  your  minds  with  the  richest  thoughts,  and  consecrate  all  to  the 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  best  and  noblest  work  to  be  done  on 
earth :  Aim  always  at  perfection ;  *'  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"— as  no  lower  aim 
is  adequate  to  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  :  Appeal  always  to  conscience,  so  as 
to  exercise  it  constantly  from  the  beginning ;  asking,  in  every  event,  what  is 
right  and  good,  and  what  is  evil  and  wrong,  and  faithfully  listening  to  its  dic- 
tates and  following  them :  Inculcate  the  great  truth  that  all  pleasure,  all  enjoy- 
ment, must  come  trom  the  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  our  faculties  of  body  or 
mind,  and  that  labor  of  body  or  mind  is  thus  the  great  blessing  of  humanity : 
Prepare  for  the  leisure  of  life  and  for  old  age :  Inculcate  accountability  to  one's 
self  as  an  immortal  being,  destined  to  bear  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  faithfulness, — accountability  to  God  as  His  child,  for  every 
power  and  opportunity  to  do  good  to  his  other  children, — the  imitation  of  good 
and  great  men,  the  benefactors  of  the  race, — the  imitation  of  Christ. 

Never  appeal  to  brute  force  except  when  it  is  absolutely  demanded ;  remem- 
bering, however,  that  corporal  punishment  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  he 
must  be  a  poor  teacher  who  often  has  recourse  to  it.  Never  appeal  to  emula- 
tion, but  insist  on  the  divine  lesson,  **in  honor  preferring  one  another:  "  Re- 
member the  injunction  of  the  holy  Paul,  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good,"  and  that  the  only  absolutely  irresistible  power  is  ever- 
enduring,  wholly  unselfish  love. 

The  teacher  must  be  armed  with  this  principle.  She  must  love  children ;  and 
she  ought  to  remember  that  all  of  them  are  or  have  lately  been  of  that  number 
of  whom  the  Divine  Master  said,  **  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.*' 

Remember  that  the  art  of  teaching,  which  should  be  the  oldest,  is  really  the 
newest  of  arts ;  that,  in  most  schools,  in  all  departments,  much  time  is  wasted 
in  teaching  what  is  of  little  value,  while  many  things,  most  important  for  the 
child  to  learn,  are  not  taught  at  all.  In  short,  what  should  be  the  great  and 
leading  object  in  every  school, — preparation  for  the  duties  and  labors  of  life  — 
is,  in  many  ways,  in  schools  of  all  grades,  almost  entirely  neglected. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH.*    Br  Bit.  Ebbh  8.  SnAE5f. 

Betwkkn  the  ycare  A.  D.  1820  and  1835,  there  appeared  upon  the  stage  a 
small  diss  of  intelligent,  cultivated  self-sacrificing  men,  with  all  the  vigor  and 
freshness  of  early  manhood,  who  saw,  as  it  were  at  a  glance,  how  matters 
stood  [in  elementary  schools] ;  deplored  the  educational  decline ;  and  began 
earnestly,  and,  in  general  wisely,  to  apply  the  remedy.  An  "  Educational  Re- 
rival,"  as  our  brother,  the  Orator,  has  aptly  termed  it,  took  place.  The  people 
began  to  see  that  a  right  education,  widely  diffused,  would  prove  the  glory  of 
the  State — nay  more,  was  for  her  the  only  source  of  iniiuence,  power,  and  last- 
ing greatness. 

Time  and  present  circumstances  forbid  us  to  speak  in  fitting  terms  of  these 
Educational  Revivalists,  to  portray  their  characters,  and  to  recount  the  noble 
deeds  which  each  performed.  Indeed,  thank  God  t  many  of  them  yet  live ;  yet 
enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of  their  early  labors ;  are  yet  able  and  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  every  good  workf 

Foremost,  perhaps,  among  these  pioneers,  was  James  6.  Carter,  genial  as  a 
friend,  accomplished  as  a  teacher,  ardent  as  a  politician,  who  fought  most  man- 
fully, and  for  a  time  nearly  alone ;  and  to  whom  it  is  believed,  belongs  the 
honor  not  only  of  starting  the  great  reform,  but  of  perceiving  how  essential  to 
its  completeness  and  permanent  utility,  would  be  the  thorough,  professional 
education  of  teachers  under  public  supervision  and  at  the  public  charge.  His 
newspaper  articles  on  popular  education,  from  A.  D.  1821  to  *24, — his  letters  to 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Principles  of  Instruction, — his  Essays  upon  PopuUir  Education, 
containing  a  particuUr  examination  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  an 
outline  for  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers," — ^his  Memorial  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1827,  praying  for  aid  to  establish  a  Seminary  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers,  with  a  Model  School  attached, — his  efforts  in  Lancaster,  his 
native  town,  to  carry  out  the  school  as  a  private  enterprise, — his  activity  and 
influence  in  founding  the  ''  American  Institute  of  Instruction"  in  1829-80,  that 
noble  society  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  source  of  life  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country, — his  unremitted  labors  as  a  politician  in  behalf  of 
Popular  Education, — his  successful  introduction  of  a  bill  establishing  the  Board 
of  Education, —the  detraction,  persecution  and  financial  disasters  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  advocacy  of  his  schemes, — ^all  thc^;e  entitle  James  6.  Carter  to  a 
most  honorable  mention. 

There  were  William  C.  Woodbridor,  a  teacher  and  the  son  of  a  teacher, 
distinguished  as  a  geographer  and  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  other 
works, — and  Samuel  R.  Uall,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  in 
1829,  the  founder,  at  Andover,  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers — the  first  regular 
seminary  in  this  country  designed  for  such  an  object—  a  genuine  Normal  School, 

•Abridged  firom  an  Addreit  delivered  at  the  Qaarter  Centennial  Celebration  of  State  Nonnal 
Schools  in  America,  at  Fnuningham,  Juljr,  1864. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Edocatlonal  labors  of  James  O.  Carter,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Samuel  R. 
Hall,  Thomas  U.  QaUaudet,  William  A.  Akott,  Ilorace  Mann,  Samuel  Lewis,  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
Josiah  Holbrook,  Cyrus  Peirce,  Samuel  J.  May,  Ocorge  B.  Emerson,  Charles  Brooks,  Edmund 
Dwight,  William  Russell,  Edward  Everett,  Francis  Wayland,  Warren  Colbum,  Mrs.  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  and  other  laborers  in  the  educational  field  ftt>m  1825  to  1850,  have 
appeared  in  Barnard's  American  Joomal  of  Education,  and  are  gathered  into  American  Educa- 
tional  Biograpkff  vols.  I.  and  II. 
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though  not  of  State  patronage  or  adoption, — and  Gardnkr  B.  Perrt,  of  Brad- 
ford,  a  modest  country  clergyman,  in  early  life  a  teacher  of  a  distinguished  liter- 
ary institution,  who  through  a  long  and  able  life  labored  as  he  found  opportu- 
nity, to  promote  popular  education. 

There,  too.  were  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  skillful,  deroted  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  made  the  dull  ear  to  hear  of  the  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing  the  praises  of  God, — and  William 
A.  Alcott,  the  eccentric  physician  and  educator  and  author  of  many  good 
books. 

Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  came  late  into  the 
work,  [1837]  but  brought  with  him  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  mature  life; 
all  the  learnmg,  culture  and  acumen  which  had  distinguished  him  at  the  bar; 
all  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  skill  in  management  which  made  him 
successful  as  a  politician ;  and  all  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  people.  Withdrawing  himself  from  less  laborious  and  far  more  lucrative 
occupations,  he  gave  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  great  enterprise.  Of  his 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  of  his  indomitable  perseverance  amid  opposi- 
tion and  reproach,  of  his  enormous  personal  labors,  we  cannot  here  speak. 
The  prime  agent  in  establishing  the  Board  of  Education,  its  soul  ns  well  as  its 
Secretary,  he  was  the  establisher  of  this  school,  and  Its  most  earnest  and  con- 
stant friend,  so  long  as  it  continued  within  his  reach ;  and  but  for  him  it  would 
have  died  for  want  of  that  mere  pittance  on  which  so  much  of  its  life  has  been 
supported,  and  which,  again  and  again,  he  secured. 

Prominent  among  these  was  Edmund  D wight,  the  merchant  prince,  as  unos- 
tentatious  as  munificent,  whose  open  purse  enabled  the  Secretary  to  live,  which 
State  patronage  alone  never  could  have  done;  and  whose  timely  gift  of  $U),(KK) 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  presented  March  10,  1838,  secured  from  its  Leg- 
islature a  corresponding  grant ;  and  was,  as  Mr.  Mann  has  expressed  it,  **  the 
origin,  the  source,  the  punctum  saliens  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setu.'* 

But  time  fails  me  to  speak  of  Samuel  Lewis,  Walter  Johnson,  Josiah  Hol- 
BROOK,  John  A.  Shaw,  and  a  host  of  others.  These  and  many  more  rest  from 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

We  have  yet  with  us,  thank  God!  William  Russell,  the  Educational  journ- 
alist and  associate  of  Woodbridge,  whose  native  grace  and  charming  elocution 
were  as  attractive  as  his  pen  was  persuasive,  and  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  urging  forward  the  work  of  popular  education  : 

Samuel  J.  Mat,  the  accomplished  orator  of  this  occasion,  and  the  second 
Principal  of  this  Institution  ;  the  record  of  whose  life  is  self-sacrifice,  and  earnest, 
unremitting  endeavor  in  every  good  word  and  work  designed  to  benefit  mankind : 
Charles  Brooks,  whose  labors  in  the  years  1836-6-7,  were  second  to  those 
of  no  man— one  might  almost  say  to  no  number  of  men — to  whom  we  owe  the 
particular  farm  which  Normal  Schools  took,  and  who  did  very  much  toward 
preparing  the  publi  mind  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  new  system ;  who,  be- 
ginning with  his  own  parish  in  Hingham,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  without 
compensation  or  payment  of  expenses,  traveled  over  New  England,  lecturing 
upon  the  Prussian  system  of  Elementary  Education,  with  especial  reference  to 
Normal  Schools.  From  his  friend,  Victor  Cousin,  the  first  scholar  of  France,  he 
obtained  reports  and  documents,  and  encouraging  words,  which  were  to  him 
the  pabulum  vit» ;  for  in  this  phase  of  the  enterprise  he  stood  almost  if  not 
quite  alone;  yet  planting  his  feet  literally  on  ** Plymouth  Rock,**  he  was 
conscious  of  strength.  In  behalf  of  a  convention  of  teachers,  called  by  him 
in  Plymouth,  he  memorialized  the  Legislature  in  1837,  and  was  twice  called 
before  that  body  to  speak  upon  his  favorite  subject : 

Hrnrt  Barnard,  as  much  as  any  man  in  this  country,  entitled  to  be  callod 
the  Educator^  whose  fruitful  labors  are  in  their  prime,  and  are  destined  to  pro- 
duce results  greater  and  still  greater  as  time  progresses,  and  of  whom  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  at  length. 

Time  and  your  patience  fail  me  to  speak  of  others  who  deserve  the  most  hon- 
orable mention,  and  a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  the  hosts  whom  they  have 
benefited.  One  more  only  shall  be  spoken  of.  I  refer  to  [Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  educational  labors.    The  son  of  a  distin- 
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goished  phyRician,  full  of  interest  in'  popular  education,  and  of  labon  to 
promote  it,  he  has  bV  inheritance  the  qualities  which,  under  his  own  carefiil 
training  and  culture,  hare  made  him  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  distill* 
guLshed  him  as  the  friend  of  common  schools.  In  A.  D.  1821,  he  was  selected 
to  fill  the  responsible  office  of  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  Boston, 
then  just  established.  The  worlc  of  organization,  the  plans  and  course  of  study, 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  to  be  used,  the  means  and  motives  to  be  employed, 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  to  be  urged,  all  were  left  to  his  wisdom,  skill 
and  goodness.  How  well  he  did  his  worlc,  let  that  noble  institution,  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  just  pride  of  the  city,  tell.  To  him  Warren 
Colburn,  his  friend,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  that  best  of  works  on  tba 
science  of  numbers,  **  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  that,  lesson  by  lesson, 
he  might  practically  test  the  work  in  his  school ;  and  the  deserred  popularity 
of  this  book  was  owing  to  Mr.  Emcrson^s  warm  recommendations.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Emerson  withdrew  from  the  High  School  to  open  a  Private  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  which  he  conducted  with  the  most  eminent  success  for  more 
than  a  generation ;  retiring  from  it  in  1855,  at  a  moment  when,  if  possible,  its 
popularity  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  1827,  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Boston  Mechanics 
Institute,  was  its  first  Secretary,  gave  the  opening  address  and  delivered  the  first 
course  of  Lectures.  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  forming  the  Amer^ 
ican  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  its  first  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  its 
President.  In  1836,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  memoralize  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  subject  of  the  Superintendence  of  Common  Schools,  and  drew 
up  the  memorial.  No  particular  action  being  taken  by  the  Legislature,  in  1887 
a  second  memorial,  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Emerson,  was  presented,  on  the  e8> 
tibliAhmcnt  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers.  In  1843  he  wrote  the  second  part  of 
the  School  and  School  Master,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  works  of  the  kind  erer 
given  to  the  public.  In  1880  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  President,  and  he 
was  also  for  many  years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1837,  having  been  appointed  by  Got.  Everett 
Chairman  of  a  Commission  to  conduct  a  Botanical  and  Zoological  survey  of  the 
State,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  admirable  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  **  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts.'* 

From  the  very  first,  almost  of  course,  Mr.  Emerson  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  labored  assiduously  to  promote  their  interests.  In  1S47-S, 
he  was  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  the  latter  year  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
service  was  most  active  and  influential.  He  has  been  for  several  years,  since 
his  return  from  Europe  in  1856,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  bill  establishing  the  Board  of  Education  was  appro  ired  by  Edward  Everett, 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  2()th  of  April,  1837.  Horace  Mann  was 
then  President  of  the  Senate.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  29th, 
1837,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  its  Secretary. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Board  made  the  ultimate  introduction  of  Normal 
Schools  a  certainty.  Indeed,  any  scheme  undertaken  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Everett,  Horace  Mann,  James  G.  Carter,  Edmund  Dwight,  Gkorge  Putnam,  E. 
A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  and  Jared  Sparks,  was  a  success  the  moment 
they  grappled  with  it.  The  first  two  reports  of  the  Board  were  written  by  Mr. 
Everett,  and  his  addresses  at  Lexington  and  Barre,  with  his  great  personal  influ- 
ence, did  much  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  welcome  the  new  measures. 

In  183S,  on  the  19th  of  April,  that  day  so  memorable  and  glorious,  the  Leg- 
islature by  joint  resolve  accepted  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Dwioiit,  and  appropri- 
ated an  equal  sum  to  the  founding  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  first  examination  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  First  Normal  School  es- 
tablished under  this  resolve,  was  at  the  school-house  in  Lexington,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  8d,  1839,  and  the  institution  began  with  three  pupils.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment, cruel,  indeed.  To  feeble  minds,  the  mortification  would  have 
been  intense,  and  the  seeming  failure  crushing ;  but,  small  at  it  was,  this  was  a 
beginning^  and  they  knew  it,  and  were  content. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Board,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  1889, 
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opened  a  fecond  school  at  Barre,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  ProC  Newman ; 
and  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1840,  a  third  in  Bridge  water, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Col.  Nicholas  Tillinghast. 

It  should  be  here  understood  that  these  schools  were  not  at  first  8taU  schools, 
but  the  schools  of  priyate  munificence,  aided  by  the  State — the  State  being  res- 
ponsible neither  for  success  nor  failure.  Consequently,  and  indeed  as  a  measure 
of  policy  also,  private  aid  was  solicited  and  private  cooperation  secured.  To 
the  school  in  Lexington,  a  building,  used  as  an  academy  years  before,  was  given, 
free  of  rent,  for  three  years ;  and  some  contributions  were  made  by  well-wishing 
citizens  for  repairs,  apparatus,  kc,  A  similar  arrangement  was  effected  for  each 
of  the  other  schools. 

The  gentleman  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  commence  the  experi- 
ment  at  Lexington,  was  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  a  native  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  bom 
August  15,  nuo,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  where  be  left  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  for  pure  morals,  upright  demeanor,  and  thoroughness  in 
echolarship.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  taught  the  village  school  in  West  New- 
ton, where  he  was  destined  nearly  fifty  years  ailcr  to  close  his  long  and  success- 
ful educational  career.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  in  1810,  he  took  the  charge 
of  a  private  school  on  the  island  of  Nantucket ;  whence,  after  two  years  of 
acceptable  labor,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  completed  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.  After  spending  three  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  he  looked  forward  to  as  his  great  life-work,  he  was  urgently  solic- 
ited to  return  to  Nantucket  and  resume  the  work  of  instruction.  Here  he 
labored  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  success  until  1818,  when  he  relinquished 
his  place  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  During  his  residence  in 
Nantucket  Mr.  Peirce  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  Coffin  of  that 
place,  to  whose  wisdom  in  counsel,  readiness  and  constancy  of  sympathy, 
promptness  and  energy  in  action,  combined  with  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness 
of  disposition,  and  rich  and  varied  culture,  he  doubtless  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  the'  different  positions  he  afterwards  filled.  No  sketch  of  his  school, 
at  least,  could  be  complete  which  did  not  recognize  the  modest  and  uncompen- 
sated Ubor  of  Mrs.  Peirce.  May  she  long  live  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  her 
own  as  well  as  her  husband's  pupils,  and  the  benign  smiles  of  our  Heavenly 
Father ! 

Mr.  Peirce  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  North  Reading  in  A.  D.  1819,  and  con- 
tinued ably  and  successfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  eight  years, 
when  he  resigned  and  again  resumed  the  work  of  instruction,  subsequently 
returned  again  to  Nantucket,  where  he  became  a  recognized  authority  in  all 
school  matters,  and  was  first  and  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work.  His 
influence  on  the  common  schools  of  the  island  was  great,  and  served  to  make 
them  among  the  very  best  in  the  country.  While  in  charge  there  of  the  new 
public  High  School,  Mr.  Mann  accidentally  met  him,  visited  his  school,  became 
charmed  with  the  man  and  delighted  with  his  work.  Hence  he  was  invited,  in 
1889,  as  has  been  stated  before,  to  take  charge  of  the  new,  difficult  and  doubtful 
experiment  at  Lexington.  No  one  can  comprehend  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
time, — the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  if  successful, — the  disastrous  consequences, 
if  it  failed,  without  cheerfully  considering  that  this  appointment  was  the  high- 
est honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  any  educator  in  the  country ;  without  un- 
derstanding something  of  his  feelings  when  he  excUimed  to  his  wife,  **  Harriet, 

1  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  this  experiment.**  To  his  reputation  as  an  in- 
structor a  failure  would  have  been  a  death  from  which  there  would  have  been 
for  him  no  resurrection.  No  wonder  that,  when  he  returned  home  from  the 
disappointment  of  that  first  day,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Peirce,  **  The  Board  have  made 
a  mistake  in  electing  me ;  beyond  Nantucket  I  am  not  known  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  public  have  no  confidence  in  me.*'  The  despondency  was  but  a  passing 
cloud,— cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  Returned. 

■  The  little  school  at  Lexington  of  three  pupils,  with  some  additions  m  the 
next  few  days,  was  organized,  and  commenced  its  noble  career,  unfalteringly. 
Numbers  slowly  increased ;  a  Model  School  was  organized  in  October,  its  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Swift,  now  Mrs.  Lamson,  who  is  with  us  to-day ;  and  thus, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  system  was  complete  Many  persons  will  remember  how 
apathetic  were  the  people  in  general,  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  these  schools; 
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whUe  some,  ignorant  of  their  true  character,  misapprehended  and  misunder- 
stood their  design,  so  that  envy  and  jealousy  were  soon  added  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  a  storm  of  opposition  arose,  and 
but  for  the  most  skillful  management  and  rigorous  battle,  the  destruction  of  the 
Normal  School  and  a  dishonorable  return  of  his  money  to  Mr.  Dwight,  would 
have  been  the  consequence.  God  be  praised,  the  Old  Bay  State,  which  none 
lore  more  tenderly  than  those  who  no  longer  dwell  among  her  enlightened 
people,  was  saved  this  burning  shame !  The  victory  over  political  and  theo- 
logical opposition,  over  narrow-minded  jealousy  and  rivalry,  gave  rise  to  a 
better  understanding  and  an  unexpected  degree  of  popularity.  So  God  every 
where  '*  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Uim."  Opposition  did  not  cease  at 
once,  but  it  never  again  gained  strength  enough  to  be  very  formidable.  The 
school  once  started  and  safely  through  its  first  winter,  continued  slowly  but 
steadily  to  increase  until  1842,  when  the  Principal,  exhausted  by  the  labors  and 
anxieties  attendant  upon  it,  was  compelled  to  resign  and  recruit  his  wasted 
powers.  Thus  far  he  had  Uibored  alone ;  and,  that  he  might  not  give  an  argu- 
ment to  the  most  penurious,  and  in  order  to  make  the  limited  funds  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible,  had  not  only  managed  and  taught  the  school,  but  had  per- 
formed some  of  its  most  menial  offices. 

Both  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Mann  at  once  fixed  upon  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mat,  as  a 
most  worthy  successor,  and,  by  their  solicitations,  Mr.  May  gave  up  his  pariah 
in  South  Scituate,  and  accepted  the  appointment,  Sept.  1,  1842.  Mr.  May,  a 
native  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1817.  During  his 
college  life  he  taught  school  in  the  winter,  first  in  Concord  and  then  in  Beverly. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  at  Cambridge,  he 
commenced  preaching  in  December,  1820,  **  the  very  Sunday  after  Daniel 
Webster*s  solemn  charge  to  the  occupants  of  the  pulpit  to  be  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved.'^  In  1 822  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  fourteen  years ;  being,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  a 
member  of 'the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  devoting  much  time  and 
thought  to  education.  It  was  at  his  instance,  that  in  1826  the  first  popular 
convention  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  schools  was 
called.*  In  the  years  1832-8-4  and  5,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Garrison,  George  Thompson,  and  the  abolition- 
ists. From  18.')6  to  1842  he  was  minister  of  the  church  of  South  Scituate, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1846,  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  where  he  at  present  resides.  During  Mr.  May*d 
connection  with  this  Institution  its  numbtrs  greatly  increased,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  to  his  aid  assistants. 

The  fortunate  selection  of  Miss  Carolinr  E.  Tilden,  doubtless  added  still 
ftuther  to  the  popularity  of  the  school.  Miss  Tilden,  a  former  parishioner  of  his, 
was  educated  at  the  Bridgewater  School,  and  by  her  peculiar  genius  and  talents, 
high  culture  and  zeal,  was  well-fitted  for  the  post.  Her  heart  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, her  manners  attractive,  and  her  eye  was  an  almost  irresistible  charm. 
Her  career  was  short ;  she  "  preferred  to  wear  out  rather  than  to  rust  out,'^  and 
soon  passed  away.  Her  associate.  Miss  Electa  N.  Lincoln,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Peirce,  a  pupil  and  then  an  assistant  of  Mr.  May,  again  an  assistant  and  chief 
support  of  Mr.  Peirce,  and  most  ably  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Mr.  Steams ;  and  with  the  latter  she  labored  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  faithfulness,  assisting  him  to  carry  the  school  through  a  most 
difficult  and  critical  period,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  encouraging  him  by 
her  example  and  cheerful  spirit,  until  her  marriage  in  1850  to  Mr.  George  N, 
Walton,  of  Lawrence. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  impossible  even. to  allude 
to  the  many  highly  cultivated,  noble-spirited,  self-sacrificing  ladies  who  have 
from  time  to  time  labored  in  this  school  May  God  bless  them  all,  as  they 
have  blessed  others ! 

*  An  Mcoont  of  Mr.  May^s  Edoeatioiua  Labors,  with  hii  Reminiscences  of  the  Bdncational 
*<  B«TiTaUsto,*'  wiU  be  ibund  in  the  AxavicaB  Journal  of  Xduoatlon,  Vol.  XYI,  pp.  Ul-146. 
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The  tcbool  having  now  quite  outgrown  its  accommodationB,  Mr.  May  xirged 
upon  the  citizens  of  Lexington  the  necessity  of  providing  more  ample  ones,  if 
they  would  retain  it.  But  a  spirit  of  apathy  had  fidlen  upon  the  people,  or  pos- 
ibly  they  felt  too  sure  of  retaining  the  school  without  eiertion  on  their  part, 
and  nothing  was  done.  Finding  £at  there  was  no  hope  at  Lexington,  Mr.  ]fa3f 
"^ited  several  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  finding  in  the  then 
greatly  secluded  village  of  West  Newton,  a  suitable  building  and  grounds,  and 
a  manifest  desire  for  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  The  premises  had 
cost  originally  $3000,  but  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  were  now  offered  at 
$1600.  But  how  to  raise  the  sum  was  a  question.  The  Board  of  Education 
had  no  funds  which  could  be  appropriated  for  such  a  purpose, — the  munificence 
of  private  persons  was  apparently  exhausted, — the  prosperous  school  bid  fidr 
to  die  of  poverty.  In  this  strait,  Mr.  Mann,  to  whom  this  school  was  dear  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  had  recourse  to  an  old,  well-tried,  personal  friend,  as  well  as  a 
friend  of  popular  education,  who  had  stood  by  his  side  in  defense  of  Normal 
Schools  **  when  they  were  a  novelty  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  ignorance, 
bigotry,  economy  and  ridicule  were  arrayed  against  them."  For  five  years  they 
had  progressed  steadily  in  usefulness  and  popularity,  but  their  permanent  estab- 
lishment was  not  considered  to  be  certain.  The  school  at  Lexington  was  the 
most  popular,  and  the  scholars  more  than  the  building  could  accommodate. 
Should  it  die  for  the  want  of  |1500  ?*  Should  all  the  anxieties,  li^rs,  and  tri- 
umphant successes  be  lost  for  the  want  of  so  small  a  sum  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
let  a  building  be  purchased,  and  the  school  would  have  a  home  at  once ;  it  would 
be  immediately  placed  above  contingencies ;  it  would  have  stability  and  strength. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  anxiety  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity,  and 
In  full  view  of  the  glories  of  success  and  the  sad  consequences  of  failure,  in 
the  figurative  language  which  he  was,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  u^e  than  ap- 
prove, exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  into  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  **  Quincy,  do  you  know  of  any  one  who  wants  the  highest  seat  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven?  for  it  is  to  be  bought  for  $1600?*'  Mr.  Quincy  asked 
what  he  meant.  An  explanation  followed.  Mr.  Quincy,  with  noble  gener- 
osity, at  once  drew  his  check  for  the  amount,  directing  Mr.  Mann  to  buy  the 
building,  **  take  a  deed  in  his  own  name,  and,  in  case  the  Normal  School  system 
should  be  abandoned,  to  devote  the  proceeds  that  might  arise  from  a  sale  of  the 
building  to  the  advancement,  in  any  way  he  pleased,  of  common  school  educa- 
tion.** The  building  was  out  of  repair,  and  Mr.  Mann  sold  his  library  and 
stocks,  and  expended  $1500  of  his  own  money  upon  it.  The  citizens  of  West 
Newton  gave  $600  more,  the  State  added  something ;  the  broad  seal  of  perma- 
nency was  affixed,  and  success  was  written  over  against  experiment. 

While  things  were  thus  progressing  with  reference  to  removal  from  Lexing- 
ton, Mr.  May,  finding  that  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Peirce,  had  recovered  his  health, 
with  characteristic  modesty  and  distrust  of  his  own  success,  at  once  stepped 
aside  and,  by  his  resignation,  August  81,  1844,  made  way  for  the  re^ppomt- 
ment  of  Mr.  Peirce,  which  took  place  September  1,  1844. 

Mr.  Peirce  brought  to  his  work  renewed  health  and  vigor,  and,  if  possible, 
more  comprehensive  views  of  its  nature  and  importance.  The  experiment  was 
now  regarded  by  the  public  generally  as  successful,  and  people  began  to  seek 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  rather  than  to  destroy  it.  A  new  Model  Department  was 
created  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  N.  Walton. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1845,  the  Legislature  resolved,  **That  the  schools 
heretofore  known  as  Normal  Schools,  shall  be  hereafter  known  as  State  Normal 
Schools,** — thus  formally  adopting  them  into  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and, 
by  implication,  becoming  responsible  for  their  generous  support  and  conduct. 
That  must  have  been  a  proud  day  for  Mr.  Peirce.  His  favorite  school  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  little  one  had  become  a  thousand ;  the  mustard  seed  a  mighty 
tree,  and  its  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of*  nations.    After  three  years  more 

*To  mark  the  progreai  of  the  Normal  idea— the  necendtj  of  special  training  fi>r  the  woric  of 
teaching,  it  maj  be  mentioned  that  the  two  last  established  State  Normal  Schools  will  hare 
buildings  which  will  cost— the  one  at  Winona,  (Bfinnesota,)  at  least  9100,000,  and  the  other,  at 
Terre  Hants,  (Indiana,)  with  the  grounds,  orer  •lfiO,000._  Tlie  grmmdi  and  building  of  ths 
4tate  Notnial  UnlTvnItj  or  miBois,  «»t  OTW  f860,000. 
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of  anremitting  labor,  the  health  of  Mr.  Pcirce  again  broke  down,  and  he  was 
eompelied  to  resign  in  April,  1849,  worn  out  and  grown  old  before  his  time; 
his  physical  condition  bearing  witness  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  labor 
he  had  performed,  and  the  responsibilities  he  had  borne.  On  leaving  the  iu- 
Btitution,  his  pupils  and  friends,  by  a  public  meeting  and  presentation  of  $500, 
to  defray  in  part  his  expenses  to  Europe,  testified  their  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  love  for  him  as  a  well-tried,  do  voted  friend. 

We  have  no  time  to  give  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Peirce*s  character,  or  of  his 
method  of  instruction.  This  must  be  left  to  other  persons  and  a  fitter  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Peirce^s  successor  was  Ebek  S.  Stearns,  a  native  of  Bedford.  lie  was 
appointed  in  May,  1849,  but  did  not  enter  upou  his  labor  until  the  following 
September,  spending  most  of  the  intervening  time  in  visiting  schools  in  this 
and  other  States,  preparing  himself  for  the  work.  Mr.  Stearns  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1841,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  teaching;  first  in 
charge  of  the  Ipswich  High  School ;  then  of  the  ¥xcq  Street  Female  Seminary 
in  Portland,  Maine,  whence  he  removed  to  Newburyi>ort,  organizing  and  teach- 
ing in  the  Female  High  School  as  its  first  Principal.  During  this  time  he  ob- 
served carefully  the  nature  and  workings  of  our  Common  School  system ;  and, 
being  required  to  establish  and  conduct  a  teachcr*s  class  in  his  school  at 
Newburyport,  he  not  only  had  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  witli  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  also  to  gain  considerable  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

The  school  now  became  very  large.  The  Model  School  was  moved  across  the 
street  to  excellent  accommodations  fitted  ior  it  by  the  town  of  Newton,  and 
now  became,  under  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  of  schools. 
The  room  vacated  by  the  Model  Department  was  speedily  appropriated  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  Normal  School.  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and  the 
question  of  a  new  building  and  larger  accommodations  began  to  be  agitated. 

The  increase  of  numbers  made  possible  some  changes,  which,  with  a  smaller 
attendance,  might  have  seemed  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  requirements  for 
admission  were  more  rigidly  exacted.  Pupils  falling  short  of  the  required  age, 
but  a  few  days  often,  were  rejected.  A  severe  and  binding  pledge  was  given  in 
writing  by  every  candidate,  that  she  would  be  faithful  as  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  devote  herself  to  teaching,  if  qualified,  in  the  schools  of  this  State, 
and  every  one  unwilling  to  give  this  pledge  was  excluded.  The  examinations 
for  admission  were  made  as  severe  as  they  well  could  be,  and  were  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  the  teachers.  None  were 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  school  who  did  not  give  promise  of  aptness  to  teach,  and 
ability  to  manage  schools,  however  faithful  in  study  or  agreeable  in  behavior. 
The  course  of  study  was  extended  half  a  year,  and  made  as  thorough  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  an  additional  three  years*  course  was  introduced  for  such  as  sought 
a  still  higher  culture.  The  carefulness  and*  severity  practiced  in  admitting 
pupils,  the  strictly  professional  character  of  the  school,  and  the  sifting  and  re- 
sifting,  which  the  pupils  had  to  undergo,  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  keep  down 
numbers,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  acquisition.  In  1850,  and  again  in 
1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  before  the  Legislature 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  on  *'  May  13,  1852,  the  sum  of  $6000 
was  placed  &t  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building,  and  the  necessary  appurte- 
nances and  apparatus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
West  Newton ;  and  the  Board  were  directed  to  receive  propositions  from  towns 
and  individuals  in  aid  of  these  objects,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  selection 
as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve  the  interests  and  accommodate  the 
wants  of  said  school.  The  time  for  receiving  such  propositions  was  limited  to 
six  months. 

Propositions  soon  began  to  come  in.  Lexington,  seeing  here  an  opportunity 
to  recover  the  ground  so  carelessly  lost,  made  most  praiseworthy  and  liberal 
offers,  and  urged  her  claims  strenuously.  Salem,  with  that  large-hearted  gen- 
erosity for  which  her  citizens  are  so  conspicuous,  offered  to  provide  such  a 
building  as  the  Board  would  direct,  and  meet  the  expense.  Many  other  places 
made  offers.     West  Newton  was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  least  liberal.    The 
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people  had  believed  the  school  to  be  permanently  located  on  the  side  of  their 
pleasant  hills ;  "  the j  didn't  like  the  idea  of  other  towns  trying  to  buy  it  away  ;** 
"  they  did  not  believe  that  the  opulent  and  liberal  State  of  Massachusetts  really 
wanted  their  money  or  cared  for  more  than  a  testimonial  of  good  will; "  they 
did  not  realize,  that,  under  Providence,  the  Normal  School  and  the  influences 
brought  with  it,  and  attendant  upon  it,  had  raised  their  village  from  compara- 
tivc  obscurity  to  notoriety,  and  added  to  it  a  large  and  cultivated  population  and 
considerable  wealth.  The  landholders  did  not  seem  inclined  to  part  with  a 
suitable  site  for  any  reasonable  sum  ;  and,  in  short,  the  effort  of  West  Newton 
to  retain  the  school,  was  too  feeble  to  carry  with  it  much  weight.  The  final 
determination  of  the  Board  was  to  transfer  this  school  to  Framingham  Centre, 
and  to  reward  the  generous  impulses  of  Salem  by  creating  a  new  State  Normal 
School  which  should  be  located  in  that  city.  The  Salem  school  was  accordingly 
soon  organized,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition. 

A  site  for  the  new  school  building  having  been  selected  in  Framingham,  the 
work  of  erection  was  soon  commenced,  and  the  school  removed  and  established 
in  its  new  and  appropriate  quarters  on  December  15,  1853,  on  which  day  the 
house  was  dedicated  by  oppropriate  services.  His  Excellency  Governor  Clifford 
presiding,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  making  the  dedicatory  address. 

On  the  2'Jd  of  September,  1855,  Mr.  Stearns,  who  had  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Female  Academy  at  Albany^  N.  Y.,  resigned  his  place ;  and  Mr. 
George  N.  Bkjklow  immediately  succeeded  him. 

Of  the  last  two  administrations  we  cannot  give  an  extended  account,  since  the 
historian  cannot  impartially  represent  the  former  of  these,  and  the  latter,  how- 
ever prosperous,  is  still  in  progress. 

In  closing  this  protracted  sketch  the  author  must  again  say  that  he  has  found 
the  task  of  reducing  the  important  facts  of  history  to  the  limits  prescribed,  ex- 
ceedingly arduous,  and  if  much  seems  dry,  or  imperfectly  stated,  or  if  any  fact 
of  importance  has  been  overlooked,  he  hopes  that  his  desire,  ever  constant,  but 
unattained,  to  be  very  brief,  will  be  the  apology. 

He  must,  nlso,  be  allowed  to  recognize  the  great  assistance  afforded  him  in 
the  preparation  of  tliis  sketch  by  gentlemen  interested  in  this  occasion,  and 
especially  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  from  whose  excellent  Journal  many  facts 
have  been  drawn. 


KOTK. 

Hr.  Bigelow  withdrew  on  account  of  Ciiling  health,  in  18C6,  and  was  niccceded  bj  Miss  Annie 
£.  Johnson,  whoso  inauguration  as  the  first  female  prindpal  of  an  institution  for  the  profes- 
sional education  and  training  of  teachers,  was  signaliied  by  an  »ppropxiate  address  as  mark- 
log  an  era  in  American  education. 


INAUGURATION  OF  MISS  ANNIE  E.  JOHNSON. 

At  PEINCIPAL  OP  TBI 

FRAMINGHAM  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Septeinler  4,  1866. 


REMARKS  OP  GOVERNOR    A.   H.   BULLOCK. 

GifUlemen  of  (he  Board  of  Education  and  Young  Ladies: 

I  have  on  many  accounts  deeply  regretted  my  inability  to  visit  this  institution 
earlier  in  the  year.  But  that  regret  is  now  greatly  mitigated  by  the  opportunity 
to  bo  with  you  upon  the  present  occasion  of  so  great  interest,  and  to  beur  a 
part^  by  my  presence  rather  than  by  much  speaking,  in  the  ceremony  of  inau- 
gurating a  new  mode  of  making  the  Normal  School  system  attractive  and 
effective. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  have  attributed  its  prosperity  largely  to  two  instrumentalities. 
First,  during  all  this  period  the  schools  have  been  under  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  a  central  Board,  comprising  gentlemen  eminent  among  the  people, 
fit  for  this  great  work,  and  self-sacrificing  in  this  cause  of  causes,  for  the  present 
and  the  future  Commonwealth.  And,  second,  the  system  began  under  the  man- 
agement  of  teachers  distinguished  for  their  ability,  and  has  been  at  all  times 
since  kept  in  such  hands. 

The  distinguished  gentleman,  one  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  illustrious 
equally  in  the  practical  and  the  ornamcntitl  departments  of  life  (Governor 
Everett,)  under  whose  administration  these  institutions  were  established,  marked 
the  new  epoch  in  education  by  delivering  an  inaugural  address.  The  last  thing 
I  did  before  coming  hither  was  to  read  over  that  very  striking  address,  and  I 
was  impressed,  as  I  have  often  before  been  impressed,  by  the  freshness  and 
originality  which  he  at  all  times  brought  to  his  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
education — discussions  ranging  over  his  whole  lifetime,  and  adapted  with  won- 
derful versatility  to  every  occasion  and  to  every  grade,  from  the  highest  uni- 
versity to  the  commonest  school  of  the  land.  I  noticed  that  he  treated  the 
present  topic  with  more  than  his  wonted  caution,  derived  from  history  and  phi- 
losophy. He  spoke  of  the  system  as  an  experiment,  and  discoursed  under  the 
evident  restraints  of  a  felt  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  public  sympathy  it 
might  attract,  and  as  to  the  public  disposition  to  make  appropriations  liberal 
enough  to  carry  it  to  the  verge  of  reality  and  success.  His  words  of  counsel 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  policy  of  the  State,  while  his  fears  have  disappeared 
like  morning  clouds  before  the  rising  culture  whicli  lias  kept  pace  with  the 
general  prosperity.  The  system  has  gone  through  many  changes— -of  locality, 
of  specific  plan  of  administration,  of  the  measure  of  money  appropriations,  and 
of  internal  details  with  which  vou  are  familiar.  But  out  of  all  these  vicissitudes 
it  has  emerged  to  have  and  to  hold  to-day,  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
position  of  the  central,  primary,  and  essential  instrumentality  of  the  entire 
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system  of  schools  in  Massachusetts.  I  regard  the  Normal  Schools  now  as  mach 
a  certainty  in  the  complicated  yet  unified  organization  of  persons  and  tilings 
which  we  call  the  State,  as  the  legislative  or  executive  or  judicial  department 
of  the  government.  To  invest  these  schools  with  all  the  requisite  intellectual 
machinery,  the  State  now  appropriates  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  annually  ; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  increase  this  amount  to  meet  any  reasouable  demand. 
For  one,  I  like  this,  and  take  it  to  heart.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expend  too 
much  in  this  way.  I  never  did  believe,  and  I  never  shall  believe,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  apparently  extravagant  expenditure  upon  Solomon's  Teniple  until 
now,  too  much  money  has  ever  been  laid  out  on  a  cliurch  edifice,  or  that  from 
now  to  the  end  of  time  too  much  of  the  same  article  is  likely  to  be  cxpendt-d 
upon  school-houses  or  school-teachers. 

I  think  that  every  observing  person  who  has  watched  impartially  the  stages 
of  our  social  progress  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  must  concede  that  in  no 
calling  or  pursuit  has  there  been  greater  advancement  than  in  that  of  teaching; 
and  that  the  Normal  Schools  have  manifestly  elevated  the  professional  standard 
in  this  department.  The  man  who  doubts  this  will  doubt  all  progress — will 
doubt  the  benefit  of  all  education — will  be  unhappy  over  a  world  now  covered 
with  a  network  of  railroads,  and  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  daily  commu- 
nication  of  a  weird  tongue  which  speaks  under  the  seas  to  nil  people — and  he 
ought  henceforth  to  have  another  world  and  another  civilization  all  his  own. 
,  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such.  All  men  who  are  fit  for  our  country 
and  our  time  must  agree  that  these  institutions  have  added  dignity  and  grace 
and  power  to  the  department  of  education. 

And  we  are  here  to-day  to  establish,  to  mark,  to  consecrate  another  stage  in 
this  steady  and  beneficent  progress.  We  commit  for  the  first  time  to  a  woman's 
care  and  instruction  one  of  these  grand  public  institutions.  The  institution  is 
worthy  of  any  man  or  any  woman ;  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  woman 
is  worthy  of  the  institution,  of  the  cause  it  represents,  of  the  consecration  she 
comes  here  this  morning  to  receive.  As  the  official  head  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, I  need  not  say  that  they  have  arrived  at  this  measure  only  after  mature 
reflection  and  much  deliberation,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  theo- 
retical  opinions  derived  from  general  philosophy  and  supported  by  geneml 
observation,  which  have  brought  them  to  the  present  conclusion,  have  been 
enforced  and  illustrated  in  this  instance  by  the  efficient  and  successful  service 
of  the  lady  into  whose  hands  I  now  give  the  kej*s.  We  need  not  doubt  that 
the  experiment,  if  it  can  be  called  an  experiment,  will  result  in  complete  and 
triumphant  success. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  tliat  while  in  all  the  avenues  and  retreats  of 
domestic  life  we  have  appreciated  the  power  of  woman,  and  have  made  tlie 
recognition  of  it  a  part  of  our  religion  and  of  our  rhetoric,  in  this  broad  field  of 
education  our  action  has  been  in  advance  of  our  theories — and  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  schools  have  actually  gone  into  the  hands  of  femalo  teacliers  before 
it  has  occurred  to  us  to  frame  a  theory  in  support  of  the  practice.  It  looks  a 
little  as  if  our  instincts  had  proved  superior  to  our  wisdom — as  if  our  conduct 
had  outrun  our  logic,  as  I  believe  usually  happens  in  practical  life.  It  proves 
the  power  of  these  conquerors  in  the  State,  that  noiselessly  and  witliout  public 
observation  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  school-houses,  where  their  suc- 
cess appears  to  be  as  absolute  in  shaping  the  characters  of  a  rising  genemtioD 
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of  men,  as  it  is  afterwards  ii^  taming  the  men  themselves  to  the  best  account 
And  thus  we  have  it  before  us,  as  a  great  (act  of  social  progress  and  public 
administration,  that  the  best  instructors,  thej  who  best  develop  the  faculties 
which  afterwards  ostensibly  prevail  and  rule  in  our  affairs,  are  women,  whom 
we  have  so  long  acknowledged  rather  as  subjects  for  our  protection  than  as 
moving  powers  of  control  and  government  I  speak  of  them  as  the  best  in- 
structors, not  to  the  exclusion  of  male  teachers,  and  under  the  limitation  of 
equality  with  males  in  acquired  attainments  and  fitness.  The  induction  of  Miss 
Johnson  to  her  office  to-day  is  perhaps  the  first  official  and  conspicuous  an- 
nouncement of  a  policy  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  philosophical  reasoning 
and  on  the  results  of  a  large  experience. 

And  it  is  after  all  a  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  has  much  to  support  it  in 
the  analysis  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sexes.  I  can  not  at  this  time  expand 
this  topic.  I  trust,  however,  that  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  go  about 
and  do  the  lecturing  upon  education,  while  the  women  are  doing  so  much  of  the 
teaching,  will  sometime  favor  us  with  a  discussion  that  shall  be  worthy  of  this 
question.  When  they  shall  do  that,  they  will  portray  those  manifest  and  ap- 
preciable qualities,  as  well  as  those  finer  and  more  subtle  qualities  of  nature  and 
genius  and  art  and  culture  and  divinity,  which  make  woman  in  many  respects 
the  best  teacher ;  best  by  reason  of  her  masterly  power  of  patience,  which  is 
sought  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  solemn  nursery  of  lifb — best  by  her  instincts, 
which  are  quite  as  safe  as  the  common  logic  of  men — ^best  by  her  greater  in- 
dustry, which  no  labor  paralyzes — best  by  her  quicker  perceptions,  which  are 
brought  into  beautiful  play  in  all  conversational  or  oral  instruction,  as  well  in 
the  school-room  as  in  the  social  circles — ^best  by  her  moral  sensibilities,  which 
neither  physical  exhaustion  nor  mental  fatigue  can  dull — by  her  radiant  coun- 
tenance, which  reflects  the  soul  and  becomes  a  utility  as  well  as  a  joy  forever-^ 
by  the  whole  music  of  her  nature,  which  makes  the  heart  of  the  universal 
school-room  of  mankind  to  sing  in  tune  with  her  own. 

ADDRESS  OF  EX-GOVERKOR  ElfORT  WASHBURN. 

The  circumstances  and  considerations  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  change  in  the  direction  and  management  of  this  school, 
which  has  this  day  been  inaugurated,  have  been  so  well  and  ably  presented  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  supplied.  And  it 
remains  for  me,  therefore,  only  to  offer,  in  their  behalf  a  few  brief  suggestions 
upon  one  or  two  topics  which  seem  to  be  naturally  associated  with  the  occasion. 
One  of  these  is  the  position  which  the  Normal  Schools  hold  in  our  general 
system  of  popular  education.  They  must  from  their  constitution  be  regarded  in 
the  nature  of  a  specialty.  They  supply  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  fi'ee  schools 
which  the  law  originally  contemplated  as  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Nor  do  they  profess  to  occupy  the  place  of  our  academies  or  private  seminaries 
in  furnishing  the  broader  or  more  liberal  culture  which  these  are  expected  to 
provide.  The  purpose  they  have  to  serve  is  a  special  and  peculiar  one,  and  the 
time  within  which  they  are  expected  to  accomplish  it  is  the  shortest  in  which  it 
can  reasonably  be  attempted  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it  so  much  to  contribute  a 
given  amount  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  give  to  their  teaching  such  a  practical 
character  that  it  may  in  turn  act  upon  others  through  the  agency  of  their  own 
pupils.    What  pupils  acquire  here,  can  hardly  fiiil  to  yield  the  fruits  of  Uberal 
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culture  in  their  minds,  although  the  instruction  they  receive  is  designed  to  have 
an  ulterior  bearing  upon  those  whom  they  are  tliemselves  to  teach.  It  is  there- 
fore not  only  to  communicate  useful  and  valuable  learning  to  their  pupils  that 
these  schools  are  maintained,  but  to  explain  to  them  practically  the  best  mode 
of  doing  this,  that  they,  in  turn,  may  know  how  best  to  apply  the  processes  of 
educating  others,  by  knowing  how  they  themselves  liave  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge they  possess.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  incompatible  with  the  cultivation 
of  science  or  literature  for  their  salutary  effect  upon  the  indivi«lual  pupil,  or 
with  the  development  of  a  refined  taste  or  any  of  those  qualities  which  give 
ease  and  g^ce  in  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse.  These  are  among  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  any  well  directed  intellectual  culture.  What  I  mean  by  this 
is,  that  while  the  scheme  of  instruction  which  is  prescribed  in  these  schools 
tends,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  attainment  of  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  scholarship,  it  has  a  wider  aim  and  a  broader  purpose  in  its 
practical  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  State. 

This  gives  rise  to  two  inquiries :  1st,  What  are  these  pupils  expected  to  teach 
to  others ;  and  2d,  How  it  is  to  be  done  ?  In  answering  the  first,  we  approx- 
imate the  solution  of  another  inquiry,  which  becomes  important  in  determining 
the  proper  functions  of  Normal  Schools.  For  if  it  is  their  object  to  teacli  pupils 
how  to  teach,  it  is  obvious  that  the  things  must  first  be  taught  to  them,  which 
it  will  be  in  turn  required  of  them  to  teach  to  others.  If  therefore  it  requires  a 
whole  two  years*  attention  to  these  particular  branches  and  those  immediately 
connected  with  them,  to  fit  a  pupil  to  become  a  teacher,  it  must  obviously  be 
unwise,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  to  divert  her  attention  and  occupy  her  time 
upon  others,  however  important  tliey  might  otiierwise  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  general  culture.  It  would  be  wasting  time,  for  instance,  for  her  to  attempt 
to  master  Greek  or  the  higher  mathematics,  not  because  these  are  not  important 
branches  of  education  id  themselves,  but  because  she  can  only  do  this  at  the 
expense  of  what  is  indispensable  for  her  to  know,  if  she  hopes  to  succeed  in  the 
profession  she  has  chosen.  The  remark  applies  to  any  language  or  accomplish- 
ment, the  attainment  of  which  requires  the  pupil  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  are  essential  to  success.  Nor  docs  the  proposition  lose  any  of  its 
force,  although,  here  and  there,  there  may  be  a  pupil  whoso  taste  or  superior 
advancement  might  seem  to  call  for  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction.  It 
is  not  possible  to  afford  the  extra  instruction  required  in  such  a  case,  without  ^ 
taxing  the  teachers  with  an  undue  amount  of  labor,  or  doing,  injustice  to  the 
other  pupils  who  are  pursuing  their  regular  course,  or  else  adding  to  the  present 
corps  of  instructors.  The  objection  to  the  last  is,  that  the  public  are  not  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  the  importance  of  these  schools  to  be  willing  to  appropriate 
money  whereby  such  extra  teachers  can  be  procured  or  paid.  One  important 
step  has  first  to  be  gained,  and  that  is,  to  get  the  public  up  to  the  point  of 
paying  those  who  are  already  in  the  work.  There  is  no  class  of  labor  so  inade- 
quately paid,  if  we  regard  its  value  and  importance,  as  that  of  competent,  well 
trained  teachers  of  schools.  The  public  mind  is,  we  are  happy  to  ^lieve,  in 
the  process  of  being  enlightened  upon  the  subject ;  and  every  good  teacher  that 
goes  into  the  field  does  something  to  bring  sensibly  before  the  people  the  mis- 
erable economy  which  reflises  to  provide  a  fair  compensation  for  good  instruc- 
tion merely  because  it  is  furnished  by  a  woman,  or  because  that  of  a  poor  quality 
can  be  had  cheap.    The  true  policy,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  sub- 
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Jects  to  be  studied  in  these  Normal  Schools,  is  to  limit  them  to  what  can  be 
IUII7,  thoroughly  and  accurately  taught  by  such  a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  be 
employed  and  reasonably  paid. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  part  of  our  question,  as  to  how  these  subjects 
are  to  be  taught,  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  is  the  condition  of  those  of 
whom  the  Normal  pupils  are  expected  to  have  charge.  Our  tables  of  statistics 
inform  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  our  common 
schools  are  of  an  age  to  be  able  to  take  only  the  primary  and  early  steps  in  the 
curriculum  of  school  instruction.  Taking  the  census  of  1 860  and  adding  to 
those  who  are  set  down  there  as  being  between  five  and  ten  yean  of  age,  the 
6,000  who  were  in  attend^iince  the  last  year  under  the  age  of  live,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  more  than  130,000  under  the  age  of  ten.  I  need  not  say  in  this 
presence,  that  the  instruction  of  these  must  emphatically  be  elementary.  Much 
of  it  must  be  in  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  And  if  we  go  still  further 
and  include  those  between  ten  and  fifteen,  we  embrace  comparatively  but  few, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  simpler 
branches  of  school  education.  It  is  to  supply  teachers  for  pupils  of  this  grade 
that  the  Normal  School  was  chiefly  intended.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  tliis  is  all 
that  a  teacher  is  expected  to  accomplish,  what  is  the  occasion  for  speculating 
how  she  is  to  teach  what  must  be  so  simple  and  easy  to  acquire  ?  If  teaching 
was  simply  mechanical,  treating  all  children  alike,  and  putting  them  through  a 
daily  drill  like  that  of  a  company  of  raw  recruits,  if  calling  words  was  reading, 
and  working  out  a  sum  in  fractions  or  the  rule  of  three  was  mastering,  to  any  ap* 
preciable  degree,  the  science  of  mathematics,  I  might  be  willing  to  concede  that 
it  mattered  little  how  the  teacher  taught  or  the  pupil  learned  these  lessons. 
We  might  admit  with  Dogberry  that  "reading  and  writing  comes  of  nature," 
and  the  old  alliteration  of  the  Rs,  ^^  reading,  rtting  and  rWimetic,"  might  bo 
easily  acquired.  But  the  more  the  Normal  pupil  studies  into  this  matter,  the 
more  she  perceives  that  there  is  a  science  in  every  step  of  intellectual  training, 
and  the  more  anxious  she  becomes  to  discover  its  laws  and  how  they  are 
applied.  And  she  soon  perceives  that  to  do  this  successfully,  she  must  be 
morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  liberally,  trained  herself.  She  must  have 
command  of  the  same  powers  in  her  constitution  which  she  expects  to  reach 
and  control  in  that  of  her  pupils.  She  must  have  disciplined  powers  of  atten- 
tion. She  must  not  only  be  able  to  get  knowledge,  but  must  be  able  to  trace 
the  steps  and  processes  by  which  she  gains  it,  and  to  make  others  understand 
and  know  how  to  apply  the  processes  by  which  they  too  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  they  seek.  Then  again  her  judgment  must  be  trained,  her 
sympatliies  awakened,  and  her  faculties  generally  eo  far  under  her  control  as  to 
be  brought  into  lively  and  vigorous  exercise  at  will.  One  of  the  main  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  making  an  accurate  scholar  is,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  study  till  he  has  been  taught.  And  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  a 
teacher  has  to  make  a  pupil  understand,  is  what  the  process  of  study  is.  The 
Normal  School  aims  to  supply  this  very  kind  of  instruction  and  training,  which 
the  pupil  is  in  turn  to  apply  to  the  children  of  her  charge.  And  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  State  is  careful  to  provide  for  them  skilled  teachers  of  expe- 
rience and  tried  capacity.  They  deal  with  their  pupils  by  laying  open  to  their 
own  comprehension  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  gain  and  use  knowledge. 
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But  the  time  in  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  is  limited  to  some 
eighteen  months  of  actual  studj,  and  it  is  hardlj  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
topics  which  can  be  thoroughly  and  effectively  taught  within  that  space  of  time 
must  necessarily  be  few.  Haying  reference  to  wliat  their  pupils  are  to  teach 
again,  these  subjects  divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  One  of  them  relate 
to  what,  in  the  process  of  learning,  becomes  incorporated  as  it  were  into  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  so  as  to  render  what  is  acquired,  as  it  were,  intuitive,  ready 
for  use  without  any  conscious  mental  effort  Of  tliis  character  is  the  knowledge 
we  get  of  letters  in  reading  or  writing.  We  forget  the  slow  process  by  which 
we  originally  attained  to  the  name  and  form  and  sound  of  these,  both  singly 
and  in  their  combinationa  So  it  is  with  calling  words,  or  reading  aggregates 
of  numeral  figures,  or  repeating  the  tabular  results  which  we  learn  by  rote  from 
the  multiplication  table.  I  need  not  add  how  much  of  this  learning  is  purely 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  process  of  a  priori  reasoning  which  could  tell  me  that  a 
certain  shaped  figure  was  a  letter,  or  that  it  represented  a  certain  sound,  or  that 
the  something  called  "(7"  when  in  connection  with  a  certain  other  letter,  had  a 
sound  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  JT,  and  with  another  took  the  sound  of 
what  we  call  "5."  And  yet  these  arbitrary  sounds  and  combinations  have  to 
be  carefully  and  accurately  taught  to  the  chUd  at  the  very  outset  of  his  school 
instruction.  Nor  is  it  entirely  easy  for  even  a  skilled  teacher  to  do  this  effect- 
ually. She  hns  got  to  exercise  tact  and  judgment  and  skill  to  adapt  her  in- 
struction to  the  capacity  of  her  pupiL  She  has  not  only  to  gain  his  attention, 
but  must  make  what  she  wishes  to  impress  upon  him,  intelligible  to  his  mind. 
Compare  for  a  moment  the  modem  method  of  analyzing  the  sounds  and  rela- 
tions of  letters,  by  writing  them  before  the  pupil's  eye  on  the  blackboard  and 
repeating  the  corresponding  sound,  and  the  former  mode  of  having  him  drawl 
out,  letter  by  letter,  week  after  week,  in  the  process  of  what  was  called 
"learning  his  letters,"  a  mere  roll-call  of  hard  sounds  and  arbitrary  names. 

So  far  then  as  this  class  of  subjects  is  concerned,  the  teacher  should  aim 
mainly  at  precise  accuracy,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  imitation  and  repe- 
tition, under  a  rigid  observance  of  definite  rules.  But  when  we  go  beyond 
these,  to  subjects  involving  reason  and  judgment  as  well  as  memory,  in  the  con- 
ception and  enunciation  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  relate  to  them,  somethbg 
more  than  accuracy  of  recitation  is  required.  And  that  raises  the  inquiry  how 
far  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to  make  use  of  text-books.  The  question  is  an  inters 
esting  one,  and  not  without  its  difficulty.  Learning  a  lesson  out  of  a  text-book 
and  reciting  it  memoriter^  as  is  too  often  done,  does  little  to  enrich  or  invigorate 
the  mind.  A  learned  recitation  scholar  is  often  a  learned  dunce.  And  yet  the 
child  when  set  to  study,  needs  something  to  keep  his  mind  steady,  to  give  to  it 
an  orderly  direction,  to  help  him  fix  his  attention,  and  to  fiimish  him  a  principle 
of  association  and  ready  mnemonics.  If  the  subject  of  instruction  be  at  all 
abstract,  few  children  can  follow  the  teacher  in  an  oral  statement  or  a  general 
proposition.  Text-books  help  to  supply  these  necessities  of  young  scholars. 
Let  the  pupil  learn  his  prescribed  lessons  thoroughly  and  accurately,  and  let 
these  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  sequence,  and  while  he  is  training  his  memory, 
he  is  preparing  to  receive  what  his  teacher  ought  to  supply  from  her  own  well 
stored  mind.  The  lesson  in  that  way  serves  for  her  text,  and  is  to  be  Uluatrated 
and  enlivened  by  such  familiar  examples  and  explanations  and  inquiries  as  wiH 
open  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  new  thoughtSy  and  render  what  he  haa  been 
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fltadying  intelligible  and  interesting.  And  a  recitation  of  this  character,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  too  often  has  been,  a  dull,  sing-song,  meaningless  thing,  becomes 
the  pleasantest  exercise  of  the  daj  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  But  to  do  this 
implies  thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  much  as  it  does 
study  on  that  of  the  pupiL  And  it  is  in  return  a  thousand  times  more  inspirit- 
ing to  both  than  a  round  of  lessons  varied  only  by  the  different  degrees  of  dull- 
ness with  which  they  are  recited,  or  the  different  intensity  of  stupidity  with 
which  the  pupil  undertakes  to  master  the  words  which  he  is  trying  to  repeat. 

Such  are  some  of  the  hints,  and  they  are  merely  hints,  which  are  suggested 
by  an  occasion  when  our  attention  is  called  to  the  aims  and  purposes  with 
which  a  band  of  high-minded,  hopeful  young  women  arc  preparing  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  noble  profession  of  teachers. 

But  I  may  be  met  with  something  hke  a  hint  in  reply,  that  this  picture  of  a 
teacher's  life  is  anything  but  attractive,  from  its  want  of  excitement  and  in- 
terest. It  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  deal  otherwise  than  frankly  with  any 
one  of  this  class,  as  to  what  she  is  to  expect  when  entering  upon  the  duties  and 
rewards  of  a  teacher.  And  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  much  to  justify 
the  complaint  of  many  in  the  profession,  that  it  is  a  life  of  irksome  routine,  and 
tliat  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  proper  stimulus  to  effort,  by  having  to  do 
with  children  whose  minds  are  so  much  inferior  to  their  own.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question.  And  even  if  it  presented  all  its  bear- 
ings, what  department  of  labor  or  industry,  bodily  or  mental,  is  there  of  which 
the  same  complaint  of  monotony  and  routine  might  not  be  equally  just  It  is 
true  of  the  duties  and  cares  of  the  family.  It  is  true  of  labor  upon  the  farm, 
in  the  workshop  and  the  manufactory.  And  even  in  what  are  called  the  liberal 
professions  of  law  and  medicine,  no  small  share  of  their  duties  are  mere  matters 
of  routine. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  it  really  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  question,  which 
is  preferable,  to  go  through  a  certain  round  of  operations  upon  matter,  or  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  mind  ?  The  question,  in  such  a  presence,  can  hardly  fail 
to  answer  itsclfl  And  then  again  as  to  the  danger  of  belittling  one^s  mind  by 
such  a  pursuit.  That  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  temperament  and  habits 
of  the  teacher  himself.  If  he  is  of  an  indolent,  unambitious  nature,  working 
only  when  he  is  obliged,  and  content  in  doing  the  least  possible  labor  for  the 
most  he  can  get,  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  end  with  the  growth  of  his 
mind  whether  he  cuts  out  shoe  leather  by  a  pattern,  or  tends  a  spinning-frame^ 
or  hears  boys  daily  recite  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  paragraphs.  But  if,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  work  as  a  teacher,  he  will  go  outside  of  this  into  the  world 
as  it  lies  spread  out  before  him,  and  take  a  part  in  what  is  being  done  aud 
thought  and  said  there,  ho  has  no  occasion  or  chance  to  grow  stagnant  and 
rusty,  or  for  suffering  himself  to  subside  into  the  type  of  Ichabod  Crane  or 
Dominie  Sampson.  Roger  Sherman  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolutionary 
memory,  were  none  the  less  capable  to  g^de  the  councils  or  lead  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  because  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  duties  and  details  of  the 
shop  or  the  routine  of  daily  industry.  They  had  been  trained  and  educated 
while  doing  this  to  other  thoughts  by  the  influences  and  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Think  for  a  moment,  when  you  begin  to  distrust 
the  dignity  of  the  employment  which  you  have  chosen  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  of  your  neighbors,  of  what  that  employment  oonsista    Instead  of  forcing 
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the  reluctant  earth  to  yield  the  flowers  that  bloom  for  a  daj,  or  the  fruits  that 
ripen  and  decay  in  a  single  summer,  or  spending  your  cunning  skUl  to  fashion 
of  wood  or  metal  the  parts  of  a  curious  machine,  you  are  helping  to  perfect  an 
engine  of  power  whoso  subtle  elements  no  human  sagacity  has  ever  yet  com- 
pletely analyzed,  and  whose  capacity  no  calculus  has  been  adequate  to  measure. 
The  flower  which  you  are  to  cultivate,  though  it  bo  cut  down  even  in  its  un- 
folding, will  be  sure  to  bear  seed  in  other  gardens  under  a  more  skillful  training. 
What  aflcr  all  is  the  most  calculated  to  damp  the  zeal  and  cool  the  ardor  with 
which  a  teacher  enters  upon  her  work,  is  the  slow  returns  which  come  of  her 
best  directed  eflbrts.  She  either  grows  weary  in  waiting  for  the  seed  she  lias 
planted  to  spring  up,  or  she  finds  it  springing  up  on  a  stony  soil,  or  being 
choked  by  the  weeds  and  thorns  that  show  a  ranker  growth.  But  this  impa- 
tience is  neither  wise  nor  philosophical.  Who  that  has  planted  the  seedling 
oak  can  measure  from  day  to  day  the  growth  that  it  is  making  7  He  waits,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  sapling  has  begun  to  assume  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
tree,  and  in  due  time  it  rears  itself  in  beauty  and  strength,  till  it  stands  un- 
harmed by  the  storms  that  sweep  over  it.  To  measure  what  she  has  in  fact 
done,  the  teacher  should  contrast  the  child  just  entering  upon  the  mystic 
problem  of  syllables  and  words,  with  the  beaming  face  and  cheerful  alacrity 
with  which  he  gathers  up  as  he  reads  from  the  printed  page  the  incidents  of 
some  talc  or  narrative,  or  the  eager  delight  with  which  he  listens  to  tlie  simple 
truths  of  science  which  she  unfolds  to  his  attentive  ear.  Or  if  she  would  com- 
prehend the  more  signal  triumphs  of  her  skill,  in  striking  out  as  it  were  the 
spark  of  genius  which  may  have  laid  dormant  till  some  such  kindly  hand  lir.s 
awakened  it  to  life,  let  her  look  at  the  men  and  women  who  are  stamping  the 
impress  of  their  own  mind  upon  the  passing  age,  and  reflect  that  the  world 
often  owes  its  richest  treasures  of  intellect  to  some  fortunate  hint,  some  word 
of  encouragement  given  by  an  earnest  teacher  to  an  mgenuous  pupil.  Nor 
need  she  stop  even  there.  If  she  would  take  a  full  measure  of  the  grandeur  of 
that  miracle  which  she  is  helping  to  work  out  in  the  broader  field  of  a  nation's 
life,  let  her  contrast  for  a  single  moment  this  noble  old  Commonwealth  of  ours, 
with  her  free  schools,  with  any  of  the  States  where  slavery  has  been  keeping 
the  human  mind  locked  up  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Nor  does  the  position  of  a  teacher  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  avocations 
in  which  men  engage,  in  the  rewards  which  it  offers  to  honorable  personal  am- 
bition. I  say  nothing  of  it  as  an  avenue  to  wealth,  but  of  other  encouragements 
which  it  offers  liberal  and  generous  minds.  If  wo  analyze  the  secret  springs 
and  motives  for  what  we  call  ambition,  it  will  be  found  that  they  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  love  of  power — power  it  may  be  to  do  good,  or  power  to  control 
others ;  and  what  field  is  there  which  opens  so  wide  a  scope  for  an  honorable 
ambition  like  this  as  the  life  and  busmess  of  a  teacher  of  the  young?  He  may 
not  command  the  wills  or  direct  the  pohcy  of  the  masses  by  the  power  of  elo- 
quence, the  prerogative  of  office,  or  the  leadership  of  a  party ;  but  he  does  &r 
more  than  this,  in  guiding  the  thoughts  and  directing  the  judgments  and  devel- 
oping the  powers  of  those  who  are  so  soon  to  constitute  the  living  energy  of  a 
united  people.  And  in.  this  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  there  is  notliing  in- 
volving superiority  of  blood  or  birth.  On  the  contrary,  the  chance  of  succeas 
in  such  a  mission  is  with  one  who^  starting  in  obscurity,  has  caught  something 
of  that  spirit  which  spurns  and  soars  above  the  accident  of  name  or  birth.   Nor 
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is  there  anything  of  sex  in  this  power  of  the  teacher  to  achieve  success.  If 
there  is,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  more  refined  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  organi* 
zation  of  woman,  which  give  her  a  readier  access  to  the  sympathies  and  sensi- 
biUties  of  the  child.  But  whoever  is  engaged  in  a  work  hke  tbis,  be  it  man  or 
be  it  woman,  is  doing  something  towards  shaping  the  character  and  destiny  of 
the  nation.  Tlie  great  conservative  principle  of  a  free  government  is  education 
and  the  free  school.  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Johnson,  and  your  associates, 
and  you,  young  ladies,  on  the  distinguished  presence  of  the  honored  chief  mag- 
istrate of  our  Commonwealth,  and  these  tried  and  true  fHends  of  education,  and 
the  evidence  it  gives  of  their  appreciation  of  your  services  in  the  cause.  I  con- 
gratulate you  that  by  the  experiment  this  day  inaugurated  your  sex  is  at  last 
to  have  one  fair  field  in  which  to  vindicate  the  confidence  which  the  Board  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  the  State  have,  that  in  the  learning  and  skill  and  patri- 
otic sentiment  of  her  daughters,  the  Commonwealth  is  to  share  an  element  of 
moral  power  which  has  never  before  been  fully  developed,  and  that  she  is  in 
this  way  to  gain  new  strength  and  energy  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  in- 
fluences like  hers  in  the  life-struggle  through  which  our  country  is  passing. 
The  free  states  of  Greece  did  not  lose  their  independence  so  much  from  the  lack 
of  intelligence  and  love  of  liberty  in  their  men,  as  for  the  want  of  the  influence, 
the  counsel  and  the  equal  companionship  of  virtuous  and  high-minded  women. 
The  sound  of  war  is  indeed  hushed,  but  never  has  there  been  such  a  necessity 
for  wise  men  and  trained  and  educated  teachers  as  the  country  feels  to-day. 
Never  has  the  influence  of  Massachusetts  and  her  schools  been  more  needed  in 
the  conflict  with  ignorance  and  a  vicious  political  education,  in  which  our 
country  is  involved,  than  they  are  to-day;  and  never  lias  woman  been  called  to 
higher  and  more  responsible  duties  than  those  which  devolve  upon  her  in  the 
part  which  she  is  acting  as  teacher  and  educator  of  the  yoting  to  whom  the  ark 
of  our  liberties  is  so  soon  to  be  confided. 

Take  heart  then,  every  one  of  you,  teachers  and  pupils,  while  following  out 
the  mission  in  these  halls  to  which  they  have  been  dedicated,  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  to  be  your  privilege  to  form  a  part  of  that  noble  army  who  are  battling 
for  free  thought  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  nation  of  free  men. 

Tlie  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  report  on  the 
Kormal  School  at  Framingham  for  1867,  remark : 

It  is  now  as  well  settled  that  such  a  Principal  and  such  a  corps  of  teachers 
are  competent  to  carry  on  and  sustain  such  a  school,  as  it  is  that  such  a  school, 
under  any  heads,  can  bo  an  eflQcient  aid  and  instrumentality  in  the  business  oi 
popular  education  in  the  State. 

But  if  this  be  not  an  exaggeration,  if  the  value  of  labor  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  measure  of  its  results,  upon  what  principle  of  fairness  and  equality  c»n 
we  justify  the  scale  of  compensation  which  prevails  in  the  State  in  respect  to  our 
schools  ?  Why  should  one  of  two  persons  who  does  an  important  and  indis- 
pensable work  of  precisely  the  same  character  for  the  public,  equally  well  and 
equally  acceptably,  bo  paid  in  the  ratio  to  each  other  of  three  to  five,  or  one  to 
two,  because,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  one  was  bom  a  woman  and  the  other  a 
man  ?  It  is  not  for  the  visitors  of  this  school  to  engage  in  a  discussion  involv- 
ing the  questions  now  agitating  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  sexes.  But 
they  would  be  unworthy  to  claim  a  share  in  what  are  called  the  manly  virtues, 
if  they  could  see  labor  expended  and  talent  employed,  from  term  to  term,  and 
from  year  to  year,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  protest- 
ing that  these  ought  to  be  paid  by  some  other  scale  of  compensation  than  the 
sex  of  those  who  perform  this  labor  and  bestow  this  talent 
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Fif.  8.— First  Floor. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Wcstfield,  (Mass.,)  was  first  opened  at  Barren 
by  an  address  from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1839,  and 
suspended  in  1841,  on  its  removal  to  Westfield.  It  was  there  ro-openod  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1844,  by  an  address  from  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of 
Amherst  College.  In  1860  the  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings, 
and  thoroughly  repaired.  From  September,  1844,  to  the  close  of  1861,  the 
aggregate  attendance  at  the  Westfield  School  was  1,633.  It  was  under  the 
Principalship  of  S.  P.  Newman,  fix>m  September  4th,  1839,  to  February  10th, 
1842;  of  E.  Davis,  fit)m  September  3d,  1844,  to  September  3d,  1846;  of  D.  a 
Rowe,  Srom  September  3d,  1846,  to  March,  1864 ;  of  W.  H.  Wells,  from  August 
1854,  to  April,  1856;  and  of  J.  W.  Dickinson,  from  April,  1856,  to  the  present 
time.    The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  Annual  Circular  for  1862. 

Male  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age ;  female  applicants,  sixteen.  There  must  be  an  explicit  declamtion  that 
the  applicant  intends  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The 
applicant  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  School  at  least  three  terms,  the 
first  two  of  which  shall  be  consecutive. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  themselves  at  the  school-room  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Defining,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arith- 
metic. There  will  be  an  examination  at  no  other  time  during  the  term,  except 
for  special  reasons. 

Each  applicant  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, from  some  responsible  person. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  them : — 

Geography,  Phjrsical  and  Political,  with  i5se  of  Globes  and  Outline  Maps ; 
Arithmetic;  Grammar,  and  Analysis;  Physiology;  History  of  United  States; 
General  History,  with  Ancient  Geography ;  Natural  History ;  Algebra,  Geome- 
try; Natural  Philosophy,  with  Experiments;  Chemistry,  with  Experiments; 
Astronomy ;  History  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  with  Analysis 
of  Milton  and  other  Poets ;  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Government ;  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  with  Mental  Philosophy; 
Rhetoria 

Reading,  Writing,  Elementary  Sounds,  Etymology,  Spelling,  Vocal  Music, 
Composition,  Recitations  of  Select  Pieces,  Extempore  Speaking,  Discussions, 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  extend  through  the  whole  course. 

Botany,  Drawing,  Latin,  and  French  are  optional. 

The  pupils  have  daily  teaching  exercises  in  connection  with  the  recitations, 
and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Lyceum  con- 
ducted by  the  students. 

Every  pupil  who  honorably  completes  the  Course  of  Study  is  entitled  to  the 
regular  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  which  docs  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any 
others,  although  they  may  have  been  ipembers  of  the  School. 

There  will  be  an  advanced  Class,  which  will  enable  the  Graduates  of  the 
School  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  course. 
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Fig.  1.— FiEiT  Floos. 


Fif.  Sl— Si€oai»  FtooB. 


HE  PKICSDPIT  UD  nniQD  OF  TUCIIIG 


J~ 


V.    TSX  PHILOfiOPHT  or  TIACHI5G. 

Ir  die  mind  is  led  to  set  in  aceorduiee  with  tbe  bw?  of  its  bmodk.  it 
win  acquire  the  in^Hisadoo  aad  the  alHlitT  to  ober  these  Uws^  That  sttM 
of  the  mxzMl  in  vhidi  it  has  the  indioatioa  and  the  abilitT  to  obej  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  EducatioD ;  and  the  mind  possessing  thk  stat«» 
is  said  to  be  edncated. 

This  definitkn  of  Edacation  makes  it  a  stale  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  bat  one  process  br  whidi  the  mind  can  be  changed 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  ovn 
actiTitT. 

Bj  mental  actiritr,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  tuni 
excites  activitj,  bat  it  is  actiTitj  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow^ 
ers  that  act. 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  actiritr, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  producing  the  state 
called  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  actiritj.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  8ome> 
times  to  signify  the  process  bj  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  maj  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itsel£ 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge. 

The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching. 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowloilgo  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 


Q36  '^^^  PniLOSOPHT  AND  METHOD  Of  TEACHING. 

If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pupil  to  attain, 
and  if  mental  activity  is  the  primary  cause  of  Education,  the  teacher 
must  provide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  mental  activity. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind 
acts. 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,  are  three ;  thinking,  feeling  and 
choosing. 

The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect :  the  mind  feeling  is  called  the 
Sensibilities ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  the  Will 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  activity 
of  the  will  is  the  result  of  feeling, — therefore,  the  teacher  turns  his  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptions,  for  general  notions,  for  judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  occasions  for 
these  different  acts  of  comparison,  subjects  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  course  of  study. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  courses :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  the  Elementary  course,  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  facts. 

This  knowledge  of  facts  is  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowledge. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objects  and  subjects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com- 
parisons ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  objects ;  for  comparing  ail  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  the  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

2.    MODE  OF  TEACmNG. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teachmg.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
and  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  for  partic- 
ular knowledge,  then  the  whole  made  up  of  these  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

Those  two  ways  of  teaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.  The  first 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method. 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  as  a  method  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

1st  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  parts  of  wholes,  not  as  parts, 
but  as  independent  individual  things,  that  are  not  seen  to  hold  any  rcla- 
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tioo  to  the  wholes  of  which  they  are  parts,  until  the  relation  has  been 
established  by  the  teacher. 

8d.  The  method  requires  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
student 

The  application  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

1st  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  arc  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

2d.  The  first  topics  assigned  should  be  those  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

8d.  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
for  particular  knowledge. 

5th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
but  the  mind  Ls  to  be  made  conscious  of  having  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
object  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths  he  would  hvre  them  know. 

All  lessons  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  activity. 

The  les8on  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  suflBcicnt  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  rcf. 
erencc  books.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupiL 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  obser>'ing  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  rc« 
citing,  with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  or 
reciting. 
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After  the  pupil  has  completed  his  recitation,  the  teach«r  and  pupils  may 
make  criticisms,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mistakes,  and  for  calling 
attention  to  new  truth. 

The  pupil  should  be  permitted,  and  even  required,  to  use  his  active 
powers  in  obtaining  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  passive  powers  in  receiv- 
ing it 

The  teacher  should  be  constantiy  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  and  of  the  relation  the  means  he  employs  holds 
to  that  end. 

Successful  teaching  implies  the  existence  of  a  course  of  study  that  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  deyeloped.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  applying  this  course,  and  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  his  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  external  means  necessary  for 
his  teaching,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  authority  oyer  him, 
and  then  he  can  so  apply  his  phUosophical  method  as  to  obtain  a  better 
and  higher  result  than  the  schools  have  yet  known. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL* 


AT  BEIDOIWATBE,  MAM. 


Thb  Normal  School  at  Bbidoewateb  went  ifito  operation  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1840,  with  28  pupils.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupils 
were  received  for  two  terms,  which  were  not  necessarily  successive. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  required  to  remain  three  successive 
terms  of  fourteen  weeks  each.  In  1855,  the  period  of  attendance  at 
all  the  State  Normal  Schools  was  fixed  at  one  year  and  a  half.  This 
school  receives  both  male  and  female  pupils. 

The  following  communication  from  Prof.  Marshall  Conant,  the 
present  Principal,  sets  forth  the  existing  regulations  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils,  course  of  study,  and  other  particulars. 

Males  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  females  at  least  sixteen. 

Each  candidate  for  membership  is  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
CHARACTER,  from  some  responsible  person ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  common  branches,  viz.,  —  Reading,  Spelling,  Defining,  Arithmetic,  Writing, 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

There  is  also  required  of  the  candidate  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  institution  three 
consecutive  terms,  and  faithfully  to  observe  all  its  rules  and  regulations.  If,  however, 
the  candidate  is  found  to  be  qtialified  to  enter  advanced  classes,  his  connection  with 
the  institution  may  be  for  a  less  time  ;  but  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  :  one  beginning  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  March,  and  continuing  19  weeks  ;  the  other  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  continuing  21  weeks.     Annual  session  of  the  school,  40  weeks. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  term. 

All  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  present  themselves  at  the  school  room 
at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  Jirst  day  of  the  term  ;  for  only  in  very  special  cases  is  any 
one  entitled  to  an  examination  for  admission  after  that  day. 

Tuition  is  gratuitous  to  those  who  design  to  become  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  State.  To  those  from  other  States,  who  do  not  become  Teachers  in  tAw,  a  fee 
of  $10  per  term  is  charged  for  tuition ;  and  the  same  also  to  those  who  en\er  the  insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  in  Private  Schools.  A  like 
amount  for  tuition  is  expected  to  be  paid  by  those  who  fail  to  fulfill  an  expressed  de- 
sign to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  State  appropriates  $1000  a  year  for  each  of  the  Normal  Schools,  to  aid  those 
of  its  own  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  expense  of  attending  one  of  those 
institutions  without  assistance.  This  aid  is  not  granted  during  the  first  thirteen  weeks 
of  the  course.  Afterward,  applicants  for  aid  may  expect  to  receive  it  as  follows: 
those  who  reside  not  over  twenty  miles  from  the  school,  50  cts.  per  week ;  those  resid- 
ing between  20  and  30  miles,  $1 ;  and  those  over  30  miles,  $1,50  per  week.  If,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  applicants  in  any  term  should  be  greater  than  to  allow  of  thes« 
rates  of  distribution  from  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  term,  that  amount  will  b* 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  these  rates.  * 

Board  is  usually  $2,50  per  week;  exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights.  And  $1,90  ia 
ruquired  of  every  student,  at  the  middle  of  each  term,  to  meet  incidental  expenaea. 

It  is  also  expected  that  every  student  will  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of  Lippinooftt't 
Gasetteer,  ami  with  one  or  two  other  smaller  works ;  the  whole  expense  of  which  maf 
•mount  to  $7,00.    All  other  text-books  are  furnished  to  the  students  free  of  chargf. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  school,  during 
the  require<l  time  of  connection  with  it,  viz.,  one  jesr  iind  h  half. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  clashes ;  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior. 

The  studies  for  the  First  Term,  or  Junior  Class,  stand  upon  the  left  of  the  table, 
next  to  the  column  of  Hours,  &c.;  those  for  the  Second  Term,  or  Middle  Class,  occu> 
py  the  ne^t  column  to  the  right ;  those  for  the  Third  Term,  or  Senior  Class,  are  placed 
upoik  the  extreme  right. . 

The  table  shoi^s  at  a  glance  what  are  the  particular  studies  for  any  part  of  the 
eourse,  together  with  the  days  and  hours  of  recitation. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  such  that,  besides  pursuing  this  course  of  stud- 
ies, the  pupils  are  employed  at  times  in  giving  instruction.  This  affords  the  pnn> 
cipal  and  his  assistants  the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  pupils  more  efficient  nid  in 
t&e  application  of  principles,  and  the  illustration  of  methods. 

A  couree  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  is  annually  given  in  the  school,  in  toe 
month  of  December,  by  Prof  Guyut  ;  also  a  course  on  Chemistry,  by  some  other 
professor. 

Tablk. — Plan  of  Study  and  lortruction  in  the  State  Nuroaal  School,  at  Bridfewater,  Ma«. 

MORNING. 

Hours.  MONDAY   AND   FRIDAY. 

9         to      91-4 Devotional  Exercise*. 

9 1-4  to      10-10  f  .     Arithmetic,      f  i     Arithmetic. 


101-4  to 
111-4  to 

9       to 

91-4  to 
10  3-4  to 


8  1-S  to 

6  3-4  to 

9-^  to 

10-45  to 

8  1-S  to 
83-4  to 


10-10 '' 

11 

IS 


e 

o 

'c 

3 


Arithmetic. 
1st  Latin. 
Algebra. 


1 


2d  Latin. 


t 

e 

Q 


Al^bra. 
TUESDAY   AND   TUURBOAY 
91-4 Devotional  Exeroii 


'  American  History. 
3d  Latin. 
Poiit  Clan  Book  or  Const.  V  S 


10  1 
12 


9 


Geometry. 
Arithmetic. 


I 

JB 


Nat  Philos. 
Arithmetic 


C 

c 


Trigonometry  and  Optica. 
Astronomy. 


WEDNESDAY. 

8  3-4 Devotional  Exercii 

g  1-8  Physiology.  Logic. 

10-35 Compositions 

12 Music. 

SATURDAY. 


83-4 
91<2r 


Devotional  Exeroiaea. 


9-35  to      10-35 


10-45  to 
U-45  to 


11-40 


i 

B 
9 


Physiology. 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 


• 

! 

Logic 

e 

c 

Algebra.          < 

.2 

e 

•o 

oB 

is 

Grammar. 

k 

Rhetoric 

Geology  and  Natural  Hacott 

Grammar. 


S*       to       »-]0 


13       Moral  Philosophy  and  Duties. 

APTKRNOON. 
,    .    .     Writing  and  Spelling  every  P.  M. 

MONDAY   AND   THURSDAY.. 


»-10  to 
3-5  to 
4        to 

9-10  to 
*a-5     to 


3 

33-4 

43-4 

3 

3  3-4 


e 

,2 
'c 

9 


e 

.2 

'b 

9 


Reading. 
Grammar. 


Geography. 


t 

• 


Reading. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 


e 

o 


TUESDAY   AND   FRIDAY. 


Reading. 
Ment.  Arith. 
Geography. 


Reading. 
Eng.  Lao. 


e 

.2 

'c 


Book  Keeping. 

Grammar. 

Geography  or  lodnat  Drawiat. 

Reading. 

Theory  of  Teach,  k.  Sch  Lava 

Chirveyinf  iul    ad.  Drawinf  . 


4        to       4  3-4  t^     Geography.     tS     Geography. 
4  3-4  to       5  General  Exereisss  every  P.  M. 

There  have  been  1035  pupils,  rit.,  424  males  and  Cll  femaJba,  connected  with  the 

school  since  its  opening ;  of  which  number,  706  haYe  completed  the  course  of  stody. 

^  _ 

•Thsae  are  the  boon  lor  the  Siubomt  Tsnn,  those  lor  the  Wialsr  Tsisb  are  a  halfhow  eailMr 
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STATB  K0ftM4T.  SCHOOL  AT  BBIDOEWATKB. 


In  1B61  tho  Legislature  appropriated  the  earn  oT  $1,SOO  to  tlie  Enkritement 
and  rp])iiirg  ortlio  building.  By  Uiis  meana  tlio  building  originallj'  63  fwl  long 
bj  41  tixt  wide,  and  two  Btoriea  liigli,  was  enlarged  by  Uie  addition  of  two 
wings,  eacli  38  fctt  long  and  24  Teel  wide,  projecting  from  llio  center  of  tlie 
miiin  cdiflte,  Bud  of  tlio  aamo  height.  Upon  the  lower  floor  are  four  dinvenient 
recitation  rooms,  two  rooma,  one  for  phllosopliical  and  tlie  other  for  olicmlcal 
ap|iarntuB,  one  room  Ibr  mlnemlogical  and  geological  specimeus,  and  two  ante- 
rooms for  tho  pupila.  In  tlie  eeconil  stuiy,  tLe  wUolo  of  tile  original  alructure 
is  devoted  to  a  common  aoliool-room,  wliich  ia  62  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide, 
with  a  Inrge  recitation  room  opening  from  it  into  one  of  Ilie  wiuga,  and  a  larg« 
llbrsTj  and  reading  room  into  the  other  wing. 

Sj  a  subsequent  appropliation  new  furniture  has  been  supplied,  the  wanning 
and  ventilation  of  the  cntjre  building  improved,  and  the  grounds  graded  and 
■ecurelj  inclosed. 

The  Viiutors  of  lliii  acliooi  in  their  report  for  1B6G  report  the  following  sUtiA- 


Number  admitted  since  September  9,  IBIO,  to  Beptorober,  IBGB,...  .1,499 

of  graduates  to  September,  1665, 9fi6 

"       in  attendance  in  1864-65, 12J 

"       graduated  in  I8C5, 21 

The  course  of  stud  j  now  embnices  four  terms  or  two  years.  Tlie  Principal 
expresses  a  desire  fur  additional  assistance  "  Ibnt  the  quality  of  our  teaching 
may  be  improved  by  reducing  tlio  amount,  for  which  the  teacher  could  make 
more  thorough  preparation." 


REMARKS 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  8CHOOL-HODiS% 

AT  BRIDGEWATER. 

August  19, 1846. 


The  completion  of  a  new  edifice  to  accommodate  the  Stat«  Normal 
^hool  at  Bridgewater  was  signalized  by  appropriate  exercises,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1846.  AddrQaeea  were  made  during  the  day  by  Hb  Excellency, 
Governor  Briggs,  Hon.  WOliam  6.  Bates,  of  Westfield,  Amasa  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Brookfield,  at  the  church,  and  in  the  new  school-room.  After  these 
addresses  the  company  partook  of  a  collation  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  which 
occasion  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  given 
by  the  president  of  the  day,  and  received  by  the  company  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  To  this  sentiment  Mr.  Mann  responded  as  follows,  as  reported 
in  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

Mr.  President :  Among  all  the  lights  and  shadows  that  hare  ever  crossed  my 
path,  this  day's  radiance  is  the  bnghtett  Two  years  ago^  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  compromise  for  ten  years'  work,  as  hard  as  any  I  had  ever  performed, 
to  have  been  insured  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  anould  see  what  our  eves 
this  day  behold.  We  now  witness  the  completion«of  a  new  and  beautiful  for- 
mal School-house  for  the  State  Normal  S<mool  at  Bridgewater.  One  fortnight 
from  to-morrow,  another  house,  as  beautiful  as  this,  is  to  tie  dedicated  at  West- 
field,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  that  place.  West  Newton  was  already 
provided  for  by  private  munificence.  Each  Normal  School  then  will  occupy  a 
nou8e,  neat,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  its  wants;  and  the  PrincipaJs  of 
the  schools  will  bo  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  keeping  a  Normal  Scliool  in 
an  a6-Normal  house. 

I  shall  not  even  advert  to  the  painful  causes  which  have  hastened  this  most 
desirable  consummation, — since  what  was  meant  for  evil  has  resulted  in  so  much 
ffoo<L  Let  me,  however,  say  to  you,  as  the  moral  of  this  result,  that  it  strengthens 
m  my  own  mind  what  I  have  always  felt ;  and  I  hope  it  wUl  strengthen,  ur  cre- 
ate, m  all  yoitr  minds,  a  repugnance  to  that  sickly  and  cowardly  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  which  made  him  long 

**  For  a  lodge  tn  saime  rsst  wtldeniesB, 
^me  boundlen  ountiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumor  of  opprewloo  and  deceit, 
or  uosucceasfUl  or  miooeflsfViI  wan. 
Might  never  readi  him  more.** 

There  is  oppression  in  the  worid  which  almost  crushes  the  life  out  of  humanity. 
There  is  deceit,  which  not  only  ensnares  the  unwary,  but  almost  abolishes  the 
security,  and  confidence,  and  delight,  which  rational  and  social  beings  ought  to 
enjoy  in  their  interoourso  with  each  other.  There  are  wars,  and  the  qucstioo 
wnether  they  are  right  or  wrong  tortures  the  good  man  a  thousand  times  mora 
than  any  successes  or  defeats  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  feeling  which  spring 
up  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  hope  springs  up  spontaneously  m 
your  minds,  my  friends,  in  view  of  the  errors,  and  calamities,  and  iniquities  of 
the  race^  is,  not  to  flee  from  the  world,  but  to  remain  in  it ;  not  to  hie  away  to 
forest  sohtudes  or  hermit  cells,  but  to  confront  sclfij»hness,  and  wickedness,  and 
ignorance,  at  whatever  personal  peril,  and  to  subdue  and  extirpate  them,  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt  Had  it  not  been  for  a  feeling  like  this  among  your  friends,  and 
the  friends  of  the  sacred  cause  of  education  in  which  you  have  enlisted,  you  wall 
know  that  the  Nonnal  S^mx>1s  of  Massachusetts  would  have  been  put  down,  auil 
that  this  day  never  would  have  shone  to  gladden  our  hearts  and  to  reward 
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toOs  and  Bacrifices.  Let  no  man  who  knows  not  what  has  been  suffered,  wfait 
has  been  borne  and  forborne,  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  event,  accuse  me  of  an 
extravagance  of  joy. 

Mr.  I^esident,  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation,— which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  process  of  civilization, — on  this  western 
continent  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  completion  of  the  first  Normal 
School-house  ever  erected  in  Massachusetts, — in  the  Union, — ^in  this  hemisphere. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  events  which  may  happen  once,  but  are  incapaole  of 
being  repeated. 

I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of 
tiie  race.  I  believe  that,  without  them.  Free  Schools  themselves  would  be 
shorn  of  their  strength  and  their  healing  power,  and  would  at  length  become 
mere  charity  schools,  and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.  Neither  the  art  of 
printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor  free  suffrage,  can  long  exist, 
to  any  beneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  without  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers ;  for,  if  the  character  and  quaUfications  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate, 
the  Free  Schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools  will  pro- 
duce pauper  souls,  and  the  free  press  will  become  a  fiuse  and  licentious  pressi 
and  ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  through  the  medium  and 
guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and  flagitious  men  will  ^r- 
ern  the  land ;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all-gloriona 
Christianity  itself  must  await  the  time  when  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among 
men  through  the  instrumentality  of  good  schools.  Coiled  up  in  this  institution, 
as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  the  spheres. 

But  this  occasion  brings  to  mind  the  past  history  «f  these  schools,  not  less  than 
it  awakens  our  hopes  and  convinces  our  judgment  respecting  their  future  success. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand,  a  paper,  which  contains  the  origin,  the  source,  the 
punetum  $alien»,  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts.  [Here  Mr.  Mann  read 
a  note  from  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  dated  March  10th,  1888,  authorizing  him, 
Mr.  Mann,  to  say  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
be  g^ven  by  an  individual  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Common  Schoolii, 
provided  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum.  The  reading  was  received 
with  great  applause.! 

It  will  be  observed,  resumed  Mr.  Mann,  that  this  note  refers  to  a  conversation 
held  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  date.  The  time,  the  spot,  the  words  of  that 
conversation  can  never  be  erased  from  my  souL  This  day,  triumphant  over  the 
past,  auspicious  for  the  future,  then  rose  to  my  sight  By  the  auroral  light  of 
nope,  I  saw  company  after  company  ffo  forth  from  Uie  bosom  of  th«sse  institutions, 
like  angel  ministers,  to  spread  abroad,  over  waste  spiritual  realms,  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  delists  of  virtue.  Thank  Qod,  the  enemies  who  have  since 
risen  up  to  oppose  and  malign  us,  did  not  cast  their  hideous  shadows  across  that 
beautiful  scene. 

The  proposition  made  to  the  Lecfislaturo  was  accepted,  almost  '^  ithout  oppo- 
sition, in  both  branches;  and  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1889,  the  first  Normal 
School,  consisting  of  only  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  liexington,  under  the  care 
of  a  gentleman  who  now  sits  before  me, — ^Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,  of  Nantucket, — ^then 
of  island,  but  now  of  continental  fame. 

[This  called  forth  great  cheering,  and  Mr.  Mann  said  he  ihould  ait  down  to  glre  Mr.  <*ierce  an 
rmportuniiy  to  mpcmd.  Mr.  Pierce  arose  under  great  embarrasament ;  starting  at  the  sound  o# 
hia  name,  and  half  doubting  whether  the  eloaoent  Secretary  had  not  intended  to  name  aome 
other  person.  He  aoon  recorered,  however,  and  in  a  vety  happy  manner  extricated  himaelf  flxxn 
the  **  nx**  in  which  the  t?ecretaiv  had  placed  him.  He  spoke  of  hia  children,  the  pupils  of  the 
first  Normal  i^chool,  and  of  the  honorable  competition  which  ought  to  exiat  between  the  several 
schools ;  and  to  the  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  of  all  who  heard  him,  he  spoke  of  being  admoo* 
ished  by  Inflrmilies  which  he  oould  not  mistake,  that  it  was  time  fbr  him  to  retire  from  the  pro- 
fession. The  audience  Ml  as  if,  fur  once  in  his  life,  this  excellent  teacher  had  threatened  to  do 
wrong.    He  then  toki  an  arousing  anecdote  of  a  profeasor  who  retained  hia  oflloe  too  long,  and 

was  toasted  by  the  students  In  the  words  of  Dr.  watts,— "*  The  Rev.  Dr. ,  Hash,  my  babe, 

lie  atill  and  slumber.**    And  then  he  sat  down  amidst  the  sincere  phrodits  of  the  company,  who 
seemed  to  think  he  was  not  **8o  plaguy  oU**  aa  he  wished  to  appear.] 

I  say,  said  Mr.  Mann,  on  resuming,  that,  though  the  average  number  of  Ifir. 
Pierce's  sdiool  is  now  from  sixty  to  eighty ;  and  though  this  sdiool,  at  the  pree 
eni  term,  consists  of  one  hundred  pupils,  yet  the  first  term  of  the  first  school 
opened  with  three  pupiU  only.    The  truth  is,  though  it  may  eeem  a  parados  to 
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nay  80,  the  Norman  Schools  had  to  come  to  prepare  a  way  for  them^lyea,  and  to 
thow,  by  practical  deihonstration,  what  they  were  able  to  accomplidi.  Like 
Christianity  itself  had  they  waited  till  the  world  at  large  called  for  them,  or  was 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  never  have  come. 

In  September,  1839,  two  other  Normal  Schools  were  established :  one  at  Barre, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  since  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
den ;  and  the  other  at  this  place,  whose  only  removal  has  been  a  constant  mov- 
ing onward  and  upward,  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fuJjiess. 

In  tracing  down  the  history  of  those  schools  to  the  present  time,  I  prefer  to 
bring  into  view,  rather  the  agencies  that  have  helped,  than  the  obstacles  which 
have  opposed  them. 

I  Buy,  then,  tliat  I  believe  Massachusetts  to  have  been  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  Normal  Sdiools  could  have  been  established ;  or  where,  if  estab- 
lished, they  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  At  the  time  they  were 
established,  five  or  six  thousand  teachers  were  annually  engaged  in  our  Common 
Schools ;  and  probably  nearly  as  many  more  were  looking  forward  to  the  same 
occupation.  1  hese  incumbents  and  expectants,  together  with  their  families  and 
circles  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  would  probably  have  constituted  the 
greater  portion  of  active  influence  on  school  affau-s  in  the  State ;  and  had  they, 
as  a  body,  yielded  to  the  invidious  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  by  a  few 
agents  and  emissaries  of  evil,  they  might  have  extinguished  the  Normal  Schools, 
as  a  whirlwind  puts  out  a  taper.  I  honor  the  great  body  of  Common  School 
teachers  in  JVIa^sachusetts  for  the  magnanimity  they  have  displayed  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  many  oC  them  have  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  and,  what 
IS  nobler,  they  have  acted  as  tliey  have  said : — **  We  are  conscious  of  our  defi- 
ciencies ;  we  are  grateful  for  any  means  that  will  supply  them, — nay,  we  are 
ready  to  retire  from  our  places  when  better  teachers  can  bo  found  to  fill  them. 
We  derive,  it  is  true,  oiur  daily  bread  from  school-keeping,  but  it  is  better  that 
our  bodies  should  be  pinched  with  hunger  than  that  tne  souls  of  children  should 
starve  for  want  of  mental  noqrishment ;  and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  husks 
which  the  swine  do  eat,  if  we  could  prefer  our  own  emolument  or  comfort  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  We  give  you  our  hand 
and  our  heart  fur  tlie  glorious  work  of  improving  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
while  we  scorn  the  baseness  of  the  men  who  would  appeal  to  our  love  of  gain, 
or  of  ease,  to  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  duty."  This  statement  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts. 
To  be  sure,  there  always  have  been  some  who  have  opposed  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  who  will,  probably,  continue  to  oppose  them  as  long  as  they  live,  lest  they 
themselves  should  be  superseded  by  a  class  of  competent  teachers.  These  are 
they  who  would  arrest  education  where  it  is ;  because  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
it,  or  overtake  it  in  its  onward  progress.  But  the  wheels  of  education  are  rolling 
on,  and  they  who  will  not  go  with  them  must  go  under  them. 

The  Normail  Schools  were  supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  an  antagonistic  rela- 
tion to  academies  and  select  schools ;  and  some  teachera  of  academies  and  select 
schools  have  opposed  them.  They  declare  that  they  can  make  as  good  teachers 
as  Normal  Schools  can.  But,  sir,  academies  and  select  schools  haye  existed  in 
this  State,  in  great  numbers,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  generation  of 
school-teachers  does  not  last,  at  the  extent,  more  than  tliree  or  four  years ;  so 
that  a  dozen  generations  of  teachers  have  passed  through  our  Public  Schools 
witliin  the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  if  the  academies  and  high  schools  can  supply 
an  adeouate  number  of  school-teachers,  why  liave  they  not  done  it  f  We  have 
waited  lialf  a  century  for  them.  Let  them  not  complain  of  us,  because  we  are 
unwilling  to  wait  half  a  century  more.  Academies  are  good  in  their  place; 
colleges  are  good  in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  cause 
of  edfuc^ition.  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  vastly  higher  now  than  it  would 
have  been  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  oom- 

Eetent  teachers ;  and  if  they  perform  their  appropriate  duties  hereafter,  as  tKey 
Ave  done  heretofore,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I  cannot  forbear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  express  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  left  in  their  haDd% 
we  never  can  have  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  our  Common  SdiooL^ 
jri^out  a  perpetual,  fenteoost  of  miraculous  endowments. 
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But  if  any  teacher  of  an  academy  had  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  it  was  a  ^ntleman  now  before  me,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  Bridffe- 
watcr  Normal  Sdiool  came  into  his  town,  and  planted  itself  by  the  path  which 
led  to  his  door,  and  offered  to  teach  gratuitously  such  of  the  young  men  and 
women  attending  his  school,  as  had  proposed  to  become  teachers  of  Comnun 
Schools,  instead  of  opposing  it,  acted  with  a  high  and  magnanimous  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.  So  fur  from  opposing,  he  gaye  his  yoice,  hia 
yote,  and  his  purse,  for  the  establishment  of  the  scnuol,  whose  benefits,  you,  my 
young  friends,  hnyc  since  enjoyed.  (Great  applause.)  Don*t  applaud  yet,  said 
Mr.  Mann,  for  I  haye  better  things  to  tell  of  liim  than  this.  In  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  1840,  it  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  attack  waa 
made,  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  upon  the  Board  or  Education,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  all  the  improycments  which  had  then  been  commenced,  and 
which  haye  since  produced  such  beneficent  and  abundant  fruits.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  things 
m  1887.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  tlirow  back  with 
indignity,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  money  he  had  giyon  for  their  support. 

Tliat  attack  combined  all  the  elements  of  opposition  which  selfishness  and 
intolerance  had  created, — whether  latent  or  patent.  It  ayailed  itself  of  the 
argument  of  expense.  It  appealed  inyidiously  to  the  pride  of  teachers.  It 
menaced  Prussian  despotism  as  the  natural  consec^uence  of  imitating  IVussia  in 
preparing  teachers  for  scliooLs.  It  fomented  political  partisanship.  It  invoked 
relij^ious  bigotry.  It  united  them  all  into  imo  plialanx,  animated  by  various 
motives,  but  intent  upon  a  single  object.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  of 
New  Ik*dford,  made  a  minority  report,  and  during  the  debate  wliich  followed, 
he  defended  the  Board  of  Education  so  ably,  and  vindicated  the  necessity  of 
Normal  Schools  and  other  improvements  so  convincingly,  that  their  adversaries 
were  foiled,  and  these  institutions  were  saved.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  the  Hon.  Johx  A.  Shaw,  now  Superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Orleans. 

[Prolonged  cheers;— aud  the  pause  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  aflbrded  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
in  nis  modeftt  and  unpretendinv  manner,  to  disclaim  the  active  aixl  eflBcieiit  aia;ncy  which  he  had 
bad  in  reM-uinff  the  Nurmul  Schoola  from  destruction  before  they  had  hud  an  or>i>ortunity  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  public  by  their  works; — but  all  this  only  incTDased  the  unimaiion  of 
the  comprmy^  who  appeared  never  before  to  have  had  a  chance  to  pay  off  any  portion  of  their 
debt  of  gratitude.  After  silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Hhaw  siiid  that  every  pnssinf^  yi>ar  enforced 
upon  him  the  lesson  of  the  importance  and  value  of  experience  In  school-keepiuic.  Lontr  u  he 
bad  tauKhU  he  felt  himself  Improved  by  the  teachings  of  observation  and  prurtice;  and  he  must 
therefore  express  his  Joy  and  gratitude  at  the  establishment  and  the  prosperity  of  the  school  at 
that  place,  whatever  might  be  the  personal  oonaequenoes  to  himself.] 

Nor,  continued  Mr.  Mann,  is  this  the  only  instance  of  noble  and  generous  con- 
duct which  we  are  bound  this  day  to  acknowledge.  I  see  befi)re  me  a  gentle- 
man who,  though  occupying  a  station  in  the  educational  world  far  above  any  of 
the  calamities  or  the  vicissitudes  that  can  befall  the  Common  Schools, — though, 
pecuniarily  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  him  whether  the 
Common  Schools  flourish  or  decline, — ^yet,  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  in 
the  crisis  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  came  to  our  rescue,  and  gave  all  his 
influence,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promotion  of  our  cause ;  and  whom 
those  who  may  resort  hither,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  this  building  shall 
stand,  will  have  occasion  to  remember,  not  only  with  warm  emotions  of  the 
heart,  but,  during  the  wintry  season  of  the  year,  with  warm  sensations  of  the 
body  also.*    I  refer  to  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emkrson. 

[Mr.  Emerson  was  now  warmly  cheered,  antn  he  rose,  and  in  a  heartfelt  address  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, expressed  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  in  the  cause  of  education,  which  he  begged  the 
young  teachers  not  to  consider  as  limited  to  this  imperfect  stage  of  our  being.] 

These,  said  Mr.  Mann,  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  early  history.  The  lata 
events  which  have  resulted  in  the  generous  donations  of  individuals,  and  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Legi:*lature,  for  the  erection  of  this,  and  another  edifice  at  West- 
field,  as  a  residence  and  a  home  for  the  Normal  Schools, — these  events,  I  shall 

*  Mr.  Emerson  has  Aumiahed,  at  his  own  expense,  the  fUmace  by  which  the  new  schooMioaae 
ii  to  be  warmed. 
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eoosult  my  own  feelings,  and  perbaps  I  may  add,  the  dignity  and  foiiiearaiice 
which  belong  to  a  day  of  triumph,  in  passing  by  withoot  remark. 

[This  part  of  the  hiitonr,  howerer,  wm  not  aUowed  to  bo  kMt  Aa  aooD  m  the  Secretary  bad 
taken  his  seat,  the  Rer.  Blr.  Wateraton,  who  had  been  Inrtnimental  In  getting  up  the  aobaciiP' 
lion  to  erect  the  two  tchool-bouKS,  arpee,  and  eloqoently  completed  the  hialary.  He  elated,  u 
brief,  that  the  idea  of  providii^  suitable  buildinga  for  the  Normal  Scboola  oilgloaled  with  aome 
thirty  or  forty  friends  of  pmHilar  education,  who,  Without  disUnclioo  of  sect  or  party,  had  ivet,  in 
Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1844-5^  to  exprew  their  sympathy  with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  Tezationa  taor 
flict  which  lie  had  so  successAilly  miuntained ;  and  who  desired,  in  some  soitable  way,  to  expreas 
their  approbation  of  bis  course  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  difBculi  work  of  reforming  our 
Common  8choolB.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  bestow  apon  Mr.  Mann  some 
token  evincive  of  the  personal  and  public  regard  of  its  members;  but,  at  a  saboequent  meeting. 
It  was  sugf^ested  that  it  would  be  for  more  gralefUl  and  acceptable  to  him  to  ftinush  some  sab» 
fltanlial  and  efficient  aid  in  carrying  Ibrward  the  great  work  in  which  h«  had  engaged,  and  in 
removing  those  obstacles  and  hinderances  both  to  his  own  success -and  to  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  which  nothing  but  an  expenditure  of  money  could  eflect.  No  irsy  aaemed  ao  wefl 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  placing  of  the  Normal  Schools  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  bairis.  by 
nimishhig  them  with  suitable  and  permanent  buildings:  and  the  persons  present  therefonon 
pledged  themselves  to  ftmiish  fSOOn,  and  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  Uko  sum  for  this  im- 
portaut  purpose.  The  grant  was  cheerfully  made  by  the  Legislature,  whose  good-win  hsa  since 
Deen  further  expressed  by  a  liberal  grant,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those  temporary  Normal 
Scfaoola,  called  mchenP  Instltotea.  Mr.  Mann,  who  bad  not  yet  taken  his  sent)  Uien  cootinoed 
asfoUows:] 

I  have,  my  yonng  friends,  former  and  present  pnpils  of  the  school,  bat  a  single 
word  more  to  say  to  you  on  this  occasioa  It  is  a  word  of  cantion  and  admoni- 
tion. You  have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  advantages  superior  to  most  of  those 
engaged  in  our  Common  Schools.  Never  pride  yourselves  upon  these  advan- 
tages. Think  of  them  often,  but  always  as  motives  to  greater  diligence  and 
exertion,  not  as  points  of  superiority.  As  you  go  forth,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  you  will  probably  be  subjected  to* a  rigid  ezaminatioiL 
Submit  to  it  without  complaint.  More  will  sometimes  be  demanded  of  you  than 
is  reasonable.  Bear  it  meekly,  and  exhaust  yomr  time  and  strength  in  perform- 
ing your  duties,  rather  than  in  vindicating  your  rights.  Be  silent,  even  when 
y^ou  are  misrepresented.  Turn  aside  when  opposed,  rather  than  confront  oppo- 
sition with  resistance.  Bear  and  forbear,  not  defending  yourselves,  so  mu<»  as 
tnititing  to  your  works  to  defend  you.  Yet,  in  counseling  you  thus,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  be  a  total  non-resistant, — a  perfectly  passive,  noQ-elastic  sand- 
bag, in  society ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  resist  until  the  blow  be  aimed,  not  so 
much  at  you,  as,  through  you^  at  the  sacred  cause  of  hiunan  improvement,  in 
which  you  are  engaged, — a  point  at  which  forbearance  would  be  afiied  to  crime. 

To  the  young  ladies  who  are  here — ^teachers  and  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  become  teachers, — I  would  say,  that,  if  there  be  any  human  beixtt 
whom  I  ever  envied,  it  is  they.  As  I  have  seen  them  go,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  with  inexhaustible  cheerfulness  and  gentleness,  to  their  ob- 
scure, unobserved,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unrequited  hibors,  I  have  thought 
that  I  would  rather  fill  their  place,  than  be  one  in  the  proudest  triumphal  pro- 
cession that  ever  received  the  acclamations  of  a  city,  though  I  myself  were  ibe 
crowned  victor  of  the  ceremonies.  May  heaven  forgive  mem  for  the  only  sin 
which,  as  I  hope,  they  ever  commit, — ^that  of  tempting  mo  to  break  the  com- 
mandment) by  coveting  the  Uissfnlneas  and  purity  of  their  quiet  snd  aednded 
virtues. 


STATE  irOBHAL  SCHOOL 

AT  SALEM,   MASS. 


HI8T0RT. 

On  account  of  an  earnest  demand  made  by  the  people  in  the  northeast* 
em  part  of  the  State  in  1858,  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  Normal  School,  to  be  located 
in  Essex  County.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000  was  promptly  made.  The  advantages  presented  by  the  city 
of  Salem  for  the  accommodation  of  a  State  School  were  so  manifest,  and 
the  liberality  which  the  city  extended  to  the  school  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  Board  of  Education  determined  to  locate  a  Normal  School  for 
female  teachers  at  Salem.  The  authorities  of  the  city  furnished  a  suitable 
lot  of  land,  and  erected  thereon  an  acceptable  and  properly  furnished 
building,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  beyond  the  6,000  appropriated  by 
the  State,  and  $2,000  contributed  to  the  enterprise  by  the  Elastem 
Railroad  Company.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Sept  14,  1854.  Goremor  Washburn  presided  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  formal  Address  was  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Greo.  L.  BoutwelL 

The  school  opened  under  favorable  auspices ;  sixty-two  young  ladies 
were  admitted  on  the  first  day,  and  thirteen  afterwards  joined  the  class. 

OBGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  must 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good  moral  character ;  must  declare 
their  full  intention  of  faithfully  observing  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
during  their  connection  with  it,  and  of  afterwards  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Geography,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Algebra  (through  Equa- 
tions of  the  First  Degree  with  one  unknown  quantity). 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  any  State  without  charge  for  tuition,  in  case 
they  declare  their  purpose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts. Young  ladies  who  intend  to  teach  in  private  schools,  or  in  other 
States,  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  school  on  paying  a  tuition  fee  of 
$30.00  a  year. 

To  all  pupils  who  propose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
tuition  is  free ;  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  school,  the  requisite  text- 
books are,  with  few  exceptions,  furnished  gratuitously.  To  defiray  inci- 
dental expenses,  $2.00  a  term  is  paid  by  ench  pupiL 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  find  even  the  moderate  expenses 
of  the  school  burdensome,  the  Commonwealth  makes  an  annual  appro- 
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priation  of  a  thousand  dollars.  One  half  of  this  amount  is  distributed  at 
the  close  of  each  term,  among  pupils  from  Massachusetts  who  may  merit 
and  need  the  aid,  in  sums  varying  according  to  the  distance  of  their  resi- 
dence from  Salem,  and  their  necessary  expenses  in  attending  the  school, 
but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  $1.50  per  week.  In  this  distribution,  the 
first  term  of  the  pupil's  connection  with  the  school  is  not  reckoned,  unless 
she  enters  prepared  to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  less 
than  tw^o  years. 

Aid  is  also  rendered,  in  case  of  special  merit  and  need,  from  the  income 
of  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  which  the  school  is  indebted  to  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  of  Brookline. 

School  Terms — Studies. 

The  regular  course  of  study,  from  the  organization  of  the  school  down 
to  1865,  occupied  three  terms  of  twenty  wrecks  each,  the  terms  at  first 
beginning  respectively,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  March  and  the  second 
Wednesday  of  September. 

Commencing  with  1865,  the  regular  course  of  study  has  occupied  two 
years,  or  four  terms,  each  of  twenty  weeks.  This  change  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  more  ample  time  for  thorough  instruction  and 
training  in  the  various  subjects  taught 

Advanced  Class. 
Ladies  who  have  successfully  completed  the  regular  course  of  study,  aw 
allowed  to  remain  in  school  and  pursue  a  higher  course.  Former  studies 
are  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent,  and  new  studies,  such  as  belong  to 
a  High  School  course,  are  introduced.  Three  terms  were  assigned  to  the 
course  until  1866,  when  it  was  reduced  to  two  terms. 

Course  of  Study. 

Some  studies  are  attendc'd  to  through  the  entire  course,  viz :  Reading, 
Spelling,  Etymologies,  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Drawing,  (including  pencil,  crayon,  and  black-board  drawing),  Vocal 
Music,  and  Physical  Culture. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  studies  pursued  during  the  successive 
terms,  are  as  follows : 

First  Term,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography  of 
the  Western  Continent,  History  of  the  United  States,  Writing,  (with 
especial  reference  to  the  way  of  teaching  it).  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry. 

Second  Term,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  English  Language,  (its 
History  and  Construction),  Geography  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and 
Botany. 

Third  Term,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  Philos- 
ophy, English  Literature,  General  History. 

Fourth  Term,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  ^Mental 
Philosophy,  Logic,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  School  Laws  of 
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tfassachusetts,  and  Principles  and  Methods  of  Tottcfaing,  and  of  School 
Management. 

Optional  Studies^ 
Sooc  after  the  commencement  of  each  term,  pupils  who  are  able  to  do 
more  than  the  work  assigned  in  the  regular  course,   arc  fonned  into  spe- 
cial classes,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  attention  being  clnofly 
given  to  the  modes  of  teaching  those  languages. 

Advanced  Course. 
Graduates  of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  remain  in  tlic  school 
one  additional  year.  During  this  time  they  attend  to  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, (inchiding  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry),  English  Literature, 
Latin  and  French,  and  pursue  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  especially  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Study  and  Training. 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  school  are  chiefly  two,  viz:  The  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  art  of  teaching. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Recitations 
alone,  however  excellent,  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  every  pupil  is  able 
to  teach  others  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.  In  every  study,  tho 
pupils  in  turn  occupy  temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  classmates, 
and  are  subjected  to  their  criticisms  as  well  as  those  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Teaching  exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  largo  and  important  part  of 
the  school  work.  During  the  Senior  term,  object  lessons  are  daily  given 
to  classes  of  children  from  an  adjacent  primary  school,  so  that  every  pupil 
obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable  experience  in  teaching  young 
children  to  observe,  think  and  give  expression  to  thought 

Nearly  all  the  studies  arc  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Tcxt-l)ooks 
are  used  chiefly  as  books  of  reference.  Topics  are  assigned  from  day  to 
day  by  the  teacher,  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  obtain  the  requisito 
knowledge  from  the  various  sources  at  command.  The  committing  of 
text-books  to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  tho  scholars  being 
trained  to  depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 
.  The  great  object  of  tho  school  is  to  make  tho  pupils  investigate,  think 
and  speak  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  independent,  Belf-reliaiit,  and 
ready  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Pupils  aro 
expected  to  govern  themselves;  to  do  without  compulsion  what  is  re- 
quired, and  to  refrain  vol  mtarily  from  all  improprieties.  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  tho  known  wishes  of  the  Principal 
and  his  Assistants,  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  emulation  in  order  to 
induce  the  scholars  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully.    The  ranking  of 
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scholars  according  to  their  comparative  success  in  studies,  is  not  here 
allowed.  Faithful  attention  to  duty  is  encouraged  for  its  own  sake,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain  marks  of  credit 

Promotions  and  Graduations. 

Promotions  firom  one  class  to  another  are  made  by  means  of  an  elabo- 
rate written  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term.  These  examinations 
cover  every  study  pursued  during  the  term,  and  the  result  in  each  study 
must  be  satisfactory,  to  entitle  the  pupil  to  advance  to  the  study  next  in 
order.  A  general  failure  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  compels  her  to  retake  the 
entire  work  of  the  term.  In  case  of  a  partial  failure,  reexaminations  are 
allowed. 

In  the  Senior  term,  a  special  examination  is  had  in  all  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  only  those  who  pass  it  successfully 
are  permitted  to  graduate. 

Number  of  Pupils.    Graduates. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  School  firom  its  establishment  in 
September,  1854,  to  July  1,  1867,  is  1041.    The  whole  number  of  gradu- 
ates to  the  same  date,  is  458.    The  number  present  during  the  term  ending 
at  the  latter  date,  was  149,  the  largest  number  present  during  any  term. 

PRINCIPALS 

On  the  opening  of  the  Normal  School  in  1854,  Richard  Edwards  was 
appointed  Principal  He  resigned  in  1854,  to  accept  an  appointment  to 
the  charge  of  the  City  Normal  School  of  St  Louis.  He  left  the  latter 
place  in  1862,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University. 
Alpheus  Crosby,  formerly  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  appointed 
Principal  in  1857,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  in  the  school  in  October 
of  that  year.  Prof  Crosby  resigned  in  1865,  and  Daniel  P.  Hagar, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Jamaica  Plains,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 

■T  Bx-oovimiom  obokcme  ■.  boutwell, 
AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SALEBf, 

August  I9ih,  1854. 


The  hoaae  jou  have  erected  is  not  bo  much  dedicated  to  the  School  as  to 
the  public ;  the  institution  here  set  up  is  not  so  much  fur  the  benefit  of  tl)^ 
young  men  and  women  who  may  become  pupils,  as  for  the  benetit  of  the  public 
which  they  represent.  The  appeal  is,  therefore,  to  the  public  to  furnish  such 
pupils,  in  number  and  character,  that  the  institution  may  soon  successfully  enter 
upon  the  work  for  which  it  is  properly  designed.  But  the  character  and  yalue 
of  this  school  depend  on  the  quality  of  its  teachers  more  than  on  all  things  else. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  branches  taught,  but  in 
tlie  art  of  teaching  them.  The  teacher  ought  to  have  attained  much  that  the 
pupil  is  yet  to  learn ;  if  he  has  not,  he  can  not  utter  words  of  encouragement^ 
nor  estimate  the  chances  of  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  text-book;  the  pupil  should  know  that  at  least;  the  teacher 
should  know  a  great  deal  more.  A  person  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  of 
teacher  when  he  has  mastered  the  contents  of  a  book ;  and  has,  in  fiict,  no  right 
to  instruct  others  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject."  Here  then  seems  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  We  in  Maine  have  at  length  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  which  may  be  made  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  scliools  of  the 
8tate,  and,  through  them,  to  the  cause  of  general  good  leurniug.  This  is  to  be 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  institution — the  Normal  School.  Very 
largely  is  this  trust  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  educational  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  among  us.  Future  generations  will  hold  us  responsible  for  a  right  dia* 
charge  of  our  duties.    Let  us  not  prove  recreant  to  our  sacred  trust 

Wiicn  that  great  educator,  who  has  lefl  a  bright  and  ineffaceable  record  upon 
the  annals  of  the  present  age,  heard  of  his  election  as  master  of  the  School  at 
Rugby,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  whose  recommendation,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Arnold  would  revolutionize  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  £urope — had  done  most  towards  securing  his  appointment,  in  the 
following  touching  words: 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  unexpected  this  result  [my  election]  has  been  to 
me,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  and  overwhelming  responsi- 
bility is  imposed  upon  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends, 
together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for 
such  a  business."  The  position  of  a  Normal  School  teacher  is  one  of  "  solemn 
and  overwhelming  responsibility,"  and  the  person  occupying  it  needs  a  wisdom 
that  comes  through  communion  with  the  Divine  One.  This  institution,  like  the 
noble,  the  lamented  Arnold,  is  nothing  less  than  revolutionary  in  its  relationship 
to  the  Common  Schools.  It  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  mission,  or  it  will  regen- 
erate.    It  will  give  life,  or  it  itself  will  die. 

It  remains  to  be  said — if  indeed  that  be  necessary — that  I  believe  with  De 
Gasparin  and  De  Tocqueville,  that  in  the  universality  of  common  instruction  is 
tlie  true  superiority  of  Americans :  that  I  believe,  with  the  leading  patriots  of 
my  country,  that  republican  institutions  can  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
except  they  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving  people ; 
tliat  to  retain  the  true  superiority  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  possessed,  we  must  retain  and  improve  its  cause — the  public  school  S3r8- 
tem ;  that  I  believe,  witli  the  lamented  Mann  and  Page,  the  living  Barnard,  the 
patriotic  and  eloquent  Everett,  and  a  host  of  other  eminent  educators,  that  the 
Normal  School  is  a  necessity — a  aiw  qua  fion— for  the  perfection  of  a  system  of 
instruction  for  the  people ;  and  lastly,  and  consequently,  that  I  would  give  to 
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the  Normal  School  its  right  to  rank  among  the  institutions  which,  as  an  harmo- 
nious whole,  work  for  the  preservation  of  American  Freedom. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  my  friends,  that  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  respect  to  the 
position  which  the  Normal  and  the  public  tehool  hold  among  the  institutions  of 
our  nation,  and  the  consequent  glory  of  the  profession  of  the  popular  educator. 
Here  is  a  cause  in  which,  surrounded  by  the  safeguards  of  the  Christian  religion, 
one  need  not  fear  to  be  entliusiastic 

THE  OFFICE  OF  TUE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Before  the  public  school  teachers  of  this  nation,  there  is  op)cning  a  future, 
which,  like  every  other  prospective  view  in  the  time  in  which  we  live,  is  at  once 
solemn  and  cheering.  It  is  cheering  to  believe  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when  education  for  jthe  people  shall  be  as  much  prized  in  tlie  South  as  in  tlie 
North  ;  that  from  the  "one  true  seed  of  freedom  "  which  the  Pilgrims  of  1620 
were  commissioned  of  the  Almighty  to  plant  upon  these  then  benighted  shores, 
has  grown  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nation.  But 
it  is  Folemn — 0,  is  it  not  intensely  solemn ! — to  reflect  that  U[)on  our  shoulders 
is  to  be  thrown  po  great  responsibility ;  that  not  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
but  more  certainly  upon  the  field  of  moral  thought,  are  to  be  laid  the  firm 
foundations  of  a  regenerated  republican  liberty  1  American  citizenship  is,  and 
is  to  be  a  grander,  loftier  thing  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Our 
baptism  of  blood  is  to  do  its  work  of  purTfication ;  and,  thus,  looking  with  the 
vision  of  a  poet  of  the  motherland,  we  discerned  through  the  gloomy  days  of 
battle,  through  the  tierce  conflict  of  our  nation's  heroic  period,  the  dawn-break- 
ing of  a  more  comprehensive,  more  brilliant  social  illumination.  We  said  with 
Tennyson : 

"  Tho*  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crushe<l  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims^ 
Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  bo  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap. 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names. 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun. 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire." 

"  Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  a  wind, 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause ;  we  are  noble  still, 
And  all  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind; 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill." 

The  end  of  our  conflict  was  not,  when,  with  ringing  of  bells,  with  roar  of 
deep-mouthed  cannon,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  with  notes  of  praise,  and 
with  voice  of  silver-toned  oratory,  we  celebrated  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
union.  For  then  came  the  necessity  for  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
in  State  legislatures  and  a  national  Congress.  And  again,  the  end  is  not  when 
the  counsels  of  the  statesman,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  sliall 
have  settled  the  most  complicated  problems  growing  out  of  the  present  disjointed 
condition  of  our  affairs.  After  all  that,  in  the  dim  distant  future,  when  you  and 
I  shall  have  acted  well  or  ill  our  part  upon  the  stage  of  life  and  shall  sleep  with 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  generations  that  will  come  will  find  a  work  high 
and  glorious,  made  doubly  sacred  by  the  blood  and  prayers  and  tears  of  Uieir 
predecessors. 

The  American  citissen  is  to  act  a  part  in  all  this,  and  the  American  citizen  is 
to  be  taught  in  youth  in  the  public  school.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  position 
of  a  common  school  teacher  is  one  of  small  account — will  any  gainsay  his  claim 
to  a  preparation  for  his  professional  duties  at  the  expense  of  that  people  to 
whom  his  service  is  so  important?  True  it  is,  as  some  one  has  said,  "Let  a 
people  treat  with  scorn  the  defenders  of  its  liberties,  and  invest  them  with  the 
symbols  of  degradation,  and  it  will  soon  have  none  to  defend  them."  There  is 
no  more  sure  defense  to  republican  liberty  than  the  public  school ;  there  is  no 
truer  personal  defender  of  American  institutions  than  the  schoolmaster.  Treat 
him  with  scorn,  invest  him  with  the  symbols  of  degradation  if  you  dare.  God 
may  give  him  grace  still  to  labor  on,  but  it  will  be  with  a  saddened  heart — a 
life  without  an  earthly  ambition. 
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The  Normal  School  for  Ihe  state  of  New  York,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Lc^isluture  in  1S44,  ■'  for  the  instruction  an<l  practice  of  Teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing." It  was  first  established  for  five  years,  as  an  experiment,  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  18th  of  December,  lS-i4,  in  a  building  provided  gra- 
tuitously by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
In  1848,  an  act  wus  passed  by  the  Legislature  ''  ibr  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Normal  School,"  appropriating  315.000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suiliible  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  appro 
priation  of  SIO.CNX)  was  made  for  its  completion.  A  large  and  commodious 
edifice,  (See  Fig.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,)  containing  a  dwelling- house  for  tlie  Prin- 
cipal, hi<s  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
•treets,  adjoining  the  Stale  Geological  and  Agricultural  Rooms.  To 
tliis  building  the  school  was  removed  on  the  3Iat  of  July,  1849,  At  the 
expiration  of  the  terra  of  five  years  for  which  this  instilulion  was  originally 
established,  and  in  connection  with  the  closing  exerciscB  of  the  Summer 
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Session  ending  September  27, 1849,  Samuel  S.  Randall,  Esq^  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  pronounced  an  address  in  which  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Normal  School  is  thus  graphically  set  forth : 

For  several  years  prior  to  1844,  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Common 
School  education  in  this  state  had  been  strongly  directed  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  the  preparation  ot  duly  qualified  teachers  for 
our  elementary  institutions  of  learning.  Liberal  endowments  had,  from 
time  to  time,  during  a  long  series  of  year8,been  bestowed  upon  the  acade- 
mies in  different  sections  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object ;  but  the  practical  inability  oi  these  institutions  to  supply  the  de- 
mand thus  made  upon  them  with  all  the  resources  at  tlieir  command,  soon 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
for  this  special  and  exclusive  pur})ose  in  various  portions  of  Europe,  where 
popular  education  was  most  nourishing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, long  and  honorably  distinguished  for  her  superior  public  and 
private  schools,  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  these  institutions  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  qualifications  and  character  of  teachers,  had  begun  to 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

On  a  winter's  aflerncK)n,  early  in  the  year  1844,  in  a  retired  apartment 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  mi^ht  have  been  seen,  in  earnest 
and  prolonged  consultation,  several  emment  individuals  whose  names  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  now  universally  acknowledged. 
The  elder  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable  aj^arance — of 
commanding  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  side  sat  one  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  whose  mental  faculties  had  long  been  disci- 
plined in  the  school  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of  whose 
countenance  appeared  that  resolute  determination  and  moral  power,  which 
seldom  fails  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men.  The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  of  slight  frame  and  pale^ 
thoughtful  visaffe ;  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  form  premature  de-, 
bility  had  palp«ibly  set  its  seal ;  yet  whose  opinions  seemed  to  be  listeoei 
to  by  his  associates  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard.  The  remain- 
ing figure  was  that  of  a  well-known  scholar  and  divine,  whose  potent  and 
beneficial  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  of  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  whose  energy,  activity  and  zeal  had  already  ac- 
complished many  salutary  and  much  needed  reforms  in  our  system  of 
public  instruction. 

The  subject  of  their  consultation  was  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  of  this  state  an  efficient 
instrumentality  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  utility  of  such  a 
measure,  and  its  importance  to  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of 
education,  admitted,  in  the  minds  of  these  distinguished  men.  of  no  doubt 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared 
for  its  reception  and  adoption :  whether  an  innovation  so  great  and  striking, 
and  involving  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuously  and  successfully  resisted: 
and  whether  a  premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  then  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  might  not  be  attended  with 
a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  education. 
These  considerations  after  being  duly  weighed,  were  unanimously  set 
aside  by  the  intrepid  spirits  then  in  council ;  and  it  was  determined  that, 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
Common  School  Department,  immediate  measures  should  be  forthwith 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.  The  men 
who  thus  gave  the  first  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enterprise,  whose 
gratifying  results  are  now  before  us,  were  Samuel  Young,  Calyin  T« 
RuLBURD,  Francis  Dwight,  and  Alonzo  Potter. 
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Mr.  Hulbucd,  the  able  and  enlightened  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Assembly,  visited  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  aAer  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  merits  and  practical  operations,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  House,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  principle 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  sus- 
tained in  all  its  stages  by  his  powerful  influence  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  state,  became  a  law,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  annu- 
ally for  five  successive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Nonnal  School  in  this  city.  The  general  control  of  the 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  by  whom  an 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  be  appointed,  upon  whom 
the  direct  management,  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  should  devolve. 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents^  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  SAMt}£L  Youno,  then  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawlev,  and  Francis  Dwight,  Esq.  This 
committee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties; procured  on  very  liberal  and  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  five  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pupils,  dec,  and  procured  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  and  distin^ish- 
ed  Principal,  tlien  of  Newburj'port,  Massachusetts,  together  with  his  col- 
league, Pror.  Perkins,  of  Utica,  the  present  Principal,  as  teachers.  On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  address 
from  Col.  YouNO,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  representing 
fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Page,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  high 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  term  on  the  Uth 
of  March,  1845,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 
prising about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex,  and  representing  forty  of  the 
Dfty-nine  counties  of  the  state.  During  this  term  the  musical  department 
of  the  echool  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilsley,  of  this  city, 
and  instruction  in  drawing  was  imparted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Howard,  of 
Rensselaer. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1845, 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
on  the  28th  of  August,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
ercises, and  thirty-four  of  the  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
Qualified  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
le  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pils, which  was  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  term  to  198  from 
every  county  in  the  state  but  one.  Tne  death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  created  vacancies  id 
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the  Executive  Committee,  which  were  supplied  by  the  ttppointment  ol 
the  Hod.  Harmands  Bleecker,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Yodnq,  the  latter 
gentleman  having  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  by  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  of  Herkimer.  The  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperitv  and 
success  of  the  Institution,  and  had  given  to  its  minutest  details  the  Dene- 
fits  of  his  supervision  ana  constant  attention,  cast  a  deep  gloom  upon  the 
inmates ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place  were 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  vain  and  illusory  nature  of  all  humsm  expecta- 
tions. For  several  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Dwight  had  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  devising  appropriate  means  for  the  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  18th  of  December.  Alas !  how  little 
could  he  imagine  that  the  long  line  of  Normal  pupils,  with  tlie  children  oi 
the  various  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  whom  also  he  had  been  a  signal 
benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens  should,  on  that  day,  foUow 
his  lifeless  remains  to  their  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1846.  a  public  examination 
was  held,  which  continued  during  four  successive  days,  and  convinced  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Instilutign,  that  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  teacher's  life  was,  in  all  re8]>ect8,  thorough  and  complete.  The  dipb- 
ma  of  the  Institution  was  conferred  on  forty-seven  graduates.  During 
this  and  the  preceding  term  a  valuable  adciition  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Instruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal departments,  those  graduates  of  the  Institution  who  now  so  ably  and 
successfully  preside  over  these  departments.  The  Experimental  School, 
organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  auxiliary  in  the  practical  preparation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
prmcipal  school  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers,  xwo  hun- 
dred and  five  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  term,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May.  1846,  of  whom  sixty-three  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  its  close  in  September  following.  During  the  fif\h 
term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-six  of  whom  graduated  in  March,  1847. 
At  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  sixth  term  in  May  subsequently, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  sixty- 
four  received  the  diploma  of  the  Institution  in  September ;  and  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  school  in  November,  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  appear- 
ed. Up  to  this  period  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Register  of 
the  school  as  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  fif\y-four  had  received  their  diploma  as  graduates,  of  which 
number  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  state ;  and  the  residue,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  different  academies  or  in  private  schools.  Of  those  who  had 
lefi  the  school  without  graduating,  nearly  all  were  engaged  during  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  teaching  in  the  several  Common  Schools. 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  brilliant 
prospects  of  the  Institution  w*ere  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  melancholy 
and  despondency — when  that  noble  form  and  towering  intellect  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  had  assid- 
uously presided  over  and  watched  its  development,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  the  great  destroyer — when  the  bereaved 
and  stricken  flock,  deprived  of  their  revered  and  beloved  guide,  teacher, 
friend,  mournfully  assembled  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  dreary 
and  desolate  January  day  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,  to  pay 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  their  departed  Principal.  In  tM 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  high  faculties — in  the  meridian  brightness  of  *^'~ 
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loAy  and  noble  career— in  the  maturity  of  his  well>eamed  fame  as  '^  first 
among  the  foremost"  of  the  teachers  of  America,  he  passed  away  from 
among  us.  and  sought  his  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  the 
ills  and  the  obstructions  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  the 
emancipated  spirit,  freed  from  the  clogs  which  here  fetter  its  high  action 
and  retard  its  noblest  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energies  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  well- 
trained  mind  left  upon  the  Institution,  the  child  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  earnest  efforts,  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generally  through- 
out the  state,  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  been  of  me 
most  marked  character,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  under  the  auspices  of 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
fifty  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eighth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  graduated ; 
and  the  tenth  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-six  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

**  Each  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  coun^ 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  county  superintendf- 
ent  for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  be  neld  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal, as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  improper  conduct 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
should,  after  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
such  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11.  1849,  "every  teacher 
shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School." 

Qualification  of  Applicants.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  political  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  moral  worth  and  abilities  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superinten4ents,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  the  most  efli- 
cient  teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  that  those  only 
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•hoald  be  appointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ooraoioo 
branches  or  study,  and  vho  intend  to  remain  in  the  school  tmiil  the§ 
gradtuUe. 

Entrance.  All  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are  required  to 
sign  the  foUowinff  declaration: 

^  fVe  the  subscnbere  hereby  declare^  tJuU  it  is  our  intention  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  district  schools^  and  that  our  soie  06- 
iect  in  resorting  to  this  S/ormal  School  is  the  better  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  important  duty? 

As  this  should  be  signed  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  they 
jBhould  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appomted.  ft 
is  expected  of  the  superintendents,  that  they  shall  select  such  as  will 
sacredly  fulfill  their  engagements  in  this  particular. 

Pupils  on  entering  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination, 
and  are  classified  according  to  their  previous  attainments.  The  time  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  attainments  and 
talents  of  the  pupil,  varying  from  one  to  four  terms.  Very  few,  however, 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

Privileges  of  the  Pupils.  All  pupils  receive  their  tuition  free. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  the  use  of  text-books  without  charge: 
though  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  the  course,  they  would  do  well 
to  brmg  them,  together  with  such  other  books  for  reference  as  they  may 
possess.  Moreover,  they  draw  a  small  sum  from  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  to  defray  m  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  $1,700  among  the  256  pupils, 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.  1.  Each  pupu  snali 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  $1,700  shall  then  be  divid^l 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  county  will 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term : 

Albany,  $2.41 ;  Allegany,  $10.09 ;  Broome,  $.6.76 ;  Cattaraugui^ 
$11.17;  Cayuga.  $7.09;  Chautauque,  $12.49;  Chemung,  $8.35;  Che- 
nango, $5.41;  Clinton,  $7.27;  Columbia,  $3.28;  Cortland,  $6.67;  Dela- 
ware, $4.72;  Dutchess.  $4.66;  Erie,  $10.93;  Essex,  $6.19;  Franklin, 
$8.77;  Fulton.  $a76;  Genesee,  $9.73 ;  Greene,  $3.43 ;  Hamilton,  $4.87; 
Herkimer,  $4.81;  Jefierson,  $7.21;  Kings,  $6.97;  Lewis,  $6.28;  Living- 
ston. $9.19;  Madison,  $5.44;  Monroe,  $8.98;  Montgomery,  $3,61 ;  New- 
York,  $6.85 ;  Niagara,  $10.72 ;  Oneida,  $5.29 ;  Onondaga,  $6.40 ;  Ontario^ 
$8.26;  Orange,  ^.44;  Orleans,  $10.12;  Oswego,  $7.21;  Otsego,  $4.39; 
Putnam,  $5.59;  dueens,  $7.63;  Rensselaer,  $2.59;  Richmond,  $7.32; 
Rockland,  $6.07;  Saratoga.  $4.78;  Schenectady,  $2.86;  Schoharie, 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St  Lawrence,  $8.59;  Steuben,  $8.89;  Suffolk, 
$9.16;  Sullivan,  $5.80;  Tioga,  $7.42;  Tompkins,  $7.31;  Ulster,  $4.15 
Warren,  $4.27 ;  Washington,  $3.85 ;  Wayne,  $7.84 ;  Westchester,  $6.46, 
Wyoming,  $9.85 ;  Yates,  $7.96. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  256,  the 
sum  to  be  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above  sched- 
ule shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each  pi^L 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  may  be 
more. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

A PPA R ATC 8.    A  well  assorted  apparatus  has  been  nrocured,  sufficiently 

extensive  to  illustrate  all  the  important  principles  in  Natural  Philosophy, 

.Chemistrv,  and  Human  Phvsiology.    Extraordinary  facilities  for  the 

study  of  Physidogy  are  afforded  by  the  Museum  of  the  Medioed  College 

which  is  open  at  all  hours  for  visiters. 
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Library.  Besidei  an  abundant  supply  of  textrbooks  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  selected  miscellaneous  library  has 
been  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  have  access  free  of  charge. 
In  the  selection  of  this  library,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
eure  most  of  the  recent  worxs  upon  Education,  as  well  as  several  val- 
uable standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematica, 
4bc.    The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  alL 

Terms  and  Vacations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  of  traveling  bv  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
m  the  State,  in  going  to  ana  from  the  school  * 

The  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
continues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  from  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  F.iculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  preparatory  for  classification  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  morning.  Those  who 
arrive  a  day  after  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  li^rs  of  a  private  examination. 
A(\er  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  ihe  strongest  reasons,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  school. 

Price  op  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  $1.50  to  S2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  Uiemselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies. Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  as-iured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
families  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  before  they  are  recommended  to 
the  pupils. 

Experimental  School.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of^the  two  departments  of  this  school 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  lb  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  the 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
office.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eight  of  these  are  free  pupils. 
Trie  free  seats  will  be  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  chddren, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  school  The  remaining  thirty-five  pupils  are  charged 
$20  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.  This  charge  is  made  merely 
to  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  school*^ 
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1848  TO  1863. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  Prot  George  R.  Perkins,  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  to  fill  the  yacancy  oc- 
casioned hy  the  death  of  the  lamented  Page,  who,  in  his  eminent  success 
and  early  death,  had  realized  either  alternative  of  the  injunction  to  "suc- 
cor or  die,"  laid  upon  him  hy  his  fi*iend  Horace  Mann,  when  he  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  school.  Profl  Perkins  had  heen  connected  with  the 
school  since  its  organization.  He  was  familiar  with  its  workings,  and  the 
•plans  of  Mr.  Page,  and  his  success  in  his  department  had  evinced  his  fit- 
ness to  carry  the  experiment  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  winter  of  1852,  was  a  crisis  in  its  history.  The  ap- 
propriations for  its  support  were  made  hy  the  Legislature,  annually.  An 
occasion  was  thus  furnished  for  narrow  minded  men  to  attack  the  system  of 
Normal  Schools,  charging  against  it  that  it  was  unahle  to  supply  teachers 
to  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  its  continuance  on  grounds 
of  public  policy.  So  far  were  these  attacks  carried  that  formal  notice 
was  given  in  the  Legislature  of  an  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law  establishing  the  school  This,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  single  senator  in  the  winter  of  1853,  was  the 
last  exhibition  of  legislative  hostility.  Some  dissensions  among  the 
Faculty,  greatly  magnified,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  the  Legislature  to  examine  into  its  internal  arrangements,  and 
the  general  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  school  that  these  movements  &iled  to  impair  public  confi- 
dence. This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  term  which  immediate- 
ly succeeded  them,  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  one.  The 
severe  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Principal,  in  connection  with,  the  move- 
ments above  alluded  to,  acting  upon  a  constitution  naturally  sensitive, 
had  so  impaired  his  health,  as  to  render  his  resignation  necessary,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  the  friends  of  the  school  The  Executive  Committee  in 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  bear  full  testimony  to  his  private 
worth  and  public  services. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  four  years  in  which  Prof.  Perkins  con- 
tinued its  Principal,  the  school  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  success.    The 
Ukverage  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  was  216,  and  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  was  809,  of  whom,  146  were  males,  and  163  were 
females. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1852,  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof.  Perkins,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Samuel  B.  Wool- 
worth,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  been  the  honored  Prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Academies  in  the  State. 
In  this  position  he  had  fully  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  popular,  thorough,  and  successful  educators  in  the  country.  In 
almost  every  state  were  men  occupying  high  social  and  civfl  positions  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  early  instructions  and  impulses,  and  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  influence.    When  therefore 
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the  Execative  Committee  of  the  Normal  School  desired  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  Principal  for  their  Institationy  thej  could  not  haye  labored  under 
much  embarrassment  in  making  choice  of  the  proper  person.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Pro£  Woolworth,  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
oipuiization  of  the  school  The  policy  adopted  soon  after  its  commence- 
ment was  to  supply  its  teachers  from  among  it^  graduates.  While  this 
policy  contributed  to  give  effect  to  the  early  plans  on  which  the  instruc- 
tion was  based,  it  failed  to  bring  into  its  faculty  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
culture  of  minds  trained  under  more  rigid  discipline  and  a  wider  range  of 
study.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  Executiye  Committee  resolved  to  cs' 
tablish  the  following  professorships : 

The  English  Language  and  Literature, 

The  Natural  Sciences,  and 

Mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 

It  was  intended  that  those  appointed  to  these  Professorships  should  be 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable,  the  positions 
should  be  permanent  The  influence  of  this  plan  has  been  roost  salutary. 
The  appointments  of  subordinate  teachers  whose  positions  are  regarded 
as  less  permanent,  are  still  made  from  the  graduates,  so  that  incitements 
to  effort  for  higher  attainments  and  marked  distinction,  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

During  Dr.  Woolworth's  Principalship,  the  school  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dismiss  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  fill  vacancies  to  give  room  for  those  who  had  received 
regular  appointments.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term, 
was  255,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  was  288,  of  whom  198  were 
females,  and  95  were  males.  In  February,  1856,  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  accepted  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  He  is  now  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  David  H.  Cochran,  who  was  at  the  time  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Institution.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  Prof.  Cochran  had  been 
favorably  known  as  Principal  of  an  important  Institution  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  its  pupils,  officers,  and  fiiends. 
Since  his  accession  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised,  thus  shortening 
the  time  previously  allotted  to  some  of  the  more  strictly  academical 
studies,  and  lengthening  that  assigned  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  Experimental  School  of  Practice,  a  Model 
Primary  School  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
acquainting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  details 
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of  primary  teaching.  This  department  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
During  the  period  that  the  school  has  heen  under  the  control  of  Dr. 
Cochran,  the  average  numher  in  attendance  for  each  term  has  been  233, 
and  the  whole  numher  of  graduates  411,  of  whom  157  were  males,  and 
254  were  females. 

The  Normal  School  has  now  been  in  operation  nearlj  nineteen  years. 
Its  present  condition  and  the  more  apparent  results  of  its  working,  maj 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

"During  the  past  year,  (1862,)  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  appli- 
cants for  admission  were  examined,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety 
were  admitted.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  has  been  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  of  these,  ninety-nine  were  males,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  were  females.  The  average  age  of  these  pupils  was  nine- 
teen years  and  seven  months :  and  the  average  period  during  which  they 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to  their  admission  into  the  Normal 
School,  was  six  months.  All  the  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  have  been  represented  in  the  school." 

"  Since  the  establishment,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.^' 

"The  graduates  and  under-graduates  are  represented  by  local  school 
officers  to  be  doing  valuable  service,  not  only  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  employed,  but  as  zealous  workers,  imparting  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instruction  to  their  associates  in  teachers  insti- 
tutes and  associations,  who  in  turn  apply  the  same  to  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  this  school  is  difiused.-* 

During  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, it  encountered  the  most  bitter  opposition,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  and  also  to  discontinue  it  altogether. 
So  little  were  its  aims  and  the  importance  of  its  work  understood  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  ofier  pecuniary  inducements  in  order  to  secure 
pupils  from  the  more  remote  counties  of  the  State. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  surmounted  all  opposition.  In  the  character 
and  work  of  its  graduates,  it  has  become  favorably  known  in  all  counties 
of  the  State,  which  are  now  constantly  represented  in  the  school  The 
appropriation  has  been  increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  and  each  year 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  the  establishment 
of  another  similar  Institution.  In  the  language  of  his  Report  of  1862, 
"  the  permanence  of  this  Institution  may  now  be  regarded  as  established, 
not  only  by  legislative  recognition  and  endowment,  but  also  in  the  confi- 
dence and  regards  of  the  people." 

As  an  evidence  of  this  confidence,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
Legislature  in  1863,  recognized  the  City  Normal  School  of  Oswego,  as  a 
State  institution,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  its  support 
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The  Normal  and  Training  School  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
Oswego  Schools.  From  the  time  of  their  organization  in  the  summer  of 
1853  regular  Saturday  Institutes  were  held,  which  all  teachers  were  re- 
quired to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches,  and  giving  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  or^ 
ganization,  discipline,  and  teaching  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
schools. 

These  weekly  meetings  served  their  purpose  very  well,  but  as  new 
teachers  were  continually  coming  in  who  required  careful  training  in 
methods,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  keep  all  properly  qualified  for 
their  work  under  this  arrangement  It  seemed  very  desirable  that  this 
special  preparation  should  be  completed  before  the  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  schools. 

This  necessity  was  more  strongly  felt  when,  in  the  Fall  of  1859,  the 
present  methods  of  "Object  Teaching"  were  introduced  into  all  the 
lower  grades.  This  made  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  should  have 
special  and  careful  training  in  the  new  methods. 

During  the  first  year  the  Superintendent  continued  to  meet  the  primary 
teachers  every  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  in- 
struction, and  giving  illustrations  of  the  new  methods  with  classes  of 
children.  As  this  process  required  to  be  continually  repeated,  and  as  at 
best  it  could  be  but  imperfectly  done,  the  Board  resolved  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers.  To  carry  out  this  design 
more  effectively,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  new  methods  introduced, 
the  Board  resolved  to  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  from  one  of  the 
best  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  where  these  methods  were  prac* 
ticed.  They  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  with  Miss  M.  £.  M. 
Jones,  a  woman  eminently  qualified  for  her  work ;  and  who  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  exclusively  engaged  in  training  primary  teachers  in  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Training  Institution  of  London.  Her  engagement 
with  the  Board  was  but  for  one  year.  At  their  urgent  request  she  was 
persuaded  to  remain  three  months  longer. 

Aside  from  the  regular  members  of  the  Training  Class,  the  teachers  in 
the  primary  departments  of  all  the  public  schools  received  a  full  course 
of  instruction  under  Miss  Jones.    No  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  class 
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who  had  not  previously  completed  a  thorough  academic  course  equivalent 
to  that  pursued  in  the  Oswego  High  School. 

A  numher  of  active,  intelligent  teachers  from  abroad  joined  the  class. 
These  ladies  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  several  of  them  in  Training  Schools  which  have  since 
been  established. 

The  school  soon  gained  an  enviable  reputation  not  only  for  its  methods 
of  teaching^  but  for  its  methods  of  training.  As  the  number  of  foreign 
pupils  rapidly  increased,  and  as  there  was  evident  demand  for  increased 
facilities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  the  State,  in  the 
winter  of  1862-3  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
annually  for  two  years,  conditional  on  the  attendance  of  fifty  pupils,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  school  two  pupils  from  each  Senatorial 
District  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  this  appropriation  was  increased  to  $6,000,  with- 
out imposing  any  conditions  as  to  attendance,  except  that  each  Assembly 
District  should  be  entitled  to  send  one  pupil  to  the  school,  but  requiring 
the  Board  of  Education  or  citizens  of  Oswego  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

These  conditions  have  been  complied  with  in  the  purchase  and  en- 
largement of  a  building  located  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  city,  on 
high  and  commanding  grounds,  overlooking  the  entire  town,  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  this  build- 
ing in  perspective.  Its  entire  length  in  front  is  153  feet  and  in  depth 
180  feet  The  center  or  main  part  is  built  of  a  beautiful  gray  limestone 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  wings  are  of  wood.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  800  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department,  and  600 
children  in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools. 

Hitherto  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  has  been  confined  to 
methods  of  teaching,  and  particularly  to  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One  section  receives  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  while  the  other  is  teaching  in  the  Practic- 
ing School.  In  the  a/lernoon  the  divisions  alternate,  the  section  that  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  morning  practice,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  in- 
struction the  teacher  illustrates  every  point  by  a  lesson  with  the  children. 
The  pupil-teachers  are  then  called  upon  in  turn  to  prepare  a  written 
sketch  of  a  similar  lesson,  to  be  presented  to  the  teacher  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  when  some  member  of  the  class  is  called  upon  to  work  out  her 
sketch  with  the  children,  under  the  criticism  of  the  class  and  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  these  divisions  interchange.  The  division 
that  taught  in  the  morning  teach  in  the  afternoon,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.  By  this  arrangement 
each  teacher  instructs  a  class  in  a  given  grade  one  month  in  the  morning 
session,  and  one  month  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  changes  grades.  This 
afibrds  each  pupil-teacher  an  opportunity  of  teachnig  all  the  subjects  of 
each  grade  for  one  month. 
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On  changing  from  one  grade  to  another,  the  pupils  obsenre  the  teach- 
ing of  the  critics  for  two  days,  and  for  one  day  the  teacher  whom  they 
are  to  succeed  in  their  practice.  The  teaching  is  all  done  under  the  care- 
ful supervision  and  criticism  of  the  most  capable  teachers,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  their  work.  After  the  close  of 
the  public  schools  at  8^  o^clock,  both  divisions  of  the  Training  Glass 
meet  an  hour  and  a  half  for  instruction  in  methods. 

A  criticism  lesson  is  given  every  Monday  at  8^  o^clock.  At  this  exer- 
cise some  member  of  the  class  previously  appointed  gives  a  lesson  with 
the  children  on  some  subject  assigned.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise  the 
members  of  the  class  are  called  on  in  turn  to  criticise  the  teaching  both 
as  to  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  method. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  in  a  kind  of  summary,  the  Principal  criti- 
cises both  teacher  and  critics. 

The  course  of  training  embraces  one  year,  one-half  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  instruction  in  method  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  and 
the  other  half  to  teaching  under  criticism. 

The  Oswego  Board  of  Education  are  the  Executive  Committee,  to  act 
under  the  advice  and  general  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  has  acted  as  Principal  of 
the  school  since  the  time  Miss  Jones  returned  to  London. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  (Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice)  presents  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission, and  the  Course  of  Instruction  for  1866: — 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  pupil-teachers  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and 
Tmioing  School  as  it  has  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  qualified 
applicants  are  received  until  the  accommodations  are  exhausted. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  school  pupils  must  possess  good  health,  good  moral 
churacter,  and  average  abilities.  They  must  bo  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination 
in  Spoiling,  Reading,  Qeography,  and  Arithmetic,  (as  far  as  the  roots;)  also  to 
analyze  and  {>arse  simple  sentences.  Ladies  must  be  at  least  sixteen  and  gen- 
tlemen eighteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination 
will  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

COUBSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Ekfmeniary  Preparaiory  Ckmrse, 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  which  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Book-keeping,  (single  entry,)  Lin- 
ear and  Object  Drawing,  Geography,  (physical  and  political,)  Arithmetic,  (oral 
and  written,)  History,  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Words,  to  Exercises  in  Impromptu 
Composition,  and  to  Weekly  Essays. 

It  is  desimble  that  all  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  be  thoroughly  qualified 
in  these  common  English  branches.  Those  not  found  so  qualified  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  this  course  under  thorough  instruction  before  entering 
upon  the  Training  Course. 

Elementary  Training  Course 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  year  of  two  terms,  each  twenty  weeks;  and  in- 
cludes instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  named  in  the  Elementary 
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Preparatory  Course,  and  of  miflcellaneous  subjects  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
perceptive  faculties.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  objective  teaebing^ 
and  to  the  philosophical  yet  simple  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

B  Class. — Methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Elementary 
Preparatory  Course;  also  instruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  School 
Economy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  Impromptu  Coin- 
position,  (oral  and  written.)    Criticism  lessons  and  essays  weekly. 

A  Class. — The  time  of  this  class  will  be  devoted  to  observation  in  the  Model 
Schools,  and  teaching  in  the  Practicing  Schools,  under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent critics.  Two  hours,  each  day,  will  bo  devoted  to  Impromptu  Composi- 
tion, and  to  methods  of  teaching  Form,  Size,  Measure,  Color,  Weight,  Sounds, 
Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  and  giving  Moral  Instruction.  Criticism  lessons  and 
essays  weekly. 

Students  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  preceding  courses  will  receive  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Oswego. 

fPhis  diploma  will  serve  as  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  common 
schools. 

Advanced  Preparatory  Ckmrse. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  studies  of  the  Elementary  Preparatory  Course ;  one  much  more  critical 
than  for  admission  to  the  Elementary  Training  Course. 

As  familiarity  with  any  subject  is  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  no  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  Advanced  Training 
Class  until  properly  prepared  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  course.  Those  familiar 
with  none  of  the  branches  herein  named  will  require  a  full  year  and  a  half  to 
complete  the  course;  others,  who  have  mastered  a  portion, of  them,  may  com- 
plete it  in  less  time. 

The  students  of  this  division  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  according  to 
their  acquirements.  Those  conversant  with  some  of  the  studies  of  each  class 
may  take  up  such  studies  as  they  need  to  pursue,  in  order  to  pass  the  required 
examination  for  the  "Advanced  Training  Course." 

Subjects  of  C  Class. — Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Orammatical  Analysis, 
Rhetoric,  English  Liteniture,  Book-keeping,  (double  entry,)  Linear  and  Object 
Drawing.  Botany,  and  Impromptu  Composition.  Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Es- 
says weekly. 

SuiuECTS  OP  B  Classl — Algebra  continued,  (Jeometry,  History,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  Impromptu  Composition.  Rhe- 
torical Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Subjects  of  A  Class. — Astronomy,  Algebra  completed.  Trigonometry,  Sur- 
veying and  Mensuration,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Impromptu  Composition.     Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Advanced  Training  Course, 

This  course  will  occupy  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  mctliods  of  teaching  the  branches  named  in 
tlie  Advanced  Preparatory  Course. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, School  History,  Scliool  Law,  Science  of  f Jovernment,  School  Organization, 
and  Discipline ,'  to  the  Theor}'  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  School  Economy 
generally.     There  will  be  frequent  CriticiRra  Lessons  and  Compositions. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Zoology',  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  to 
be  accompanied  by  reading  on  the  part  of  the  class.  A  portion  of  the  time  will 
be  devoted  to  observ'ation  and  practice  in  teaching  under  criticism. 

To  those  who  satisfactorily  ccmplote  the  course  a  diploma  will  be  given, 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Board,  certifying  that 
the  graduate  therein  named  is  "  deemed  qualified  to  teach  the  English  brandM 
usually  pursued  in  the  High  Schools  and  Academies  of  the  State." 
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PLAXB  AlTD  DBSCRIFTIOKS  OF  THE  StATB  NORMAL  AND  TRAIKIirO  SOBOOL  AT 

Oswego,  New  York. 

The  RccommodadoQ  provided  for  the  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  ample 
grounds,  located  in  a  pleasant  section  of  the  city,  and  comnumding  a  fine 
view  of  the  town,  lake,  and  surrounding  country.  The  entire  front  is 
158  feet,  and  its  depth  180  feet,  with  ample  accommodation  for  600  pupils 
in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  800  in  the  Normal  Department 


wou       »• 


FimiT  Flook.— 1,  Hall  and  Main  Entrance  to  Normal  School ;  9, 9,  Recitation  Roonn  fbr  Nor- 
mal School;  3,  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Apparatus;  4,  Philosophical  Apparatut  and  CabinaC; 


^trance  to  Model  and  Practicing  SchooU ;  10,  Bors'  Hall  and  Main  Eotrsnce  lo  Model  and  Pno- 
ticinc  Schools;  II,  Entrance  from  Court- Yard ;  1%  Covered  Panafe  Way  to  Water  CloMts;  13, 
13, 13,  Girli*  Cloak  Roomi ;  14, 14, 14.  Boy«'  Cloak  Rooms;  15, 15, 15, 15, 15,  Teacbeia*  Cloaila; 
16, 16, 16, 16,  Fiaxxas;  17, 17.  Sinks  for  soft  water. 
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Bbooiid  Fmobj*: 


1, 1, 1,  1, 1,  Hdb;  f.  Aannbly  Room  and  Hall,  cttpitblt  of  Mfttinc  hvm  800  tn  UOO 

penoDt ;  3,  Leetura  Rnoai ;  i,  Natural  Hittoiy  Rooa ; 
5.  Ladia«*  Drasinf-Room :  6,  Tcachen'  DmiiBr- 
Room;  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  ReeiUtioo  Rooms  for  Pupii- 
Teaehen,  wtlh  children  frum  Practicing  8eboob; 
8,  Model  Ungraded  School  Room ;  »,  Cluak  Room  <br 
Grit;  10.  Cloak  Room  for  BoTs;  II.  11. 11,  ll.Toacb- 
cn*  CloeeU;  13,  1%  IS.  IS,  1^  IS.  IS,  19.  VcDtiUton. 
(Robinson*! :)  13, 13, 13, 13, 13,  Pisuas ;  14.  BCairway 
and  CoTared  PteMga ;  15, 1&,  Janitor's  Rooms. 


Flook.— 1,  1,  BaBi;  8,  %  Recltatioo  Roooas;  3,  Library  and  Reading  Room;  4.  G«otlraMi*s 

Dreasing-Room ;  5,  Apparatos  Room;  d,  6,  Janitor's 
Rooms ;  7, 7, 7,  7,  Rooms  for  the  solitary  eon6oemeBt  of 
rerraetory  childrsa.  Those  rooms  are  properly 
aodlifhted. 
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HISTORICAL  DETXLOPMENT. 

The  importance  of  making  earlj  and  efficient  provision  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  for  the  public  schools  of  Michigan,  was 
pointed  out  bj  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  John  D. 
Pierce,  in  his  first  Report,  dated  December  27th,  1836,  in  which  he  re- 
marks that  **  The  most  perfect  organization  of  the  entire  system  of  schools 
in  all  the  varied  departments  of  instruction,  must  fail  of  securing  the  de* 
sired  results  without  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers.  What- 
ever system  may  be  adopted  and  however  perfect  in  form,  it  will  prove 
itself  essentially  defective,  unless  it  provides  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers well  educated  and  learned  in  the  profession,  men  qualified  and  com- 
petent, men  who  can  elevate  and  leave  their  mark  upon  their  pupils. 
And  such  teachers  may  bo  had — efficient  measures  will  soon  furnish  us 
with  a  full  supply  unless  indeed  intellect  degenerates  in  this  Western 
world.  Such  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  exist  in  Prussia  and 
New  York  will  furnish  them.^'  In  the  same  Report,  the  Superintendent 
recommends  that  in  **each  county  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants,  a 
school  or  branch  of  the  University  be  established,  with  a  department  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  a  course  of  instruction 
be  provided  for  the  same,  which  would  occupy  three  years."  Several  of 
these  departments  were  established,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  his  report  for 
1838,  recommends  that  more  ample  means  be  set  apart  for  sustaining 
them  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  success  of  primary  schools, 
*^  being  as  they  are,  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  competent 
teachers.'*  And  again,  in  1841,  in  alluding  to  these  departments,  he  says : 
*^  We  can  look  to  no  other  source  for  educated,  well  qualified,  and  compe- 
tent teachers." 

His  successor,  Francis  Sawyer,  Jr.,  in  his  report  for  1842,  reiterates 
the  importance  of  these  departments,  and  also  recommends  that  a  regular 
school  for  teachers,  with  a  model  school  connected,  be  established. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Hon.  C.  C.  Comstock,  in  his  report  for 
1853,  refers  to  this  subject,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  Normal 
and  Model  Schools.  Hon.  Ira  May  hew,  Superintendent  in  1843,  in  his 
annual  report,  says :  **  Normal  Schools,  designed  expressly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  professional  teachers,  are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  any 
system  of  national  education."  In  subsequent  reports  he  still  further 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School 
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After  the  presentation  of  this  subject  in  official  documents  and  in  other 
ways,  for  twelve  years,  the  Legislature  in  1849,  passed  an  act  establishing 
a  State  Normal  School. 

This  act  proTided  that  the  Normal  School  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  GoTemor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  were  to  procure  a  site  and 
erect  buildings,  appoint  teachers,  and  make  all  the  regulations  and  by- 
laws necessary  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  school  Ten 
sections  of  salt-spring  lands  were  appropriate^  for  the  purposes  of  a 
building  fund,  aud  fifteen  sections  for  an  endowment  fund. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  a  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  May,  1849.  Provision  was 
made  for.locating  the  lands  granted,  and  for  securing  a  site  and  the  neces- 
sary buildings.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September,  proposi- 
tions were  received  from  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Marshall,  and 
some  other  places ;  each  tendering  to  the  State  a  site  for  the  buildings, 
together  with  subscriptions  in  money.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the 
liberal  offers,  the  Board  decided  to  locate  the  institution  at  Ypsilanti,  the 
citizens  of  that  place  having  tendered  a  suitable  plat  of  groulid  for  a  site, 
and  a  cash  subscription  of  $18,500.  The  citizens  also  engaged  to  give 
the  use  of  temporary  buildings  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  until  a 
suitable  building  could  be  provided,  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
of  the  Model  School  for  five  years. 

The  site  consisted  of  four  acres,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  high 
grounds  on  the  border  of  the  village — now  city — of  Ypsilanti. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1850,  the  ten  sections  of  land  appropri- 
ated for  a  building  fund  were  consolidated  with  the  other  fifleen  sections, 
to  be  denominated  the  Normal  School  Endowment  Fund,  and  made  in- 
alienable except  so  much  of  the  same,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  might  be  required  to  complete  the  buildings,  purchase  necessary 
books,  apparatus,  Stc,  after  exhausting  the  amount  of  donations. 

The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  was  fixed  at  four  dollars  per  acre;  but 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  was  required  to  procure  an  appraisal 
below  which  none  could  be  sold.  An  appraisal  was  made  in  1850.  A 
large  portion  was  appraised  below  the  minimum  price.  Some  were  valued 
as  low  as  $1.50  per  acre.  These,  of  course,  must  remain  unsold  until 
they  rose  in  value,  or  till  the  minimum  price  should  be  reduced. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Board  added  four  acres  more  of  land  to  the  site 
for  the  buildings,  and  contracted  for  their  erection  for  the  sum  of  $15,200, 
of  which  $12,000  was  to  bo  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1853,  appropriating  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  the  moneys  arising  from  the  Swamp  Lands  previously 
sold  by  the  General  Government,  hot  exceeding  $30,000.  From  this  the 
school  receives  no  benefit 

The  Legislature  of  1853  also  appropriated  $2,000,  annually,  for  two 
years,  from  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  $3,000  to 
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the  same,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  and  improve* 
ments  upon  the  grounds. 

But  the  income  of  the  Normal  School  Fund,  notwithstanding  these  ap* 
propriations,  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  1855,  it  had  exhausted  its  funds,  and  had  contracted 
a  debt  of  $2,000.  In  this  embarrassment,  it  encountered  the  evils  that 
have  attended  the  first  years  of  every  State  institution,  of  whatever  kind, 
from  the  organization  of  the  State.  It  was  found  that  the  School  must 
have  further  aid,  or  its  usefulness  would  be  so  circumscribed  that  it  could 
not  accomplish  half  its  work. 

The  Legislature  of  1855,  appropriated  $7,700  for  that  year,  and  S6,000 
for  185G.  This  gave  relief  for  those  two  years  ;  and  in  1857,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  same 
sums  were  appropriated  for  1857  and  1858. 

The  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund  has  increased  so  as  to  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  $4,000  annually,  and  tho  appropriation  from  the 
State  Treasury  is  $7,500,  making  an  aggregate  income  of  $11,500. 

The  original  building  for  tho  Normal  School  was  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,  with  rooms  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  It  was  dedi- 
cated October  5th,  1852,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  D. 
Pierce,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruotion,  Hon.  Isaac  E. 
Crary,  Hon.  C.  Joslin,  and  Hon.  Ross  Wilkins.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
were  followed  by  the  holding  of  a  State  Teachers*  Institute  for  three 
weeks.  This  Institute  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifly  teachers, 
and  was  organized  and  conducted  as  a  temporary  Normal  School.  The 
regular  opening  of  the  Normal  School  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
In  October,  1850,  the  Normal  School  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  re-opened  with  appropriate  exercises  in 
April,  1860. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding,  with  the  exception  of  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, was  covered  by  the  amount  received  from  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  furniture  and  ventilating  apparatus  were  not  included  in  the 
insurance,  and  were  replaced  from  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  in  1852,  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  Principal  Ho  continued  in  charge  until  1865,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  D.  P.  Mayhow,  for 
many  years  a  Professor  in  the  school,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

Admission. 

The  ages  at  which  applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  proper, 
are,  for  gentlemen,  eighteen,  and  for  ladies,  sixteen  years. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Principal  to  suspend  tlie  rule  in  favor 
of  applicants  under  the  required  ages,  if  they  manifest  sufficient  maturity  of 
mind  or  advancement  in  study. 

Those  intending  to  finish  the  course  before  teaching  are  also  received  at 

an  earlier  age.  .. 
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All  pupils,  on  their  admissioo,  wfll  be  reqsired  to  sign  a  dedar<ition  of  inten- 
Uon  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  as  follows : 

We  the  sabscribers,  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  deTote  oor- 
Mlves  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  Schools  of  this  State,  and  that  our 
object  in  resorting  to  this  Normal  School  is  the  better  to  prepare  oorseWet  for 
the  discharge  of  uiis  important  duty. 

'  Members  of  the  B  class  are  further  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  attend 
the  Normal  School  two  terms  before  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State. 
These  terms  need  not  be  consecutive. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  thorough  examinaiion  in  the  follow- 
ing studies,  viz :  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Elementary  Grammar,  Local 
Geography,  and  Arithmetic  through  Compound  Numbers  and  Vulgar  Fractions. 
Students  may  enter  an  advancca  class  by  passing  an  examination  in  all  the 
preceding  studies  of  the  course. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  on  the  Monday  prerions  to  the  open- 
ing of  each  term,  commencing  at  9  A.  M.,  at  which  time  all  persons  desiring  to 
be  members  of  the  school  during  the  ensuing  term,  are  required  to  be  present 

Attendance  and  Expenses. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  not  received  for  less  than  an  entire  term,  nor 
after  its  commencement,  unless  they  have  been  detained  by  sickness  or  actual 
service  as  teachers. 

Those  desiring  to  enter  the  school  are  required  to  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination one  day  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Every  student  pays  two  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  and 
three  dollars  at  the  ^>eginning  of  the  winter  term,  as  an  entrance  fee. 

Board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  at  reasonable  rates. 

Many  students  hire  rooms  and  furnish  their  own  board,  thus  reducing  their 
entire  expenses ;  but  students  of  different  sexes,  who  are  members  of  different 
families,  will  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  same  house. 

The  school  has  a  small,  though  well  selected  library,  to  which  its  members 
have  access. 

The  books  are  intended  mainly  for  reference,  as  the  regular  studies  of  the 
course  give  little  time  for  general  reading. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  terms  of  the  Normal  School  commence,  respectively,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April,  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  continue,  the  former 
sixteeen  weeks,  and  the  latter  twenty-four  weeks. 

A  vacation  of  three  weeks  follows  the  winter  term,  and  one  of  nine  weeks 
the  summer  term.  The  exercises  of  the  school  are  suspended  during  the  winter 
holidays. 

The  last  week  of  each  term  is  devoted  to  the  public  examination  of  classes. 

The  regular  exercises  of  graduation  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term, 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  March. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  establishing  the  Model  or  Experimental  School, 
had  in  view  two  prominent  objects,  viz :  to  give  to  advanced  claries  in  the 
Normal  School,  practice  in  actual  teaching,  and  to  furnish  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  regular  course. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  each  student  in  every  E  class  is  required  to  take 
cham  of  one  daily  recitation  throughout  an  entire  term,  under  a  system  of 
careful  supervision  and  weekly  reports.  It  is  found  that  teachers  who  have 
been  disciplined  by  several  years  training  in  the  Normal  department,  are  well 
qualified  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Model  School.  The  greater  number 
of  classes,  however,  are  instructed  by  thorough  and  competent  teachers,  who 
are  regularly  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  members  of  the  Normal  School 
Faculty. 
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00UB8E  Of  8TUDT. 

Preyious  to  1863,  the  course  of  study  embnced  the  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  Normal  Schools,  with  professional  instruction  illustrating  the 
method  of  teaching  the  elementary  English  brandies ;  lectures  on  diffisr- 
ent  topics  relating  to  education,  the  organization  and  management  <tf 
schools ;  and  practice  in  teaching  in  the  Model  School 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  Education  made  some  modifications  in  both  the 
Normal  and  Model  Departments,  so  that  the  programme  of  instruction  in 
the  Normal  School  was  made  to  comprise  two  courses  of  study,  and  the 
Model  or  Experimental  School  was  graded  in  four  distinct  Departments. 

The  coarse  of  study  pursued  in  the  Normal  School  is  as  follows : 

Normal  Traixiing  Course. 

Urst  Term.— A  Clou. 

1.  Concrete  Arithmetic ;  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic 

2.  Object  Lessons  in  Geography ;  Synthetical  Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 

3.  Drawing  of  Lines,  PUuie  and  Solid  Geometrical  Figures  and  Leaf  Forms. 

4.  Reading,  Spelling  by  object  lessons,  Penmanship,  Composition  by  object 
lessons.  Elementary  Philosophy. 

8ec<md  IhmL-^B  CUui. 

1.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic 

2.  Synthetical  Grammar,  Composition. 

8.  Drawing  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Animals. 

4.  Elocution,  Vocal  Music,  with  method  of  Teaching  it. 

Utird  Term.—C  Clou, 

1.  Analytical  Grammar,  with  method  of  Teaching. 

2.  Physical  Geography,  with  method  of  Teaching. 

3.  Object  Lessons  in  Common  Things,  Colors,  (^ometrioal  Figures,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Properties  of  Bodies.    Lectures  on  Primary  Teaching. 

4.  Attendance  and  Practice  in  Experimental  SchooL 

The  Higher  Normal  Course, 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Chemistry;  Latin  and 
Greek  (for  young  men),  Latin  and  (German  or  French  (for  young  ladies).  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  and  Vocal  Music,  Lectures  on  the  numerous  topics  embraced 
under  the  Laws  of  Development,  the  Philosophy  of  Instruction,  and  the  Organ- 
ization and  Management  of  Graded  Schools. 

COUBSB  OF  STUDY  IN  EXPJERDfENTAL  DKPARTMSST. 
Primary  Department. 

J^rtt  Grade.  Facts  in  Natural  Science;  Primary  Colors;  Botany — ^Trees, 
Slirubs,  Bushes,  Vines,  Flowers,  Grains,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Nuts,  Seeds ;  Phys- 
iology— Human  Body ;  Natural  Philosophy — Air,  Water,  Rain,  Snow,  Hail, 
Vapor,  Bteam,  Dew,  Fog,  Cloud,  Sun,  Moon,  Stars ;  Mathematics — Counting  by 
Objects,  Time  Table,  Drawing  Straight  Lines;  Language — ^Words,  Things  be- 
fore Names,  Moral  Stories,  Concert  Verses,  Gymnastics  and  Singing. 

Second  Grade.  Botany  Continued — Simple  Leaf  Forms  and  Flower  Forms ; 
Trees  and  Wood;  Zoology — Animal,  Mammals;  1,  Two  Handed;  2,  Four 
Handed;  8,  Flesh-Eating ;  4,  Cud-Chewing;  5,  Thick-Skinned ;  6,  Gnawers; 
Color,  Form,  Size,  Habits,  Food,  Uses  and  Speed  of  Domestic  Animals ;  Natu- 
ral Philosophy — Color,  Scale  of  Tints  and  Shades  of  Primary  Simple  Proper- 
ties of  Matter;  Mathematics — Counting  by  Objects,  Addition,  Long  Measure 
by  Objects,  Drawing  Angles  and  Plane  Figures ;  Language — Webb's  Primary 
feeder,  Sounds  of  Vowels,  Combination  with  Consonants,  Moral  Stories,  Con- 
cert Verses,  Maxims,  &c.,  Singing  and  Gymnastics, 
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Third  Orade.  Botany  Continued — Leaf  and  Flower  Fonnii,  Componnd 
Leayes,  Parts  of  the  Flower,  Root  Forms;  Zoology — ^Birds — 1,  Flesh-Eaters, 
2,  Perchers ;  8,  Climbers ;  4,  Scratchers ;  6,  Waders ;  6,  Swimmers ;  Natural 
Philosophy — Simple  Experiments,  Secondary  Colors;  Mathematics — Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication,  and  Divisioa  Tables  by  Objects,  Analysis  of  Numbers, 
])rawing  Plane  Figures,  Table  of  Miscellaneous  Things;  Language — ^Webb's 
First  Reader  finished,  Spelling  by  Sound,  Concert  Verses,  Singing. 

Intermediate. 

I%r9t  Orade.  Robinson^s  Rudiments  to  Fractions ;  Natural  Philosophy  by 
Objects ;  Second  Reader,  45  pages ;  Spelling  and  Definitions ;  ElemenUry  Ge- 
ography begun ;  Singing. 

Second  Grade.  Robinson^s  Rodiments  finished ;  Swift^s  Natural  Philosophy 
entire;  Geography  continued ;  Second  Reader;  Spelling  and  Definitions. 

Third  Orade.  Davies*  Arithmetic  to  Decimals;  Wood^s  Object  Lessons; 
Botany,  iUementary  Geography  finished ;  Third  Reader,  Spelling,  Singing,  &c. 

Grammar  SchooL 

Firei  Orade.  SUl^s  Synthesis,  Davies^  Arithmetic  continued.  Fourth  Reader, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Drawing,  To- 
eal  Music,  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Orade.  Analysis,  Arithmetic  finished,  Zoology,  Reading,  Spelling, 
Composition,  Declamation,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Vocal  Music,  Physical 
Geography. 

Third  Orade.  History,  Entomology,  Algrebra  begun,  Latin  «r  German, 
Compoffltion,  Map  Drawing,  with  Geography. 

High  School. 

Firet  Orade.  Algebra  finished,  Latin,  German  or  French,  Botany  (simimer 
term),  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Orade.  Physiology  and  Astronomy,  Geometry  begun,  Latin,  German 
or  French,  Composition. 

Third  Orade.    Chemistry,  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  German  or  French. 

There  are  Teachers'  Classes  connected  with  many  of  the  Union  schools 
and  academies,  of  Michigan,  in  which  teachers  are  educated  for  the  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  institutions. 

J  RKULTS. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  organization  of  the  school 

until  1867,  was  192,  of  whom  82  per  cent  had  taught  one  year  or  more, 

74  per  cent  two  years  or  more,  and  68  per  cent  most  of  the  time  since 

graduating.    The  average  length  of  time  those  had  taught  who  graduated 

before  1863,  and  were  teaching  in  1866,  was  eight  years.    Forty-seven 

per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  still  teaching  in  1866.    The  State  Board 

of  Education,  in  one  of  their  last  reports,  say : 

"  The  Normal  School  continues  in  its  course  of  eminent  usefulness  and  success. 
The  value  of  this  school  to  the  State  cannot  be  easily  estimated.  Besides  all  it 
accomplishes  in  the  matter  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  the  good  it 
does  by  the  exhibition  it  affbrds  of  a  school  almost  perfect  in  its  organisation 
and  work,  and  the  general  stimulation  it  lends  to  the  general  study  et  ^dneir 
tional  science  and  art  are  producing  marked  and  valuable  results  throughout  oar 
entire  school  systenu** 
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mSTOBICAL  DSTBLOPMENT. 

In  1849,  while  Iowa  was  a  territory,  a  law  was  enacted,  establishing 
three  Normal  Schools,  one  at  Andrews,  Jackson  County,  one  at  Oskaloosa, 
Mahaska  County,  and  the  third  at  Mt  Pleasant,  Henry  County.  There 
was  an  appropriation  of  fire  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  each,  to  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  University  fund,  which  at  that  time  scarcely 
had  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  Buildings  were  erected  and  schools 
opened  at  Andrews  and  Oskaloosa,  but  they  failed  to  receive  the  expected 
assistance  from  the  University  fund.  The  schools  languished,  died,  and 
in  1855,  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn.  No  effort  has  since  been 
made  to  revive  them. 

On  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  Congress  donated  seventy-two 
sections  of  land  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  University.  The 
law  under  which  the  University  was  subsequently  organized,  contained  a 
provision  that  it  should  annually  educate  fifty  common  school  teachers ; 
in  subsequent  acts,  this  was  changed  so  as  to  require  merefy  a  Normal 
Department,  which  is  now  the  law. 

The  Normal,  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  University, 
opened  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  1855.  During  the  first 
year,  the  Normal  Department  was  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  J. 
Van  Valkenburg,  Esq.,  and  during  that  year,  there  were  about  seventy 
difierent  students  in  attendance ;  many  of  whom,  however,  were  quite 
young  and  elementary,  giving  it  more  the  character  of  a  primary,  than 
of  a  professional  school. 

In  June,  1856,  D.  Franklin  Wells  was  appointed  Mr.  Valkenburg^s  suc- 
cessor, and  in  September,  assumed  control  of  the  department  All  stu- 
dents not  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  professional  course  for  want  of  age  or 
attainments,  were  excluded  After  applying  this  sifting  process,  only 
three  students  were  left  who  entered  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
number  gradually  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  reached  forty. 

The  first  class  of  five  graduated  June,  1858. 

From  1858  to  1860,  all  the  departments  of  the  University  were  closed 
except  the  NormaL  For  several  years  it  had  its  own  corps  of  teachers^ 
and  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  Normal  School  Those  are  considered 
the  most  successful  years  of  the  Normal  department  After  1860,  the 
classes  of  this  department  were  gradually  combined  with  classes  in  the 
University  when  pursuing  the  same  study. 

From  1858  to  1864  inclusive,  the  Normal  department  included  more 
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than  half  of  the  students  in  the  University.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Nor- 
mal students  numbered  257.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  year  of  the 
Normal  course  was  transferred  to  the  Preparatory  department,  which 
changed  the  relative  numbers. 

From  its  organization  to  1867,  upwards  of  1,000  teachers  received  a  full 
or  partial  course  of  study  and  training  in  the  Normal  department 

In  1866,  after  ten  yean  of  service,  Mr.  Wells  retired  from  control  of 
this  department,  and  in  1867,  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows  was  elected  to  the  place. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  a  Model  School  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  department,  which  was  continued  until  1866,  when  it  was  abolished. 
It  was  always  very  successful,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  its  existence 
had  two  departments  and  two  permanent  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  from 
the  Oswego  Training  School.     In  1865  and  '66,  the  attendance  was  190. 

The  suspension  of  the  Model  School,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  edu- 
cators of  the  State,  very  seriously  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  Normal 
department  Practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school,  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  Normal 
instruction  in  Iowa. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDEirrS. 

The  requirements  for  admission,  are,  that  young  men  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  young  ladies  that  of  fifteen  years,  and  all 
must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Beading,  Writing,  Orthogra- 
phy, English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Practical  Arithmetic  through 
fractions.  All  students  are  required,  on  their  admission,  to  give  a  declaim 
ation  of  their  intention  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  follows: 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Iowa,  and  that  our  object  in 
resorting  to  the  Normal  Department  of  the  State  University,  is  the  better 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.*' 

Two  students  fix>m  each  county,  when  recommended  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  are  received  free  of  charge.  Others  will  be  received 
upon  the  payment  of  the  incidental  fee  of  h're  dollars  per  term. 

COURSE  OF  STUDT. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  common  and  higher  branches  of  lib- 
eral'English  education,  together  with  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  method  of  instruction  and  graded  schools,  an  examination 
of  the  school  system  of  Iowa,  and  preparation  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
object  lessons. 

The  members  of  this  department,  when  pursuing  studies  taught  in 
other  departments  of  the  University,  are  combined  with  the  classes  in 
those  departments.  They  also  share  all  the  advantages  of  the  library, 
cabinet  and  apparatus,  which  are  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  classical*and 
scientific  courses. 

The  following  general  courses  of  lectures  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Normal  Department : 
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Engltah  Literature,  Intellectual  and  Iforal  Philosophy. — ^President 

Greek  and  Roman  Literature. — ProC  Currier. 

Modem  Literature  and  Political  Economy. — ^Profl  Eggert 

Astronomy  and  Mathematics. — Pro£  Leonard. 

History  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. — Prof.  Heinricks. 

Geology,  Botany  and  Zoology. — Pro£  Parvin. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
to  those  students  who  complete  the  required  course  of  study  and  trainings 
and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  teaching. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  1866-7,  was: 

Seniors:  Ladies,  17;  Gentlemen,  8 — total,  26. 

Juniors :  Ladies,  27 ;  Gentlemen,  10 — total,  87. 

Graduates:  Ladies,  18;  Gentlemen,  6 — total,  19. 

RESULTS. 

The  results  of  Normal  instruction  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  Is 
believed  that  the  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  an  im- 
portant instrumentality  in  improving  the  schools  of  Iowa.  The  State 
Teachers*  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  18C7,  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  each  congres- 
sional district 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature,  and  to 
adopt  measures  to  secure  the  object  contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  J.  Piper,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Manchester,  Iowa,  in  January,  1868,  issued  a  circular  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  on  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  their 
relation  to  a  public  school  sys 

OTHER  MEANS  FOR  EDUCATING  TEACITER8. 

Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  has  an  English  and  Normal  Department  for 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Students  in  this 
department  can  recite  with  classes  in  other  departments  by  permission  of 
the  faculty. 

The  course  of  study  includes  Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, Ancient  and  Physical  Geography,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Astronomy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  American  and  Ancient  History,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  and  Natural  History. 

Familiar  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  school  govem- 
ment  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Ladies'  Department  of  this  College  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  Female  Principal,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  fiic- 
ulty.  The  course  of  study  is  designed  not  only  for  thorough  mental 
culture,  but  also  for  preparing  young  ladies  to  teach.  The  members  of 
this  department  recite  with  classes  in  other  departments,  when  the  studies 
are  the  same,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures. 

Training  Schools  have  been  established  by  several  of  the  cities  of  lowi. 
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Though  these  schools  were  designed  primarilj  to  educate  and  train  teach- 
ers for  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located,  thej  have  exerted  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  schools  of  other  places,  and  hare  to  a  certain 
extent  supplied  the  place  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  school  at  Davenport,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
Training  School  in  the  Western  States,  receives  all  applicants  who  are 
able  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  before  the  county  superintendent. 
The  teachers  trained  in  this  school  have  gone  out  to  other  places  in  the 
State,  and  have  introduced  improved  methods  of  instruction  in  many 
towns  and  districts  which  have  not  been  supplied  with  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School. 

A  similar  work  is  performed  by  Training  Schools  more  recently  organ- 
ized in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Teachers*  Institutes  have  been  very  successfully  maintained  in  Iowa, 
and  have  been  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  afford  to  young  teachers 
the  advantages  of  a  temporary  Normal  School 
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HISTORICAL   DBVELOPMEST. 

ToB  teachers  and  educators  of  New  Jersey  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  earnest  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  office 
of  teaching  and  training  the  young.  Prior  to  1825,  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.. 
before  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  while  tutor  and  acting  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Princeton,  antici- 
pated the  utterance  which  he  subsequently  repeated  in  his  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville :  "  Our  country  needs  Semi- 
naries purposely  to  train  up  and  qualify  young  men  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  AVo  have  our  theological  seminaries,  our  medical  and  law 
schools,  which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  fit  them  for 
their  respective  professions.  And  whenever  the  profe^ion  of  teaching 
shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  will 
receive  similar  attention  and  be  favored  with  equal  advantages."  In  the 
inaugural  address  in  1825,  also  referred  to,  Dr.  Lindsley  adds : 

**  Though  the  idea  perhaps  may  be  novel  to  some  persons,  yet  the  propriety 
and  iini>ortaQcc  of  such  a  provision  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  compe- 
tent judges.  The  Seminarium  Philologicum  of  the  late  celebrated  Heyne,  at 
Guttingen,  though  a  private  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  great  university,  furn- 
ished to  the  continent  of  Europe  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  many 
of  its  most  eminent  and  successful  classical  professors  and  teachers."     •     «     « 

**  At  present,  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adventurers — either 
young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  less  laborious  ^nd  more  respecta- 
ble vocation,  and  who,  of  course,  have  no  ambition  to  excel  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  no  motive  to  exertion  but  immediate  and  temporary  relief  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  or  men  who  despair  of  doing  better,  or  who  have 
failed  in  other  pursuits,  or  who  are  wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a 
year  here  and  a  year  there,  and  gathering  up  what  they  can  from  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  their  employers.  That  there  are  many  worthy  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  sentence  is  cheerfully  admitted.  That  we  have  some  well  quali- 
ified  and  most  deserving  instructors  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge — and  as  largo 
a  proportion  probably  in  this  section  of  our  country  as  in  the  older  States.  Still 
the  number  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  whole  subject  demands  the  most 
serious'  attention  of  the  good  people  of  this  community. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  January  23, 
1828,  in  the  Chapel  of  Nassau  Hall,  Pro£  John  MacLean  (afterwards 
President)  recommended  **  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching,**  and  in  a  note  examines  and  re- 
futes the  objections  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  1847»  Prof.  E.  C.  Wines,  then  of  Burlington,  in  behalf  of  a  special 
committee  of  a  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Education  held  at  Mount 
Holly  on  the  17th  of  November  of  that  year,  prepared  a  "Report  on  Nor- 
mal Schools,"which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  widely 
circulated.     This  document  contains  letters  from  Gov.  Seward,  Rev.  Dr. 
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Campbell,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  Horace  Mann,  EdwarJ  Everett,  ProC 
Palfrey,  Prof.  D.  P.  Page,  and  John  A.  Dix,  stropgly  commending  the 
establishment  of  special  schools  for  teachers  on  general  principles,  and  on 
the  results  of  actual  experience  at  home  and  abroad.  The  committee  add : 
'*  So  deeply  was  Mr.  Cousin,  the  eminent  French  philosopher  and  educa- 
tionist, impressed  with  this  truth,  (that  good  schools  could  not  exist  with- 
out qualified  teachers,  and  that  teachers  could  only  become  qualified  by 
previous  training,  or  actual  experience) — that  he  declares  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
Tide  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  prepared.  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  State  with 
regard  to  schools."  ^*  The  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  well  qualified 
teachers  is  to  be  found  in  Seminaries,  where  a  number  of  young  men  or 
women,  intending  to  become  teachers,  are  collected  together,  receive  a  com- 
mon instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  schools  in  which  they 
propose  to  teach,  have  lessons  given  them  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  supervision.  In  this  way,  will 
the  occupation  of  teaching  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  The 
teacher  s  respectability  will  then  be  secured,  by  the  considerable  attain- 
ments exacted  of  him.  A  strong  esprit  de  corps  will  be  produced  among 
masters,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  them  powerfully  in  their  profession, 
to  attach  them  to  it,  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  continued  ef- 
forts at  self-improvement  Thus  also  will  a  standard  of  examination  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  bo  furnished  for  all  candidates  who 
have  chosen  a  difficult  access  to  the  profession. 

In  1855,  Mr.  John  T.  Clark,  Principal  of  the  Public  School  of  New 
Brunswick,  read  an  essay  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association  held  at 
Trenton,  (Jan.  18  and  19,)  on  the  **  Necessity  and  means  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  common  school  education  in  New .  Jersey,"  in  which  he 
advocates  **  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  with  a  Model 
School  attached,  wherein  our  young  men  and  women  shall  bo  fitted  for 
teaching,  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  are  fitted  for  other  vocations— 
by  an  apprenticeship,  as  a  business  for  life  \ "  and  in  this  connection  the 
encouragement  of  Teachers*  Institutes. 

The  same  general  views  were  presented  by  other  parties,  at  the  County 
Teachers*  Institutes^  Educational  Conventions  and  Associations,  and  in 
the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  In  1853-4-5,  Henry  Barnard, 
of  Connecticut,  presented  the  subject  of  the  professional  training  and 
improvement  of  teachers,  at  Institutes  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  the  State  House  at  Trenton,  before  the  State  Teachers* 
Association,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1855,  in  which  the  experience  of 
the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  of  several  of  the  United  States  in  this 
direction  was  set  forth.  In  that  year  the  State  Normal  School  was  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  annually  for  its  current  expenses, 
leaving  it  to  the  town  where  the  school  should  be  located,  to  provide  suit 
able  buildings  and  outfit  in  consideration  of  its  local  advantages. 
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Th3  Njrmol  School  of  New  Jersey  was  opened  in  rooms  temporarily 
provided  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  first  of  October,  1855,  with  fifteen 
pupils.  The  numbsr  was  increased  during  the  first  term  to  forty -four. 
A  new  building,  erected  by  private  enterprise,  was  completed  ready  for 
use  on  the  opening  of  the  second  term,  and  was  occupied  by  the  school 
the  17th  of  March,  185G.  The  Model  School  was  opened  at  the  same 
time  in  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  normal  building.  The  prosperity 
and  success  of  both  schools  soon  made  it  necessary  that  additional  loom 
should  be  provided  for  the  model  department 

Through  the  liberality  of  an  association  of  gentlemen  of  Trenton,  a  lot 
adjoining  the  Normal  School  was  procured,  and  a  Model  School  building 
erected  and  completed  in  1857.  This  was  rented  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Trustees  continued  to  hire 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Normal  and  Model  schools  until  1865,  when 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  their  purchase. 

As  the  effect  of  this  act  and  the  contract  with  the  Normal  and  Model 
School  Associations,  the  buildings,  fixtures,  library,  apparatiis  and 
grounds  of  both  schools,  became  the  property  of  the  State.  The  lot  in- 
cludes over  four  acres  of  ground,  and  with  the  buildings  and  fixtures,  is 
valued  at  $120,000. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  for  the  students  at  reasonable  rates, 
led  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  building  which  would  accommo- 
date the  female  pupils  and  teachers  who  had  not  homes  in  the  city.  By 
*  means  of  this  arrangement  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the 
cost  of  board  to  the  students,  and  they  were  brought  together  near  the 
school  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  boarding  houses, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  State,  was  S3  0,000. 

Besides  the  Normal  and  Model  departments  at  Trenton,  there  is  an 
auxiliary  school  at  Beverly,  known  as  the  Famum  Preparatory  School 
This  was  founded  in  1856,  by  the  munificence  of  Paul  Famum,  Esq.,  of 
Beverly,  who  gave  the  house  and  grounds,  valued  at  $50,000,  and  $20,000 
additional  in  cash,  on  condition  that  the  school  should  receive  from  the 
State  a  small  subsidiary  grant  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  is 
ex-offieio  Principal  of  the  Famum  Preparatory  School.  The  total  amount 
of  property  in  grounds  and  buildings  used  by  the  Normal  School  and  its 
auxiliaries,  belonging  to  the  State,  is  $200,000.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
$20,000  in  bonds,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Famum,  the  income  of  which  is  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  the  total  is  $220,000. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  two  Trustees  for  each  Congressional  District,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  both  political  parties  are  equally  represented.  This  intention 
has  been  faithfully  observed  in  the  appointment  of  Trustees,  there  being 
five  from  each  political  party. 
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The  Trustees  appoint  the  teachers,  have  a  general  OT^rsight  of  the 
school,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  WoL  F.  Phelps,  who  had  been  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
State  Normal  School  of  New  York,  was  appomted  the  first  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  and  continued  in  charge  from  its  organi- 
zation until  1864,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  School 
in  AVinona,  Minnesota. 

John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  who  had  for  eighteen  months  been  Principal  of 
the  Model  School,  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor. 

CONDITIONS   OF  ADMISSION. 

The  gcrferal  conditions  of  admission  and  the  regulations  for  the  stu- 
dents, are : — 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  unquestionable  moral 
character.  They  must  be  in  sound  bodily  health,  and  able  to  sustain  a  good 
examination  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar.  They 
mus-t  declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  scliools  of  this  State  for  at 
least  two  years. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  to  the  following  effect  from  the 
Superintendent,  the  School  Committee,  or  the  Board  of  Education,  of  his  town- 
ship  or  city : 

This  is  to  certify  that  — — ,  of  the  township  (or  city)  of ,  county 

of ,  New  Jersey,  aged years,  desires  to  obtain  admission  as  a  pupil 

in  the  Stute  Normal  School,  and  has  given  to  me  a  declaration  of intentioQ 

to  engage  in  the  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher  in  this  State,  for  at 

least  two  years,  and  being  satisfied  that is  of  good  health,  and  proper 

moral  qualifications,  I  do  recommend as  a  person  suitable  by  age,  charac- 
ter, talents,  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  of  the  Normal  School. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  establishing  the  State  Normal  School,  "  each  county 
is  entitled  to  fill  three  times  as  many  seats  in  the  school  as  it  has  representatives 
in  the  Legislature."  In  case  any  county  is  not  fully  represented,  additional 
candidates  may  be  admitted  from  other  counties,  on  sustaining  the  requisite 
examination,  and  producing  a  proper  certificate  as  above. 

The  candidates,  on  their  admission,  are  required  to  sign  the  following 
Declaration  and  Agreement,  which  document  is  a  permanent  record  with  the 
Institution : 

**  The  undersigned,  having  received  certificates  of  admission  as  pupils  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
engage  in  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State, 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  that  their  object  in  resorting  to  this  school  is  the 
better  to  qualify  themselves  for  that  responsible  duty.  The  undersigned  also 
hereby  agree  to  report  themselves  semi-annually,  in  writing,  for  the  aforesaid 
period  of  two  years,  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  case  they 
enjoy  its  privileges  for  one  term  or  more.*' 

Candidates  arc  examined  by  the  Faculty  immediately  on  the  presentation  of 
the  certificate  before  mentioned.  This  examination  is  confined  to  the  topics 
named  above,  namely,  .Spellitij]^,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar. 
Those  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  an  advanced  class,  are  likewise  examined  upon 
all  the  studies  which  have  been  attended  to  by  the  class  to  which  they  wish  to 
be  admitted. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

Tiic  school  is  divided  for  recitations  into  four  classes,  all  of  which  have 
Composition,  Elocution,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Vocal  Musia  The 
other  studies  of  the  D.  class,  are  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 
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Hlstoiy  of  the  United  States. — Of  the  C.  class,  Geography,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Ckxistitution  of  the  United  States,  Botany,  and 
General  History. — Of  the  R  class,  Algebra,  Physiology,  Natural  Philos* 
ophy.  Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature. — Of  the  A.  class,  Greometry, 
Trigonometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, English  Literature,  American  Literature,  and  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  all  the  exercises  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  expression.  This  is  made  a  prominent  object,  not  only  by  lec- 
tures and  lessons  upon  this  point,  but  by  constant  attention  in  every 
exercise.  The  student  is  taught  to  select  the  best  language  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas,  and  to  illustrate  whenever  necessary  or  practicable, 
by  the  use  of  the  black-board  and  crayon. 

The  teacher  of  a  class,  after  hearing  part  of  a  lesson,  often  calls  upon 
a  pupil  without  any  previous  notice,  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  subject 
and  examine  his  classmates  upon  it,  neither  he  nor  they  having  any  book 
to  refer  to.  Another  practice  which  has  been  ^  found  quite  successful,  is 
that  of  frequent  reviews.  One  lesson  in  the  week  in  each  branch,  or  every 
fifth  recitation,  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  four  preceding  lessons,  and 
on  this  review  day,  each  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  test  so  that  his  proficiency 
and  power  of  expression  may  be  ascertained  and  marked.  The  teacher 
never  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  to  mark  a  pupil,  but  at  its  close  marks 
those  who  have  left  upon  his  mind  a  distinct  impression  of  their  profi- 
ciency, or  the  reverse.  By  these  various  means,  the  daily  recitations 
are  made  to  contribute  powerfully  towards  begetting  in  the  pupils  a  habit 
of  readiness  and  self-reliance,  and  a  facility  for  verbal  expression. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Practice  in  teaching  is  secured  in  two  ways — first,  by  members  of  the 
Normal  School  taking  classes  in  the  Model  School,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  assigned  subjects,  to  these  classes,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  department ;  and  second,  by  having  practice 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  itself,  one  of  the  students  taking  a  class  in 
this  school  on  certain  designated  days,  smd  in  subjects  assigned  by  the 
Principal  of  the  schooL 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  the  employment  of  the  latter  method,  the 
Principal,  once  a  week,  makes  out  a  programme  of  exercises,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  teach  during  the  following  week,  and  tho 
classes  and  lessons  for  each.  This  enables  the  pupil  teachers  to  prepare 
themselves  fully  for  the  exercise.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  all 
these  exercises  that  the  lesson  be  given  without  the  use  of  the  book. 
When  the  pupil  enters  tho  room  to  teach  an  assigned  lesson,  he  brings 
with  him  only  a  crayon  and  a  pointer ;  he  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the 
class,  maintaining  order,  questions  the  members  of  the  class,  corrects 
mistakes,  illustrates  the  subject  if  necessary  by  diagrams  or  experiments, 
and  in  all  respects  acts  as  if  he  was  the  regular  teadier. 
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During  the  exercise,  the  regular  teacher  sits  by,  obsenring  in  silence, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  enters  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose,  a 
full  and  detailed  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  pupil  teacher,  giv^ing  an 
average  mark  for  the  same,  the  maximum  being  100.  These  criticisms, 
together  with  the  teaching  average,  are  read  to  the  pupil  the  next  day 
by  the  Principal,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  additional  comments 
are  made  on  any  methods  or  principles  of  teaching  involved  in  the  crit- 
icisms. 

The  following  notes  on  this  method  of  practice  teaching,  are  from  the 
report  of  the  Principal  for  1S68,  and  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  work: 

KOTES  ON   PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Miss gave  the  C  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.    She  was  animated  and  en- 

ergctic  in  giving  the  vocal  exercises,  but  she  pitched  her  voice  too  high.  The 
same  shrill  tone  characterised  the  Concert  reading.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
given  by  pupils  were  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  class.  One  of 
tlie  ladies,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Shakspeare,  said,  **  his  principal  work  ^tas  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  Merchant  of  Venice,  kc. ; "  but  the  error  passed  unnoticed 

by  pupils  and  teacher.     Miss herself  said  "  Hamlet  thought  it  wasnH  Ann.** 

She  marked  the  pupils  too  high — the  worst  readers  in  the  claai  receiving  8  and 
9.     Teaching  average,  85.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  History.    She  was  well  prepared  with 

the  history  lesson ;  but  she  allowed  the  pupils  too  long  a  time  to  think  and 
ffue88.  A  Chronology  lesson  is  dry  and  uninteresting ;  and  nnless  the  teacher 
calls  upou  the  pupils  in  rapid  succession,  thus  keeping  them  wide  awake,  the 
interest  will  tlag,  and  even  good  pupils  will  be  inattentive.  Miss  -^—  marked 
the  pupils  very  judiciously.    Teaching  average,  90.  £. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Arithmetic.    She  assisted  the  papib 

too  much.  She  did  not  require  them  to  be  accurate  enough  in  answering  ques- 
tions; otherwise  she  taught  very  well,  the  subject  being  rather  a  difficult  one. 
Miss marked  the  pupils  judiciously.    Teaching  average,  85.  M. 

Miss gave  the  C  class  a  lesson  on  the  Constitution.  She  was  quick  in  con- 
ducting the  recitation.  The  entire  period  was  spent  in  repeating  mere  words 
of  the  book ;  but  once  or  twice  the  lady  asked  for  the  explanation  of  clauses, 
and  then  the  answers  given  were  neither  full  nor  satisfactory,  yet  the  lady  ven- 
tured no  comment  of  her  own.  Many  practical  questions  might  have  been 
given  by  the  teacher  respecting  the  executive  departments,  ambassadors,  con- 
suls, treaties,  and  impeachments.  The  lesion  contained  many  subjects  of  inter- 
est sufficient  to  occupy  more  than  the  allotted  time.  Teachers  should  call  more 
frequently  for  definitions,  and  always  take  it  for  granted  that  their  pupils  are 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  simplest  words.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  class  left  the  room  without  knowing  the  diflerence 
between  a  reprieve  and  a  pardon.     Teaching  average,  80.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Grammar.     She  has  improved  since 

teaching  for  me  before,  but  she  still  lacks  energy  and  decision.  She  gave  the 
pupil  who  waa  reciting  all  her  attention ;  thus  allowing  an  opportunity  to  some, 
(who  took  advantage  of  it,)  to  assume  lounging  positions  in  which  to  wait  lazily 
for  their  turn  to  recite.     Some  remained  wide  awake,  and  embarrafised  MiM 

by  speaking  at  any  time,  even  interrupting  her  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 

to  ask  questions.     Teaching  avenige,  87.  H. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  cannot  become  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  until  she  studies  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Not  only  did  she 
permit  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  she  mispronounced 
many  words  herself;  as,  hos-pit'-a-ble,  ibr  hos'-pit-a-ble,  in'-tense  for  in-tense', 
etc. — the  errors  consisted  chiefly  in  changing  the  accented  syllable.  In  the 
word  machinatimi^  however,  though  the  accent  was  correctly  marked,  she 
taught  the  class  to  call  it  **  mash-in-a-tion.^*    There  can  be  no  possible  exeiiM 
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for  such  careleaBness,  or  rmthcr  ignorance,  since  the  lady  had  three  days  for  the 
prepiration  of  the  lesson.  The  dictionary  should  be  kept  in  constant  use  by 
papllfl  and  teachers.    Teaching  averagOf  65.  £. 

Hiss  —  gare  the  C  class  a  lesson  in  Elocntaon.  She  gare  a  rery  short 
Tocal  exercise  and  omitted  the  Concert  reading.  During  the  recitation  she  read 
remarkably  well ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  full,  her  emphases  and  inflections 
were  correct,  and  her  whole  manner  fsee  from  embarrassment.  The  entrance 
'of  three  or  four  visitors  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  her ;  for  her  calmness 
and  dignity  she  deserves  much  commendation.     Teaching  avemgc,  95.'        £. 

Miss gave  the  G  class  a  lesson  in  Ancient  History.     She  was  spriglitly 

and  animated.  She  spolce  in  a  clear,  decided  tone ;  but  she  pursued  no  regular 
plan  in  conducting  the  recitation.  Events  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history 
were  indiscriminately  mixed ;  the  pupils  became  confused,  and  the  lady  herself 
was  somewhat  bewildered.     Teaching  average,  88.  E. 

Misi gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Physiology.  She  evinced  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  of  the  lessons.  She  did  not  confine  herself  to  the  text- 
book, but  asked  many  good,  general  questions.  One  of  the  pupils  did  not 
understand  a  portion  of  the  lesson  which  was  to  be  explained  by  a  diagram. 

Miss endeavored  to  make  the  matter  clear  by  an  explanation  which  was 

very  good,  still  the  pupils  did  not  see  it  clearly.  I  think  the  teacher  would 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  difficulty  if  she  bad  used  the  pointer  instead  of 
designating  certain  points  by  letters.  She  spoke  a  little  too  low.  Teaching 
average,  96.  -  M. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  English  Literature.     She  did  not  spend 

enough  time  upon  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  consumed  too  much  of  the  pe- 
riod in  reviewing  the  old  lessons.  She  was  not  careful  in  examining  the  black- 
boards ;  lbs.  was  permitted  to  stand  as  the  abbreviation  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
whimsicalities  was  spelled  with  two  Ts.  The  lady  made  no  deduction  for 
errors,  all  the  pupils,  with  but  one  exception,  received  10.  She  deserves 
commendation  for  speaking  in  a  loud,  clear  tone.    Teaching  average,  88.    E. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.    She  displayed  the  tact  and 

skill  of  an  experienced  teacher.  She  assumed  full  authority  over  the  pupils, 
(though  they  were  her  classmates,)  and  her  whole  manner  was  such  that  a 
visitor  entering  the  room  would  have  supposed  she  was  the  permanent  teacher. 
One  secret  of  her  success  was  that  she  had  given  the  reading  lessoa  much  home 
practice  and  preparation.    Teaching  average,  100.  E. 

Miss  —  taught  the  A  class  in  Literature.  She  taught  well.  Tliough  rather 
quiet,  she  succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  her  pupils,  and  the  entire  reci- 
tation was  very  animated.  The  class  is  a  good  one,  and  the  pupils  deserve  as 
much  commendation  as  the  teacher.     Teaching  average,  96.  E. 

Miss gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.     She  is  a  good  teacher,  and 

reads  very  well.  She  maintained  her  dignity  and  composure  during  the  entire 
recitation,  though  several  visitors  were  present.  Nothing  tends  to  embarrass  a 
teacher  so  much  as  the  entrance  of  strangers  ;  the  lady^s  calmness  and  self-pos- 
Bcssion  then,  are  worthy  of  much  commendation.     Teaching  avorago,  100.    E. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lestjon  in  Literature.     Slie  evinced  thorough 

preparation,  and  displayed  considerable  tact  in  conducting  the  recitation.  Ev- 
ery pupil  was  called  on  and  compelled  to  recite  or  confess  ignorance.  Teaching 
average,  93.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  History.  She  is  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  her  class.  She  is  sprightly,  animated,  and  critical.  The  lesson  was  well 
taught ;  a  map  having  been  neatly  drawn  on  the  board,  the  teacher  required 
the  most  important  places  referred  to  in  the  lesson  to  be  pointed  out  upon  it. 
Teaching  average,  100.  M. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

AVritten  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  also  at 
the  end  of  every  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  all  the  studies  of  the  school 

In  order  to  secure  entire  fairness  in  the  examinations,  and  to  prevent  impro- 
prieties of  any  kind,  a  card  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  containing  the 
!bllowing  directions : 
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1.  On  the  day  before  the  ezaminatioii  begins,  take  home  all  your  books ;  see 
that  nothing  whatever  is  left  in  your  desk  except  this  card  and  your  slate ;  that 
your  desk  is  cleaned  out  and  free  from  bits  of  paper  and  rubbish  of  every  kind; 
that  the  ink  well  is  in  good  order,  and  supplied  with  fresh  ink  ;  and  that  your 
sUte  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 

2.  Observe  the  same  rule  every  day  before  leaving  the  examination  room. 
8.  Ck>me  each  day  provided  with  pens,  pen-holder,  and  pencil 

4.  Write  your  name  and  the  subject  of  examination  distinctly  at  the  top  of 
each  page. 

5.  You  need  not  copy  the  questions  upon  the  paper,  but  be  careful  to  number 
each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  question. 

6.  If  unable  to  answer  any  question,  write  its  proper  number,  and  oppodte* 
the  same,  write,  *'  I  cannot  answer." 

7.  In  answering  questions  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c,  giv^  the  work  as  well 
as  the  answer. 

8.  After  beginning  a  set  of  questions,  do  not  leave  the  room  without  the  per* 
mission  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  until  that  exercise  is  completed. 

9.  When  under  examination,  avoid  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  communica- 
tion with  others,  whether  by  talking,  notes,  signs,  or  otherwise ;  and  do  not 
look  over  the  answers  of  others  lying  on  the  a^oining  desks,  or  allow  others 
in  this  manner  to  overlook  your  answers.  Any  violation  of  this  rule  will  cause 
your  exercise  to  be  rejected. 

10.  Referring  to  text  books,  or  to  written  or  printed  abstracts,  or  memoranda 
of  any  kind  connected  with  the  subject  of  examination,  or  having  such  book, 
abstract,  or  mcmontndum,  in  your  desk,  or  about  your  person,  will  cause  your 
exercise  to  be  rejected. 

In  order  to  induce  not  only  correctness  as  to  the  substance  of  the  answers 
eiven,  but  a  habit  of  carefulness  as  to  the  manner  of  expres^on,  the  teachers, 
in  marking  the  examination  papers,  note  minutely  on  the  face  of  each  paper 
every  thing  that  is  considered  faulty.  This  is  done  by  simply  writing  the  figures 
],  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  on  the  margin  of  the  sheet,  opposite  any  fault  that  may  be  no- 
ticed.  Figure  1  indicates  some  fault  In  the  heading,  or  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  in  the  sheet ;  2  indicates  want  of  neatness ;  8  indicates 
letters  written  indistinctly,  or  words  not  properly  spaced;  4,  spelling  wrong ; 
6,  punctuation  wrong ;  6,  capitals  neglected,  or  used  improperly;  7,  mistake  In 
grammar ;  8,  sentences  not  complete ;  9,  answer  not  as  full  as  it  should  be ; 
10,  answer  incorrect. 

The  object  of  this  scheme  of  notation  is  simply  to  enable  the  teacher,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  indicate  the  various  faults  which 
mar  the  appearance  and  lessen  the  value  of  an  examination  paper.  A  small 
printed  card,  containing  this  scheme  of  notation,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  as  a  guide  in  marking  the  papers,  and  also  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil 
while  writing  his  answers.  The  consequence  is  that  the  usually  slovenly,  care- 
less, illegible,  and  unworkmanlike  style  of  writing  and  expression  is  entirely 
broken  up,  and  the  pupils  get  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  expressing  them- 
selves upon  paper  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  that  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  minor  blemishes  of  composition. 

When  the  examination  papers  have  been  marked  and  the  faults  noted  with  a 
pencil  upon  each  paper,  according  to  the  scheme  just  explained,  the  papers  are 
returned  to  the  pupils,  and  with  these  papers  before  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  books  and  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  teachers,  they  are  required  to 
write  out  a  second  complete  set  of  answers.  This  exercise  is  not  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  examination,  but  it  takes  the  place  of  an  ordinary  recitation.  Its 
object  is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  while  the  matter  is  still  fresh,  all  the 
corrections  which  have  been  pointed  out.  This  revision  of  the  work  of  exami- 
nation has  a  most  admirable  effect.  The  questions  are  usually  of  a  searching 
character,  and  reveal  to  pupils  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  of  which  they 
had  not  been  aware.  Going  over  the  ground  a  second  time,  while  this  impres- 
sion is  fresh. 
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BOARDIKO  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Although  the  tuition  of  tho  Normal  School  is  free,  it  was  found  that 
the  main  item  of  expense,  tho  board,  had  increased  until  it  threatened  se- 
riously to  embarrass  tho  operations  of  the  institution.  Accordingly  in 
September,  1804,  a  suitable  building  was  secured  and  fitted  up  as  a 
boarding-house  for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  By  having 
a  considerable  number  together,  it  was  found  that  the  expense  to  each 
student  could  be  considerably  reduced.  Tho  first  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  house  was  enlarged  in  18G5  so  as  to  accommodate  ninety 
boarders.  The  building,  as  thus  enlarged,  is  135  feet  long  by  37 i  feet 
wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  planned  with  a  special  view  to  the 
wants  of  such  an  establishment,  and  is  particularly  convenient  and  at- 
tractive. The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  each  suited  to  the  accommodation 
of  two  pupils ;  they  are  neatly  carpeted,  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
furniture,  with  one  double  bed,  and  with  two  largo  deep  clos(!ts,  one  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  each  occupant  Tho  bods  are  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses, but  not  with  pillows  or  bedding,  each  boarder  being  required  to 
furnish  these  articles  for  herself. 

One  of  the  leading  Professors,  with  his  family,  lives  in  the  building,  and 
he  and  his  wife  have  the  charge  of  tho  establishment  Tho  arrangement 
altogether  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  tho  schooL 
Such  an  establishment  was  particularly  needed  for  female  pupils.  Young 
ladies  away  from  home,  and  boarding  promiscuously  through  a  large 
town^  are  exposed  to  social  temptations,  and  they  often  lose  much 
time  in  consequence,  even  when  they  do  not  form  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances, or  fall  into  worse  evils.  Parents  are  reluctant  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  a  distant  town  to  attend  school,  where  there  can  be,  from  tho 
nature  of  the  case,  no  adequate  guaranty  for  an  efficient  supervision  and 
protection  out  of  school-hours.  Besides  these  grave  considerations,  there 
is  the  important  matter  of  economy,  the  cost  of  attendance  at  school  hay- 
ing been  reduced  almost  one-half. 

The  large  boarding-houso  being  entirely  filled,  and  there  being  numer- 
ous applicants  for  admission,  who  could  not  be  accommodated,  tho  Trust- 
ees, in  tho  summer  vacation  of  1867,  took  another  largo  building  adjoining 
the  former,  and  fitted  it  up  in  similar  stylo  for  the  accommodation  of  forty 
additional  boarders.     This  building  also  was  immediately  filled. 

The  resident  Professor  and  his  family,  in  consideration  of  their  services 
in  the  management  of  the  household,  live  in  the  house  entirely  free  of 
cost  A  charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  is  made  to  each  pupil,  for  rent  and 
fuel.  Under  **  fuel "  is  included  all  that  is  needed  for  cooking  and 
washing,  and  for  heating  every  part  of  the  establishment;  and  under 
*^  rent  *'  is  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  pay  interest,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance on  the  cost  of  house,  furniture  and  grounds. 

The  Trustees  assume  that  an  assessment  of  $1  a  week  on  each  boarder 
will  cover  these  items.  This  sum  is  a  regtilar  and  fixed  charge.  Be- 
yond that,  the  pupils  are  charged  the  actual  cost  of  their  living,  and  this 
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fsLct  constitutes  a  very  important  feature  of  the  plan.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  remaining  items  has  been  maintained  now  for  more  than  three  years 
at  $2.50  a  week,  with  a  variation  of  only  25  cents  for  a  single  term,  and 
the  accommodations,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  have  been  such  as 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  But  were  the  Trustees  to  undertake  to  board 
the  pupils  outright  for  this  sum,  there  would  be  less  care  in  regard  to 
waste  and  breakage,  and  a  more  ready  disposition  to  find  fault  and  be 
discontented.  Having  paid  a  fixed  sum,  the  boarders  would  fed  like  con- 
suming the  full  worth  of  their  money.  On  the  contrary,  the  sum  being 
contingent,  they  are  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  little  eoonomiw 
which  are  to  keep  their  expenses  within  bounds. 

The  boarding  arrangements  which  have  been  described,  are  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  A  similar  establishment 
for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  is  imperatively  needed,  and  is  in 
contemplation. 


FAHNUAI  rSEPARATORT   SCHOOL. 

The  Famum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly  was  established  and  en- 
dowed by  the  liberality  of  Paul  Famum,  Esq.,  and  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1856.  It  has  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  its  own,  but  is  designed  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  State  Normal  Sdiod, 
and  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Legislature  towards  its  support  As 
indicated  by  its  name  the  course  of  study  is  preparatory,  and  has  special 
reference  to  the  more  thorough  and  professional  course  of  the  Normal 
School.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  from  Beverly  and  the  vicin- 
ity, but  those  qualified  are  admitted  to  the  dasses  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  on  successfully  passing  the  required  examination.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  pupils  were  admitted  the  first  term.  Tliis  number  has 
been  increased  successive  years,  and  in  1867  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty. 
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Plami  and  DnoBipnoM  of  thi  State  Nobmal  School  or  Niw  Jbeut. 

The  bnOdiDga  ooonpied  by  the  State  Normal  Sohool  of  New  Jeney,  are  two  in 
oumber,  one  of  whioh  ie  ocoupied  excluaiTely  by  the  Normal  School  proper,  and 
the  other  by  both  the  Normal  Sohool  and  ita  adjunct,  the  Model  School,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  latter.  The  two  were  boilt  and  furniahed  at  an  expense  of  about 
$55,000. 

The  plana  are  drawn  on  a  aoale  of  thirty-two  feet  to  the  inch.  Each  building 
ia  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Croaa,  the  main  edifioe  running  nearly  north  and  south 
with  wings  or  projeotiona  on  the  caat  and  west  The  fh>nt  wing  of  the  Normal 
School  on  the  east,  terminates  in  two  towers,  10  by  10  feet 

The  great  objects  secured  in  the  adoption  of  these  plans,  are  the  highest  degree 
of  conrcnience  and  adaptation  to  the  purposea  of  a  school  for  both  sexes,  symme- 
try, tastefnlnesa,  coooomy  in  cost  of  oonstmction,  with  ample  facilities  for  lighting 
and  rentilatioo,  the  ingress  and  egress  of  pupils,  together  with  a  full  supply  of 
water  in  the  proper  place,  and  for  every  desirable  purpose. 

The  rooms  are  all  large,  airy,  and  commodious.  The  uses  of  each  apartment 
win  be  anderstood  by  reference  to  the  numbers  indicated  on  the  diagrams,  and 
the  accompanying  explanation.  Each  building  is  heated  by  four  of  Boynton^s 
finl  class  fhmaces,  and  ventilated  by  mcana  of  air  passages  leading  from  each 
room  to  a  large  chamber  for  tlie  purpose  in  the  attic,  under  the  ventilator.  These 
air  chambers  are  heated  by  storea,  thua  creating  a  forced  draught  from  each  apart- 
ment to  the  ventilator. 

The  Aimiture  ia  of  the  latest  and  roost  approved  character,  and  there  are  in  the 
two  buildings,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  best  Vermoot  and  Lehigh  wall  slates. 


Fif .  2.~FnsT  Stost. 


1,  Main  entrance  and  Hall.  2,  2,  Cloak  Rooms  for  each  sex.  3,  3,  Toilet 
Rooms  for  each  sex.  4,  5,  Halls  and  entrances.  6,  6,  6,  and  7,  7,  7,  Recitation 
Rooms.    8,  8,  Extra  Ckiak  Rooma.    9,  9,  Priviea.    10,  10,  Halls  for  each  sex. 
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11,    BmeptKHi  Room.    19,  Ut»w7.     13,  14,  Tcaohera'TiHlet  Rooou.     15, 
Ifl,  Halli ud Suimji,  ndi  Kx.     IT,  AaMmblyRocnii  Mialadlbr240.     IS,  IS, 
n  Room.     19,  19,  Extra  Clook  Roomi.    !!0,  SO,  Frivio. 


21,  22,  Drawing  Room  wd  Model..  23,  Bell  Ringert  Room.  U,  Finmgt 
to  Obnmtor;.  25,  Lectore  Boom.  S6,  Redutiun  Room.  ST,  Room  fff 
UMhaniod  Drawing.    2S,  38.  R««r  Hall^    99,  30,  AppMrtoi  Room. 
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Flf.  E.     BtxHi 


■  for  CHria.     3,  Hdb'to  Priria  for  (^ib.     4,  S,  6,  Aa,  A«. 
nuMtM.    13,  14,  PHtrtMfcrBoir*.    IS,  aiktoPriTMabrBgj«. 


y\f.  c  Fu(T  Si 


]5,  Halls,  Oirb'  eotniioe,  ud  n 
'18,  I»,  20,  SI,  23,  23,  Sabixd.    24,  Hdl, 


IS,  17,  OIrl>>  Onk  BoouM. 
<  gimded,  40  popik  MMh.    IB, 
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Fi|.  7.     fllCORD  StOIT— MODIL  BOMO 


28,  Otrb'  doik  Room.  39,  Library.  30,  Girl*'  Hall  and  StainrayB.  31, 
33,  S3, 4w.,  Ac.,  BchcHJ  Hoona,  graded,  40  ttapil*  eMh.  ST,  HaU.  3S,  Boji' 
Hall  ui  eiatnnji.    3S,  40,  Boya'  Onk  Booma. 


FIf.  1.   Tatan  Bioar.— Monu.  0oaoo 


41,  Room  for  Drawing,  lighted  (ran  the  -Donw.  42,  Halt  and  Sl^rwaya, 
43,  Great  Lwtnre  Rooti  of  the  Normal  School  ealabliahmeiit,  56  Iwf  75  fceU  44, 
Hall.    45,  laboratmy. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

AT  NORMAL^  MACLEAN  OOUNTT. 


The  State  Normal  University  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seated  con- 
yiction  of  the  want  of  more  well-instructed  teachers  for  the  free  schools 
of  Illinois.  The  question  of  establishing  a  school  of  some  kind  to  supply 
this  want,  had  been  discussed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  for 
sereral  years ;  but  the  project  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Normal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec.  1856. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed,  asking 
the  Legislature  to  make  an' appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Normal  School,  and  Messrs.  Wright,  Wilkins  and  Estabrook 
were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  N.  W* 
Edwards,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  for  1856,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  aided  the  project  by  his  presence  and 
influence.  Hon.  William  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
heartily  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
Normal  UNiVERsmr,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whoso  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Seminary  and  University  funds, 
($300,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  but  no 
part  thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  University  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  should  offer  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understood  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  **  accessible,'*  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  almost 
every  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid  ;  but  some  time  before  the  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  it 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. Most  of  the  smaller  towns  declined  to  submit  their  proposals, 
and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between  the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  examined  the  sites  ofi*ered. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
56,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads. 
The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  bluff, 
just  back  of  and  overlooking  the  city,  and  affording,  doubtless,  the  most 
varied  prospect  in  the  State. 
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Upon  opening  the  bidi,  it  was  found  thkt  Peoria  had  offered  in  the  ag- 
gregate, including  the  estimated  Talue  of  the  nte,  orer  $80,000 ;  and 


re  ths  Janjtot'a  Hdum,  (!,}  coniining  of  ■  pirior,  I 
n,(a);  latKnilor7,{3);cb«ninl-lMIU 
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tlui  BkMnnJngtoti  Iwd  offend  in  the  eggrcgkte,  indadlng  the  eitiiiMtad 
Tihu  of  the  nte,  OTer  (140,000.    UcLean  coanty^,  hj  an  »pprapriktioo 


In  ihe  principal  itory,  {Fig.  3)  15  hei  high  in  Uia  eirar,  its  the  Priiwipd'i  room, 
30A.X3!fi.  6in.  (1);  thei«ceplion  nHin,3l/i.  6in.y!7n.  (S);  book  and  >pp*nti»  room, 
3irt  6in.XSTrL(3);  teachen'  nliring  nom,  SOTl.  x^Sft.  Sin.  (4);  genllciiMD'*  waid. 
lobe,  SSrt.Xlsn.  sin.  (S) ;  mailcn' wardrolw  for  Modal  School,  32fk.}<10fL  Sin.  (S); 
Hodcl-Scbool  room*,  »x32ft.  and  2Sft  fiin.-t^li.  6io.  (7);  nuMa'  wiidniba  bl 
Modal  School,  32ll.X10ft.3iiL(B};  coindon(B)i  and  the  lUiiinTi  (10). 
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of  170,000  htm  bar  nramp-Uod  ftind,  eniUcd  BkNauingtoa  thna  to  cmt- 
■trip  ber  riYiL 
Wa  know  of  nothing  man  honnrnble  than  tlus  competition  batmen 

the  different  towns  of  IlIinoiB,  forlhc  advantages  which  must  flow  from  an 
institution  of  this  kind  rightly  nuuiaged,  in  all  ftitnre  (im&  . 
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The  Board  of  Education  elected  ProC  G.  K  HoTey,  (Principal  of  the 
Union  School  of  Peoria,)  Principal,  and  adopted,  on  his  recommendation 
and  that  of  Q.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  of  Chicago,  the  plan  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  two  hundred  model 
school  pupils,  And  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  exterior  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  are  represented  in  the  diagrams : 
1,  2,  8,  4,  6.  


^SS3^^^^ 


Fig.  5.    Plan  of  Third  Floor. 


In  the  third  story  {Fig.  5.)  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the  'Normal  Hall,  65x75 
ft.  (1) ;  library,  32ft.  4in.X48ft.  Gin.  (2);  museum,  32ft.  4in.X4aft.  Gin.  (3) ;  gallery  of 
painting  and  statuary,  32ft.  4io.x48ft.  Gin.  (4) ;  music  room,  32X25ft.  (5) ;  and  an  ante 
1,  32ft.  4in.X22ft.  4  in.  (6). 


room. 


The  building  is  warmed  bj  steam,  and  the  Tenttlation  of  each  room  is 
secured  bj  a  separate  flue  property  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

The  seats  and  desks  are  manufiustored  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  Boston,  after 
the  most  approved  patterns. 
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oBGjunzAnov. 

The  building  was  sabstantialljr  completed  m  1860,  and  the 
removed  to  it  from  the  temporary  quarters  occupied  in  BkMmiogton. 
The  University  is  provided  with  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
and  with  books  of  reference.  The  museum  and  library  of  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Society  are  located  in  the  University  building. 

President  Hovey,  the  first  Principal,  remained  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion until  1862,  when  he  resigned,  and  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  the 
St  Louis  Normal  School,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  University  is  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  fourteen  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

▲DICISSION  OF  8TUDENT& 

The  requirements  for  admission  are,  that  young  men  must  be  at  least 
seventeen  and  young  ladies  sixteen  years  of  age ;  all  candidates* must 
produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  responsible 
person,  and  must  also  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote 
themselves  to  school  teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows: — "I 
hereby  declare  my  intention  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this 
State ;  and  agree*  that,  for  three  years  after  leaving  the  University,  I  will 
report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  thereof,  in  June  and  December  of  each 
year,  where  I  have  been,  and  in  what  employment^  Candidates  must 
also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  proper  officers  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  English 
grammar,  in  pursuance  of  the  Normal  University  Act. 

Each  Ck)unty  within  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instraction  for 
two  pupils  in  said  Normal  University,  and  each  Representative  District  shall  be 
entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  Uie  number  of 
representatives  in  said  district,  to  be  chosen  in  the  Ibllowing  manner :  The 
School  Superintendent  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the  names  of 
all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Normal  University,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  County  Court,  or  in  counties  acting  under  township  organization  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors ;  which  said  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  the  School  Supenntendent,  examine  the 
applicants  so  presented,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  direct, 
and  fi*ora  the  number  of  such  as  shall  be  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, such  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in  representative  districts 
composed  of  more  than  one  county,  the  School  Superintendent  and  County 
Judge,  or  the  School  Superintendent  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  composing  such  representative  district,  shall  meet  at  the  derk*8 
office  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and  from  the  applicants  so  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
represented,  and  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  shall  select  by  lot 
the  number  of  pupils  to  which  Mid  district  is  entitled.  The  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate  does  not  sign  and  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  a  deckration  that  be  or  she  wQl  teach  in  the  public 
schools  within  this  State,  in  case  that  engagement  can  be  secured  by  reasonable 
efforts,  to  require  such  candidate  to  provide  for  the  pigment  of  such'  fees  Ibr 
tuition  as  the  Board  may  presoribe. 
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If  any  county  or  representative  district  neglects  to  make  appointments, 
the  President  of  the  University  is,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointing  any  person  of 
proper  age  and  qualification.  Every  such  person  must  pass,  before  the 
President,  an  examination  similar  to  that  required  before  the  county 
superintendent  in  other  cases. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  Each  year  is  divided  into 
three  terms,  the  first  of  fifteen,  the  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  twelve 
weeks  in  length.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  English 
grammar  and  literature,  rhetoric,  criticism,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  geography ;  history,  ancient  and  modem ;  natural 
philosophy,  cliemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  physiology,  book-keeping, 
writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  metaphysics ;  and  professional  studies,  in* 
eluding  history  and  methods  of  education,  school  laws  of  Illinois,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Illinois.  The  following  are 
optional :  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  cal- 
culus, and  zoology. 

BOARDING  ARRAKGEMENTB. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Principal  of  the 
University  have  recommended  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house  for  the 
accommodation  of  students.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  good  families  for 
about  four  dollars  a  week,  exclusive  of  fuel,  lights,  and  washing.  A  portion 
of  the  students  board  in  clubs,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  nearly  one-half. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School,  which  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  Normal  School, 
is  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  giving  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, either  as  a  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  It  has  four 
grades,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate,  permanent  teacher.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  elementary  and  higher  English  branches,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German.  Physical  exercises  are  daily  practiced  by 
the  entire  school.  The  only  requisites  for  admission  are  a  small  fee  and 
good  character.  Pupils  on  being  examined  are  classified  according  to 
their  attainments. 

The  students  of  the  Normal  School,  after  attending  two  terms,  have 
classes  assigned  them  in  the  Model  School.  These  classes  have  recitations 
at  hours  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  recitations  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment, so  that  the  pupil-teachers  do  not  lose  their  recitations  in  the 
Normal  School  while  teaching  in  the  Model  School.  The  Model  School 
is  thought  to  be  of  important  advantage  to  the  Normal  School  The 
connection  has  been  mutually  advantageous. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  in  1866-67  was  as  follows : 
— In  the  Normal  Department :  Senior  class— Ladies  7,  gentleman  6,  total 
18.  Middle  cla^^ — Ladies  82,  gentlemen  26,  total  58.  Junior  class — 
Ladies  167,  gentlemen  89,  total  256.    Total  in  Normal  Department,  827. 


PENKSTLTASIA  STATE  KORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Tbe  Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  divides  the  State  into  twelve 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  State  Normal  School  may  be  established 
whenever  private  contributions  make  it  practicable. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

AT  MILLEKSVILLE. 

The  school  in  the  second  district,  at  Millersville,  was  recognized  as  a 
State  institution  in  1850,  and  it  has  since  received  3,754  student^:,  of  whom 
2,490  were  males,  and  1,264  'females.  Seventy-two  have  graduated  in 
the  elementary  course,  twenty-two  in  the  scientific  course,  and  two  in  the 
classical  course.  In  1867,  there  were  six  hundred  and  fifly-two  students 
in  the  Normal  department,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  Model 
school.    The  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  school  cost  over  $70,000. 

One-half  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  teach  in  the  Model 
school  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  the  others  in  the  spring 
/■  and  summer  terms.     Those  who  are  thus  engaged  in  the  Model  school 

meet  the  principal  upon  two  evenings  each  week  for  special  instruction  in 
the  theory  of  teaching.  At  these  meetings  the  principal  reads  from  notes 
that  he  has  taken  while  in  the  school  during  the  day,  comments  upon 
thcin,  and  commends  or  disapproves  as  he  thinks  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  students  state  any  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  during 
the  day.  These,  and  the  remedies,  are  freely  discussed  by  teachers  and 
students.  The  superintendent  of  the  Model  school  also  meets  this  class 
for  a  similar  exercise  one  evening  in  each  week. 

The  principal  gives  instruction  to  two  classes  each  day  in  the  "  Theory 
of  Teaching."  TheseCclasses  use  a  text-book.  Besides  this,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  recite  daily  in  mental  science,  in  which 
recitation  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  the  faculties  are  familiarly 
discussed. 

Of  those  who  expect  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  but  about  one-half 
are  especially  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  school  during  the  past  year  (1 867)  was  prosperous.  The  graduating 
class  consisted  of  twenty  members,  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. All  the  members  are  engaged  in  teaching,  excepting  two,  and  some 
of  them  are  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  honor. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  training  adopted  are  more  than  satisfiio- 
tory — they  are  subjects  for  congratulation  and  pride.  The  pupils  of  this 
institution  are  among  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  State.  They 
are  sought  after  wherever  good  teaching  can  be  appreciated  or  remuner- 
ated.    They  are  found  in  common  schools  and  high  schools,  as  principab 
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of  academics  and  scroinaricf^  professors  in  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
and  as  energetic  and  successful  county  superintendcfits.  In  whatever 
position  they  labor,  they  distinguish  Uiemselves  as  faithful  and  skillful 
workers.  They  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  educator ; 
earnest,  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  laboring  for  the  success  of  the  cau^ 
They  are  punctual  in  their  attendance  upon  educational  meetings,  ready 
to  aid  at  institutes  and  associations,  and  are  becoming  an  educational 
power  in  the  commonwealth.  These  facts  indicate  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem,  and  demonstrate  the  value  of  Normal  schools  to  the  State. 

• 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 

AT  EOINBOEO. 

The  school  in  the  twelfth  district  at  Edinboro,  was  first  chartered  as  an 
academy  in  1856,  then  changed  to  a  Normal  school  and  recognized  as  a 
State  institution  in  1861.  It  has  land,  buildings,  furniture,  library,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  property,  valued  at  $36,750.  The  whole  number  of 
students  received  is  1,444,  of  whom  775  were  males,  and  669  females. 
Thirty  have  graduated.  There  were  425  in  the  Normal  department  in 
1867,  and  188  in  the  Model  department 

In  this  school  the  instruction  on  the  subject  of  professional  knowl- 
edge,  skill  and  experience  in  teaching,  is  communicated  to  the  graduating 
class  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  receiving  State  aid,  by  lectures  by  the 
principal.  The  members  of  the  graduating  class  hear  lessons  in  the 
public  school,  which  is  taught  in  the  Model  school  rooms,  but  which  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  institution. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

AT   MANSFIELD. 

The  Normal  school  in  the  fifth  district,  at  Mansfield,  was  first  organized 
in  1854  as  a  Classical  seminary,  under  the  charge  and  patronage  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  its  founders,  with  a  large  liberality,  of- 
fered it  as  a  State  Normal  school,  and  it  was  accepted  in  December,  1862. 
The  buildings,  furniture,  library,  apparatus  and  other  property,  are  valued 
at  $49,000. 

This  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments.  One  is  called  the 
Normal,  or  Teachers',  and  the  other  the  Academic,  or  Business  depart- 
ment It  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  a  largo  proportion  of  those  en- 
tering the  academic,  or  business  course,  change  their  minds,  and  com- 
mence making  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  direct  means  employed  in  training  teachers  is,  first,  th^  regular 
daily  drills  upon  the  $uhjeet  matter  of  teaching.  In  these  exercises,  no 
instruction  in  the  branches  is  attempted  to  be  given.  Each  pupil  has  a 
text-book  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  topics  are  assigned  for  the 
consideration  of  the  class.  The  theoretical  and  practical^  the  possibles 
and  impossibles^  are  here  presented.  The  experiences  and  opinions  of 
those  who  have  taught  are  placed  side  by  side  with  those  who  have  not 
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The  failures  of  youthful  incBscretioa  are  coiDpared  with  more  mature 
reflections  of  age. 

The  senior,  or  graduating  class,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  course, 
take  up  the  theory  of  teaching  as  a  study,  and  practice  teaching  in  the 
Normal  school  forty -five  minutes  a  day  for  one-half  of  the  school  year. 
This  class  meets  twice  a  week  with  the  principal,  or  some  of  the  &culty, 
and  the  principal  of  the  Model  school,  where  tlie  work  of  the  experi- 
mental class  is  discussed,  failures  and  success  pointed  out,  and  words  of 
approval  and  encouragement  given  when  and  where  needed. 

The  whole  number  of  students  receired  is  1,290,  of  whom  555  were 
males,  and  785  females.  Thirty-seven  have  graduated.  There  were  282 
in  Uie  Normal  department  in  1867,  and  123  in  the  Model  schooL 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IX  THE  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

AT   KUTZTOWN. 

The  Keystone  Normal  school  in  the  third  district,  at  Kotztown,  origi- 
nated in  the  demand  for  better  teachers  and  in  the  conviction  that  a  Nor- 
mal school  was  necessary  -to  supply  that  want  Its  buildmgs^  furniture, 
library,  apparatus,  and  other  property,  are  valued  at  $55,000,  of  which 
920,000  was  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Kutztown  and  Maxatawny 
townships.  The  school  was  recognized  by  the  State  superintendent  as  a 
State  institution,  on  the  13th  September,  1866,  and  the  building  was 
formally  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

The  faculty  of  instruction  includes  eleven  professors  and  tutors,  a  larger 
number  of  gentlemen  than  either  of  the  other  Normal  schools  ;  but  the 
number  of  female  instructors  is  less,  it  being  but  two  in  this  school,  and 
it  is  five  or  seven  in  the  other  schools.  The  Model  school  is  under  the 
superin tendency  of  an  experienced  teacher  who  is  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  teaching  is  principally  done  by  students  finom  the 
Normal  school.  These  students  first  pass  a  year  in  studying  the  theory 
of  teaching  by  moans  of  text-books  and  lectures  in  the  Normal  sduxd, 
and  then  practice  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  hour  daily  in  teaching  pupils 
in  the  classes  of  the  Model  school. 

The  number  of  students  received  the  first  year  was  843,  of  whgm  266 
were  males,  and  77  females,  being  a  larger  proportion  of  male  students 
than  is  reported  fromany  other  Normal  school  in  this  country. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL. 

In  1857,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  appropri- 
ating twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  income  arising  from  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands,  for  Normal  School  purposes,  and  creating  a  Board  of  Regents 
to  regulate  its  distribution.  This  Board  did  not  consider  itself  author^ 
ized  under  that  act  to  establish  a  Normal  School,  and  the  income  from 
the  first  year  was  applied  to  the  aid  of  Colleges  and  Academics  which 
organized  and  instructed  normal  clrsses. 

In  August,  1858,  Henry  Barnard  became  Agent  of  the  Normal  Regents, 
and  organized  a  system  of  oral  and  written  examinations  of  the  Normal 
Classes  in  the  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  State,  as  a 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Normal  Fund,  and  com- 
menced in  1859  a  series  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in  the  difi*erent  counties 
and  of  Educational  addresses  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  State.     By  these 
examinations.  Institutes  and  professional  gatherings  of  teachers  in  Town 
and  County  associations,  he  was  able  to  reach  in  a  single  year,  (1860)  three 
fourths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State—both  those  who  entered  on  their 
work  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  those  more  experienced.     His  plan  of 
operations  in  1661,  embraced  besides  an  Institute  of  four  weeks  at  Madi- 
son as  the  nucleus  of  a  Normal  Department  in  the  University,  a  series  of 
special  classes,  at  different  parts  of  the  State,  viz. :  for  Teachers  and  such 
as  proposed  to  teach ;  1,   The  ungraded  District  Schools ;  2,  Primary 
Schools,  and  home  classes  of  little  children;  8,  Intermediate  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  and  the  largest  or  central  district  schools ;  4,  High  Schools 
and  Academies ;  5,  Normal  Schools  and  Classes ;  6,  Colleges  and  all  higher 
institutions  which  have  a  common  curriculum.     He  had  received  from  the 
most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  State  such  pledges  of  co-operation  in 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  that  he  anticipated  larger  professional 
gatherings  and  more  systematic  professional  instruction  than  had  ever 
been  given  elsewhere.     This  plan  of  Institutes  was  to  be  crowned  by  the 
establishment  of  at  least  three  State  Normal  Schools,  (of  which  one  was  to 
be  a  Special  School  of  the  University  at  Madison,)  and  a  training  or  prac- 
ticing school  in  connection  with  the  High  School  in  each  large  city. 

Connected  with  an  account  of  these  County  Institutes,  and  the  names, 
residence,  previous  opportunities  of  professional  instruction,  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching  of  each  member,  Mr.  Barnard  projected  in  1859  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  papers,  selected  from  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  on  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  four  volumes  were  issued  with  the  title  of  Fftpen 
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for  the  Teacher,  and  more  than  one  thousand  copias  of  each  were  distributed 
among  the  teachers  of  the  State.  The  entire  series  embraced  twenty 
treatises,  and  would  have  constituted  the  most  comprehensive  Library  of 
Education  yet  issued  in  this  country.'*' 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  (J.  L.  Pickard,)  in  his 
Report  for  1863,  remarks:  "These  Normal  departments  of  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  High  Schools,  have  not  satisfactorily  met  the  necessity. 
They  are  almost  always  subordinate  departments ;  nor  will  the  aid  fum* 
ished  warrant  giving  them  a  prominent  place.  Much  good  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  agencies,  but  they  are  at  present  inadequate  to 
the  demand.  Permanent  Normal  Schools  are  needed,  whose  sole  business 
shall  be  the  training  of  teachers.*' 
*  The  Normal  department  in  the  State  Univei'sity  was  opened  in  1868, 
and  the  attendance  was  for  a  time  quite  large. 

In  1865,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  dispose  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  and  the  proceeds  were  appropriated  to  the  Normal 
School  fund.  This  act  provides  that  the  income  of  the  Normal  School 
fund  shall  be  applied  to  establishing,  supporting  and  maintaining  Normal 
Schools  under  the  direction  and -management  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  such  schools,  provided,  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  said  income 
shall  be  annually  transferred  to  the  school  fund  income,  until  that  sbaU 
reach  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

*  These  plans,  u  afent  of  the  Normal  Regents,  as  well  as  his  larger  plans  as  Chancellor,  te 
the  dervlopment  of  the  State  UnlTersity,  and  of  schools  and  edacatioii  generally  in  WiseoorfB, 
were  crippled  from  the  start  by  inadequate  resources,  (at  least  one  half  lees  than  was  |>iiinfcml 
before  he  accepted  the  responsible  position,  both  from  the  UnlTersity  Fond,  and  the  NonosJ 
School  Fund,)  and  were  finely  relinquished  in  consequence  of  serere  illness,  which  was  Allowed 
by  a  prolonged  physical  prostration  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  two  years.  His  plans  te 
the  University  embraced, 

1.  General  co-operation  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructton  In  defdoping  a 
system  of  elementary  instruction,  and  in  establishing  in  erecy  titj  and  large  Tillage  a  PabUe 
High  School,  open  to  both  sexes,  and  with  a  scheme  of  studies  equal  to  the  most  adnuioed  sdiosi 
of  this  grade  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Into  this  class  of  schools  were  to  be  merged  the  incorporated  Academies,  with  thdr  endowmsBti 
as  flur  as  practicable  pledged  to  support  such  studies  as  the  majority  of  citiaens  might  not  i^pm* 
ciate  sufflciently  to  r&aintain  by  public  tax— and  with  them  was  fo  be  established  a  ^stcn  «f 
universi^  scholarships.  The^e  Public  High  Schools  were  to  be  developed  as  the  natural  ieli> 
ance  of  the  State  Univenity  for  students  and  into  them  were  to  be  absorbed  the  studies  ttam 
constituting  the  first  year  of  a  college  conme. 

(2.)  The  discontinuance  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  or  Grammar  Schools  io  the  Unlnr* 
sity,  and  its  re-establishment  as  part  of  the  City  High  School  of  Madison,  as  a  model  school  of 
its  grade,  in  which  the  classical  department  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Chancellor- 

(8.)  The  reorganiation  of  the  UnlTervity  on  tlie  basis  of  a  General  Course  of  two  yean 
which  was  to  be  an  extension  of  the  studies  of  the  Public  High  School,  and  in  which  proAdm^ 
In  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  as  well  ss  in  the  German,  was  to  count  as  hi^  in  the 
distribution  of  College  honors,  as  either  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  on  the  completion  of  tiili 
course  (six  years  on  the  elementary  course,)  the  first  Academic  degree  was  to  be  awarded. 

(4.)  To  the  General  Course  was  to  be  added  Special  Schools,  devoted  to  Education,  Law, 
Medicine,  Agriculture,  Mining,  Engineering,  Commerce,  and  tha  other  industries  of  the  State. 

(5.)  As  the  crowning  fisature  of  a  State  system  of  professioDal  training  of  teaches,  there  wai 
to  be  a  Normal  Department  open  to  both  sexes,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be 
liberal,  as  well  as  special— and  embrace  Ethics,  MeUphyslcs,  and  Iogie,~phy8iolog7  and  hygtene, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Wisconsin,  the  law  of  the  citiien  and  tba  man  of 
business,  the  principles  of  public  eoomomj,  and  tha  hlstoiy  and  principles  of  Art. 
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The  Normal  School  fund  amounted  in  1867  to  $600,000  already  in- 
vested and  paying  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  750,000  acres  of  land  yet 
to  he  sold  and  the  avails  added  to  the  fund,  which  will  thus  be  increased, 
it  is  supposed,  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  reorganized  under 
the  law  of  1867,  and  is  now  practically  a  college  course  for  young  women. 
Students  in  this  department  may  also  attend  all  the  University  lectures, 
and  may,  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  graduation, 
elect  any  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Five  Normal  Schools  have  already  been  located— one  at  Platteville, 
Grant  County ;  one  at  Whitewater,  "VYalworth  County ;  one  at  Oshkosh, 
AYinnebago  County;  one  at  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  County;  and  one  at 
Stoughton,  Dane  CouTity%  These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There  is  also  an  Examining  Committee 
appointed  annually  to  visit  and  examine  the  Normal  Schools.  Hon.  John 
G.  McMynn,  in  his  report  for  1866,  says: 

**  The  development  of  our  Normal  School  system  is  the  most  difiScult 
educational  problem  that  presents  itself  for  solution  at  the  present  time. 
To  make  these  schools  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  to  so 
conduct  them  as  to  secure  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  so 
manage  them  as  to  train  teachers  in  them  for  the  common  schools,  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  convert  them  into  academies  or  high 
schools,  to  render  them  so  attractive  and  so  cfiicient  as  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  teachers  under  their  influence,  and  to  carry  them  on  with 
such  economy  as  to  keep  their  expenses  within  the  income  provided  for 
their  support,  will  demand  the  watchful  care  of  the  people,  the  heartiest 
cooperation  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  greatest  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
the  Board  appointed  to  manage  them. 

They  may  be  well  attended,  the  discipline  may  bo  excellent,  and  their 
teachers  well  qualified ;  classes  may  graduate  with  honor,  and  the  people 
may  cherish  a  just  pride  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  have  pursued 
their  course  of  study ;  in  fact  they  may  be  excellent  colleges,  but  if  they 
are  not  training  schools  for  teachers^  and  if  every  thing  else  be  not  kept 
subordinate  to  the  specific  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  the  result 
will  be  disastrous,  nut  only  to  these  schools,  but  to  our  whole  educational 
system.  The  success  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States—while  it  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  policy  we  have  inaugurated  may 
be  successfully  carried  out — ^has  not  been  so  marked  and  so  uniform  as  to 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  encounter  difficulties  that  prudence,  forecast 
and  energy  alone  will  enable  us  to  overcome." 
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STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL   AT   PLATTEVILLE. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville  was  opened  October  9th,  1866. 
It  occupies,  for  the  present,  the  building  formerly  known  as  the  Platteville 
Academy,  which  cost  about  S20,0o0.  Adjoining  buildings  are  now  in 
process  of  erection  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1868,  and  will 
cost  SI 5, 000  or  more. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  already  appointed  includes  three  gentlemen 
and  two  ladies.     Charles  II.  Allen  is  PrincipaL 

ADMISSION   OF  STCTDENTS. 

The  Board  of  Rc<;:cnt8  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  Assembly  district  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  reprcsentatiTes 
in  the  Normal  Scliools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to 
which  any  Assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admi^ision  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent 
of  the  county,  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city  J  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  je&fa  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health,  and  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  sotting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a 
duplicate  of  such  certificate  shull  be  immediately  sent  by  mail  by  the  Superin- 
tendent to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  under  the  direction  of  the 
Principal  of  said  school,  in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate, except  History  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found 
qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  i^chool  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted, 
after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the  said  Principal  may  require,  of  good  health 
and  good  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  the  following  declaration : 

**  I do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State.** 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
Principal  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  has  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided,  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  instruction  is  adaped  to  those  who  design  to  teach,  and  hence  is  thor> 
ough  and  comprehensive.  The  discipline  is  such  as  to  secure  selfn-ontrol,  and 
to  promote  respect  for  law  and  order.  Certificates  of  attendance  will  be  given  to 
those  who  attend  the  school  for  at  least  one  term,  and  to  those  who  shall  attend 
at  least  one  year  and  pass  an  examination,  a  diploma  will  be  granted.  Section 
13  of  chapter  116  of  the  general  Laws  of  1866,  provides  that  "After  any  per^ 
son  has  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  and  has  taught  a  public  school 
in  this  State  one  year,  the  Sperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  au- 
thority to  countersign  the  diploma  of  such  teacher,  after  such  examination,  as 
to  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach,  as  to  the  said  Superintendent 
may  seem  proper  and  reasonable." 

Section  14  provides,  that  "  Any  person  holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Xorniul  Schools,  certifying  that  the  person  holding  the 
tame  is  a  graduate  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach 
a  common  school,  shall,  after  the  same  has  been  countersigned  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  as  provided  in  section  13  of  this  act,  be  deemed 
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qnalified,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate  of  qualification,  to  teach  in  any 
common  school  of  this  State,  and  as  such  shall  ha7e  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
a  first  grade  certificate,  until  annulled  by  the  Superintendent  of  pubUc  Instruc- 
tion." 

The  Board  is  authorized  by  section  12  of  chapter  116,  to  provide  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Agriculture, 
and  on  any  other  science  or  branch  of  literature  that  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
and  it  is  the  design  to  affbrd  such  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  as  will  en- 
able those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  teach,  to  save  l:^th  money  and  time  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  School.  ,  All  students  will 
be  taught  how  to  teaeky  by  being  required  to  do  in  Ibe  experimental  school,  what 
they  must  afterwards  do  in  the  public  schooL 

Iq  professional  training,  lectures  are  given  daily  in  some  one  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz :  proper  course  of  study  and  training  in  public 
schools ;  methods  of  instruction  and  school  government ;  and  the  students 
prepare  essays  and  reviews  of  these  lectures. 

There  is  a  Model  School  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  in  which 
the  Normal  students  practice  teaching  during  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms :  the  first  to  commence  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  to  consist  of  sixteen  weeks ;  the  second  to 
commence  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  New  Year*s  day,  and  to  consist  of  four- 
teen weeks ;  and  the  thinl  to  consist  of  ten  weeks  and  to  end  on  the  last  day 
of  June. 

Students  nominated  by  County  or  City  Superintendents  will  be  admitted  at 
any  time  during  the  term. 

To  all  persons,  residents  of  this  State,  if  found  qualified  to  enter  a  State 
Normal  School,  tuition  is  free.  Board  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates — 
from  $2.25  to  $3.25  per  week.  A  small  charge,  of  from  75  cents  to  $1.25 
per  term,  is  made  for  the  use  of  text  books. 

It  is  expected  that,  for  the  present,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin 
will  do  most  of  their  work  upon  the  State  at  large,  through  under-gradu- 
ates.  Teachers  of  some  experience  will  come  up  and  stay  one,  two,  or 
three  terms,  to  attend  the  lectures  on  teaching,  and  to  be  present  at  and 
receiye  the  training  of  the  classes. 
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AT  WINONA. 


HISTORY. 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  in  1858,  passed  an  act  directing  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  Normal  Board  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  a 
Director  in  each  of  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State,  to  whom  was 
intrusted,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  establishment  of  three  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  statute  provides  that,  **  There  shall  be  established 
within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  institution  to  educate 
and  prepare  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State, 
to  be  called  a  State  Normal  School,  and  also  within  ten  years,  a  second 
Normal  School,  and  within  fifteen  years,  a  third,  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  obligation  to  establish  either  of  the  three  schools,  until  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  is  donated  to  the  State  in  money  and  lands,  or  in 
money  alone,  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  and  for  the  support 
of  the  professors  or  teachers  in  such  institutions ;  but  when  such  sum  is 
donated  for  such  purpose,  a  like  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  institutions.^' 

The  Normal  Board  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  capital,  August  16th,  1859, 
formed  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State  into  three  Normal  Districts. 

The  citizens  of  Winona,  having  offered  a  subscription  of  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  on  condition  that  one  of  the  schools  should  be  located  there, 
the  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Board  and  the  first  State  Normal  School 
of  Minnesota  was  established  at  Winona. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September  1860,  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  Spring  of  1862,  when  it  was  suspended  owing  to  the  embar- 
rassments growing  out  of  the  war  and  no  igppropriations  for  its  support 
were  made  for  the  two  years  ending  with  1868. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1864,  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation was  made  for  its  support  as  follows :  $3000  for  the  year  1864, 
S4000  for  1865,  and  S5000  annually  thereafter.  The  school  was  reorgan- 
ized and  reopened  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Principal  on  the 
first  of  November  1864,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
prosperity  i^icl  influence.  It  is  now  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  cause  of  public  education  throughout  the  State.  In  the  year  1866, 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  toward  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  In  the  winter  of  1867,  a  second  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
made  for  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  city  of  Winona  has 
already  appropriated  and  pledged  $25,000  for  the  same  object  One  of 
the  finest  Normal  School  edifices  in  this  country  is  now  (1867,)  in  progress 
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for  the  use  of  the  school.  Its  extreme  dimensions  are  about  85  by  166 
feet,  and  it  is  four  stories  high  including  a  high  basement  The  building 
includes  all  the  apartments  and  accommodations  necessary  for  a  first  class 
training  school  for  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  year 

1869. 

John  Ogden  was  the  first  principal  He  remained  in  charge  of  the 
school  until  its  suspension  in  1802.  On  its  reorganization  in  1864,  Prof 
W.  F.  Phelps,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  of  New 
Jersey,  was  appointed  principal. 

CONDITIONS   or  ADMISSION. 

• 

1.  Applicants  inu»t  be  at  least  16  years  of  ape,  and  must  present  to  the  prin- 
cipal 8ati8factory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  of  sound  bodily  health 
and  of  special  adaptation  to  the  office  of  teacher. 

2.  They  are  expected  to  sustain  a  fair  examination  in  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  English  Grammar. 

8.  They  must  be*  willing,  if  admitted,  to  declare  in  writing,  their  intention  to 
teach  in  the  Common  Siliools  of  this  State,  for  at  least  two  years,  and  sign  an 
agreement  to  report  themselves  to  the  principal  semi-annually,  by  letter,  for  the 
aforesaid  period  of  two  years,  after  having  left  the  Institution. 

4.  At  least  three  pupils  will  be  received  from  each  senatorial  district,  as  now 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  number  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  school  to  accommodate  students.  In  case  there  should  be 
vacancies  in  any  of  the  district-*,  they  may  be  filled  by  applicants  from  other 
districts,  provided  such  applicants  present  themselves  within  ten  days  from  and 
after  the  opening  of  a  term. 

6.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  opening  of  the 
term.  They  will  not  be  recoirod  for  less  than  one  term,  and  once  admitted, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  tlie  privileges  of  the  school,  until  honorably  discharged, 
or  until  their  rights  shall  have  been  forfeited  by  unauthorized  absence  or  other 
misconduct. 

The  examinations  for  admission  are  conducted  by  the  principal  and  his 
assistants. 

COURSE   OP  STCDT. 

The  studies  indicated  are  arranged  as  far  as  possible  according  to  their  natu- 
ral affinities,  and  not  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  prosecuted 
by  the  student. 

JiHffUth  Langvage — Elementary  sounds  of  the  language;  pronunciation; 
spelling;  analysis  and  definition  of  words;  reading  and  elocution;  grammar, 
including  the  analysis,  synthesis  and  classification  of  sentences ;  composition ; 
rhetoric  and  criticism ;  English  literature  ;  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  above. 

Mathematics. — Number,  its  properties  and  laws;  inteflectual  and  written 
arithmetic ;  form,  the  facts  of  geometry ;  theoretical  and  practical  geometry ; 
elements  of  algebra;  book  keeping;  surveying  and  civil  engineering;  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  above. 

Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. — Natural  philosophy ;  physical  and  political 
geography;  chemistry;  botany;  natural  history ;  human  philosophy ;  geology; 
elements  of  agriculture ;  astronomy ;  methods  of  teaching  the  above 

Graphics. — Principles  and  practice  of  penmanship ;  isometric  and  perspective 
drawing;  object  drawing ;  industrial  drawing ;  topographical  drawing ;  drawing 
applied  to  illustrative  teaching  ;  best  methods  of  teaching  drawing. 

Political  Economy. — Science  of  Government;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Minnesota ;  lectures  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
Minnesota ;  history  of  the  United  States. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching. — Intellectual  and  moral  philosophy ;  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  education ;  history  of  education ;  didactic  exercises  or 
Bub-lecturos ;  observation  in  model  school ;  preparation  of  sketches;  criticism, 
lessons  in  teaching ;  teaching  in  practice  school ;  school  laws  of  Minnesota. 
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The  course  will  require  three  years.  It  is  at  present  only  partially 
carried  out  owing  to  the  urgent  demand  for  qualified  teachers  for  the 
district  school.  The  average  duration  of  the  course  as  now  pursued  is 
two  years.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes  designated  A,  B,  C, 
and  Df  and  to  each  class  are  assigned  four  exercises  per  day  besides  the 
lesson  in  vocal  music  and  the  **  criticism  teaching  exercise.**  Each  class 
has  one  study  hour  during  the  daily  session,  and  every  student  is  required 
systematically  to  arrange  his  hours  out  of  school  and  make  weekly  reports 
to  the  principal. 

The  most  careful  and  constant  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of 
clear  ideas,  methodical  habits  of  thought  and  exact  expression,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  traits  of  character  essential  to  success  in  teaching. 
The  special  object  of  the  school  is  ever  kept  prominently  before  its  pupils. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  comprises  both  a  graded  model  and  a  graded 
practice  school  of  not  less  than  four  departments  each.  This  plan  cannot 
be  fully  carried  out  until  the  new  buildings  are  complete.  There  is  at 
present  a  model  school  of  three  grades,  primary,  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar, each  under  a  permanent  teacher.  Each  of  these  departments  accom- 
modates 40  pupils  who  pay  a  quarterly  tuition  fee  of  $7.50,  seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  From  these  tuition  fees  the  model  school  is  supported, 
being  no  charge  whatever  upon  the  State. 

Into  these  model  schools  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  Normal  School  are 
sent  carefully  to  observe  and  take  note  of  the  discipline  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  are  afterwards  critically  examined  upon  the  subject 
Classes  from  the  Model  Schools  are  also  daily  brought  before  the  Normal 
School  to  receive  criticism  lessons  at  the  hands  of  the  pupil-teachers  of 
the  latter. 

These  Model  Schools  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Normal 
School  and  are  an  integral  part  of  it  They  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  local  school  system.  The  precise  amount  of  observation  and  practice 
to  be  obtained  by  the  pupil- teachers  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  they 
are  part  of  the  daily  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  is  at  present  limited  by 
the  narrow  accommodations  afforded  the  institution.  The  total  number 
instructed  last  year  was  80.  Of  these  13  were  males  and  67  females. 
In  the  Model  Schools  there  were  during  the  year  164.  Two  classes  were 
graduated  last  year,  numbering  10  and  14  persons  respectively. 

BOARDING    ARRANGEMBNTS. 

No  special  arrangements  have  yet  been  provided  for  boarding  the 
pupils.  They  are  now  accommodated  in  private  families  where  they  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  and  influences  of  the  family  relation,  at  a  cost  of  from 
S3. 50  to  $4.50  per  week.  Special  arrangements  however  are  under  con- 
sideration by  which  the  expenses  of  the  student  will  be  much  reduced. 
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EZAUINATIONS. 

Monthly  written  examinations  of  the  classes  are  held,  to  determine  the 
progress  and  standing  of  each  student  These  examinations  are  a  review 
of  the  subjects  passed  over  during  the  month. 

The  final  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  preceding  the  last 
week  of  a  semi-annual  session,  and  they  determine  the  status  of  the  stu- 
dent in  respect  cither  to  graduation  or  to  his  classification  during  the 
succeeding  tenn. 

The  public  examinations  are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  semi- 
annual session,  and  their  sole  object  is  to  keep  alive  public  interest  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  true  education.  The  public  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  these  examinations,  as  well  as  to  visit  the  school  at  all  times. 

PBIVILEGES  OP  STUDENTS. 

Students  completing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  training,  receive  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  teach  for  a  period 
of  five  years  in  this  State,  without  examination  by  the  local  school  officers. 

There  is  no  charge  fur  tuition. 

All  necessary  books  and  stationery  are  supplied  to  the  student  on  pay- 
ment by  him  of  five  dollars  for  each  semi-annual  session. 

Such  miscellaneous  and  reference  books  as  belong  to  the  library  of  the 
institution  are  loaned  to  the  student  under  proper  restrictions. 

The  Normal  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  geological  charts. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  collection  of  minerals 
and  fossils  illustrating  the  geology  and  paleontology  of  Minnesota. 

Sufficient  chemical  apparatus  also  for  the  illustration  of  the  course  in 
that  department  has  been  secured.  To  all  these  important  aids,  the  stu- 
dents have  free  access. 

GRADUATING  THESES. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  prepare  and  defend  a 
Thesis  upon  some  subject  assigned  by  the  Principal,  which  has  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  course. 

It  must  be  fully  elaborated  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  for 
the  purpose,  and,  when  the  subject  admits  of  it,  must  be  accompanied 
by"the  necessary  illustrative  or  working  models  and  designs,  suitable  to 
its  clear  and  forcible  elucidation. 

The  Theses,  with  the  accompanying  drawings,  models,  etc,  are  depos- 
ited for  permanent  preservation  among  the  archives  of  the  school 

The  results  of  the  final  examinations,  together  with  those  of  the  record 
of  daily  attendance,  are  published  in  the  annual  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  people  the  standing  of  each 
student  in  respect  to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  professional  capacity. 

No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  at  the  dose 
of  a  semi-annual  session  is  allowed  to  advance  with  his  chiss,  but  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  studies  in  which  he  is  deficient,  in  case  he  remains 
in  the  school 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  foundation  of  the  Public  School  System  of  California  was  laid  in 
1849.  Ten  years  after,  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 
recommended  among  other  measures  of  improvement,  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Normal  School.  lie  still  further  urged  this  measure  in  1860, 
and  in  1801  asked  for  a  direct  State  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  such  school. 

In  1862,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  State  Normal 
School  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  of  $3,000.  The  appropriation  for  1863-64  was  $6,000,  and  for 
1864-65,  $8,000. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  in  a  class-room  of  the  San  Francisco 
High  School  building,  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1862,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Ahiru  Holmes,  who  continued  Principal  until  July,  1865. 
Mr.  George  AV.  Minns  was  elected  Principal  in  June,  1865,  and  took 
charge  of  the  school  on  the  10th  of  July,  following. 

The  general  character  of  this  school  and  the  aim  of  its  officers  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Minns  to  the 
Trustees  in  1866.     He  says: 

Normal  Schools  are  not  high  schools  or  academics,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  certain  number  to  i)ursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning ; 
but  their  object  is  direct,  plain,  and  practical ;  it  ia  to  benefit  the  people  nt 
large,  by  providin}?  for  tlio  common  schools  a  class  of  well  trained  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  is  therefore  at  present  almost  entirely  restricted  to  those 
branches  which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools.  And  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  it  ought  to  bo.  The  Normal  School  was  never  intended  to  attempt  to  give 
an  extended  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  the  languages; 
but  its  purpose  is — by  rendering  its  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fun- 
damental branches  of  a  good  English  education,  by  familiarity  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  liuman 
culture,  and  of  the  true  order  of  study,  by  endeavoring  to  give  them  an  insight 
into  human  nature,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  perceive  the  best  methods  of  gov- 
ernm?nt  and  discipline,  and,  lastly,  by  their  applying  what  tliey  learn  in  the 
actual  teaching  and  governing  of  classes  in  the  training  school — its  purpose  is, 
by  these  means,  to  send  into  the  common  schools  throughout  the  State  a  class 
of  teachers  whose  excellence,  ability,  and  aptitude  for  teaching  will  be  at  once 
felt  and  acknowledged.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  Normal  School,  as  it 
increases  the  number  of  its  pupils,  will,  in  course  of  time,  cultivate  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  its  members  which  will  be  beneficial  alike  to  teachers  and  to  the 
community.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  advantages  that  will  result  to  the  cause 
of  education  from  having  dispersed  over  the  State  teachers  who  are  mostly 
graduates  of  one  institution,  and  therefore  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  one  an- 
other's success  and  welfare,  who  would  often  correspond  and  interchange  opin- 
ions concerning  the  best  methods  of  advancing  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
all  engaged. 

4w 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  our  State  Normal  School  is  and  will 
be  the  principal  means  of  enabling  our  own  citizens,  who  design  to  become 
teachers,  to  compete  with  the  graduates  of  Eastern  Normal  Schools. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Normal  School  was  removed  to  a  building 
which  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  different  departments  of  the  school. 

The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  occupied  by  the  Normal  School,  and  the 
lower  by  the  Training  School,  of  four  classes,  directed  by  Mrs.  C  W.  Stout  and 
Miss  H.  M.  Clark.  Four  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  detailed  in  turn  every 
week  to  instruct  and  govern  these  classes,  under  the  supervision  and  with  the 
assistance  of  these  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers.  The  Normal  Sch< ol 
now  possesses  greater  advantages  in  this  respect  than  it  ever  did  before.  The 
practice  in  teaching,  whicli  members  of  the  school  will  have  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  school  in  July,  1865,  forty-one  pupils  in  all 
were  admitted  to  the  diilcrcnt  classes,  making  the  whole  number  in  the  school 
eighty-five. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  there  have  been  entered  upon  the  reg- 
ister two  hundred  and  sixty-two  names.  Tliese  represent  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State.  The  majority  have  not  remained  long  enough  in  the  school  to 
obtain  a  diploma.  This  is  owing  to  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is, 
the  want  of  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  board  and  lodging  while  attending 
the  school.  Young  men  and  women  have  told  mo  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
continue  longer  in  the  school,  but  liavo  stated  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  do  something  to  support  themselves,  and  have  left  to  take  positions 
as  teachers ;  others  enter  merely  to  become  acquainted  with  a  certain  branch, 
and,  as  soon  as  their  object  is  accomplished,  leave,  never  having  been  candidates 
for  a  diploma ;  while  still  others  change  their  plans  in  life,  and  engage  in  some 
other  occupation. 

All  pupils,  before  being  permitted  to  joux  the  school,  arc  required  to  subscribe 
to  the  following : 

"  We  hereby  declare  that  our  purpose,  in  entering  the  State  Normal  School, 
is  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  m  the  public  schools  of  California." 
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AT  EMPOBIA. 


mSTORY  AND  ORGAinZATIOy. 

PRELnriNART  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  in  Kansas 
were  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  18G3  ;  the  location  of  the  School  was 
fixed  upon,  and  it  received  an  endowment  of  thirty  thousand  three  hun- 
and  eighty  acres  of  salt  lands,  but  as  these  lands  were  not  sold,  tho 
School  received  no  income  from  them. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  in 
his  report  for  1863,  recommended  the  full  equipment  of  the  School.  He 
says :  *^  Hitherto  most  of  our  teachers  have  only  taught  as  a  temporary 
employment — as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  something  that  pays  better. 
Whatever  education  they  may  have  received  was  not  with  special  refer- 
ence to  teaching. — As  a  general  thing,  teaching  is  a  failure.  For  pre- 
paration for  the  specific  business  of  teaching,  we  look  to  the  Normal 
School." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  friends  of  education  in  various  ways, 
and  the  institution  was  finally  established  by  the  Legislature,  and  located 
at  Emporia  in  1864,  but  was  not  fully  organized  till  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February,  1865,  when  eighteen  students  were  gathered  in  a  room  belong- 
ing to  the  district-school  of  Emporia,  with  a  single  teacher,  to  commence 
the  work  of  Normal  Instruction  in  this  State.  The  number  increased 
till  forty-two  were  enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  June.  The 
Board  of  Visitors,  of  which  Judge  L.  D.  Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  chairman,  presented  an  able  report  to  the  Legislature,  which  did 
much  toward  confirming  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  School. 

The  second  term  began  in  September  with  sixty  students.  There  were 
eighty-five  students  in  attendance  during  the  first  year.  The  School, 
though  opened  as  an  experiment,  was  demonstrated  an  entire  success 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  The  closing  exercises  were  fully  at- 
tended by  distinguished  educational  men  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  an  account  of  these  exercises  published  in  most  of  the  Kansas  papers. 

In  1865,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of  students,  making  the 
apartments  then  in  use  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  School, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  State  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  build- 
ing which,  answering  the  purpose  of  the  school  for  a  few  years,  might 
then  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Model  School  department  without 
loss  to  the  State.  The  Legislature  very  willingly  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  authorized  the  Board  of  Directors  to  construct  a  suitable  edifice  at 
the  State's  expense.  The  building  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  a  teachers*  school,  and  will  prove  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  it  was  designed.  Utility  and  economy  of  constmction 
wore  hefore  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  rather  than  beauty  and 
architectural  finish,  but  still  the  latter  were  not  ignored. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  equipments  was  $18,000.  It  was  dedi- 
cated January  2d,  1867.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  address 
of  President  Horner,  of  Baker  University,  at  the  dedication  : — 

In  the  erection  of  these  massive  walls,  in  the  completion  of  this  lair  fabric — 
this  omate  temple  of  learning,  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  legislators  have  forged  another  and  the  brightest  link  in  our  educational 
system.  Intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  welfare  and  success  of  our 
common  schools,  the  grand  basis  upon  which  rests  the  saperstructure  of  our 
educational  system,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  our  civilization,  it  is  and  must 
ever  continue  to  be  the  pride  and  plory  of  our  people.  Already  is  it  infusing 
into  our  common  schools  the  healthful,  invigorating  influence  of  its  teaching.  It 
will  elevate  the  teacher's  humble  calling  to  its  proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
learned  professions.  Its  mission  is  to  supply  skillful,  trained,  disciplined,  profes" 
sional  teachers  for  the  thousand  schools  of  the  State.  "We  only  need  these  to 
develop  in  our  State  a  system  of  education  that  shall  reflect  immortal  honor 
upon  its  founders. 

The  Normal  School  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
which  consists  of  nine  persons — the  Governor,  State  Treasm*er,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  six  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  appropriations  to  the  school  in  1866  were  $14,000,  to  finish  the 
building,  and  for  current  expenses.  From  $5,000  to  $6,000  were  re- 
quired in  1867. 

The  school  has  some  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  of  Taluablc  land, 
known  as  the  "salt  lands,"  lying  principally  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State,  for  an  endowment  The  interest  of  the  principal  arising  from  the 
sale  of  this  land  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  from 
year  to  year.  At  present  the  land  is  not  available  in  this  way.  Nor  will 
it  be  advisable  to  sell  it  too  soon.  Being  near  the  line  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  containing,  as  it  is  confidently  believed,  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  no  small  revenue  to  the  school,  if  a 
favorable  time  be  chosen  for  its  sale,  and  judicious  contracts  made.  Until 
this  sale  is  eff*ected  and  the  proceeds  carefully  invested,  the  support  of 
the  institution  will  be  due  to  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature.  That  these  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
school,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  judging  from  the  past  action  of 
that  honorable  assembly,  the  growing  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and 
the  general  fact  that  Normal  Schools  have  been  adjudged  necessary  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  free  school  system  with  which  Kansas,  in 
common  with  other  States,  is  favored. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  at  present  comprises  a  Principal,  Associate 
Principal,  and  one  lady  teacher.    L.  B.  Kellogg  is  Principal. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDEXTS. 

The  terms  of  admission  are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Organic  Act,  Sec.  9 :— 
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That  each  representative  district  in  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one 
pupil  each  term  of  said  school,  said  pupil  to  be  recommended  b^  the  represent* 
ative  of  the  district  to  the  Board  of  Directors ;  the  person  thus  recommended 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  tuition.  Provided^  the  applicant  shall  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  sliall  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  sign  a  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  common  schools  in  this 
State,  (as  long  as  he  or  she  shall  remain  in  the  school  as  a  student)  And  pro^ 
vided  fiirt^ier^  That  pupils  may  be  admitted  without  signing  such  declaration  of 
intention,  on  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 

Students  are  required  to  be,  if  males,  seventeen,  and  if  females,  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  rule  may  be  suspended  in  favor  of  pupils  who  intend 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  before  teaching,  and  manifest  sufficient 
maturity  of  mind. 

This  rule  has  been  suspended  in  a  few  instances,  but  never  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  the  average  age  of  the  students  below  the  maximum. 

It  was  foreseen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that,  at  the  first,  there  would  bo 
many  districts  unrepresented.  To  meet  this  condition  of  aflairs  and  enable  the 
school  to  commence  educating  a  fair  number  of  teachers,  it  was  decided  that, 
for  the  present,  **  All  students  who  pledge  themselves  to  become  teachers,  will 
be  admitted  free  of  tuition :  Provided^  the  whole  number  so  admitted  does  not 
exceed  the  number  of  representative  districts  in  the  State;  And  provided,  that 
a  small  entrance  fee  be  required  of  each  at  the  beginning  of  every  term."  Pu- 
pils admitted  tq.  the  school  are  entitled  to  its  privileges  until  they  graduate^ 
unless  they  forfeit  this  right  by  voluntary  absence,  by  improper  conduct,  or  by 
failing  to  exhibit  evidences  of  scholarship  and  fair  promise  of  success  as  teach- 
ers.   The  pledge  above  referred  to  is  here  given : — 

Teaciier*s  Pledge  — I  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  become  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  and  that  my  object  in  attending  the  Normal 
School  is  the  better  to  prepare  myself  for  this  important  work. 

The  construction  put  upon  the  pledge  is  this :  that  the  student  is  to  teach  as 
long  as  ho  studies  in  the  school ;  that  is,  if  he  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  school 
the  full  three  years  required  to  take  all  the  studies,  ho  must  teach  three  years. 
After  this,  the  teaching  is  voluntary.    For  shorter  times,  in  the  same  way. 

COURSE  OP  BTUDT. 

Tlie  Course  of  Study  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  include,  as  it  is  believed,  all 
the  studies  to  which  teachers  of  our  public  schools  most  need  to  direct  their 
attention.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy  and  natural 
pliilosophy,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition  and  liter- 
ature, geography  and  history,  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  geolojry  and 
zoology,  singing  and  drawing,  with  theory  and  art  of  teaching^  constitute  tho 
studies. 

Six  terms  are  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  science,  method  and  history  of 
education.  The  course  takes  a  somewhat  wide  range,  and  includes:  1.  The 
organization  and  classification  of  schools.  Programme  of  daily  exercises.  The 
recitation.  School  government.  Motives.  The  incentives  which  a  teacher  may 
allow  to  act  upon  himself  or  his  pupils.  Tho  conscience — how  it  should  be  edu- 
cated. 2.  Tho  order,  in  time,  of  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
the  exercises  best  adapted  to  encourage  their  growth.  The  special  purpose  of 
each  faculty,  and  the  means  to  train  it  Laws  of  bodily  health :  Vemilation, 
posture,  gymnastics.  Formation  of  courses  of  study.  Mental  philosophy  pre- 
cedes and  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  this  part  of  the  ct^urse.  3.  His- 
tory of  systems  and  methods  of  education.  Biographies  of  emiacnt  teachera 
4.  Primary  instruction.  Object  teaching.  Grading  of  schools.  Drill  exercises 
in  teaching.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Model  School.  5.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Duties  of  teachers  as 
citiiens.    6.  The  school  laws  of  Kansas.    School  supervision  and  school  man- 
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agement  School-bouse  architectare.  Practice  in  the  Model  School  General 
teaching  exercises  in  the  Normal  School. 

As  the  course  is  arranged,  it  will  be  necessary  for  students  of  average  ability 
and  industry  to  remain  in  tlie  Normal  School  three  years  before  graduation. 
The  diploma  of  the  institution  is  granted  only  to  those  students  who  complete 
the  full  course  of  study  and  training,  and  g^ve  evidence  of  fitness  to  teacli.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  students  remain  in  the  school  until  they  graduate ;  but 
pupils  are  received  for  shorter  times ;  none,  however,  for  less  than  one  term. 
Tuition  is  free. 

Students  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  unless  there  be 
special  reason  why  the  rule  should  be  departed  from. 

A  contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  a  year  is  required  of  each  student,  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

The  Model  Department  is  established  in  order  to  give  the  Normal  students  an 
opportunity  to  witness  the  actual  working  of  a  school  conducted  in  ac(t>rdaDce 
with  those  principles  which  enlightened  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  for 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  also  to  give  them  practice  in  actual  teach- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors  of  the  Normal  School  It  is  the 
design  to  make  the  school  in  every  way  a  model  for  teachers. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Model  School  will  be  limited  to  thirty.  Tliey 
will  be  of  two  grades,  viz. :  students  nearly  old  enough  and  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enter  the  Normal  School ;  and,  second,  boys  and  girls  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  have  had  fair  opportunities  for  education. 
Students  will  be  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Obligation  to  teach  is  not 
made  a  condition  of  admittance.  Tuition  at  the  rate  of  $6,00  a  term  will  be 
charged.    This  school  will  be  under  tlie  direct  supervision  of  the  Principal 

Thus  far  board  has  been  obtained  in  private  families  at  about  $4,00 
per  week,  exclusive  of  lights,  fuel  and  washing;  or  in  dubs,  or  self- 
management,  at  lower  rates. 

One  of  the  serious  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  school  has  been 
found  in  the  high  prices  paid  by  the  students  for  board,  to  which  should 
be  added  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  at  any  price.  To  supply  sta- 
dents  with  the  privileges  of  a  home  at  reduced  cost,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, known  as  the  Normal  School  Boarding  House  Association,  has  been 
incorporated,  whose  purpose  is  the  construction  of  a  commodious  edifice 
to  be  used  by  Normal  students  as  a  hoarding-house.  Stock  to  the 
amount  of  some  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken,  and  the  building 
commenced.  The  result  of  having  such  a  house  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  the  school  The  credit  of  originating  this  enterprise, 
and  prosecuting  it  thus  far,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Morse,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Association. 

The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  130.    Whole  number,  250. 

Number  of  graduates  2.     Number  in  Model  School,  27. 

Nearly  all  the  text-books  used  by  the  pupils  are  supplied  by  the  State. 

Any  pupil  who  has  contracted  vicious  habits,  or  who  does  not  cheer- 
fully comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  will  not  bo  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  as  a  member. 

Connected  with  the  school  there  is  a  well-conducted  Literary  Society, 
which  gives  opportunity  for  social  and  refined  cdlture. 

A  Bible  Class,  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  is  sustained  by 
the  students. 

Physical  exercises  are  taken  daily. 
^Students  who  wish,  have  opportunity  to  take  music  lessona 
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BISTOBIOAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine,  by  an  act  passed  July  27th,  1846,  consti- 
tuted a  Board  of  Education  composed  of  twelve  members. 

This  Board,  at  its  first  meeting  in  December,  1840,  appointed  its  Sec- 
retary, and  also  a  committee  on  the  qualification  and  education  of  teach- 
ers. The  Board  and  its  Secretary  in  their  first  report  recommend  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  should  help  to  secure  better  qualified 
teachers.  The  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  examine  the  subject 
advised  that  the  State  be  enlightened  by  public  addresses  and  lectures, 
and  say  that  **  when  these  measures  have  done  their  work  upon  the 
public  mind,  it  may  be  hoped  the  time  will  have  arrived  when  a  State 
institution  for  the  qualification  of  teachers  may  be  established  and  amply 
endowed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  W.  G.  Crosby,  in  his  report  for 
1849,  asked  for  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  permanent 
school  fund  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools. 

In  1854,  a  law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools.  This  officer,  Hon.  C.  A.  Lord,  in  his  first 
report,  dated  December,  1854,  advised  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  as  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  incompetent  teachers.  His 
successors,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell  in  1855,  1857,  1858  and  1859,  and 
Hon.  J.  P.  Craig  in  1856,  in  their  annual  reports  presented  urgent  rea- 
sons for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  Mr.  Dunnell 
in  one  of  his  reports  gave  a  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States 
and  countries,  and  pointed  out  their  influence  upon  public  schools,  and 
the  satisfactory  results  which  had  already  been  obtained.  Teachers* 
Institutes  had  been  held  for  several  years,  but  though  accomplishing 
much  in  the  improvement  of  teachers,  "  they  had  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  qualifications  and  that  thorough  preparation 
deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Common  Schools.*' 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand,  the  Committee  on  Education,  in  1860, 
reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  eighteen  different 
academies.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  appropriated  at  once,  and  thirty -six  hundred  dollars,  annu- 
ally thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Sixteen  academies  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  provided 
for  distinctive  Normal  instruction.    Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  young 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  receired  the  advantages  of  this  normal  arrange* 
ment  in  the  Autumn  of  1860,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  the  Spring, 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty-fiye  in  the  Autumn  of  1861.  This  plan  of 
educating  teachers  was  not  thought  successful,  and  in  1861,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  £.  P.  Weston,  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the  estahlishment  of  Normal 
'  Schools.  The  system  was  accordingly  abolished  in  1862,  and  an  act 
passed  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 

The  act  provided  for  two  Normal  Schools,  one  in  the  Eastern  and  one 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  These  schools  were  "  to  be  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  professional  labors," 
**  including  the  best  methods  of  government  and  instruction." 

Three  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  locate  the 
proposed  schools.  Propositions  were  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Acad- 
emies, and  from  citizens,  offering  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. The  Commissioners,  after  visiting  the  localities  from  which  these 
propositions  were  received,  and  comparing  their  specific  advantages,  de- 
cided to  locate  the  Western  Normal  School  at  Farmington,  and  the  second 
or  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine. 

The  advantages  expected  to  be  derived  from  Normal  instruction  are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  Superintendent,  Rev.  Edward  Ballard : — 

Tlio  opinion  has  been  but  too  prevalent,  that  a  High  Scliool  or  Academy  can 
qualify  teachers  as  well  for  their  work  as  the  institutions  specially  establislied 
for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Normal  methods,  that  in  some 
of  our  higher  literary  institutions,  classes  have  been  formed  with  distinct  refer- 
ence to  this  plan.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the  intelligent  perception  of  their 
value,  that  these  methods  are  tlius  made  a  part  of  the  instruction.  Doubtless 
too  in  the  ordinary  use  of  High  and  Academic  instruction,  and  with  a  Normal 
class  added  to  the  wholo  order,  very  large  substantial  benefits  have  been  re- 
ceived for  educational  use.  But  it  must  be  a  fallacious  supposition  to  consider, 
that  the  discipline  in  either  of  these  cases  can  be  equal  to  the  regular,  systematic 
and  thorough  drill  of  the  full  proposed  Normal  course. 

It  would  be  more  than  well  if  all  the  pupils  admitted  to  our  Normal  Schools 
could  have  the  preparation  acquired  in  our  best  High  Seliools ;  so  that  here 
there  would  be  only  the  unfolding  and  application  of  the  Normal  principle,  and 
a  shorter  stay  required  under  this  tuition.  But  as  wo  can  not  exact  this  condi- 
tion for  entrance,  until  the  schools  in  the  State  are  raised  to  a  much  higher 
grade  than  at  present,  the  Normal  School  must  teach,  first  the  lessons  to  be 
taught  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  review,  and  then  teach  how  they  are  to  be 
taught;  or,  in  other  words,  knowledge  and  the  methods  of  imparting  it. 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  in  our  country  is  two  years.  The  second  is 
the  one  most  profitable  for  the  future  teacher.  As  there  still  seems  to  be  a  want 
of  information  in  some  parts  of  the  State  on  the  design  of  these  institutions,  it 
may  be  proper  to  place  on  those  pages  some  of  the  purposes  to  bo  reached,  in 
coming  to  the  great  object  proposed. 

1.  Tlio  increase  of  the  pupil's  power  to  teach,  in  whatever  branch  of  common 
school  study  he  is  hereafter  to  be  employed.  The  training  is  designed  to  make 
him  thorough  in  the  knowledge  of  his  department.  It  is  not  merely  to  acquire 
information  that  he  is  enrolled  as  a  student ;  but  he  is  expected,  under  the  dis- 
cipline, to  master  the  separate  subjects,  so  as  to  be  able  without  confusion  of 
thought  or  perplexity  of  manner,  to  transmit  to  others  what  he  knows  and  as 
he  knows  it.  Hence  great  care  is  taken  that  ui  description,  direction  or  expla- 
nation, right  words  shall  be  used,  and  none  superfluous,  to  convey  the  exact  idea. 

2.  To  place  education  in  the  teacher's  mind,  on  a  scientific  basis.  No  subject 
can  be  well  taught  without  the  adoption  of  ceitain  principlea^  that  will  be  the 
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same  to  direct,  whenever  the  same  subject  comes  up  agun.  These  principles 
will  mark  out  the  line  of  his  procedure.  He  will  know  what  to  do  and  why  he 
doe3  it  Rules  will  grow  up  spontaneously  for  his  own  use ;  and  in  their  influ- 
ence, will  enter  the  minds  of  his  future  pupils,  even  without  the  written  for^ 
mula. 

3.  Honce,  too,  will  coma  meViods  of  teaching,  which  are  derived  from  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  best  teachers,  here  brought  togetlier,  to  save  the 
labor  of  learning  through  years  of  toil  by  the  like  experience.  One  of  the  great 
excellences  of  the  Normal  School  is  this  collection  of  practical  wisdom.  Tlicse 
m.'thodj  will  be  adapted  to  the  various  ages  of  the  scholars  in  the  Primary,  and 
so  upward,  through  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  to  the  High  Schools. 

4.  And  as  the  result  of  these  combined  influenceSi  the  adaptation  of  mind 
and  manner  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room.  The  common  modes  of 
teaching  in  our  schools  and  academies  have  had  reference  mainly  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts;  principles  and  rules ;  the  study  of  lessons,  their  recitations,  and 
where  teachers  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  illustration  of  the  lesson 
by  pertinent  explanations.  When  the  pupils  have  gone  out  as  teachers,  they 
C;irry  the  methods  taught.  In  too  many  instances  they  have  perpetuated  tho 
insufficient  habits  of  several  generations.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  improved 
mode^,  proceeding  from  the  Normal  Schools  of  New  England,  have  largely 
entered  into  the  instruction,  that  better  methods  have  been  partially  introduced. 
How  much  better  will  it  be,  when  the  skill  of  every  teacher,  in  the  application 
of  his  knowledge  to  practice,  shall  have  been  attained  by  a  course  of  study  and 
discipline  specially  suited  to  the  right  accomplishment  of  his  work.  With  some 
Normiil  Schools  a  Model  School  is  connected,  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of 
its  location,  where  the  Normal  pupils  become  teachers,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  instructors.  In  others  the  like  benefit  is  gained  in  a  different  way ;  where 
the  pupils  in  rotation  take  the  position  of  the  teacher  of  their  own  class. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCnOOL  AT  FARinKGTON. 

The  buildings  prepared  for  the  Normal  School  at  Faimington  consist 
of  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high,  with  a  tower,  and  the  original  academy  building,  which  now 
forms  a  rear  extension.  There  are  accommodations  for  three  hundred 
students,  furnishing  suitable  assembly-rooms,  class-rooms  and  halls. 
George  M.  Gage  is  Principal. 

This  school  was  opened  on  the  24tb  of  August,  1864,  in  a  hall  prepared 
for  its  temporary  accommodation.  There  were  thirty  students  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school ;  this  number  was  increased  to  fifty-nine, 
before  the  close  of  the  term. 

COlfDITIOlfg  OP  ADMIBSIOIC. 

The  **  students  are  required  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  if  females ; 
and  seventeen,  if  malest'* 

All  applicants  must  pledge  themselves  to  render  service  to  the  State 
by  teaching  one  year  at  least,  if  opportunity  ofiers ;  and  for  two  years 
after  graduating,  in  case  they  complete  the  full  term  of  study. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  a  creditable 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 

The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  two  years,  as  follows : 

First  Tear. — Spelling,  oral,  phonetic  and  written.  Readinj?,  with  carefbl 
training  in  the  analysis  of  sounds,  enunciation  and  expres.«ion.  Arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  analytic  and  formulary.    Geography,  physical  and  political, 
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with  map  drawing  and  use  of  the  globes.  History,  American  and  foreign,  so 
&r  as  is  consistent  with  other  studies.  English  Grammar,  including  the  anaJj- 
sis  and  composition  of  the  language.  Natural  philosophy  and  physiology.  The 
Constitution  of  Maine,  the  school  laws,  and  good  manners. 

Second  Year. — Algebra,  book-keeping,  English  literature,  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, geometry,  rhetoric,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Latin  and  French 
languages  are  allowed  as  optional  studies,  if  students  have  already  made  the 
requisite  previous  attainments.  Students  in  the  first  year,  as  well  as  those  iu 
the  second,  will  receive  constant  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
government ;  and  those  in  the  second  year  will  spend  more  or  less  time  iu  re- 
viewing the  elementary  branches  of  the  first  year,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

General  Exercises  in  gymnastics,  singing,  public  speaking  and  composition, 
wIU  receive  their  appropriate  attention.  The  reporting  and  analysis  of  lectures 
delivered  to  the  classes,  and  the  preparation  of  criticii»ras,  will  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  student's  time.  A  voluntary,  Uterary  association,  with  its  usual  variety 
of  exercises, — a  kind  of  Normal  Lyceum, — is  already  in  successful  operation. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  complete  the  course  of  study  with  satisfaction  to  the 
faculty  and  examiners,  and  who  shall  exhibit  skill  in  imparting  instruction  and 
fair  promise  of  success  in  school  management,  will  receive  a  Diploma,  certifying 
his  attainments,  and  signed  by  the  Principal,  Superintendent,  and  Governor  of 
the  State ;  and  it  is  expected  that  such  Diploma  will  be  made  a  State  certificate, 
exempting  the  holder  for  a  term  of  years  from  the  necessity  of  examination  by 
town  committees. 

The  object  of  the  Normal  or  training  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their 
very  important  work ;  to  give  them  the  aid  of  skillful  instructors,  in  acquiring 
a  careful  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  of  the  best  meth«xls  of 
V,  imparting  that  knowledge  to  others ;  to  give  them  opportunities  witliin  their 
own  classes,  or  in  experimental  schools,  to  practice  the  art  under  the  eye  of 
teachers,  who  will  constantly  point  out  their  failures  and  suggest  the  means  of 
overcoming  difiBculties. 

Iu  the  Normal  School  the  whole  intent  of  the  instruction  is  to  give  and  re- 
ceive correct  ideas,  fresh  impulses  and  new  enthusiasm  upon  all  subjects  of 
school  management,  including  instruction  and  discipline.  With  such  an  aim  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  no  more  were  gained  toward  tlie  professional  qual- 
ification of  itfi  students,  than  in  an  institution  whose  objects  ore  miscellaneous, 
and  whose  efibrts  must  consequently  be  divided. 

RESULTS. 

The  school  has  been  prosperous  and  its  results  gratifying.  The  number 
of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the  Winter  of  1866-67  was 
seven ty-five ;  in  the  Spring  term x)f  1867,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine; 
in  the  Autumn  term  of  the  same  year,  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  At 
the  close  of  the  Spring  term,  thirty-two  graduated. 

STATE  KORUAL  SCHOOL  AT  CASTINE. 

This  Normal  School  was  opened  the  first  of  September,  1867,  in  a 
building  well  constructed  and  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
G.  T.  Fletcher  was  appointed  Principal.  The  school  is  under  the  same 
general  supervision  as  the  one  at  Farmington. 

The  conditions  of  admission  for  students,  and  the  course  of  studies,  are 
also  the  same  as  in  that  school.  Thirteen  students  were  registered  the 
first  term  ;  this  number  was  increased  the  second  term,  commencing  in 
December,  1867,  to  twenty-five. 

As  the  design  of  the  school  and  its  advantages  to  teachers  become 
known  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  it  ia  belieyed  that  its  numbers 
will  be  lai^ely  increased. 
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AT  BALTIMOBB. 


HISTORT. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  pursuance  of  the  following  provisions  of  the  School  Code 
of  1865  :— 

There  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  until  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  otherwise  direct,  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
teachers  of  public  schools  in  the  science  of  education,  and  tlie  art  of  teaching 
and  the  mode  of  governing  schools. 

The  sessions  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  bo  held  in  such  suitable  build- 
ing as  may  be  provided  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  they 
declining  to  do  so,  in  such  building  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  select,  the 
rent  being  charged  among  the  incidental  expenses. 

The  annual  sum  of  $8,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  beside,  $2,000  for  equipment,  and  the  cost  of  text-books, 
stationery,  fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

The  State  Superintendynt  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  model,  primary  and  grammar  schools,  under  permanent  and  highly 
qualified  teachers,  in  which  model  schools,  the  Normal  pupils  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the 
Normal  School.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  model  school  are  to  be 
borne  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  tuitipn  of  the  pupils  of  such  model  school 

In  the  Summer  of  1805,  Prof  M.  A.  Newell,  at  the  time  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  Principal,  and  before 
drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  Normal  School,  visited  the  principal  institutions 
of  this  class  in  other  States,  and  submitted  a  valuable  report  on  the  his- 
tory and  organization  of  these  schools,  their  methods  of  instruction,  &c., 
which  is  published  in  the  First  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  (Rev. 
L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,)  Dec.  80, 1865. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1866,  in  a  rented  hall 
in  Baltimore,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  having  failed  to  provide  the 
suitable  building  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1865.  There  were  present 
eleven  students  and  one  teacher.  Prof.  Newell,  in  a  letter  written  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  remarks:  "The  first  term  opened  with  eleven  students  and 
closed  with  forty-eight;  the  second  term  commenced  with  forty-eight 
and  closed  with  seventy-one ;  the  third  term  opened  with  seventy,  and 
closed  with  ninety-three ;  the  fourth  term  opened  with  seventy  and 
closed  with  ninety-four ;  and  now  (fifth  term)  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  with  four  permanent  teachers,  and  three 
who  are  employed  portions  of  each  day  in  giving  instruction  in  music^ 
drawing,  and  calisthenics.  We  have  graduated  fifty-six  teachers,  who 
are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State."  In  his  report  to 
the  Superintendent  in  December,  1867,  he  adds : — 

Two  years  ago  this  Normal  Sdiool  was  started  as  an  experiment    To-ddy  it 
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is  an  accomplished  fact  Without  the  patronage  of  any  sect,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  party,  it  has  won  its  way  to  popular  favor.  No  similar  institution 
in  the  country  has  achieved  a  similar  success  as  permanent  as  it  has  been  rapid. 
It  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  by  a  liberal  and  judicious 
support  of  the  Normal  School,  they  will  provide  Maryland  teachers  for  Mary- 
land  schools ;  or  wliether  they  will  make  it  necessary  for  young  persons  to  go 
to  otlier  States  for  the  requisite  professional  instruction.  Normal  School  teacli- 
ing  the  people  will  have :  the  only  question  is,  Shall  it  be  obtained  within  the 
State  or  outside  of  it?  In  the  Spring  of  1866  there  were  more  Maryland  stu- 
dents in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Penasylvania  and  New  Jersey  than  in  our  own 
Normal  School.  The  case  is  altered  now ;  and  I  hope  tlie  time  will  never  come 
when  Maryland  shall  be  compelled  to  send  to  other  States  for  a  supply  of 
teachers,  or  to  send  her  youth  beyond  her  own  limits  for  professional  instruc- 
tion, or  (what  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated)  to  employ  inexperienced  and 
unskilli*ul  teachers. 

PRESENT  OROAKIZAnON. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  open  to  students  who  may  be  found  on 
examination  qualified,  and  will  sign  a  written  pledge  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  from  any  part  of  the  State— each  county  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore  being  first  entitled  to  seats  according  to  the  number  of  their 
representatives  respectively,  in  the  Legishiture. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  more  strictly  professional  part  of  the 
course  are  the  Ilistory  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Education  ;^  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  so  far  as  it  furnishes  the  foundation  of  Educational 
Theories;  Education,  as  a  Positive  Science;  Teaching,  as  an  Art; 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Classification  and  Government ;  the  School  Law 
of  Maryknd  in  its  relation  to  Citizens,  Teachers,  and  School  Officers ;  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Public  School  Teachers. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  in  theory  strictly  professional,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  the  term  '*  profcssionar^  a  liberal 
construction.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  before  long  it  will  be  practi- 
cable, if  not  to  dispense  with  academic  instruction,  at  least  to  draw  a  well 
defined  line  between  those  who  arc  studying  geography,  grammar,  kc^ 
and  those  who  are  studying  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

The  graduates  are  of  two  grades ;  teachers  of  primary  schools,  and 
teachers  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  proposed  to  add  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances warrant,  a  third  grade ;  teachers  of  high  schools. 

UODEL  SCHOOL. 

In  September,  1866,  a  Model  School  was  established  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  it  The  Model  School  con- 
tains an  average  of  seventy-five  pupils,  who  are  taught  by  two  perma- 
nent teachers,  assisted  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  detailed  fixnn 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  It  is  made  a  condition  of  graduation  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  taught  with  acceptance  one  term  either  in  the 
Model  School  or  some  other  school  of  the  State.  The  expenses  of  the 
Model  School  are  paid  in  part  by  the  fees  of  the  scholars. 
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AT  TEBBE  IIAUTK 


HISTORY. 

An  Act  approved  December  26,  1865,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Normal  School,  through  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  ef  four 
members,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

The  Board  are  required  to  open  books  to  receive  proposals  for  dona* 
tions  of  grounds  and  buildings,  or  funds  for  the  same.  They  were 
required  further  to  locate  the  school  at  that  place  which  should  make  the 
largest  donation,  provided,  (1,)  that  said  donation  should  not  be  less  in 
cash,  value  than  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  provided,  (2,)  that  said  place 
should  possess  reasonable  facilities  for  the  success  of  the  school. 

The  opportunity  for  proposals  being  given  as  required,  the  city  of  Terre 
Uaute,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  proposed  a  donation  in  currency  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  ($50,000,)  and  has  in  good  faith  given  her  obligation 
for  the  same.  Added  to  this,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Terre  Haute  donated  two  and  three-fifths  acres  of  ground  lying  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  ($25,000.)  The  title  to  this  lot  has  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Normal  School  corporation.  No  other  places  made  propo- 
sals, hence  the  location  was  declared  to  Terre  Haute.  As  soon  after  the 
location  as  possible,  the  Board  proceeded  to  estimate  the  supposed  wants 
of  the  school,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  building  in  conformity  to  these 
wants.  This  plan  contemples  provisions  for  a  Model  Primary  Training 
School,  a  Model  High  School,  and  Normal  School  proper. 

The  Model  Primary  Training  School  is  a  school  of  young  pupils  from 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  In  this  school,  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  are  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal,  or  of  one  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  thus  be  trained  in  teaching, 
in  the  organization,  and  in  the  management  of  schools.  Thus  this  de- 
partment becomes  as  its  name  indicates,  a  "  training  school." 

The  High  School  is  not  intended  for  a  training  school,  but  simply  a 
•*  model  school,"  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  to  bo 
shown  model  methods  of  teaching.  By  means  of  these  methods,  it  is 
believed  the  Normal  pupil  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  able  to  correct  his 
erroneous  theories,  and  confirm  his  correct  ones. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  will  come  from  the  city  of  Terre  Haute ;  the 
teachers  will  also  be  paid  by  the  city,  and  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  of 
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the  city  schools,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Normal  School  Board.  AIL 
current  expenses  of  this  school  are  to  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Terre  Haute. 
This  school  is  to  cost  the  Normal  School  Board  nothing,  save  the  expense 
of  providing  rooms  sufficient  for  its  use. 

The  Normal  School  proper  is,  as  is  generally  understood,  a  school  in 
which  pupils  are  taught,  so  nearly  as  may  be,  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  education.  Incidental  to  this,  they  will  be  taught  the  sub* 
jcct  matter  of  the  sciences,  or  branches  of  learning  under  consideration. 

■     PLAN  OP  BUILDING. 

Such  being  substantially  the  proposed  organization  of  the  school,  a  plan  of 
building  has  been  adopted,  conforming  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  such  proposed 
orgimization ;  and  in  its  interior  arrangement  it  is  intended  to  be  second  to  no 
educational  structure  of  the  kind  in  America. 

As  an  institution  designed  to  educate  teachers  for  our  common  schools,  it  is 
intended  to  be  complete  in  its  character. 

One  important  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  facility  which  it  afibrds  the  Normal 
School  or  teacher-pupil  to  combine  acquired  theory  with  practice.  One  entire 
story  of  the  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  Modtl  and  Training  De- 
partments, which  are  in  their  organization  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  the 
school,  and  each  designed  to  accomplish  a  specific  purpose  in  the  course  of 
training  to  teachership. 

ARRANGEMENT  OP  ROOMS,  STYLE,  ETC. 

The  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  consists,  first,  of  a  large  session  room 
G0x70,  four  recitiition  rooms  2Lx22i,  and  two  reference  libraries  13x13. 
for  the  Model  High  School;  second,  of  one  room,  22ix30,  and  another 
22^x40  for  the  Model  Intermediate  School;  third,  of  one  room  22|x30, 
and  one  room  22i  x  40  for  the  Model  Primary  School,  each  of  these  three  classes 
being  provided  with  dress  rooms.  The  first  story  has,  besides,  a  reception  room 
17  X  20,  and  a  teachers'  dressing-room  of  the  same  size  All  the  rooms  are  en- 
tered from  spacious  halls  ten  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the  three  classes  are  so 
arranged  as  to  have  separate  ingress  and  egress  for  the  pupils.  The  Model 
Intermediate  and  Model  Primary  Schools  are  to  bo  (raining  sc^hools.  (Tlie 
High  School  is  not  a  training  school.)  The  second  story,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Normal  School  proper,  has  a  session  room  60  x  70,  and  eijrht  recitation  rooms; 
vary  ng  in  size  from  21  x  22?i  to  224  x  40,  grouped  on  either  side  of  the  session 
room.  Two  reference  libraries  13  x  13,  and  two  dress  rooms  11  x25,  a  faculty 
room  17|x 20,  and  a  reception  room  17i  x 20,  complete  this  story. 

The  third  story  contains  two  Society  Halls,  22^x34;  one  Music  Hall, 
22^x30;  a  Library,  22^x30;  a  proneral  Museum,  composed  of  three  rooms, 
one  of  20  x  50  J,  and  the  other  two  22 i  x  40,  and  a  large  Lecture  Room,  70  x  85, 
which,  through  double  doors,  may  bo  set  open  with  the  Museum  rooms,  and 
secure  an  arrangement  for  lecturinpj  second  to  none  in  this  country ;  two  dress- 
ing-rooms and  two  store-rooms  complete  the  third  story. 

The  Normal  School  department,  besides  the  rooms  in  the  second  and  third 
stories,  has  a  laboratory  and  recitation  room  on  chemistrj^  and  a  g}'mnasium  in 
the  ba.sement  story. 

The  heating  and  ventilnting  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  entire  building  is  aimed 
to  be  as  complete  and  efficient  as  may  be  desired.  Provision  is  made  to  set  in 
operation  as  many  as  eight  heating  and  ventilating  apparatuses,  which  will  all 
be  located  in  the  basement  story,  together  with  ample  store-rooms  for  fuel,  to 
which  the  coal  will  be  distributed  by  small  cars  on  rail. 

The  basement  contains  further,  the  lodging  of  a  janitor,  and  two  spacious 
rooms  224X40,  to  bo  provided  with  double  sets  of  water-closets  of  the  most 
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approved  plan,  together  with  artificial  yentilatioD,  and  pure  water  supplied  by 
a  gas  eugine. 

Tiie  ingress  and  egress  of  the  school  is  such  as  the  law  indicates  now  in  some 
States  for  public  buildings  in  wiiich  largre  numbers  of  persons  may  assemble. 
Thus  tlie  firat  floor  is  provided  with  three  large  entries,  while  tlie  baseAient  has 
five,  all  accessible  from  the  stories  above.  But  the  several  entry  doors  answer 
at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  working  of  the  several  classes,  and  the  large 
number  of  pupils  the  building  will  accommodate.  Four  fiights  of  spacious  stair- 
ways are  in  immediate  proximity  to  these  doorways,  and  by  means  uf  halls 
communicate  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear;  the  first  and  second  sto- 
ries sixteen  feet  each,  and  the  tliird  story  fourteen  feet  on  the  wings  and  twenty 
feet  in  the  central  part,  containing  the  museum-room  and  the  lecture-room. 

The  appearance  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  one  of  substantial  design,  as 
its  construction  is  ^imcd  to  be.  The  stylo  may  be  called  Gothic ;  as  far  as  the 
pointed  windows  and  dcwrways  and  the  equilateral  mediaeval  gables  indicate, 
while  otiicr  details  and  the  outline  of  the  roof  would  designate  it  to  pertain  to 
the  epoch  of  Renuissan.  But  the  whole  design  has  its  own  peculiar  style,  and 
such  a  one  as  the  plan  or  the  internal  arrangement  called  for — this  plan  being 
the  correct  requirement  of  what  was  considered  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
Normal  School.  This  was  a  form  and  an  outline  different  from  any  building 
of  the  kind  originated — broad,  deep  and  high.  To  a  front  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  there  is  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  while  the  several 
high  stories  give  it  such  altitude  as  to  tower  far  above  any  building  in  this  city. 
The  main  entry,  surmounted  with  a  wheel  window,  lighting  the  second  story 
hall,  a  triple  window  in  the  third  story,  and  a  gable  in  the  roof  present  a  height 
of  ninety  feet  above  the  ground  lino.  The  fiank  entrances,  North  and  South, 
and  the  Kast  elevation,  are  surmounted  with  similar  gables,  but  smaller  in  size 
than  the  main  front  gable ;  the  whole  displaying  that  unity  in  design  that  beau- 
tifies construction. 

But  what  gives  the  appearance  of  the  structure  the  most  lively  air,  and  which 
takes  considerably  from  the  ponderous  form  inevitably  incident  to  the  peculiar 
internal  arrangement  of  the  school,  are  two  light,  elegant  towers  in  the  front, 
built  or  growing  with  the  structure  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  and  the  effect  is  completed  by  the  transformation  of  the  shafts  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  building  into  ventilating  minarets,  and  the  omation  of  three  crests 
on  the  roof,  which  form  unsuspected  powerful  ventilating  ejectors  into  which  all 
the  ventilating  ducts  discharge. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Beginning  with  the  foundation,  the  strength  of  the  house  is  made  adequate 
to  its  height  and  proportion. 

The  material  is  hard-burned  brick,  laid  in  cement  mortar,  eight  feet  in  height 
from  the  footings.  A  base  course  to  all  the  exterior  walls,  nine  inches  thick  by 
two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  of  hard  limestone,  protects  the  wall  at  the  frost 
line.  The  cement  foundation  of  the  inside  walls  is  generally  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  height ;  and  the  width  of  the  foundation  at  the  base  varies  from  four 
to  five  feet.  A  few  foundation  walls  are  less,  and  others  more,  in  points  bear- 
ing gables  and  towers. 

The  thinnest  basement  walls  are  nine  inches,  and  the  heaviest  two  feet  ten 
inches.     The  exterior  walls  are  generally  two  feet  two  inches. 

The  first  story  walls  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  inches  thick,  the 
towers  two  feet  two  inches.  The  inside  walls  in  this  story  are  generally  thir- 
teen and  seventeen  inches  in  thickness. 

The  second  story  exterior  walls  are  generally  seventeen  inches,  a  few  parts 
being  twenty-one  inches  in  thickness. 

The  inside  walls  are  the  same  in  thlckne.<:s  as  in  the  first  story. 

The  third  story  walls  vary  from  twelve  to  seventeen  inches  in  thickness  up  tO 
the  wall  plates. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  to  be  faced  with  hard-pressed  smooth  brick  of 
uniform  red  color,  laid  with  fiat  tucked  joints  and  Boston  Bond. 
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The  stone  work  is  of  hard  limestoDO  to  the  basement  and  first  story  dooraOls, 
and  of  Elliottsvillc  limestone  to  all  the  other  parts.  The  whole  of  substantial 
dimensions  and  bold  design. 

The  joists  of  the  basement  and  first  floor  are  of  white  oak ;  all  others  of  poplar. 

The  roof  is  entirely  of  poplar,  except  the  main  post  of  tlie  large  trusses  over 
the  lecture-room,  which  is  of  oak.  The  floors  are  all  of  oak,  except  the  third 
story,  which  is  of  poplar. 

The  wainscoting,  doors  and  windows  are  of  poplar.  The  stairs  are  to  be  of 
hard  wood,  and  the  steps  will  be  covered  with  perforated  sheet  iron. 

The  roof  is  to  be  slated,  the  cornice  to  be  of  galvanized  iron,  and  the  gutters 
generally  of  copper  and  improved  combination. 

HEATING  AND  VEXTILATINO. 

The  importance  and  difficulty  of  comfortably  heating  and  properly  ventilating 
a  school  building  of  such  largo  proportions,  has  not  been  overlooked  or  neg- 
lected by  tlie  Board  of  Trustees. 

When  planning  the  building,  natural  ventilation  was  first  considered,  and  as 
a  preliminary  step,  a  height  of  ceiling  established  of  sixteen  feet  for  the  first 
and  second  stories,  and  fourteen  and  twenty  for  the  third  story,  the  higher  ceil- 
ing, in  the  latter,  being  in  the  lecture-room.  By  reference  to  the  plans  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  building  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  North  and  South  by 
a  hall  or  passage  ton  feet  in  width,  in  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories, 
and  partly  in  the  tliird  story.  The  front  hall,  vestibules  and  staircases  are  in 
open  connection  witli  this  main  passage  in  tlie  several  stories ;  the  arrangement 
giving  access  to  the  inside  of  the  building,  of  air  from  all  sides,  without  its 
passing  directly  through  the  outside  windows  into  the  school-rooms. 

The  front,  flank  and  rear  doors,  eight  in  number,  admit  air  into  the  halls  and 
staircases,  regulated  by  dumb  balanced  fly-doors,  and  by  the  ventilators  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  third  story  liaU;  this  causes  a  removal  of  the  air  of  Uiis  large 
reservoir  from  which  the  school-rooms  draw  their  supply  through  transoms 
3  X3i  over  all  doors  and  pivot  sash  windows  located  eight  feet  from  the  floor, 
oil  of  which  is  accelerated  by  upright  air  ducts  ejecting  their  contents  by  the 
ventilating  crests  of  the  roof  at  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  line  of  the 
building. 

To  illustrate  the  artificial  heating  and  ventilation  in  this  building,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  take  as  a  sample  the  large  session  nx)m  on  the  second  floor.  From 
two  furnaces  located  in  the  basement,  six  hot  air  ducts  built  in  the  walla,  with 
an  agjrregate  section  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  square  inches,  and  carried  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  second  story,  or  a  vertical  height  of  forty  feet  from  tlie  heat- 
ing surface,  discharge,  through  six  branches  six  inches  in  diameter  each,  and 
together  through  thirty-six  registers  eight  by  twelve  inches,  located  and  distri- 
buted uniformly  over  the  ceiling,  the  fresh,  warm  air.  This  warm  air  is  brought 
downward  by  means  of  six  upright  ventilating  ducts,  of  an  aggregate  section 
of  about  one  thousand  inches,  opening  with  six  branches,  each  six  inches  in 
diameter,  provided  with  registers  located  in  the  floor  between  joists  and  carried 
up  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  furnaces  to  ejectors. 

Good  results  are  expected  of  this  arrangement  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

The  contractors  for  brick  work  (Mr.  Thomas  Miles  of  Laporto  and  Mr.  J.  R 
Iledden  of  Terre  Haute,)  are  rapidl}'  pushing  forward  the  work  to  completion, 
and  in  the  best  possible  stylo  of  workmanship. 

As  a  whole,  the  structure  will  be  worthy  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  will  show 
how  important  she  considers  the  instruction  and  education  of  her  people.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Con- 
tracts actually  awarded  to  the  amount  of  ninefy  thousand  dollars,  present  little 
diflerences  with  the  estimates.  The  building  will  be  completed  in  about  fifteen 
montha 
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The  State  Normal  School  of  South  Caroh'na  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Public  High  School  for  Qirls  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  by  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  Dec,  1857.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  was  $30,700,  of  which  $18,755  was  paid  by  the  State,  and 
$11,945  was  contributed  by  individuala,  principally  of  Charleston. 

The  school  was  opened,  May,  1859,  with  fifty-one  pupils,  and  continued 
in  successful  operation  ezcept'as  it  was  affected  by  the  War,  until  August, 
1804.  During  its  continuance  the  school  was  very  popular,  both  with 
the  people  and  with  teachers.  For  five  years  it  received  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Legislature ;  when  this 
^>propriation  was  exhausted,  in  1864,  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  school  was  suspended  for  lack  of 
means  of  support  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  this 
Normal  School  during  the  five  years  of  its  operations  was  481.  The 
largest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time  was  191. 

The  following  were  the  requisitions  for  admission : 

1.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  ago,  of  unquestionable  moral 
oharacter,  and  in  sound  bodily  health. 

2.  Tliey  must  sustain  a  good  examination  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 
Orthography. — Oral  and  written.    Rtading. — With  facility,  either  Prose  or 

Poetry.  Geography. — Geographical  Definitions,  with  Modern  Geography. 
Grammar. — Definitions  and  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  ability  to  parse  plain  English 
flentences.  Arithmetic. — Numeration,  Simple  and  Compound  Numbers,  Reduc- 
tion, Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion,  and 
Computation  of  Interest.  History. — Of  United  States,  with  some  knowledge  of 
General  History.  A  legible  handwriting  will  be  required,  with  some  practice 
in  English  Composition. 

3.  They  must  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  this  State. 

4.  Each  applicant  shall  •  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  a  oertiflcato, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  delegation  from  the  district  in  which  she  resides. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School  Department  will  be  excused 
firom  Provisions  3  and  4,  and  from  examination  in  Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,  and  Computation  of  Interest  In  all  other  respects  the  requirements 
fi)r  admiission  to  both  departments  are  similar. 

Should  candidates  from  the  diflerent  Congressional  districts,  out  of  the  city 
of  Charleston,  be  found  incompetent  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  at  once, 
tiiey  will  be  placed  in  the  High  School  Department,  provided  they  are  qualified 
therefor,  and  comply  with  Provisions  3  and  4,  above  named. 

The  course  extended  through  three  years,  and  embraced  the  branches 
of  a  thorough  English  education,  including  French,  Drawing,  Music,  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Lectures  on  Education  and  the  Details 
of  School  Management 

Measures  are  in  progress  to  reopen  the  institution  both  as  a  High 
School  for  the  city  and  a  Normal  School  for  the  State. 
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n.  Guas^  High  akd  Normal  School,  at  Charlbston,  S.  Oarolika. 

The  Pukjc  Higu  and  Normal  School  for  Girls  in  tho  City  of  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  was  established  in  1858  and  opened  in  the  new  building  erected 

for  its  accommodation  in  18G0.    The  Commissioners  of  Free  Schools,  of  which 

C.  S.  Memminger  was  chairman,  thus  set  forth  the  purpose  of  this  institution. 

The  purpose  of  this  School  is  two-fold.  First,  it  proposes  to  add  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  primary  instruction  given  by  the  various  Public  Schools  of  lower 
grade,  all  the  advantages  of  higjier  education  which  are  offered  by  the  best 
schools  for  girls.  From  the  great  advantages  which  a  largo  public  school,  with 
ample  resources,  can  always  command  over  private  schools,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  insure  success,  this  school  must  be  without 
a  rival  in  our  community,  in  furnishing  that  education  which  cultivated  parents 
desire  for  their  daughters.  Its  second  purpose  is  the  education  of  young  ladies 
for  the  profession  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  form  into  a  special  class  all 
those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  this  honorable  work,  and 
whose  qualifications  admit  of  their  receiving  the  proper  course  of  instruction, 
and  to  devote  as  much  time  and  labor  to  such  exercises  as  will  be  of  value  to 
them  in  their  future  duties.  These  exercises  will  be  such  as  would  be  of  high 
value  to  any  pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to  engage  in  them — to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  teach  they  are  indispensable.  The  power  of  teaching  well  comes  not 
by  intuition ;  the  best  kind  of  education  would  probably  give  it  to  most  men, 
but  most  of  even  the  well-educated  men  and  women  are  without  it,  though  to 
no  person  of  average  ability  is  its  acquisition  impossible.  It  comes,  however, 
only  as  other  arts  come ;  by  special  training,  by  well-directed  efforts,  and  by 
patient  labor.  By  no  means  a  secondary  purpose  in  importance  is  that  of  Air- 
nishing  to  our  city  and  State  a  corps  of  well-educated  and  intelligent  young 
ladies,  who  will  train,  in  their  turn,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who 
will  be  committed  to  their  charge.  The  School  is  supplied  with  teachers  of 
tried  ability  and  large  reputation,  in  all  its  departments.  The  several  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  State  have  a  right  to  send  fifteen  pupils  each  to  this  sdiool, 
to  enter  the  Normal  department. 

L   BUILDIKa   AND   FURNITUBE. 

The  buOding  erected  for  the  accomodation  of  this  school,  of  which  we  furnish 
illustrations,  has  one  School  Room  on  tho  second  floor  40  by  40  feet,  with  four 
class-rooms,  each  18  by  23  feet ;  and  a  large  Lecture  Room  on  the  third  floor 
40  by  63  feet,  with  two  class-rooms,  each  18  by  28  feet;  and  a  Play  Room  26 
by  40  feet  and  Library  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  room  for  tlie  Commissioners  on 
the  Dome  floor. 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont  in  their  report  to  the  LegisUtore 
in  1866,  stated  that  a  favorablo  opportunity  was  presented  to  establish  a 
Normal  school,  the  Trustees  of  Randoph  Academy  having  oflfered  the  use 
of  their  school  property  for  a  term  of  years  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Leg- 
islature accepted  the  proposition,  and  passed  an  act  which  was  approved 
November  16th,  1866,  by  which  the  academy  known  as  the  **  Orabge 
County  Grammar  School,'^  at  Randolph,  was  constituted  and  established 
a  **  Normal  School  for  the  State  of  Vermont,"  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  school  and  their  successors  were  oonsti* 
tuted  trustees  of  the  Normal  SchooL 

The  State  Board  of  Education  nominate  the  principal,  arrange  the 
courses  of  study,  control  the  examinations  for  admission  and  gradoatioii, 
grant  certificates  of  qualification,  and  report  the  conditions  of  the  school 
annually,  to  the  Legislature.  One  section  of  the  act  also  provided  that 
the  Board  might  consider  similar  proposals  from  other  academies  in  the 
State,  and  establish  not  exceeding  one  Normal  School  in  each  congres- 
sional district,  and  arrange  courses  of  study,  conduct  examinations,  nom- 
inate teachers,  and  generally  exercise  the  same  supervision  as  provided  in 
the  act  for  the  Normal  School  at  Randolph. 

The  trustees  of  such  academics  as  were  designated  State  Normal 
Schools,  were  to  be  respectively  trustees  tt  these  schools,  and  have  the 
same  powers  and  rights  as  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School  established 
by  this  act,  provided  that  either  or  all  of  said  Normal  Schools  should  be 
established  and  maintained  without  any  expense  to  the  State  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  services. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Normal  School  act,  the  Board 
of  Education  have  established  a  Normal  School  in  each  of  the  three  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows :  First  District,  at  Castleton,  in  Rutland 
county ;  Second  District,  at  Randolph,  in  Orange  county ;  Third  District, 
at  Johnson,  in  Lamville  county,  with  two  courses  of  study,  and  the  fol- 
lowing regulations. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Ut,  Elementary  Course.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  ConBti- 
tution  of  Vermont  and  the  United  States.  Interpretation  of  sentences, 
including  parsing,  analysis,  paraphrasing,  and  the  definition  of  words; 
Book-keeping  through  single  entry,  and  Reading.  Examination  to  be  in 
writing  in  all  except  reading. 

2cf,  Advanced  Course.  Candidates  having  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  first  course,  must  be  examined  in  Book-keeping  by  double 
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entry,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Botany,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Analysis  of  one  book  of  Cowper  or  Thompson,  Exposition  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  or  Bacon's  Essays,  and  in  some  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Geometry,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Zoology, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Rhetoric,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

,  REGULATIONS. 

Classes  exhibiting  the  qualiQcations  required  to  pass  an  examination  for 
admission,  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  spring  and  fall  term. 
Individuals  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  upon  evincing  qualifications 
corresponding  to  the  attainments  of  existing  classos.  Examinations  of 
such  as  have  completed  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  held  at  the  close  of 
each  spring  and  fall  term.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  examined 
through  the  entire  course  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate. 

The  certificates  of  graduation  must  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  tlie  principal  of  the  school,  and  by  the  secretary  and 
visiting  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  study  branches  in  the  higher  course  until 
at  lea^  six  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  course  have  been  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teachers  of  the  school ;  nor  then  to  the  neglect  of  the 
subjects  not  so  completed.  No  studies  not  laid  down  in  the  two  courses 
of  study,  shall  be  pursued  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  RANDOLPH. 

* 

This  Normal  School,  which  is  the  first  organized  under  the  Statute,  was 
formally  opened  on  the  2Gth  day  of  February,  1867.  The  building  is 
well  situated  in  a  quiet  community ;  is  nearly  new  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  iPnow  used.-  The  former  principal  of  the 
Grammar  school,  Mr.  Edward  Conant,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  for  admission  in  the 
spring  term  of  1867,  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom  thirty- two  were  ad- 
mitted. The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  summer  term  was  one  hun- 
dred, and  the  whole  number  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Six  passed  the  examination  for  graduation. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  JOHNSON. 

The  Normal  School  at  Johnson  was  opened  in  1867.  The  building  is 
new  and  spacious,  having  been  erected  with  reference  to  the  health,  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  those  who  may  occupy  it ;  the  apparatus  is  in 
good  condition,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution  ;  and  an 
excellent  library  of  valuable  standard  works  is  provided.  Mr.  S.  H.  Pearl 
was  appointed  principal  of  this  school.  Forty-three  students  were  admit- 
ted the  first  or  spring  term,  six  during  the  summer  term,  and  twenty-four 
in  the  autumn  term ;  whole  number  connected  with  the  school  the  first 
three  terms,  according  to  the  report  of  thQ  principal,  eighty-seven.  A 
class  of  five  young  ladies  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term. 


NEBRASKA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  PEBU,   KEUEHA  COUNTY. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  friends  of  education  in  this  State  had  for  some  years  felt  the  need 
of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  no  feasible  plan  was 
presented  till  1867,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary  at  Peru,  Nemeha 
County,  offered  the  Seminary  building  to  the  State  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  an  act  passed  June,  1867,  established  the  Normal  School  and 
located  it  at  Peru.  The  School  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  State  Treasurer,  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  site  for  the  Normal  School  includes  sixty  acres  of  land  on  high 
rolling  ground,  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wid^  and  three  storiea 
high.  Though  not  completely  finished  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  The  estimated  value  of  the  site  and  the  build- 
ing complete  is  $25,000.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  building,  and  also  twenty 
sections  of  land  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McKensie  was  elected  Principal.  Two  assistants  were  also 
appointed,  and  the  School  was  opened  Oct  24th,  1867. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Tlie  Board  of  Education  apportion  two  pupils  from  each  State  Senatorial 
District,  wlio  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Normal  School  at  half  tuition,  upon 
presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  their  appointment  by  the  Senator  in 
the  proper  District,  and  conforming  to  the  requiremi^nts  of  admission. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  are  required — 

Ist  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  if  females,  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

2d,«To  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3d.  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school 
teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows :  "  I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to 
become  a  teaciier  in  the  schools  in  this  State,  and  agree  that  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  Normal  School,  I  will  report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  of  said 
School,  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  where  1  have  been  and  how  em- 
ployed." 

4th.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Principal,  in  arithmetic^ 
through  common  fractions;  geography,  through  United  States  and  general  ques- 
tions ;  English  grammar,  to  syntax ;  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  Institution  will  bo  open  to  all  persons  wishing  to  attend  who  will  con- 
form to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  $8,00,  in  the  Model  School,  $6,00,  and 
in  the  Seminary,  $8.00  per  term;  Latin,  extra,  2,00;  Music  on  melodeon, 
$10,00;  Ornamental  branches  at  usual  rates. 
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Boom  rent  to  those  living  in  the  building,  $^00  per  scholar  per  term ;  board, 
$3,00  per  week ;  books  and  stationeiy  can  be  had  in  the  village  at  reasonable 

rates. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  such  books  as  they  may  have  used  with  them, 
ibr  reference  if  nothing  more,  as  Normal  scholars  will  not  be  confined  to  any 
particular  text-books. 

A  three  years'  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by  the  Board,  and  any 
teacher  completing  it  will  receive  a  diploma  as  Normal  graduate. 

Pupils  attending  the  Normal  Department  twenty-two  weeks,  will  receive  a 
certificate  for  teaching  from  the  Principal,  provided  their  advancement  is  satis- 
fiictory. 

There  are  rooms  in  the  Seminary  building  for  accommodatiDg  thirty 
students.    Others  find  board  in  the  yillage  of  Peru. 
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HISTOKT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  18ST(,  requested  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe, 
who  was  then  about  to  visit  the  countries  of  Europe,  '^  to  collect  during 
his  contemplated  tour,  such  facts  and  information  as  he  might  deem  use* 
ful  to  the  State,  in  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  public  instruction 
and  education  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  might  pass,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  with  such  observations 
as  he  might  offer,  to  a  future  General  Assembly."  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  Prof.  Stowe  examined  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  States  of  Germany, 
and  presented  the  results  of  his  observations'  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  report,  in  which  he  states  as  his  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  school  system  that  teachers  should  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  that  there  must  be  institutions 
in  which  the  business  of  teaching  is  made  a  systematic  object  of  atten- 
tion. He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  or  Model 
Teachers*  Seminary,  which  should  **be  amply  provided  with  all  the  means 
of  study  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  with  it  schools  of  every 
grade  for  the  practice  of  students. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1888,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Samuel  Lewis,  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  State  University  or  Universities  for  the 
education  of  teachers  or  other  students.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
following  points :  1st,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  supply  the  twelve  thousand  schools  of  the  State ;  2d,  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  now  employed  were  not  well  qualified ;  8d,  that  no 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  would  supply  the  demand  for  well- 
qualified  teachers ;  and  4th,  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
be  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  evidence  on  this  pointy  the  Superintendent 
referred  to  the  experience  of  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
States  in  this  country  in  which  provision  had  already  been  made  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  He  considered  it  a  settled  question  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  art  of  governing  and  teaching  a  school,  which 
might  be  taught  and  learned  as  any  other  art  or  profession,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  with  model  and  practice 
schools  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  give  the  students  attending,  the  ad« 
Tantago  of  observation  and  practice  as  well  as  instruction  in  principles. 

In  1841,  the  SecreUry  of  State,  William  Trevitt,  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  recommended  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
as  a  subject  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature  as 
well  as  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State.     He  quoted  at 
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length  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  and 
from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  and  also  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in 
support  of  the  measures  which  he  recommended. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  again  by  Samuel  Galloway,  Secretary,  in 
his  report  for  1840,  in  which  he  quotes  from  Prof  Bache,  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  and  others,  testimony  in- favor  of  institutions  for  the  special  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  Mr.  Galloway  recommended  that  a  well-conducted 
Normal  School  bo  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  said  such  a 
school  would  become  a  standard  and  model  of  education  throughout  the 
State  and  give  dignity  and  influence  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Again  in  1851,  Henry  W.  King,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Galloway,  adduc- 
ing the  example  of  Massachusetts  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Michigan, 
States  in  which  Normal  Schools  had  been  established,  recommended  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  as  many  Normal 
Schools  as  the  school  system  of  Ohio  should  demand. 

From  1837  to  1855,  nearly  every  educational  convention  or  meeting 
held  in  the  State  urged,  in  some  form,  the  establishment  of  institutes  and 
professional  schools  for  teachers.  The  subject  was  also  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  "Ohio  School  Journal''  and  by  other  school  papers. 

In  1855,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  despairing  of  legislative 
action,  undertook  the  work  of  establishing  a  Normal  School.  Mr.  M. 
McNeely  of  Ilopedale  proposed  to  donate  buildings,  provided  the  Asso- 
ciation would  maintain  the  institution.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  many  teachers  and  others  contributed  generously  to  the  endowment 
of  the  McNeely  Normal  School.  Since  1857  it  has  been  conducted  as  a 
private  enterprise. 

The  South-western  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  was  opened  in  185& 
It  has  sent  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  in  the 
South-western  part  of  the  State.  Besides  providing  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  it  has  a  collegiate  and  business  department 

The  WESTEiiN  Reserve  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  was  opened  in  1858. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1864^ 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Board,  presented 
an  able  paper  in  which  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing  by  law 
for  the  establishmeift  and  support  of  Normal  Schools  were  strongly  urged. 
The  paper,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly, 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Association,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  necessary  legislation.  This  paper  was  favorably 
received  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  joint  resolution  was  passed, 
instructing  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  to  investigate  the  sab- 
ject,  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  "  the  best  plan  of  organix- 
ing  one  or  more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  this  State."  In  tho  discharge 
of  this  duty,  the  Commissioner,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  spent  several  weeks 
in  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  of  other  States ;  and  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  January  (1866,)  a  special  report,  recom- 
mending a  plan  of  organizing  a  system  of  Normal  instniction  in  Ohia 
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fiPECTAL  REPORT  OP    COMMISSIONER  (HON.   E.   E.  WHITE),   FEB.    IOTH,    1866. 

The  following  joint  resolution  was  passed  March  13th,  1865: — 

^^Besolved  hy  th*  General  Aftsemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  the  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  be  and  ho  hereby  is  authorized  and  requested  to  report  to 
the  Governor,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  next  General  Assembly,  the  orguni-* 
zation  and  results  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  ancl  so  fur  us  may 
be  practicable,  in  other  countries :  and  also  the  best  plan  of  organizing  one  or 
more  ct!leient  Normal  Schools  in  tiiis  State.*' 

In  compliance  with  this  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  Report : 

During  the  past  summer  I  spent  several  weeks  in  visiting  Normal  Schools  in 
other  States,  with  a  view  of  making  myself  more  familiar  with  their  organiza- 
tion and  the  practical  results  of  their  training.  The  following  are  tho  schools 
visited :  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools  at  Westfield  and  Framingham,  New  York 
State  Normal  ^hool  at  Albany,  and  the  Training  School  at  Oswego.  I  also 
visited  tho  Normal  School  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  one  at  Philadelphia. 
I  also  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  and  Mr.  Wickersham,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School 
at  Millersville.  I  had  previously  visited  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan, 
located  at  Tpsilanti. 

In  pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  also  took  special  pains  to  confer  with  educators 
of  large  experience  and  observation,  who  are  not  connected  with  Normal 
Schools,  either  as  managers  or  teachers.  I  acknowledge  myself  specially  ifi- 
debted  to  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  whoso  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  and  Europe  enabled  him  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  information  of  great  value.  Through  his  thoughtful  courtesy  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  at  Boston,  Rev.  James  Frazer,  of  England,  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  to  inves- 
tigate our  common  school  system.  Mr.  Frazer  kindly  favored  me  with  a  full 
and  minute  account  of  the  Training  Schools  of  England,  and  the  preparation 
for  admission  to  them  by  a  system  of  pupil-teacher  apprenticesliip.* 

*  The  following  is  Mr.  Frazer*!  account  of  the  pupil-teacher  lyttein,  m  given  in  an  address 
before  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  at  Cincinnati : — 

'*  A  promising  pupil  in  an  Elementary  School — boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be— of  not  less  than 
thirteen  years  of  age,  is  taken  and  apprenticed  to  the  princi|)al-teacher  for  a  period  of  five  vears. 
Buch  scholar  is  employed  as  a  monitor  under  the  principal-teacher,  and  is  called  a  pupil  in  relation 
to  the  teacher,  ana  a  teaeker  in  relation  to  the  school,  thus  making  up  the  hybrid  appellative  *  a 
pupil-teacher.*  At  one  time  the  Government  paid  this  pupil  teacher,  but  since  the  *  Revised 
Code,'  his  salary  has  been  made  to  devolve  upon  the  local  managers.  It  would  begin,  perhatis,  nt 
#50  a  year,  and  would  rise  at  the  rate  of  abofjt  ten  dollars  a  year,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Popil- 
taachers  may  be  employed  in  any  school,  and  mvat  be  employed,  under  poin  of  forfeiture,  in  all 
schools  where  the  average  attendance  exceeds  eighty.  The  school  hours  are  generellv  five  hours  a 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  Hfi  principal-tencher  is  bound  to  give  the  pupil-teachers  one 
boor's  instruction  a  day  out  of  school  hours.  You  will  at  once  observe  that  this  last  feature,  as 
well  as  the  higher  rate  of  salary  paid,  and  the  period  during  which  the  apprenticeship  continues, 
constitutes  the  characteristic  of  the  *  pupil-teacher,*  as  distinguished  from  the  '  monitor  *  of  Bell 
and  I^neaster.  I  should  have  added  that  at  the  close  of  each  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  at  the 
annual  visit  of  the  Inspector,  the  pupil-teacher  is  subjected  to  a  progressive  examination,  accord- 
ing to  a  previously  defined  scheduw  of  subjecta,  and  that  his  sala^  for  the  past  year  depends  upon 
hia  passing  this  examination. 

**  Well,  at  the  end  of  this  five  yean'  apprentioeabip,  the  pupil-tMcber  ii  rapposed  to  make  a 
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Training  Schools  exist  in  most  of  the  Dioceses  of  England,  and  like  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  are  in  connection  with  some  religious  denomination,  most  of 
them  witli  the  Church  of  England.  Like  the  Elementary  Schools,  they  are  sup- 
ported by  local  voluntary  contributions,  largely  supplemented  by  aid  from  the 
GoYcmmont  The  course  of  training  is  two  years,  the  object  being  partly  to 
give  tho  students  accessions  of  actual  knowledge,  and  partly  to  familiarizft  them 
with  tho  best  methods  of  teaching  and  organizing  schools. 

The  examination  for  admission,  v^ich  is  before  a  Grovemment  Inspector,  lasts 
four  days,  and  embraces  all  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  At  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  training  course,  students  have  to 
undergo  a  thorough  examination.  If  they  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  Uioy  are  free  to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  school,  with  the 
title  of  a  "  probationary  teacher.'^  They  continue  in  the  same  school,  with  this 
title,  two  years,  during  which  time  they  are  visited  twice  bj  the  Inspector.  If 
his  reports  respecting  their  aptitude  and  practical  skill  as  teachers  are  &vorabto^ 
they  tlicn  receive  a  graded  certificate,  valid  for  five  years,  subject  to  revision  as 
to  grade  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  according  to  the  Inspector's  opinion  of 
their  progress  and  success  as  teachers. 

Normal  or  Training  Schools  similar  to  those  of  England  are  establidied 
throughout  Europe,  and  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  every  system  of 
public  instruction.  Normal  Schools  are  also  established  in  Nova  Sootia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  each  of  tho  Canadas — tho  one  at  Toronto  being  probably  the 
best  equipped  Normal  School  on  the  continent 

In  this  country.  Normal  Schools  are  now  established  under  State  directioa 
and  support  in  sixteen  States,  as  follows:  Massachusetts  has /our,  two  opened  m 
1839,  one  in  1840,  and  a  fourth  in  1854,  beside  the  excellent  Training  Sdiool 
sustained  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  New  York  has  two,  one  at  Albany,  opened  in 
1845,  and  another  at  Oswego,  which  first  received  State  aid  in  1864;^  Connect 
icut  one,  opened  in  1848;  Michigan  one,  opened  in  1849;  Rliode  Island  one, 
opened  in  1854;* New  Jersey  one,  opened  in  1855;  Illinois  one,  opened  in 
1857;  Pennsylvania  three,  one  first  receiving  State  aid  in  1859,  another  in  1861, 
and  a  third  in  1862,  beside  the  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia;  Minnesota 
one,  opened  in  1860;  Iowa  one,  opened  in  1860,  (department  in  State  I7niver> 
sity;)  California  one,  opened  in  1863;  Maine  two,  one  opened  in  1864,  and  a 
second  about  opening;  Wisconsin  one,  opened  in  1865;  Kansas  one,  opened  in 
1^65  ;  Maryland  one,  established  by  law  in  1865;  and  Indiana  one,  established 
by  an  act  which  passed  the  Legislature  in  December,  1865.  South  Carolina 
established  a  Normal  School  before  the  war,  but  having  other  business  than  the 
right  education  of  her  youth  to  attend  to,  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  States  that  have  maintained  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  a  (Vee  school  system,  all  but  three  have  one  or  more  Normal 
Schools  established  under  State  authority.  The  three  exceptions  are  Jfew 
Hampshire^  Vertnont^*  and  Ohio,  f 

In  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  tho  Normal  Schools  are  supplemented  by 

choice,  whether  he  will  follow  the  profcMion  of  a  teacher,  or  abandoh  it  for  eooie  other  more  i»- 
Titinf  career.  He  ii  considered  quite  free  to  choose,  a*  the  lalnry  he  has  reeeived  has  beea  ao 
more  thnn  ndemiate  to  the  services  he  has  rendeied.  If,  however,  be  decides  to  adhere  to  tibe  pre- 
fecaion  of  whion  he  has  been  servini;  the  apprenticeship,  bis  natural  course  is  to  •nter  wbat  jw 
call  a  'Normal,*  but  what  we  generally  denominate  a  *Traiaiiig'  SdiooL** 

*  Vermont  established  a  Normal  Bcbool  System,  Nov.  17,  180ft,  and  had  two  Beboob  hi  optm* 
tion  in  1867,  with  over  900  pupils  in  attendance.  New  York  establisbed  ia  166^7.  Noraal 
Schools  at  Fiedonia,  Brockpott,  Cortland,  Potsdant,  Geoeseo,  aad  Buffain    wkii^  aigte  is  tkt 

Sute. 


t  In  1854,  Cjmis  McNeelv,  of  Honedale.  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  donated  to  tha  Ohio 

Teachers'  Association  building,  land  and  ap|iaratus,  valuea  at  ten  thousand  doUaia,  mm  eooditiea 
that  the  Association  should  raise  an  equal  sum  for  the  purpose  of  estaUishinf  a  Nonoal  BclMiL 
The  enternrise  received  the  earnest  support  of  the  late  Lorin  Andrewa,  and  several  other  praarii 
nent  members  of  the  Association,  and  was  undertaken.  The  Normal  School  was  epeaed  ia 
November.  1R55,  but  proving  too  much  of  a  financial  burthen  for  the  Associat'on  to  eany,  waa 
permitted  to  pass  into  private  hands.  It  ia  still  in  operation,  and  ia  doiof  a  vmkiabla  earriae  te 
the  schools  of  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  Southwestern  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  1855,  aadn  the  diiaetiea 
of  a  board  of  trustees.  Its  scope  is  now  birgelj  widened,  iaduding  a  col^giale  dapartoMOt  aad 
business  insutute,  as  well  as  a  teachers*  depaxtoieoL    It  has  beaa  attaodad  bj  manj  luiaifads  tf 
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Teachers^  Institutes;  supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  State  ai(L  In  New 
York  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Institutes  are  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 

The  plan  on  which  most  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  organized  is  simpla 
In  States  which  have  not  a  State  Board  of  Education,  they  are  established  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  called,  in  some  of  the 
States,  "Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  who  are  empowered  to  determine  the 
course  of  instruction  and  training,  to  employ  teachers,  etc.  The  current  ex- 
penses, indudiug  teachers'  salaries,  fuel,  repairs,  etc,  are  met  by  State  appropria- 
tions. Students  pay  their  own  board  and  other  contingent  expenses,  the  same 
as  pupils  do  who  attend  any  other  public  school.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania 
requires  that  each  Normal  School  shall  have  boarding-houses  capable  of  accom- 
moidating  three  hundred  boarders — and  board  is  thus  furnished  the  pupils  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  In  England  the  students  at  the  Training  Schools  are 
expected  to  pay  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  tlieir  instruction  and 
maintenance,  the  balance  being  defrayed  from  funds  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  Training  School,  and  by  money  appropriated  by  the  Government. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  vary  in 
different  States.  In  most  a  &ir  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  pre- 
scribed. In  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  the 
school  authorities  of  the  different  towns  select  and  examine  candidates,  and 
their  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  a  seat  in  the  Normal  School.  The  prac- 
tical working  of  this  plan  is  not  satisfactory.  Pupils  are  admitted  who,  from  a 
want  of  scholastic  attainments,  are  unfitted  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  train- 
ing. A  want  of  sufficient  scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  admission 
to  the  Normal  Schools  is  unquestionably  one  of  tlio  most  serious  defects  in  the 
American  system  of  Normal  training.  In  Michigan,  pupils  entering  the  Normal 
School  have  to  make  a  pledge  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of 
that  State  for  a  specified  period.    The  same  is  true  in  some  other  States. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  is 
two  years,  with  a  one  year's  course  in  a  few  of  them,  for  teachers  of  primary 
schools.  While  the  one  single  object  is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
student,  the  exercises  liave  practically  a  four-fold  aim : — 

1.  To  impart  to  the  student  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  all  the  branches 
ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools.  This  includes  not  only  a  mastery  of  the 
subjects  Off  knowledge^  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  successful  teaching,  but 
also  a  mastery  of  them  as  subjtds  to  he  taught  to  otiitra.  This  is  the  one  dis- 
tinctive idea  which  runs  through  every  lesson  and  exercise. 

2.  To  impart  to  the  prospective  teacher  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  art,  and  to  enable  him  to  reduce  such  principles  to  something 
like  a  philosophical  system.  In  other  words,  the  second  aim  is  to  teach  the 
scieTice  of  education.     This  is  usually  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  lectures. 

3.  To  impart  to  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  government,  including  the  methods  specially  applicable  to  each  stage  of 
the  child's  progress  and  to  each  branch  of  knowledge.  This  part  of  the  course 
is  sometimes  united  with  the  first,  each  recitation  b<?ing  conducted  with  a  view 
of  unfolding  the  true  method  of  teaching  the  topic  But  in  all  Normal  Schools 
where  instruction,  in  methods  of  teaching  is  made  duly  prominent,  separate 
exercises  are  also  devoted  to  the  subject 

4.  To  impart  to  the  student  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  an  application  of 
his  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods  in  actual  practice.  For  this  purpose 
most  Normal  Schools  have  a  Model  or  Experimental  Department,  in  which  the 
students  practice  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  skillful  teacher.  In 
the  best  Training  Schools  these  model-lessons,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  methods.  In  some  Normal  Schools  the  practice  of  the 
students  is  obtained  by  giving  model-lessons  to  their  own  classes. 

leachen,  and  hna  unquestionably  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  schools  in 
that  aeetioo  of  the  State.    It  it  now  in  suceenful  operation. 

The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School  at  Milan,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  1858,  but  my  acquaintance 
with  the  institution  is  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  speak  of  its  professional  character  or  influence. 
It  is  believed  to  be  doing  a  good  service  for  the  schools  of  its  locality. 

The  number  of  teachers  that  have  attended  these  different  institutions,  which  are,  vX  necessity, 
largely  aeademie  in  their  character,  is  evidence  of  an  encouraging  demand  for  professional  train- 
ing, and  the  good  accomplished  by  them  in  their  respective  localities,  is  an  assurance  that  the 
influenee  of  a  State  Normal  School  of  a  high  profeaslooal  cbafacter  woukl  be  wide  and  potent. 
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In  the  different  Normal  Schools  visited,  I  observed  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  relative  attention  g^ven  to  tliese  four  parts  or  aims  of  the  course  of  training; 
in  the  majority  of  them,  however,  the  first  received  the  chief  attention.  In  the 
Training  Schools  at  Oswego  and  Boston,  the  last  three  made  up  the  course — an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  being  required  as  a  condition 
of  admission.  In  tlie  reorganization  of  the  Oswego  Training  School  on  a  wider 
basis,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a  tliorough  review  of  the  different  branches 
as  a  preparation  for  the  regular  course  of  professional  training. 

I  am  strongly  tempted  to  enter  more  fully  into  details,  but  as  a  general  oot- 
line  of  the  plan  of  organization  and  course  of  instruction  of  Normal  Schools 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  report,-  I  pass  to  the  second  inquiry  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

RESULTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRAIKINO. 

What  are  the  practical  results  of  Normal  School  training  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country  ?  Does  the  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  that  have  been  estab- 
lished afford  substantial  and  conclusive  proof  of  their  value  as  practical  agen- 
cies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers?  The  only  diflBculty  in  answering  these 
inquiries  arises  from  the  abundance  and  high  character  of  the  testimony  at 
hand.  The  experiment  of  specially  training  persons  for  the  teacher's  oflBoe  has 
been  tried  on  a  scale  so  wide,  under  such  a  diversity  of  condition,  and  with  such 
a  uniformity  of  results,  that  the  evidence  of  its  success  is  not  only  manifold  but 
superabundant  for  citation  as  testimony. 

The  first  school  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  was  founded  by  the 
good  Franke,  at  Ualle,  in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  may  be  inferred  from  the  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  tcacbers 
from  tins  school,  spreading  over  Northern  Germany,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  revolution  in  public  instruction  which  was  accomplished  during  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  III.  Since  Frank^'s  successful  experiment.  Normal  or 
Training  Schools  for  teachers  liave  multiplied  in  Europe  until  they  have  become 
an  essential  part  of  every  system  of  public  instruction.  The  Training  Schools 
connected  with  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain  are  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  "  oomer-stoncs  "  upon  which  the  system  rests.  The  larger  the  experi- 
ence and  the  wider  the  observation  of  English  educatorSi  the  more  emphatic  is 
their  testimony  upon  this  subject 

lion.  Edgerton  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Upper 
Canada,  says: 

'*  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  it  has  been  found  tliat  the 
demand  for  regularly  trained  teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  tlie  Nrt^ 
mal  Schools  have  been  able  to  provide.  This  is  so  in  the  United  States  and 
France;  it  is  most  painfully  and  pressingly  so  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Great  Normal  Schools  in  London,  in 
Dublin,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Schools  as  teachers,  that  in  many  instances  they  found  it  impossible  to 
retain  them  in  tlie  Normal  Schools  during  the  prescribed  course,  even  when  it 
was  limited  to  a  year." 

The  first  Normal  School  m  this  country  was  opened  in  July,  1839,  at  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, — now  removed  to  Framingham.  During  the  same  year 
a  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  now  at  Westfleld,  and  during  the 
next  year  a  third  at  Bridgewater.  The  success  of  these  pioneer  American  Noi^ 
mal  Schools  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  cherished  by 
the  State  as  the  only  unfailing  reliance  for  supplying  the  schools  with  well- 
qualified  teachers. 

Horace  Mann,  than  whom  no  man  was  a  more  competent  witness,  pronounced 
even  the  earlier  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  a  "practiaJ 
demonstration "  of  their  high  value  as  agencies  for  supplying  the  common 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  and  emphatically  declared  them  "the  one 
indispensable  thing  for  carrying  forward  a  system  of  common  schools.**  In  hiB 
eleventh  annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  says: 

"These  institutions  [Normal  Schools]  are  steadily  fulfilling  their  great  mis- 
sion. They  are  gradually  revolutionizing  the  methods  and  processes  of  instnifr 
tion,  improving  iia  quality  and  enlarging  its  quanti^  throughout  the  State." 
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The  highest  authorities  in  the  State,  among  whom  are  Josiah  Quincy,  Edward 
Everett,  George  S.  fioutwell,  Mark  Hopkins,  Barnard  Sears,  George  B.  Emer- 
son, Joseph  White,  Birdsey  G.  Northrup,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Governor  An- 
drew, all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  eminently  successful  and 
useful  in  preparing  for  the  schools  a  superior  class  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Northrup,  who  for  nine  years  has  been  the  Traveling  Agent  of  the  State 
Board,  and  who  has  probably  seen  more  Normal  teachers  at  work  in  the  school- 
room than  any  other  man  in  America,  says : 

"  The  more  I  visit  schools  -and  observe  their  methods  and  results,  the  stronger 
is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  Normal  Sdiools.  My  observ- 
ations in  schools  and  among  the  people  assure  me  that  our  Normal  Schools 
have  widely  diffused  better  ideas  of  education  and  awakened  increased  popular 
interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction. 

"  Tliey  have  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teaching,  both 
among  teachers  and  in  the  popular  estimate.  The  Normal  graduates,  as  a  gen- 
eral fiict,  have  shown  greater  tlioroughness  and  skill  in  teaching,  more  system 
in  arraogement  of  studies  and  in  the  programme  of  daily  duties,  more  enthu- 
siasm in  their  work  and  devotion  to  tlie  profession." 

But  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  superior  qualifications  and  success 
of  tlie  Nonnal  teachers  of  Maasachusetts  as  a  class  was  called  out  in  1859  by 
an  ignorant  and  ridiculously  abortive  attack  upon  the  Normal  Schools.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  who  wiis  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  towns  [t#v\'nships]  in  the  State,  soliciting  from  the  school 
committees  [boards  of  educiition]  a  full  and  free  expression  of  their  views  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  Normal  graduates  as  teachers.  All  but  eleven  of  the 
replies  received  were  favorable  to  Normal  Schools.  The  testimony  is  found  in 
the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  superior  success  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  after  twenty 
years'  trial,  by  the  school  authorities  of  an  entire  State,  is  certainly  evidence  not 
to  be  gainsayed  or  resisted. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  testimony  respecting  the  skill  and  success  of  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut.  In  1862,  inconsiderate 
and  wild  charges  were  made  against  the  Normal  School  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly (not  wilder,  however,  than  Assemblymen  had  sometimes  made  against  the 
entire  common  school  system,)  and  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  its  affairs  and  management  At  the  May  session, 
in  1863,  this  committee  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  report,  in  which  they 
give  the  following  emphatic  testimony: — 

"  Testimony  has  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  Dis- 
trict Committees,  Principals  of  large  Public  Schools,  and  others  interested  in 
educational  pursuits,  from  every  county  in  the  State — testimony  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  investigation  of  all  seeming  opposition — that,  as  a  class,  the 
graduates  and  under-graduates  of  our  State  Normal  School  are  more  sought  for 
as  teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinarians,  are  more 
thorough  and  systematic  in  teaching,  waste  less  time  in  educational  experiments, 
are  more  ready  to  improve  by  suggestions,  have  more  laudable  pride  in  their 
profession,  show  larger  result^  and  give  to  school  committees,  parents  and 
guardians  better  satisfaction  than  teachers  from  other  sources." 

Of  the  largo  number  of  statements  received  from  the  school  visitors  in  the 
towns  [townships]  of  the  State,  only  one  was  unfavorable  to  the  Normal 
teachers. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  late 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  say : — 

"  The  almost  uniform  testimony  is  in  favor  of  tlie  marked  superiority  of 
teachers  from  Normal  Schools.  Tke  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  localities 
where  they  have  taught,  ranges  from  the  simple  expression  of  *  favorable,'  to 
the  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  satisfaction.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Normal  graduates  never  make  failures.  Some  of  those  who  have  left  Cam- 
bridge, Andover,  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  have  failed.  Yet  nobody  doubts 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  attended  these  institutions  have  become 
better  lawyers,  divines,  soldiers  and  sailors  than  they  would  have  been  without 
the. advantages  offered  there.'' 
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The  above  testimony  is  fully  oorroborftted  by  all  the  information  I  haTe  been 
able  to  collect  upon  the  subject  No  one  who  candidly  considers  testimony  like 
this — and  it  might  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  and  made  to  indude 
every  State  and  country  that  has  made  the  experiment — can  resist  the  condn- 
sion  that  the  special  professional  training  of  teachers  in  Normal  Schools  is 
eminently  advantageous  and  fruitful,  largely  increasing  their  success  and  ose- 
ftilness.  And  this  overwhelming  evidence,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  result  of 
very  imperfect  methods  of  professional  training  and  instruction,  since  our  Nor* 
mal  Schools  are,  as  yet,  by  no  means  a  full  realization  of  what  is  desirable  and 
practicable  in  this  direction. 

KEOESSITT  OF  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  TRAIKING  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  lekds  me  to  a^  fundamental  &ct  in  the  successfbl  administration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction — one  that  lies  back  of  and  beneath  all  the  inquiries 
that  have  been  considered.  The  one  vitcU  condition  of  a  good  school  is  a  good 
teacher.  Other  oonditions  are  important ;  this  is  essential.  School  houses  and 
apparatus,  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  classification  and  supervision,  are 
indeed  valuable  agencies  and  conditions,  but  they  are  all  inadequate  until  vital- 
ized by  the  informing  spirit  of  the  teacher.  Hence  in  a  system  of  education 
the  advancement  of  the  teacher  is  increasing  success ;  his  want  of  progress^ 
failure. 

The  distinguished  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  €^lblic  Instruction  in  France^ 
once  said:  "All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  no  effect  if  we 
took  no  pains  to  secure  for  tlie  public  school  an  ahle  master. ^^  Victor  Cousin, 
another  able  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  is  still  more  emphatic: 
**  The  best  plans  of  instruction  can  not  be  executed  except  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  good  teachers,  and  the  State  has  done  noUting  for  popular  education,  if 
it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  pre- 
pared. I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  Normal  Schools,  and  I  consider  iJtisX 
all  future  success  in  tho  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them."  Dr. 
Channing,  in  1837,  said :  '*  Tho  most  crying  want  of  this  Commonwealth  [Mas- 
sachusetts] is  that  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  our  schools,  but  our 
schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  WiOumi  good 
teachers^  a  scfiool  is  but  a  name."  Said  Horace  Mann,  in  alluding  to  the  means 
for  improving  common  schools:  "But  the  great  object  for  canying  the  benign 
work  of  reform  to  our  schools  must  be  the  teacher  himself.  No  fhUness  in  the 
qualifications  of  others  can  be  the  supplement  of  any  material  deficiency  in 
him." 

Testimony  like  this  might  be  multiplied  until  the  name  of  every  educator  who 
has  written  upon  the  subject  is  cited.  Indeed,  tlie  propositions  we  have  stated, 
if  not  self-evident,  are  the  plain  deductions  of  universal  experience,  and,  as 
such,  need  no  other  proof.    They  are  accepted  educational  axioma 

But  in  order  that  a  system  of  common  schools  may  be  supplied  with  compe- 
tent, eflScient  teachers,  such  teachers  must  be  raised  up  and  fitted  for  their  office 
by  special  preparatory  training.  The  emphatic  testimony  of  educators  on  this 
point  has  become  "  like  the  voice  of  many  waters."  Everywhere,  those  whoso 
experience  and  observation  make  them  competent  to  decide  such  a  question, 
agree  that  the  high  vocation  of  the  teacher  demands  special  and  thorough  prep- 
aration. 

But,  independent  of  all  testimony  of  this  kind,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he 
who  would  undertake  the  awakening,  guiding  and  enlightening  of  the  human 
soul,  should  bring  to  so  great  a  task  special  preparatory  training.  In  eveiy 
pursuit  of  life,  demanding  any  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
universal  sense  of  mankind  demands  special  preliminary  preparation.  The 
artizan  has  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  legal,  medical,  and  other  pro- 
fessions, their  schools  of  special  training  and  practice.  The  young  attorney 
whose  only  credentials  are  natural  aptitude  and  a  college  diplopia,  finds  himself 
briefless;  and  the  quack  who,  without  special  training,  has  the  audacity  to  enter 
the  sick  chamber  and  lay  his  unpracticed  hands  upon  the  human  vitals,  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  denounced  as  a  criminal  The  building  of  forts  and  monitore  is 
not  intrusted  to  house  carpentersi  and  a  mastery  of  the  architectural  art  is  the 
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.talisman  that  transmutes  ledges  of  rocks  into  temples  of  strength  and  beauty. 
•Who  then  shall  attempt  to  build  up  this  immortal  temple  of  the  soul  witliout 
Special  preparation  for  so  great  akid  difficult  a  work  7 

A  second  argument  in  lavor  of  professional  training  for  the  teacher,  is  based 
.'upon  the  complex  nature  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform.  If  our  whole  theory 
of  education  is  not  a  delusion,  it  is  the  science  of  sciences.  As  an  art  it  has  no 
'equal,  either  in  susceptibility  of  improvomont  or  tlie  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Every  step  of  the  teacher's  work 
•demands  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  hum^in  mind,  the  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  required  at  each  success- 
ive stage  of  such  unfolding.  True  education  is,  in  a  word,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  the  very  core  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  sweep  over  all 
human  knowledge  and  progress.  Who,  in  view  of  such  &cts  as  these,  will  pre- 
tend that  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
work  of  education  is  not  an  important  preparation  for  the  teacher's  high  voca- 
tion ?  Who  will  claim  that  an  examination  of  tuitional  methods,  in  the  light  of 
these  principles,  would  not  greatly  assist  the  young  teacher  in  determining  and 
regulating  his  own  methods? 

A  third  argument  is  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  has 
to  work.  "A  workman,"  says  Mann,  "should  understand  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  his  work ;  first,  its  natural  properties,  qualities  and 
j)Owers ;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulating  them  with  a 
view  to  improvement."  But  what  material  workman  ever  yet  touched,  with 
hammer  or  chisel,  such  materials  as  those  the  teacher  has  to  fashion  into  forms 
of  power  and  beauty  ?  What  laws  so  hidden,  and  at  the  same  time  so  essential 
for  guidance,  as  those  which  must  direct  his  every  stroke  ?  How  oflen,  through 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it^  susceptibilities  and  laws  of 
gro^-th,  are  a  teacher's  most  zealous  efforts  wasted — ^that  which  promised  to  be 
the  rich  fruit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  turning  to  ashes  in  his  unskillful  and 
misdirected  hands ! 

Finally,  the  infinite  value  of  the  material  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands  ren- 
ders a  practical  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  qualities  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  block  of  marble,  spoiled  by  an  unskillful  blow,  may  be  replaced ;  but  the 
soul,  marred  and  destroyed  by  ignorant  handling,  has  no  substitute.  The  gold 
and  diamonds  of  earth  can  not  replace  it  Every  line  of  deformity,  every  trace 
of  the  misguided  chisel,  is  made  upon  it  for  eternity.  Like  the  broken  flower 
pr  the  consumed  diamond,  the  soul's  purity  and  glory,  when  once  lost,  can 
never,  save  by  Divine  grace,  be  restored.  Surely  those  who  may  be  called  tQ 
the  teacher's  office  should  bring  to  such  a  high  responsibility  special  and 
thorough  preparation. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  wo  can  have  no  successful  teachers  without 
the  agency  of  professional  training.  Here  and  there  we  find  teachers  of  great 
natural  aptitude  for  their  work,  achieving  the  highest  success  without  such 
training.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  any  course  of  preparation  can  make  an  emi- 
nently successful  teacher  out  of  one  who  is  seriously  wanting  in  native  teaching 
abihty.  A  degree  of^  natural  aptitude  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  the 
teacher,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  training  and  experience ;  but  this 
is  equally  true,  as  Edward  Everett  has  remarked,  in  every  pursuit  or  callings — 
in  law,  physic  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures  and  farming,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary art— and  is  never  thought  to  militate  against  either  the  necessity  or  value 
df  special  preparation;  since  it  is  the  function  of  all  training,  general  or  special, 
to  develop  and  equip  native  powers — not  to  create  them. 

NECESSITY  OP  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OP 

TEACHERS  IN  OHIO. 

.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  truths  and  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  vital  question  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Ohio  is  this : 
How  can  these  schools  be  supplied  with  competent,  efficient  teachers  ?  .  Tliat 
they  are  not  thus  supplied  is  painfUUy  evident  No  one  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  there  exists  in  them  a  wide-spread  and  lamentable  lack  of  well- 
quulificd  teachers.    The  annual  returns  of  the  difierent  boards  of  examiners 
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ihow  th«t  onlj  «bout  one  hilTof  the  U»Aen  cert 
cient  Bcholirehip  to  secure  •  creditable  grade  <a 
their  lack  of  profeaBional  knowlodge,  skill  and  ezp 
nry  to  add  that  Ihii  it  the  raeult  ofa  suiBcieDtly  I 
It  is  true,  Uiero  are  found  in  our  schoola  manj  e 
wlio  are  an  lienor  to  Iheir  calling  and  a  blemng  b 
llio  goneml  Cid  ia  lamentably  true,  tlial  tlie  grea 
Stale  posaew  exceedingly  limited  quttliUcationa. 

How  it  ia  manileat  that  wtiat«ver  el«e  w»mi 
things  eiista,  we  shall  lail  to  "aocure  a  thorough 
mon  schoola  tbcougbout  the  Slate,"  afl  is  enjoined 
ix  true  that  llio  task  o[  supplying  our  schooU  will 
cult  ono,  but  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  we  sliall 
we  have  undertaken  in  the  direction  ot  uniTcr 
rempinbered,  for  our  encouragement,  that  just  to 
tliis  Usk.  to  that  extent  slioll  we  also  be  Bucc(«sf 
of  our  school  syalem. 

Our  experience,  thus  Gir,  is  conclusve  that  wo 
tchool  agencies  to  raise  up  a  supply  of  qualified 
general  improTeroent  of  the  schools  of  the  Slate  t 

Erinciplea  of  clBBslQcation  and  gradation,  tbe  estal 
as  unquMtionably  reoclcd  upon  [eacfaers,  great)} 
•nd  eCScieocy ;  but  all  experience  shows  that  tlie 
quale,  even  in  those  locubties  in  which  they  liftT 
perfection. 

Hor  can  we  longer  fold  our  arms  and  depend 
belry  to  ritalize  and  improvQ  our  school  systen 
Umilcd  supply  of  self-funiislilng  and  self-smditi 
Tory  chary  of  it.  It  is  sadly  evident  tlint  the  gn 
come  from  her  hands  fully  endowed  and  panoplie 
fabled  to  have  sprunjt  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
aptitude,  nor  eiperienee  in  toocbing,  nor  good 
examples  of  teaching,  can  be  depended  upon  to  I 
tent  teadien  for  our  ecliools.  The  first  two  of  (1 
iiea,  so  far  as  our  elTorts  can  elTect  them,  and  tli 
■od  widened  mainly  bj  a  corresponding  increa 
which  is  not  unlike  the  ihiilloss  endeavor  to  Intel 
its  effects  I 

I  bBTe  thus  shown  the  abeolute  t 


efficient  system  of  education;  the  widespread 
teachers  ia  the  schools  of  this  State  ;  the  loabili 
to  supply  these  schools  with  competent  teachen 
cability  of  special  professional  training  as  a  pref 
I  am  carried  hy  the  force  of  ao  Itreslatible  logic, 
experience,  cne  step  farther.  The  Blate  of  Ohio 
fur  tlie  training  of  competent  teachers  fbr  the  si 
is  the  practical  conclusion  of  tlie  whole  moltei 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  system  of  common 
of  its  ciliKens,  has  also  tukcn  upon  itself  the  i 
these  schooU  with  capable,  efficient  teachers — a  r 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  longer  neglected.  "J 
tlieory  and  practice  of  leaching"  is  now  made  bj 
of  evorj'  common  school  teacher,  and  it  is  the  i 
provide  fiicilitiea  for  acquiring  such  important  km 
In  the  firm  belief  that  the  eaUblishment  of  an 
instruction  and  training  for  the  tenche™  of  the  Si 
the  adequate  improvement  and  elevation  of  our  i 
in  commending  the  following  plan  of  orgtnliiDg . 
COnKderation  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly; 
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PLAN  FOR  PROYIDINa  KOBXAL  ISBTKCCnON  IN  OHIO. 

A  isystem  of  professional  training  for  the  teadiers  of  this  8tate^  to  bo  in  the 
highest  degree  efficient  and  successful,  must  place  such  training  within  reach 
of  every  teacher.  It  must  also  provide  fiMnlities  of  a  high  character  for  the 
training  of  a  superior  dass  of  teachers^  whose  example  and  influence  shall 
vitalize  the  profession  and  lift  it  up  to  a.  higher  standard.  Without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  these  propositions,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  three  agen- 
cies which,  taken  together,  present  such  a  system.  They  are:  1.  County 
Teachers*  Institutes.  2.  District  (Judicial)  N<»mal  Institutes.  3.  State  Nor- 
mal SchooL 

1.  CowUy  Teachers^  Instiiuies. — A  well  conducted  Teachers*  Institute,  bearing 
directly  and  practically  upon  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  is  an  important 
instrumentality  for  the  professional  instruction  of  teachers.  Ita  value  has  been 
tested  by  more  than  twenty  years'  trial  in  every  State  blessed  with  a  tree  school 
system. 

I  think  I  am  safe  \n  saying  that  no  other  agency  has  done  more  toward  in- 
creasing the  professional  attainments  of  the  great  body  of  American  teachers 
than  this.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  first  originated,  an  Institute 
continuing  in  session  two  weeks,  is  held  annually  in  every  county.  The  ex- 
ample of  other  States  might  also  be  cited. 

The  amendatory  school  law  of  1864  requires  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  as  a  condition  of  examination,  and  sets 
apart  roost  (at  least  two-thirds)  of  the  funds  arising  from  such  fees  for  the  sup- 
port of  Teachers*  Institutes  in  the  several  counties.  In  the  larger  counties  this 
nind  is  sufficient  to  hold  a  good  Institute  each  year,  but  in  the  smaller  counties 
it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  expenses.  The  new  system  is  not  yet  in  fiill 
operation,  but  it  promises  much  for  the  fhture. 

The  great  difficulty  now  to  be  overcome  is  the  lack  of  experienced  and  com- 
petent institute  superintendents  and  instructors.  Very  few  teachers  are  capable 
of  performing  this  important  service,  and  those  who  are  capable  have,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  other  duties  which  require  their  entire  time.  In  several  counties, 
arrangements  for  holding  Institutes  have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
committee  could  secure  no  competent  person  to  take  charge  of  them.  Nine 
pressing  invitations  for  assistance  were  on  my  table  at  the  same  tune,  only  three 
of  which  could  possibly  be  responded  to  favorably. 

What  is  needed  is  a  corps  of  experienced  Institute  instructors,  capable  of 
unfolding  and  illustrating  by  practical  cbills  and  lessons,  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  several  branches  of  study  to  classes  of  different  and  varjring  ca- 
pacities, and  able  to  present  clearly  and  systematically  the  principles  which 
underlie  such  methods,  as  well  as  those  which  must  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
higher  duties  of  moral  training  and  government  Such  a  corps  of  instructors 
going  through  the  State,  organizing  and  conducting  Institutes  in  the  more  back- 
ward counties,  and  lending  a  helping  hand  wherever  their  assistance  may  be 
needed,  would  make  the  new  Institute  system  a  powerfbl  agency  for  tlie  better 
preparation  of  teachers,  and,  as  a  consequence^  for  the  advancement  of  the 
school  sjrstem. 

But  in  order  that  such  a  corps  of  instructors  ma^  be  put  into  the  field,  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  to  assist  m  their  support,  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
would  most  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendatk>n  made  last  year,  that  an  appro- 
priation sufficiently  large  to  keep  at  least  three  competent  instructors  in  the 
field  be  made  bv  the  General  Assembly.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are  paying 
annually  over  $8,000  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  Could  the  State  pay  at 
least  half  this  sum,  the  present  Teachers'  Institute  fVmd  would  be  made  fruitful 
as  a  practical  means  for  the  better  qualification  of  teachera 

2.  District  Normal  InstituUs.—Connty  Teachers'  Institutes  have,  of  necessity, 
too  brief  sessions  to  afford  such  a  systematic  course  of  professional  training  as 
all  our  teachers  need,  and  as  many  of  them  are  willing  to  receive.  Even  when 
they  are  continued  two  weeks,  there  is  little  time  for  model-lessons  and  prac- 
tical drills  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching.  In  other  words,  there  is  little 
time  for  professional  trainino,  the  tirief  session  of  the  Institute  being  required 
for  INSTRUCTIOK  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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To  meet  this  growing  demand  for  a  more  thoroogfa  course  of  instruction  and 
training  than  the  County  Institute  can  furnish,  temporary  Normal  Institutes, 
continuing  in  session  from  four  to  six  weeks,  have  been  organized.  So  sue- 
'cessftil  have  been  these  Normal  Institutes,  that  tliejr  have  been  organized  in 
connection  with  several  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country.*  Eight  siidi 
Institutes  were  held  in  the  State  during  the  past  summer;  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, partook  moTQ  of  the  character  of  brief  schools  for  the  review  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  than  of  Institutes  .for  the  professional  training  of  teachera. 
What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Normal  Institutes,  largely 
professional  in  their  cliaracter. 

Tlie  plan  I  would  respectfully  recommend  is  the  organization  of  one  audi 
Normal  Institute  in  each  of  the  ten  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  a  session  to 
be  hold  annually,  at  some  convenient  point.  There  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  securing  the  use  of  suitable  buildings  and  other  accommodations 
without  expense  to  the  State.  These  will  be  gratuitously  furnished  by  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  proprietors  of  private  institutions  oF  learning,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  to  their  respective  localities. 
The  expense  of  instruction  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  this  will  require 
an  appropriation  of  about  $400  to  each  Normal  Institute  held,  making  an  an- 
nual aggregate  of  about  $4000.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  so  small  an 
expenditure  for  the  elevation  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  scliool  system  can 
be  made  with  certain  promise  of  so  large  a  return.  These  Normal  Institutes, 
held  in  different  localities,  would  exert  an  influence  which  would  soon  permeate 
the  entire  school  system. 

3.  Suite  Normal  School — ^To  complete  the  system  of  professional  training 
recommended,  there  should  be  estabUshed  at  least  one  State  Normal  School  of 
a  high  character.  No  system  of  Institutes,  however  complete  and  thorough, 
can  alone  accomplish  what  is  needed.  The  length  of  their  sessions  is,  at  best, 
too  limited,  and  the  course  of  training  too  partial  to  raise  up  such  a  class  of 
model  teachers  as  are  needed  to  lif^  common  school  instruction  out  of  the  deep 
ruts  of  routine,  and  to  impart  to  it  vitality  and  power.  We  need  teachers 
trained  by  superior  methods,  that  they  in  turn  may  become  the  teachers  of 
teachers,  and  both  by  example  and  precept  lift  up  the  profession  to  a  higher 
and  truer  standard.  In  short,  we  nc^sd  a  Normal  School  that  shall  be  able  to 
go  beyond  mere  scholastic  training  and  model  examples  of  skillful  teaching; 
'that  shall  unfold  thoroughly  and  systematically  the  why  as  well  as  the  how  of 
education — tliat  shall  teach  its  history,  its  philosophy,  its  methods. 

It  is  true  that  one  Normal  School,  however  complete  and  thorough,  will  not 
be  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  tithe  of  what  Ls  needed.  But  we  must 
make  a  beginning,  and,  as  all  experience  teaches,  one  thoroughly  equipped 
Normal  School  will  prove  more  efficient  and  vuluable,  even  for  the  State  at 
large,  than  two  inadequately  furnislied  for  their  mission,  and  consequently 
feeble  and  superficial  in  their  influence  and  training.  Besides,  the  complete 
succc&s  of  one  Normal  School  will  soon  prepare  the  way  for  the  oi^ganization 
of  another. 

Tlie  cost  of  establishing  a  first-class  Normal  School  in  this  State  will  depend, 

*  The  first  Normal  fnttitute  of  tliit  character  ever  held  in  this  country  was  conTened  at  Hait- 
furd,  Cunnecticut,  in  J03tt,  by  Henrv  Barnard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  CommtMiooen  of 
Common  Srhools  for  that  State,  at  hit  own  expense,  *'to  shoir  the  practicabilitT  of  making  soma 
provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  Common  School  teachen.**  It  waa  called  a  "Teach^ 
or  Normal  Class,**  and  was  so  successful  that  Mr.  Barnard,  in  giving  an  account  of  it  in  the  Oio- 
oecticut  Comrnon  School  Journal  fur  November,  1830,  used  the  following  language: — 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-fifth  of  the  aura  appra* 
nriated  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  promote  the  education  of  teachers  of 
Common  Schools  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  owfol- 
ness  Qf  the  coming  winter  schools,  and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  fjloii  the  enemr 
diture  of  half  the  avails  of  tko  School  Fund  in  the  preoent  waf.  One  thousand,  at  least,  uf^tfae 
eighteen  hundred  teachers  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically  revising  the  studies 
which  they  will  be  caMed  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  principkt  involved, 
^u^  u^^^  reference  to  the  connection  which  one  branch  of  i(nowled«e  beers  to  another,  and  also  te 
the  best  methods  of  communicating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different 
minds.  They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  exnerienced  teachen, 
as  they  are  carried  out  in  the  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with  which  they  had  been 
ramihar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools  with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knewMge 
fathered  from  observation,  conversation  and  lectures,  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  encr 
neous,  and  perhaps  mischievous,  views  corrected  and  improved." 

In  the  fan  ^t  1839,  and  the  spring  of  184a  Mr.  Baroani  hdd  Conotj  ImtitntM  idwUcdlj  tte 
uae  as  those  held  in  Kqw  York  in  IB^—Sd, 
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ot  course,  upon  Uie  cost  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  experience  of  sev* 
eral  other  States  leads  me  to  hope  that  these  will  be  given  by  some  community 
as  a  bonus  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution.  The  citizens  of  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  Kormal  University  of  that  State  located  in  the  county. 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston,  purchased  a  building  and  presented  it  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Newton^  Mass.,  now  removed  to  Pramiugham.  The  city  of 
Oswego  has  purchased  and  fitted  up  a  fine  building  for  the  State  Training 
School  of  New  York.    Other  similar  instances  might  be  named. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a  Normal  School  of  a  high  character, 
when  once  establislied,  will  be  about  $12,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  are  respect- 
ively about  $12,000  a  year.    This  sum  will  be  needed  in  this  State. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the  entire 
system  of  Normal  and  Institute  instruction  which  I  have  recommended,  is  only 
about  $20,000 — a  sum  altogether  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  grand 
object  it  is  to  promote.  The  law  making  the  appropriation  may  with  propriety 
be  entitled  "An  act  appropriating  $20,000  to  keep  the  half  of  $3,000,000  from 
being  sqtiandered  on  incompetent  teachers ! " 

Any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  course  of  study  and  training  for  the  pro- 
posed Normal  School,  or  to  give  the  details  of  its  organization,  would  carry  me 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  I  would  recommend  tliat  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  entire  Normal  System,  including  the  Normal 
School,  the  Normal  Institutes,  and  the  County  Institutes,  be  intrusted  to  a  Board 
of  Trustee}*,  or  Regents,  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the 
'*  State  Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  with  full  authority  to  appoint  a  general  Insti- 
tute superintendent,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  and  to  employ  Institute  instructors — the  amount  expended  each  year 
being  limited  to  the  State  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  In  those  counties 
which  may  have  efficient  local  Institute  associations,  the  management  of  the 
County  Institutes  shoQld  be  left,  as  now,  to  such  associations,  the  State  in- 
structors rendering  needed  assistance.  But  I  forbear  entering  further  into 
details.  Should  the  plan  recommended  receive  the  approbation  of  tho  General 
Assembly,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  in  deter- 
mining the  practical  details  of  the  system. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Uon.  Samuel  Lewis,  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution,  a  "  Report  on  State  Institutions  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  and  Others,"  in  which  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State 
institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  sustaining  his  recommenda- 
tion by  a  cogency  of  argument  worthy  of  the  great  cause  he  sought  to  promote. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Lewis'  report,  which  presented  to  Oliio  the  enviable 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  American  pioneer  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  by  sixteen  States — Ohio  being 
outstripped  by  States  that  have  not  a  tithe  of  her  wealth  or  popuUition.  Even 
new-bom  Maryland  has  made  the  Normal  School  an  essential  element  of  her 
new  free-school  system.  Indeed,  States  that  have  been  peopled  since  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  the  resolution  referred  to,  have  now  their  Normal 
Schools.  Massachusetts  is  paying  more  than  $22,000  annuaUy  for  the  support 
of  her  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes.  New  York  pays  annually  from  $20,000 
to  $25,000*  for  her  Normal  Schools,  about  $17,000  for  Teachers' classes  in 
Academies,  and  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  for  Institutes.  Illinois,  even  while  the 
late  civil  war  was  raging,  appropriated,  in  two  installments,  $97,000  to  pay,  in 
part,  for  the  magnificent  building  now  occupied  by  her  Normal  University. 

Why,  in  a  matter  so  fundamental  and  vital  as  the  supplying  of  her  schools 
with  qualified  teachers,  should  Ohio  longer  fail  to  be  the  peer  of  her  sister 
States?  An  efficient  system  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State  is  imperatively  needed  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  schools  and 
elevate  tho  standard  of  public  instruction.  I  would  most  earnestly  commend 
this  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

*  Increased  to  •00,000  in  1867. 


WEST  VIEGDIU  SOMA!  , 


Tat  Legislature  oT  West  VirginU,  by  m  ac 
ertabliBhed  a  Bo«rd  of  Begents  of  th«  State  ^ 
ginia,  to  consbtt  of  tbe  Superintendent  of  I 
Secretary  <J  State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  an 
the  Governor  fKnn  eacb  of  the  three  congress 
Tbe  first  meeting  of  tbe  Board  was  held  at  ( 
1967,  at  which  time  the  property  formerly  I 
and  valued  at  910,000,  was  transferred  to  tb 
benefit  of  a  Xonnal  achooL 

Provision  was  made  for  additions  and  repaii 
ises,  and  ten  acres  of  land  purchased,  makin, 
use  of  (he  achod  elevco  and  a  quarter  acrca. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high,  filly  fei 

story  brick  wing,   fifty  feet  by  thirty,  and  is 

banks  of  tbe  Ohio  river,  about  two  mike  fr 

An  appropriation  of  S2,G0O  was  made  to  proc 

'  for  tho  school. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  180,000 
(16S6,)  and  the  school  is  to  open  June  Ist 

The  Academy  at  West  Liberty,  with  about 
purchased  by  the  superintendent  fora  second 
Tested  in  the  Board  of  Begenta. 

A  preliminary  session  of  this  Bchool  was  oi 
of  May,  and  continued  until  the  4th  of  Octol 
were  about  ninety  students  In  all,  thirty-thr 
mal  Department ;  nearly  all  of  these  engage 
of  the  school.  ProC  John  N.  Boyd  was  Prii 
eron  had  charge  of  the  Model  Training  Scho< 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Board  held  October 
branches  were  ordered  to  be  taught  in  the  N 
raphy,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  G 
keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry 
Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Phy 
of  Teadimg,  sod  sudi  other  bnu)cb«8  as  the  I 


DELAWARE  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  Delaware  State  Normal  University  was  organized,  November 
19th,  1866,  and  incorporated,  January  28d,  1867. 

The  necessity  o(  a  Seminary,  or  some  institution  "  wherein  students 
might  receive  a  professional  education  which  should  peculiarly  qualify 
them  for  instructing  and  disciplining  youth,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  prominent  friends  of  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  before  186G. 
It  was  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  would  be  the 
most  efiBcient  means  for  elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  useful* 
ness  of  Common  Schools. 

As  the  school  was  to  be  commenced  without  any  aid  from  the  State, 
and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  patronage  of  the  people,  a  sub* 
€cription  of  more  than  twenty  scholarships  was  secured  before  the  school 
was  opened.  Besides  the  Normal  School  course,  the  institution  provides 
for  a  business  education  in  its  Business  Department,  and  has  also  a  de- 
partment in  which  teachers  are  prepared  to  take  the  charge  of  academies 
and  high-schools,  where  the  classics,  modem  languages  and  higher  math- 
ematics are  taught 

In  the  report  and  catalogue  of  the  school,  there  are  given  the  names 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  gentlemen  repre- 
senting different  positions  and  avocations  in  life,  a  visiting  committee  of 
nine,  and  a  faculty  of  five  gentlemen  employed  as  professors  or  instruct- 
ors, and  one  lady,  a  teacher  of  musia 

For  admission  to  the  Normal  course,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  geography. 

The  course  of  study  requires  three  years,  and  includes,  besides  the 
usual  High  School  or  academic  branches,  the  following  subjects : 

School  Government,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  School  Economy,  Mercantile  Calculations,  Commercial  Rules, 
Double  Entry  and  other  forms  of  Book-keeping,  Business  Correspondence^ 
Extemporaneous  Speaking,  and  Conversational  Lectures  upon  the 
methods  in  teaching  each  of  the  branches  pursued. 

The  average  annual  expenses  are  for  tuition,  $54 ;  text-books,  $7,25 ; 
board,  thirty-seven  weeks,  $188,75.  Total,  $200.  For  male  students, 
from  $200  to  $240  for  the  year. 
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niSTORIClL  BKXn 

~!rBE  StATB  Normal  School  of  LouiHuna 
of  the  LegiHlature  passed  in  18S3,  bnd  modif 
of  18C9  »nd  IBGO.  It  mm  loc&ted  in  New  ( 
necUon  vith  tbo  public  achoola  of  tiat  citj. 
1808,  and  the  school  was  continued  in  succce 

The  Lcglalature  in  IBGO  appropriated  ten  i 
erection  of  m  suitable  building;  aumikrap; 
jcar  and  for  the  lame  purpose  bj  the  oomi 
these  sams  ten  thomaad  dollars  was  recoirc 
tbo  State  and  the  same  amount  from  the  ci 
WOtIe  was  stopped. 

A  mcmoml  was  addrcss<Ml  to  the  Leji^lati 
appropriation  for  its  re- organization  and  supj 

Hio  school  vras  under  the  charge  and  Bupi 
OTS  that  vUitcd  it,  examined  the  classes,  a 
State  Sapcrintcndent  of  Public  Education, 
hundred  on  its  register  in  daily  attendance,  i 
vas  annually  increasing  up  to  the  time  of  its 

It  has  recently  been  revived  thiough  the  ^ 
Superintendent  and  a  few  xealoui  teachers  w! 
pervicea  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  t 
hundred  and  forty  were  in  attendance  in 
dasses  hare  also  been  organized  in  some  of  I 
in  the  State. 


CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  ST.  LOUIS,    MISSOURI. 


HISTORY  Ain)  OROAKIZATIOK. 

The  St  Louis  Normal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1857,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  now  President  of  the  IllU 
nois  Normal  University.  It  continued  under  his  superintendence  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  school  till  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  when  the 
Board  of  Education,  finding  themselves  in  circumstances  of  great  finan* 
cial  embarrassment,  were  obliged  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
the  schools.  For  this  reason,  the  Normal  School  was  temporarily  made 
a  department  of  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Edwards  became  Principal  of 
both,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such  in  January,  1 862.  In  March  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  Mr.  Thomas  Metcalf  then  took  charge  of  both  schools 
till  September,  1862,  when  they  were  again  separated,  and  the  Normal 
School  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  its  graduates,  till  Januarys, 
1863,  when  its  present  accomplished  Principal,  Miss  Anna  E.  Brackett, 
was  installed  over  the  school. 

This  school  is  intended  for  the  training  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directrirs  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 
This  committee  visit  the  Normal  School,  note  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  and  report  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  the  condition  an<) 
prospects  of  the  school.  The  present  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of 
one  Principal  and  two  assistants,  all  ladies,  and  two  part-time  teachers 
for  music  and  drawing. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

All  persons  who  have  graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  other  persons, 
residents  of  St  Louis,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  who  pass 
an  examination  satisfactorily,  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  music, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  school  on  subscribing  a  declaration,  declaring 
their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  ih6 
public  schools  of  St.  Louis  for  at  least  two  years ;  and  pledging  them* 
selves  to  continue  in  the  Normal  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  requires  two  years.  For  the  first  or  junior  year, 
the  studies  are  arithmetic,  including  mental  and  written ;    geography^ 
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physicil  and  political,  with  top<^T«ph7  and 
English  gramniar,  compoirition,  vocal  music, 
physiology,  spelling  and  reading,  with  modes 

For  the  second  or  aeoior  year,  the  studit 
Tocal  music,  dratriog  and  writing,  with  mod 
ctry,  mental  philosophy,  oatural  pbilosopti 
turc,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  with  teachii: 
school. 

Calisthcnic  exercises  form  a  part  of  each  da 

The  members  of  the  senior  claaa  give  obje 
trom  the  primary  school  in  the  same  buildin| 
in  teaching  and  gOTcraing,  by  supplying  vac 
of  the  city,  and  reporting  the  work  done,  oi 
by  the  class. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  th( 
ferrcd  fi-om  the  following  extract  from  the  lai 

Tlio  Normal  Si-'licwl  prcieDts  thia  year  a  gr 
averiipe  age  of  19  9-13.  Tlie  junior  ciasa  numbi 
IB  0-12,  mukiriK  the  wbole  number  55,  with  an 
wliole  number  o(  pupils  eoDnectcd  wiih  the  Scl 
79;  (lie  lurgestnuinbcr  at  anyone  tiaic,  GB;  Ilie 

U  13  hoped  anil  believed  tliat  the  Board  will  I 
Iliid  your  faithful  ind  efficient  teaeliers,  ready  to 
to  a  liiglicr  and  bettor  standpoint  than  they  Iibt 
been  claimed  by  (lie  friends  of  Konnal  ScIiooIb, 
teacher  limn  any  one  wlio  has  not  had  special  t 
is  need  of  speciul  training,  and  that  a  person  w 
fiir  better  leucher  than  the  same  person  without 

It  is  eelf-oviilenc  that  llio  only  ot^cct  in  ei^tobli 
School  is  that  the  public  achoots  may  bo  self-suf 
ard;  tlmt  is,  thiit  St.  Louis  need  not  be  ohUped 
cities  and  States,  and  that  the  acbools  may  prow 
t]iu.'<  exists  outride  of  itself  to  a  greater  extent 
and  every  thin;;  in  ila  studies  and  rnana)rcmcut 
object.  Its  tvaehers  should  be  acquuinted  with 
witli  llic  excellences  anil  failures  o(  tlicir  teaci 
energies  to  tho  ciiltiTBtion  of  those  cicuUences  a 
ures  in  their  pupils. 

Uavin;;  then  this  special  end  in  view,  its  II 
essentially  differ,  in  many  particulars,  from  tlic 
other  can  lake  its  phco  or  do  its  work,  aiij  mo 
teach  law,  or  n  theological  seminary,  medicine, 
cultivate  all  womanly  qualities,  and  to  dcvelo; 
powers,  but  beyond  this,  to  call  out  and  train  i 
pensuble  to  a  good  teacher ;  and  regulntiiins  nni 
end,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Iligh  or  (] 

The  grent  difficulty  wliieh  we  meet  on  the  t1 
the  general  Ion  estimate  of  the  qualiflcations  nei 
from  daily  experience,  it  would  seem  ns  if  a  lar 
that  all  which  was  really  necessary  to  secure  om 
of  children,  is  the  attainment  of  the  sixteenth  } 
correctly  perlmpa  flrty  per  cent  of  simple  quest 
brancliea  For  any  other  business  they  concede 
ing,  some  appro n ticenh ip ;  but  "anybody"  can 
louJB  schools  to  be  touglit  by  "  inybodjf"  Dr 
or  to  improve  ?  Shall  we  trust  the  training  of  tl 
never  had  a  thought  on  what  is  necessary  for  th 
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of  mcthocis,  who  bavo  had  no  opportunitj  to  profit  hj  the  experience  of  others, 
and  whose  onlj  object  in  applying  for  a  situation  as  teacher,  is  drawing,  I  will 
not  say  earning,  the  salary  attached  thereto  7  or  shall  we  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
mature  those  minds,  to  develop  them,  to  give  them  the  results  of  the  work  of 
other  teachers  in  the  form  of  correct  principles,  on  which  they  may  base  their 
daily  work,  some  idea  of  its  importance,  aitd  withal  a  love  for  it  7  Tliere  are 
some  wiio  have  a  special  talent  for  teaching,  we  grant ;  but  even  a  Raphael 
must  learn  the  rules,  and  principles,  and  methods  of  painting,  these  being,  in 
the  same  way,  only  the  generalized  experience  of  all  who  have  preceded  him. 

If  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  really  good,  we  must  have  really  good  teach- 
ers, and  no  amount  of  special  training  is  too  much  to  fit  them  properly  for  their 
work.  We  do  not  trust  an  inexperienced  blacksmith  to  shoe  our  horses'  feet^ 
and  yet  are  willing  to  trust  the  education  of  our  children's  minds  to  anybody 
who  happens  to  need  the  salary.  Against  this  low  estimate  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  all  teachers  of  Normal  Schools  must'protest,  and  to  mature  and 
develop  those  who  are  under  their  charge,  to  give  liiglier  and  truer  views  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  tliey  work  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 

The  teachers  must  consider  always  three  things:  first,  scholarship;  secondf 
moral  character ;  and  third,  aptness  to  teach. 

Of  these  qualifications  we  must  judge.  And  wlien  to  these  questions,  which 
are  to  be  decided  concerning  every  graduate,  we  add  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  can  govern  her  school,  which  we  can  best  solve  by  discovering  whether  she 
can  govern  herself,  the  difficulties  which  are  our  daily  work  may  be  understood. 
We  have  comparatively  a  short  time.  Two  years  is  not  long  to  touch  all  these 
different  springs,  with  many  others,  of  which  we  have  here  no  time  to  speak. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  decide  by  all  the  tests  in  our  power,  we  do  so.  Oflon,  too, 
the  decided  strength  of  some  one  or  two  of  these  qualifications  may  fully  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  others;  for  example,  a  decided  aptness  to  teach  may 
more  than  balance  a  want  of  book  scholarship. 

These  tests  should  be  applied  more  rigorously  each  year,  so  that  our  standard 
may  bo  rising.  Where  there  has  been  found,  after  careful  consideration,  any 
hopeless  want,  by  the  direction  of  the  Teachers'  Committee,  members  of  the 
school  have  been  advised  to  leave,  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of  teaching,  and 
have  done  so ;  while  others  have  been  obliged  to  review  their  junior  year,  and 
thereby  to  extend  their  course  to  three  years.  While  we  regret  the  pain  and 
disappointment  to  the  individuals,  simple  justice  to  the  school  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  schools,  demands  this  course. 

The  Normal  School  can  not  always  fully  act  up  to  its  standard,  because  wo 
do  not  start  with  as  good  material  as  we  should  have.  If  we  could  begin  with 
cultured  and  matured  minds,  we  could  present  far  better  results. 

As  the  students  are  principally  from  th^city,  most  of  them  board  at 
home,  and  no  arrangements  for  board  are  made  by  the  institution. 

The  diploma  given  to  graduates  of  the  school  entitles  them  to  an  ap* 
pointroent  as  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  without  further 
examination. 

The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  sixty-five. 

The  number  of  graduates,  eighteen. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and  filty-seycD. 


CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  IOWA. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

TuE  schools  of  Davenport  have  a  high  reputation  for  thoroughness  of 
instruction  and  for  successful  results^  Much  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  operations  of  the  school  system  in  this  city  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  special  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the  train- 
ing of  skillful  teachers. 

The  Training  School  of  Davenport  was  organized  in  September,  1863. 
It  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city, 
and  the  special  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  For  two 
years  afler  it  was  established,  it  was  no  extra  expense  to  the  city,  the 
services  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  or  practice  schools  more  than 
compensating  for  the  extra  expense  of  securing  a  trained  and  skillful 
Principal  who  could  instruct  and  direct  the  pupil-teachers. 

The  number  in  the  class  is  not  limited ;  any  one  who  is  able  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination  before  the  county  superintendent  may  be  ad* 
mitted.  The  course  of  instruction  is  a  year,  and  usually  a  new  class  is 
received  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  There  is  a  nominal  tuition  fee 
of  ten  dollars  a  year. 

The  school  has  connected  with  it  a  model  and  practice-school  of  four 
rooms  of  filly-six  pupils  each.  The  members  of  the  Training  School 
receive  direct  instruction  from  the  Principal,  in  mental  science,  schod 
economy,  and  the  science  of  education  and  methods  of  teaching.  Aboat 
one  hour  and  a  half  of  each  day  is  occupied  with  recitations  in  these 
branches,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  passed  in  the  model  and 
practice-schools  in  observation  and  practice. 

The  pupil-teachers  have  regular  classes  in  the  schools  of  practice^ 
which  are  changed  occasionally  ;  in  the  first  term  once  a  month,  and  in 
succeeding  terms  more  frequently,  if  necessary  to  give  each  student  an 
opportunity  to  practice  in  different  grades  and  teach  different  branches 
The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  elementary  training  course 
at  Oswego.  It  includes  lessons  with  the  children  in  the  elements  of  nat- 
ural science,  object  lessons,  and  the  usual  studies  of  common  schools 
AVith  the  exception  of  reading,  most  of  the  instruction  is  oral,  being 
given  without  text-books.  The  lessons  are  carefully  prepared  by  the 
pupil-teachers,  and  kindly  criticised  by  the  Principal,  the  good  points 
being  noticed,  while  the  bad  are  corrected.  The  course  has  been  found 
eminently  useful  in  giving  confidence  and  imparting  skill  to  young  teach* 
ers,  while  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
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The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  the 
Training  SchooL 

OTTUMWA,   KAPELLO  COUNTY,   IOWA. 

The  schools  of  Ottumwa  were  reorganized  in  the  Autumn  of  1865, 
under  the  supervision  of  L.  M.  Hastings,  Jr.,  the  city  superintendent 

A  fine  public  school  building  was  completed  that  year,  and  the  super- 
intendent and  School  Board  sought  to  adopt  the  best  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  instruction  for  the  public  schools.  The  schools  were  carefully 
graded  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  such  teachers  as  could  be  obtained.  But  it  was 
found  difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers,  and  the  ^*  old  methods  "  of 
instruction  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  superintendent  and  the  School 
Board.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  system  was  ^^poor 
teaehers,^^  The  superintendent  gave  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
training  and  instructing  teachers,  and  some  improvement  was  seen  the 
second  year  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  But  other  duties  demanded 
the  time  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Board,  in  1867,  authorized  him 
to  establish  a  Training  School  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

•  ■  -  ■  ^  ■  *      ■ 

The  Superintendent  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  competent  and  expe- 
rienced teacher,  and  the  Training  School  was  opened  in  the  Autumn  of 
1867.  Miss  Pride,  the  training  teacher  secured,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Three  classes  of  the  graded 
school,  comprising  about  fifty  pupils,  were  constituted  a  model  and  prac- 
ticing-school,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  training  teacher. 

This  Normal  Training  School  is  expected  to  be  a  permanent  institution, 
and  though  established  primarily  as  a  department  of  the  schools  of  Ot- 
tumwa, is  open  to  all  q^ualified  to  enter.  Those  only  are  admitted  who 
show  a  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  have  literary  qualifications  suffi- 
cient to  admit  them  to  the  High  School  classes.  Tuition  is  free  to  all 
students  residing  in  the  district ;  others  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  eight  dollars 
per  quarter. 

The  class  which  entered  on  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  1867, 
consisted  of  twenty -two ;  five  were  teachers  from  the  Ottumwa  primary 
schools,  sixteen  young  ladies  and  one  young  man  were  from  the  High 
School.  Several  of  these  High  School  students  had  taught  before,  and 
all  were  expecting  to  teach.  They  receive  special  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  the  different  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  and  then  pass 
to  the  model  and  practice-school,  where  they  put  in  practice  the  lessons 
received,  conducting  exercises  in  this  department  under  the  eye  of  the 
training  teacher,  who  superintends  the  work  and  gives  such  counsel  and 
directions  as  are  needed. 

During  the  last  hour  of  theday  the  whole  class  of  pupil-teachers  meet 
for  criticism  lessons,  and  receive  such  suggestions  and  assistance  from 
Miss  Pride  as  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  plans  and 
employ  the  methods  adopted. 

As  far  as  results  can  be  estimated,  they  arc  very  satisfactory.    The 
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change  for  the  better  !ii  the  prinuury  scbooU  is  ab*eady  apparent^  and  the 
di£ference  between  the  new  methods  and  the  old  is  already  marked. 

ifAKcmsmi,  IOWA. 

The  Training  Class  at  Manchester  was  organized  In  connection  with 
the  public  schools  in  September,  1867.  It  was  opened  with  two  room?, 
and  the  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  Piper,  reports  (1867)  that  ''  it  bids  fair 
to  be  a  complete  success.**  Though  its  primary  object  is  to  educate  and 
train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  all  candidates  properly 
qualified  are  admitted  so  long  as  there  is  room*  The  teachers  hare  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  studies  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  lessons  and  lectures  in  methods  of  teaching;  school 
organization  and  systems  of  education,  and  the  students  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  time  daily  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  and  practice- 
schools.  It  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  shall 
be  very  thorough.  The  requisites  for  graduation  are  a  good  knowledge 
of  school  organization,  the  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction and  training,  with  successful  practice  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
model  schools.    Only  skilled  teachers  win  be  approfed* 
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DTOIAKAPOLTS,  DfDIANA. 

The  Training  School  of  Indianapolis  was  organiased  March  1st,  1867, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Amanda  F.  Funnel!,  a  graduate  of 
the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  a  former  teacher  in  that  school.  The 
design  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  those  who  hare  already  completed  tho 
academic  course  of  study,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  thorough  course 
of  training  in  the  prindples  and  methods  of  oral  instruction,  and  in  the 
science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  schools. 

The  school  was  established  with  especial  reference  to  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  furnish  these 
schools  with  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  Training  School  is  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  as  the  other  city  public  schools,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  quali- 
fications required  for  the  admission  of  students  are,  good  sound  health, 
good  moral  character,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  of  study.  The  school  has  two  departments,  one  of  instruction, 
and  one  of  observation  and  practice.  In  the  former,  the  course  includes 
the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling,  number,  form,  size, 
place,  color ;  lessons  on  animals,  plants,  and  objects ;  inventive  drawing, 
language  and  geography.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  methods,  les- 
sons are  taken  in  mental  philosophy,  school  economy,  zoology  and  botany. 

In  the  department  of  observation  and  practice,  there  are  seven  rooms, 
including  the  four  primary  and  the  two  intermediate  grades  of  the  city 
schools,  and  a  model  school.  These  rooms  are  under  the  charge  of  three 
efiBcicnt  and  experienced  critics  and  a  model  teacher.  Each  teacher  em- 
ployed as  critic  has  the  supervision  of  two  rooms  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Training  Department  practice.  The  seventh  room  is  intended  for 
observation  only,  and  is  under  the  permanent  instruction  of  the  model 
teacher.  The  class  of  pupil-teachers  is  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
division  passing  one-half  of  the  time  in  each  department  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  course  is  one  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twelve. 

FOET  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Training  School  was  organized  in  August,  1867, 
having  for  its  object  the  training  of  young  ladies  to  take  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  city  schools.*  The  instructors  appointed  were  Miss  Mary 
H.  Swan,  Teacher  of  Methodic  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Hamilton,  Critic;  both 
graduates  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  both  experienced  teachers;. 

Tho  school  occupies  one  room  for  the  teacher  of  methods,  and  fiy« 
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school  or  practicing  rooms,  in  each  of  whit 
Ten  young  Udiea,  most  of  whom  were  grei 
Uigh  School,  entered  the  first  term.  The  sti 
BccUons,  one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
morning,  while  the  other  is  teaching  in  tbc  pn 
tion  of  tlie  critic     The  seetions  change  placei 

The  teacher  of  methods  gives  lessons  and 
teaching,  methods  of  teaching,  number,  pr 
geography,  reading  and  language  lessons,  c< 
effort  U  made  to  present  each  subject  object! 
dren  are  brought  into  the  training  nxim,  a 
gives  an  illustrative  or  model  lesson  on  Gomi 
discussion,  or  calls  upon  some  one  of  the  pupi 
the  others  are  required  to  criticise  the  melho 

The  pupil- teachers  are  also  required  to  writ 
tho  subject  matter  of  the  lesson,  the  various  | 
tions  (hey  would  ask  to  bring  out  these  points 
<lf  the  children,  &c. 

The  work  of  the  critic- teacher  is  indicate 
about  from  room  to  room  in  the  department  t 
work  of  the  pupil-teachers,  offers  suggestion 
sons.  She  has  the  general  charge  and  OTcrsi| 
The  teachers  of  the  Training  School  also  ren 
Superintendent  of  schools,  by  giving  model  k 
GTS  in  the  Teachers'  Institute,  which  is  held  v 

The  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
Smart,  Esq.,  in  speaking  of  this  school,  says : 

Tlie  results  of  the  work,  so  fur,  are  very  gratir} 

I.  It  is  economical,  Qve  regulnr  scbool-roama 
money  than  any  otiier  Ave  rooms  in  tbc  cily. 

II.  Tho  methods  of  iiistructioo  are  an  improv 
We  tliiuk  tliat  tlieso  rooms  will,  at  preatat,  com 
other  rooms  in  the  city. 

III.  Wo  are  training  up  a  class  of  home  Itarliti 
our  tyiiUm,  can  take  new  sdioola  as  tbey  are  cslsl 
certajuty  of  success. 

ETlHSriLLB,   IK  WAS  J 

The  Training  School  at  Evansville  was  c( 
Education  of  tho  city  in  I8G7.  Its  primary 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
lieved  that  its  influence  will  extend  not  only 
but  to  all  places  where  the  teachcra  graduatin 
employed.  It  was  fully  organized  by  the  app 
Locke  as  Principal,  and  opened  Sept  9th,  180 

The  general  course  of  study  is  similar  to  tli 
Bbd  Fort  Wayne.  It  includes  mental  philosi 
the  ordinary  school  studies,  philosophy  ofcdu 
and  those  branches  necessary  to  "the  cutti 
taaehera  and  members  of  a  social  and  accoam 


CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

AT  NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 


The  Training  School  of  New  Haven  originated  in  the  effort  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Ariel  Parish,  Esq.,  to  give  to  young  persons 
who  were  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  an  opportunity  to 
observe  for  a  time  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  in  daily  prac- 
tice  in  the  city  public  schools.  During  the  first  year  of  the  experiment, 
the  candidates  had  little  opportunity  to  teach,  but  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  process  of  observation  were  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  other  measures  more  valuable  and  efficient 

The  opening  of  a  new  school  in  1867  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  provide  actual  instruction  for  young  teachers,  and  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan  without  additional  expense  to  the  district  The  school 
was  placed  under  an  accomplished  teacher,  formerly  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  and  four  rooms  were  placed  under  her  charge. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  school  can  be  learned  from  the  follow* 
ing  statement  of  the  Superintendent : — 

This  school  has  been  organized  on  its  present  basis, 

1.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  responsible  positions,  young  per- 
sons entirely  destitute  of  preparation  and  experience,  with  no  means  of  im- 
provemi^nt,  except  by  crude  experiments  on  the  children  in  their  teaching  and 
govd^ment,  without  any  one  to  aid  or  guide  them.  It  is  believed  that  tlie 
instruction  and  practice  of  a  single  term  here  will  better  fit  them  for  their  duties 
as  teachers,  than  a  year's  experience  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  guess-work 
teacliing. 

2.  To  save  beginners  from  failure— disastrous  to  their  reputation  as  teachers, 
and  a  very  soriou.s  loss  to  the  District  in  the  demoralization  of  the  school 

.3.  To  furnish  thom  practice  in  teaching  while  learning  how  to  perform  the 
dii'ies  required,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher,  who  shall  be  able 
to  correct  their  errors,  point  oat  their  defects,  give  advice,  and  render  all  need- 
ful assistance.  Under  her  instruction  they  learn  how  to  organize  a  school,  to 
classify  the  pupils,  and  so  order  the  daily  exercises  as  to  secure  a  complete  sys- 
tematic pi^rformance  of  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  school. 

4.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  present  the  best  methods  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, in  all  the  branches  tauglit,  by  daily  practice;  also,  to  indicate  sources  of 
information  in  educational  publications  by  which  the  experience  of  others  may 
be  called  into  requisition. 

6.  Special  attention  is  given  to  that  most  difficult  of  all  duties,  school  gov- 
ernment While  the  order  and  d  scipline  of  the  room  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  the  Principal  is  always  ready,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  advise  and 
render  assistance.  The  dusposhions  of  the  children,  their  temperaments  and 
habits,  their  probable  home  treatment,  are  made  prominent  subjects  of  study ; 
also  the  best  method  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to  a  cheerful  observance  of  all 
requirements.  Judicious  modes  of  punishment  are  carefully  sought  for,  to  meet 
all  necessary  cases  where  other  measures  fail 

6.  This  school  comprises  the  first  four  grades,  properly  the  primary  depart* 
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ment,  of  the  sdiool  system,  and  the  jcnmg  teadiers  are  confined  to  these  in 
their  practice ;  yet  the  instruction  they  receive  involyes  general  principles  which 
are  applicable  to  all  the  higher  grades,  and  with  good  judgment  in  their  appli- 
cation, experience  will  in  due  time  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  higher  rooms^ 
according  to  their  qualiflcation& 

7.  Amonff  the  gratifying  results  of  the  experiment,  thus  &r,  are  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  instruction  and  the  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies. 
These  are  due,  first,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Principal,  who  is  never  satisfied 
with  partial  success,  whose  watchful  care  suffers  no  pupil  to  be  neglected ;  and 
second,  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  young  teacher  to  perform  her  work  succeas- 
fVilly,  knowing  that  she  can  have  no  better  passport  to  promotion.  Parents 
who  witness  fh>m  time  to  time  the  exercises  of  the  classes  and  the  general 
movements  of  the  school,  can  not  but  feel  satisfied  with  what  is  done  for  their 
children. 

8.  In  view  of  the  results,  on  the  whole,  in  providing  competent  teachers 
firom  the  pupils  as  they  complete  their  studies  in  our  schools ;  in  the  excellent 
instruction  the  children  receive ;  and  in  the  economy  of  the  arrangement,  cost- 
ing, as  it  does,  less  expenditure  of  money  than  would  be  required  to  conduct 
the  school  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  commend  this  enterprise  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board,  as  one  of  the  most  influential  elements  we  possess  in  strengthening 
and  perfecting  the  whole  system  of  our  public  schools. 


CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALTFORNIA. 


I.      8TATB  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  first  Training  School  for  teachers  in  the  pubh'c  schools  of  San 
Francisco  was  organized,  September,  1865,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  tlie 
building  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School.  Such  was  the  popularity 
of  the  school,  that  additional  class-rooms  became  necessary,  and  a  sepa- 
rate building  was  provided  by  the  city,  in  18G7,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting two  hundred  and  seventy -five  pupils.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  San  Francisco  gives  the  fullowing  account  of  this  school  in  his  Report 
for  the  year  ending  October  15,  1867: — 

The  mana^ment  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  one  Principal,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout, 
and  two  assistant  teachers,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  school  is  designed  primarily  for  the  training  of  Normal 
School  studeniB  in  the  art  of  teaciiiiig.  These  are  deputized  to  teach,  each  fi)r 
one  week  at  a  lime,  and  twice  during  the  terra,  one  of  the  six  training  ela.sscs. 
Before  assuming  charge  of  a  chiss,  the  pupil  teacher  is  required  to  spend  a  week 
in  special  preparation  for  her  work.  This  she  does  usiuilly  by  Htudying  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  chis.s  by  inspecting  the  methoiis  of  teaching 
pursu.'d  by  other  teachers  already  plying  their  ta.vk,  and  by  receiving  the  BUjr- 
gostions  of  the  Principal  in  regard  to  tlie  details  of  school  management  For 
each  of  the  nix  grades  in  the  sciiool  there  is  provided  a  progrannne  of  recita- 
tions, which  vary  in  length  from  ten  to  thirty  niiinites.  The  subject  of  each 
lesson  in  oral  instruction  is  assigned  by  the  Principal,  and  of  this  les8^)n  an  ah- 
stract  must  bo  prepared  by  the  pupil  teacher  and  be  presc^nted  to  the  Principal 
for  criticism,  before  the  same  be  given  to  the  clans. 

The  subject  of  each  lesson,  the  date  of  the  recitation,  and  the  name  of  tho 
teacher  conducting  it,  are  recorded  by  the  Principal  in  a  book  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

At  the  close  of  tho  week  tho  Normal  pupil  makes  out  a  report  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  she  has  employed,  and  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  class  exer- 
cises she  lias  conductetl,  accompanying  her  report  with  sucli  remarks  pertinent 
to  teaching  as  she  may  desire  to  make.  To  tliis  report  the  principal  attachos 
her  record  of  credits  assigned  to  the  teacher  for  her  performance  in  the  Training 
School.  The  aggregate  of  these  credits  forma  one-third  of  the  maximum  or 
standard  required  for  graduation  in  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Principal 
and  her  two  assistants,  besides  exercising  a  constant  supervision  of  the  work 
and  directin}?  the  unskillful  efforts  of  the  pupil  teacher,  themselves  illustrate  the 
principles  of  pedagogy  by  an  actual  application  in  teaching. 

The  fear  once  expressed  that  the  primary  pupils  of  the  school  would  suffer 
from  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
tried and  inexperienced  in  teaching,  has  proved  to  be  groundless.  Whilst  there 
is  no  doubt  that  an  incalculable  advantage  has  accrued  fh)m  this  school  of 
practice  to  the  Normal  School,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  disadvantage  has 
been  entailed,  whilst  securing  this  benefit,  upon  the  children  who  depend  upon 
this  school  for  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.    In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  may 
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Rufflco  to  state  that  this  school  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  examinatioa  as 
other  schools  in  the  city  of  like  (in^de.  and  that  it  lias  never  made  leas  than 
ei}^hty-tive  ]>er  ciMit.  in  the  seeii-anniial  examinations  of  primary  scliools  held 
by  tlie  City  Board  of  tUiucation.  Tltis  fk;t  reveals  a  decree  of  proficicuey  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Training  Scrhw^l  not  surpttssed  by  any  other  primary  school  in 
the  Dt'pirtincnt.  Dei>rived  of  this  exi)erinK}ntal  school,  the  Normal  Scho<»l 
wouhl  bo  wanting  in  one  imi>onaut  r(*qui8ite  of  success,  and  without  it«  aid  but 
few  Normal  gnulualcs  could  ever  at^pire  to  any  distinction  as  skillful  instructors. 
Tt)  the  Nonnal  iSchool  the  State  even  now  looks  ibr  its  rejrular  supply  of  teach- 
ers. Should  those  instructors  fail  in  any  essential  part  of  their  professional 
duty,  tlie  cliililrt'n  of  our  citiz(>n8  munt  snlTer  the  consequences  of  such  failure. 
li^lH>n  the  HU(*ces.<«  of  these  teachers  the  Normal  School  rests  its  claims  for  public 
favor,  whilst  to  the  Training  School,  supported  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
our  lioard  of  Kduciition,  must  ever  attach  a  large  share  of  whatever  honor  the 
Normal  School  graduates  may  retlcct  upon  their  alma  maitr. 

XL     CTTT  TRAIXnrO  SCHOOL. 

In  1867,  the  City  Board  of  Education  established  a  Training  School 
for  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Girls*  High  School,  under  the  special 
charge  of  a  Principal,  (Mrs.  A.  £.  DuBois,)  and  an  assistant  Originally 
there  was  but  one  model  class,  with  forty  pupils ;  at  the  close  of  the  first 
throe  months,  there  was  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  four  primary 
pupils,  distributed  in  six  class-rooms,  taught  by  members  of  the  Normal 
Class  of  the  Girls*  High  School,  who  are  drafted  for  this  purpose  every 
week,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Normal  Principal  and  her  assistant. 

The  members  of  the  Normal  Class  will  now  pass  as  teachers  into  the 
public  schools  of  tlic  city,  or  elsewhere,  with  some  experience  in  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  children,  and  with  some  test  of  their  ability 
to  govern  a  schooL 


Cmr.KORMAL  AND  TRAraiXQ  SCHOOL. 

OF  BOSTON,   MASS. 


This  institution  was  established  in  September,  1852,  as  a  Normal 
School  for  girls,  receiving  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city, 
and  educating  them  with  especial  reference  to  their  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1865,  the  plan  of  the  school  Was  somewhat  modified,  the 
course  of  study  was  enlarged,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Girls^  High 
and  Normal  School  The  branches  usually  taught  in  High  schools,  in- 
cluding the  Latin,  French  and  German  languages,  were  embraced  in 
the  list  of  studies,  but  combined  with  these,  were  exercises  particularly 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  desired  to  become  teachers. 

In  May,  1864,  the  school  committee  authorized  the  employment  of  a 
special  instructor  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  Miss  Jennie  H.  Stickney, 
of  the  Salem  State  Normal  School,  and  afterward  of  the  Training  School 
at  Oswego,  was  appointed  to  the  place.  Three  primary  schools,  of  two 
classes  each,  containing  the  six  grades  of  the  Boston  system,  were  set 
apart  as  practice  schools,  and  the  whole  was  designated  the  Training 
department,  under  Miss  Stickney. 

The  pupil  teachers  pass  about  one-third  of  the  time  in  study,  one-third 
in  recitation,  and  one-third  in  the  practice  school.  The  methods  in  this 
department  partake  largely  of  "  Object  Teaching,"  as  best  adapted  to  pri- 
mary schools,  and  its  work  ha.<i  been  extended  until  it  embraces  most 
of  the  distinctly  professional  work  of  a  Primary  Normal  School,  for  such 
pupils  of  the  Girls*  High  School  as  propose  to  teach. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  in  his 
fifteenth  semi-annual  report,  says:  "The  Training  department  continues 
to  merit  the  commendation  which  has  heretofore  been  bestowed  upon  it 
Our  primary  schools  have  been  already  greatly  benefited  by  the  services 
of  the  graduates  of  this  school." 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  in  1867,  was  832,  forty  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  822,  and  the  per  cent  of  attendance, 
96.  Of  1,692  pupils  admitted  to  this  school  from  1852  to  1865,  415  grad- 
uated, and  868  were  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Course  of  Studies  in  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School  will  be 
found  on  the  next  page.* 

*  Aa  •ecoYiiie  ci  the  Normal  School  Ibr  Qfrls,  and  the  Gfrls*  High  School,  with  the  antecedetit 
history  of  female  education  in  the  Public  Schoola  of  Boston,  will  be  IbunU  in  Baniard^s  Jkner- 
Ican  Jouinal  of  Education— XUI,  218-80. 
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51ental  Philosophy  in  Prussian  Gymnasiums,  496. 
Mechanics  and  School  of  luduKtry,  871. 
Memory,  the  cultivation  of,  418. 
Motho<iical  Order,  value  of,  639. 
Michigan,  IIU. 

Constitution  of  1S37,  111 ;  of  1850,  111. 

State  Normal  School,  719. 
Milan  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  794. 
.Military  Schools,  34. 
Millersville  (Pa  )  Nonnal  School,  762. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  Government  and  Education,  67. 
Milton,  John,  cited,  58. 
Minnesota,  119. 

Educational  liand  Grants,  69,  74. 

Constitutional  provision,  70,  119. 

Normal  Sth  lol,  761. 
Mississippi,  10  i. 

ConsUtution  of  1817, 107. 
Missouri,  108. 

Constitution  of  1820, 106  ;  of  1866, 108. 

Normal  Schools,  809. 
Moral  Education,  34. 
Monson  (Mass  )  Academy,  663. 

Instructors  of,  563. 

Benefactors.  567. 

Departmental  of  instruction,  568 
Montalembert  on  Female  KducaUnn,  626. 
Montgomery,  Miss  R.,  Schools  of  Wilmington,  187. 
Models,  Workshop  for  making,  374. 
Monitors  of  attendance.  811. 
Morality.  Idea  of,  in  Austrian  Schools,  188. 
Muhler,  Von,  Ministrv  in  Pmsda,  447. 
Mulcaster,  Richard.  227,  293. 

PosiUons  cited,  298. 
Music,  Teachers  of.  In  Pnissia,  488. 

in  Female  EducaUon,  683. 

National  recognition  of  Education,  41. 

University  proposed  In  1787,  41. 
Natural  History  in  Austrian  Schools,  16L 

Pmssia,  487. 
Naval  Schools,  84. 
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Najlipitkm  5kthoola  In  OUknbniv.  628. 
Mvbraska,  I'M.  ** 

CoMtltution  of  1M7, 124. 

Btete  Nomwl  School,  7»1. 
Kerada,  128.  ' 

Constitution  of  1S6I,  128. 
Newlte-work  fur  girln,  188. 

K«w  diMxiTery  of  the  OW  Art  of  TMchioff.  207 
Kew  ll«ni|»Nhin,  W>.  **-«iuig,  mii. 

ConMt4tutifm  of  1784,  00. 

Aipicultunil  lAnil  Or«nt.  186. 

Coilc'Ko  or  Agriculture,  186. 
Kew  ll.m>n  ( «ilon>-,  216. 
Kew  Haven  ( itv  Traininff  Scliool.  817 
Kew  KnglanU  I'riuicr,  2lS.^^' 
Kew  J«nwv,  «2. 

Conrtitutlon  of  17M,  92. 
V  ®'^^'"""»»  »<'»»«>».  727. 

K::Yorni.^'^"^*=*^~»  •*.«». 

OouiUtutl<,nii  of  1822  and  1846,  92. 

Stare  Normal  !«chooia,  708.  TlV 
NeweU,  M.  A.,  7:».  *    "" 

KicoloTiun,  440. 
KlJen,  MMter  Sand^,  School.  607. 

jonnal  School  defined  and  deecribed  4A1 

Kormal  In«titutM.  808. 
Kormal  School  BuUdinw. 

Albany,  709.         ^^^ 

Bridgewater.691. 

Chartwton,  786. 

JJjmlugham,  660,  680. 
IHlnoiii,  746. 

N^wJenvv,  780. 
Oewego,  7i7. 
Salem,  684. 
Jerre  Uaute,  78X 
Trenton,  730. 
Weetfleld.  088. 
Winona,  7»K. 

Connecticut.  666,  790. 

DeUware,  807. 

IlUnoifl,  746. 

Indiana.  781,  812. 

Iowa,  726.    * 
Kanaaa,  771. 
Maine,  778. 
LonlvUna,  808. 
Maijland,  777. 
MaamchunpttN,  667. 
Minnesota.  761. 
Mlseouri,  800. 
Nebraska,  791. 
New  Jersey.  729. 
New  York,  708. 
Ohio.  798. 
Oldenbuiy,  6S8. 
PennsylTania,  768. 
Vermont,  780. 

J[«t  Virginia,  806. 

England,  7»t5. 

KSin'TsSl  ."•  *■"'  ^**^  T~*«.  809,  817 . 
Jew  Haven.  817. 
It.  Louis,  800. 

!;J*^«p<>"»,  8ia 

TO  Carolina,  08. 
J»uitJtntionofl776,09. 


Ohio,  101. 

C^'S^  *•»•«<»»  to  PnbUc  Land,  65. 
ConstltuUon  of  llju2, 102  ;  of  iSS  m 
Nonnal  Schools,  701,' 706.  ^'  ^** 

^  u^^?'  ""^^^  ^»e»»X,  610. 
^iblic  Instruction,  610. 

Elementary  Schools,  610. 

Burgher  Schools,  620 

Secondary-  SchouU,  622. 

Special  Schools,  628. 

In&nt  Schools.  621 

Optional  Branches,  in  Austria  ill-  ia"  •■*« 

Orbj.  Pictus,  of  Sime^S,  aV       '  ""  ^ 

Ordinance  of  Congress  in  1785  41  m 
Oregon,  120.  "»  ^loo,  «,  68. 

ConstituUon  of  1867, 120 

Oswego  (\Y.)8tateNorm;i  School  7M. 
Plan  of  Building,  7ia  '^°«»*i  ««• 

Oxford,  (Eng.,)  Endowment  of,  606. 

P««».  D.  P.,  Normal  School  Work  7()tL 
Parents,  duty  of,  «6.  *»  '"^ 

Patterson,  Mark,  697. 
iWhi^School  in  Austria,  168. 

£ej««<*i<^'i  Chair,  at  Halle,  437 
»*«la«?Kic  Seminaries,  U^m 

InsUtule  and  8«nii^krVte„n^  1J» 

R^al  Institurion  a?lSriln,  48?^  ^ 

Seminary  at  Stettin.  488. 

Seminarj  at  Halle,  48U. 

Pedagogium  at  Magdeburv  4«l 
Pennsylvania,  93   *^""^»  «*• 

ConsUtutlon  ol  1700,  08. 

France,  61. 
Zurich,  663. 
Perkins,  George  R.,  HO 

Memoir,  611. 
L{-tofi>uWlcatlona,620. 

PwKS?*~'"*'*~»»«»«i. 

Philoloifc»i  8emlnarie*L  Promia  48B 
lil^P^J  wd  Art  5leachw'^.8i 
Phllosophv  and  Psychology  S'  4^  *"* 
Phil«K,phWl  Couiie  W&lia  iL  1-Jl 
Sk^I^  f  d"«tlon,  ™6S:         '  ^**  ^^ 
Physics,  Austria,  160,  le6. 
Piano,  useless  practice  on,  638. 
PUriats,  in  Austria,  liO. 
Pierce,  Cyrus.  666. 

PInckney  on  National  UnJversitr  11 
Plan  of  Grammar  Schools  hi  leSg.  OQd. 
Plans  of  Instruction  in  AuatriaTiariVK 
Prussia,  492.  ^^  ^**»  *«*• 

Zurich,  638. 
Oldenburg,  620. 
Plan  of  Life,  ibr  Women,  688. 
Plan  of  I^Mson,  general  prindpl«f.  408. 
Austria,  148.  *^^  ^^ 

Platteville  (^Vis.)  State  Nonnal  SchooL  758. 

Political  Science,  hchool  of,  878. 
Ponoerania,  province  of,  4tt2. 
Polytechnic  School  at  Znildu  Stt. 
Portraita  of  IWhew,  «^  ** 

Mahop.  K.,209.    ^ 

Oarileld.J  A.,1. 

Phelpe,Mr8.A^600. 

Ryenon, «.,  677. 
Pmm,  provlDctolim. 

Prifmie  flehooii  laAMI^  IM. 
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yrtvAte  Sehools  in  Oldanborg,  OL 
ProMlA,  fi07. 
Zurich,  SeO,  682. 
Nniary  HcbooU,  34a 
OUtenburg,  51tf. 
Unnguy,  177. 
Zorich,  811. 
Pnucia,438. 

Xuij  School  moremcntir.  488. 
PriTilcfpn  of  a  Diplomit,  607. 
Prognunmes  of  Schools,  604. 

871(610  of  exchange,  606. 
Protectmntinn  and  FopuUr  KdocfttloD.  S18. 
Probation  Book  of  Merchant  Tfeilon'  tsehool, 
ProAwtonal  Schooto,  699. 
Profisflrional  Training  of  Teachers,  668. 
Professor,  Title  of.  in  Pnui>iM,  471. 
Progjmnasium  in  Prumia.  610. 
Prussia,  PTOTince  of,  449. 
Prussia,  Kingdom,  438 
Tribute  to  System  of  Education,  846,  047. 
System  of  Secondary  .Schools,  488. 
Local  Admlnitttration,  4ti0. 
aty  Deligacy,  4G1. 
Teachers,  463. 
Eiamination,  474. 

Plans  of  Study  in  1887  and  1867|  486. 
Bcbolastio  year,  608. 
Taeatioos,  604. 
Programmes,  604. 
Books  of  Aeference,  606. 
IHscipIine,  605. 
Position  in  Classes,  616- 
Privileges  of  Graduates,  607. 
/      Chronological  Review.  606. 
Classification  by  Pnmnoes.  616. 
Teachen'  Seminaries,  641,  647. 
Public  Schools,  Laud  ReMrration,  68. 
Punishment  and  Prevention,  818,  823. 
Puritanism  and  P<^ular  £du€atioo,  214. 

Questioning,  art  of,  409. 
Jfizampii  of,  411. 

SamMv,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  71. 
Randolph  (Vt.)  State  Normal  Behool,  790. 
Bead  and  write,  ability  to,  in  an  Elector,  82, 1 
Reading,  how  taught,  Hoole^s  system,  SOL 
Raasoimig,  training  of,  420. 
Real  Gymnasium,  601. 
Baal-Sehool,  160, 844, 601. 

Austria,  100. 

Prussia.  601,  617. 

Zurich,  844. 

Plan  of  Studies,  602. 
Recitations,  Uioughts  on  bearing,  416. 
Relbrmation  in  Germany,  606. 

Schools  before,  608. 
Regular  Attendance,  how  secured,  8C1. 
Religion  in  Prussian  Oymnaalnms,  486. 

Austria,  161. 

Zurich,  633. 
Religious  instruction,  489,  687. 

DisdpUne  of,  84.  499. 

Morality  and  knowledge,  829. 
R^ierence,  Books  of,  81^  606. 
Renan,  F.,  on  Paris  professors,  606. 
Repetitions,  807. 
Repetition  School  in  Zurich,  844. 
Research  and  Instruction,  union  ot^  606. 
Rhine,  province  of,  466. 
Rhode  Island,  91. 

Constitution  of  1842.  91. 

Results  of  Normal  School,  799. 
Right  bringing  up  of  Girls,  684. 
Rockwell,  John  A.,  and  Publie  LandJB. 
Ryerson,  B.,  Mem  lir  and  Portrait,  677* 

Value  of  N(  rm  J  Schools,  796. 
Rotherham  School,  820. 

8a»bftfth  School  Teachna,  400. 


Salem  (Mass.)  State  Nonnal  School,  697. 
San  Vcancisco,  IHty  Nonnal  School,  810. 
Saxony,  Province  of,  468. 
SaUries  of  Teachers  in  Austria,  168, 166. 

Prussia,  478 

Zurich,  849, 662. 

Oldenburg,  662. 
Sbemerlin's  Ministry,  148. 

School  Architecture,  Nonnal  Schools,  680, 688, 717« 
740,747,765,00. 

Austria,  166, 167. 

Prussia,  646. 

Zurich,  861. 
School  Fund,  66. 

Connecticut,  89. 

Zurich,  848,  858,  687. 
School  lAnd,  66,  72. 
Schools  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago,  6th  Art.,  181. 

Sixth  Article,  665,  6u7. 
Schoolmaster*  social  position  in  Conn.,  217. 
School-books,  old,  268,  275,  278. 
School  of  Practical  Science.  831. 
Scholastic  Discipline,  by  Hoole,  298. 
Schulse,  J.,  441. 
Scuckmanu,  441. 
Sclavonia  Public  School.  180. 
Secondary  Schouls,  Aiutria,  129, 144, 160. 

Oldenburg.  522. 

Pruiwia,  433. 

Zurich,  351,  357,  635. 
Seatoo,  Samuel  \v.,  lieminlscences  of  School^  666. 
Seating  of  Scholars,  804. 
Self-EducaUon,  85. 
Seminary  for  Teachers  of  Gymnasiums,  166,  484. 

Halle,  under  Wolfe,  494. 

Konignberg,  under  Erfurt,  486. 

Berlin,  under  Borkh,  Buttman,  Lachmann,  486. 

Ordfiiwaldi*,  under  Meier,  Schomann,  486. 

Breslan,  under  Schneider,  Passow,  ll(>osbaeh,485. 

Bonn,  under  Nake,  lleinrich,  485. 

MuDster,  under  Nadermann,  480. 

Vienna,  165. 
Seber,  F.  J.,  458. 
Sexes,  Co-education  of,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  888* 

Zurich.  342. 
Shaw,  John  A.,  686. 
SilesU,  Province  of,  126,  461. 
St.  Louis  Normal  School.  800. 
Smith,  WUliam,  at  Cheshire.  Ct,  667. 
Social  position  of  Teachers,  217. 
Society,  Duties  of.  683. 
South  Carolina.  99. 

State  Normal  School,  787. 
Special  Schools,  88. 
Spelling,  Method  of  teaching,  196. 

Choosing  Sides,  609. 
Sparks,  Michael,  Janua  Latinse  Llngoa,  964. 
State  Supervision,  Austria,  182, 144. 

Oldenburg,  618. 

Prussia,  462. 

Zurich,  526. 
Statistics  of  Gymnasliimf ,  Austria,  140,  144,  167| 

Prussia.  608 

Zurich,  862. 
Statistics  of  Elementary  Schoolf, 

Austria,  177, 181. 

Canada,  661. 

France,  61. 

Oldenbuiv,  63. 

Zurich,  849. 
Statistics  of  Secondary  SebooU. 

Austria.  157, 177, 181, 182. 

Canada.  692. 

France,  61. 

Oldenburr,  628. 

Prussia,  514. 

Zurich.  862. 
Statistics  of  Real-Sehoolii 

Austria,  167, 181. 

01danbnrg,622. 

PniMia,617. 
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Ttfl|4,   1  iiail'Jt-U",  Tflt. 

)r> ,  .lOM-ph,  Iltirvurl  it*  it  wam,  lliO. 
ckw(iiM|,  pr<i-;;>iiiiiii>iiiiii.  111. 


Btatli>tir<4  nf  Nnrtnnl  Prhno]*,  AtifftriA,  I'lS :  OMon- 
biirK.  tu;.i  ;  l'ru>f»iu,  A'^V ;    I'ulUrd  tiutei,  trft8  ; 
Zurifii,  ;iVi. 
Btml-tii'M  i>f  I  llivl•^^itu^1.  &r  ,  1S4.  i*^,  fi92,  636. 

btvTtfii4,  Tliail'Jt-u",  r)tt. 

btlKT^ 

Studif^,  Kli'iiM-i.i:ir% .  Atixtriiii  .Si'ho(il»,  147  ;  Olden- 
bun:.  &a»;  /.uru-li. 'i-ni. 

Sludif*.  S'('oii>i.tr\,  Aii-tri.i.  147,  1<>4  ;  Oldcubury, 
t0j  ;  l>rii!>«i:i.  i'J:..  £ii>2 ;  Zurich,  ;i52,  ;^5. 

8tU>lh-<«.  rnhtirliliii-.  ;j/j. 

Ktudit'!',  riiiii  Mity.  3''iM. 

fe$tu<licH  and  <  itiiihifi,  Sir  M:ithvw  llule,  77. 

Hludi«'34  ouit  M«•llilMi^.  di>cu.<»ioiw  ul,  27. 

UuppU'UH'utarv  •^k^iiuol.',  Ho. 

J^uviTii,  44t«. 

riwictfii,  lMTh:inl  Van,  l:>I. 

t^wilM-riund.  Ar«M.  l'ii|iiiLiti(in  and  SchoolHf  C24. 

Byuud  of  "li-.u-hi  I".  y*j.  ,Vi4. 

S>hi>l,  l>n>t.  II    \oii.  oil  ficnnnn  rnlTrrsltim,  r)95. 

8wiU'iiiiu',  .MaiLiuii*.  l-^irly  Ki^iiig  and  Mvtiiud,  t>40. 

Tiinya  ."^i-hmil-  in  I]uni;:;ir>,  I7"i. 

Th|i)i:ui.  iMjisI.t.)  'l\n. 

TiNulu'pi  oi  Nmii.jil  M-h'"«i!*,  U«)Utw<'!l,  7'il. 

HuiltN'k,  I)!  1  ;  Manii.UHl;  Wiiiiliburu,  073. 
Tvoi'lirni.  ill'  i'uliiit-  .*»«*Iiini1>,  7u2. 

Truo  l»i;:nity  i»r.  ^Ji. 

Pn>ft*!4>ii.iiarTnuiiiii^  «>f.  xT\i.,  31l>,  4S4,  657. 

Ki'fi-n'UiTf  ti»  .\uiii<'is  «>n,  i^J. 

I*«»rrriiit!«  iif  4  ». 

AuNtna,   in.     4':ina>l.i.  .^f^2;     OMi-nburg,  fi22 ; 
l'ru.'«>ia,  474,  4S4,  04'j ,  /.uriilt,  ;J47,  oOU  ;  LuIUhI 
SlatO!',  ♦i&T. 
TeM'luT.t  iif  (i\ uinR'iiuiiisanil .^U|HTii»r  .^'htMiIn, 44)3. 
EiauiiuutiiMt,  l'ru->Ma,  i'A;   Autitriu,  lOo,  lOG: 

Zurirh,  oir. 
AiipMiiituu-nt.  474 ;    Kank,  470;    Ab:>oncv  fnMU 
N'liiNil.  472  ;    Diwliarj^',  4?i  :  I'vubiuu,  474. 
TdkchinK  ftn  n  l'r•>f«■^'-i•>ll,  VM,  ()•(•,  7'J6. 
Tmu-Ikt!)'  .<i'iiiin:iri<.>».  fur  .\u>tna,  H2. 
Oldi'uliur^.  iuiii :  l*ru.<(Ma,  4bo. 
Zurirh,  '^^t.  ;>il.  .'r4.'>. 
Tt!a4;lu'n>,  Apiniiiituuut of,  Austria,  146. 

PruK.-ia.  4»i'i ;  Zuri-  h.  hiH). 
Im'-horn,  Kxainination  cf.  Auniria,  145. 

J'tuwiji.  474  :  Znrioh,  :}\o 
Tonlu•^•^(•4^  li.'l :  Cun^-titutidii  of  1835, 101. 
Tfx'iirV  KpiAihs.  1572. 

IVrrv  Hauu*  ( lud.)  .*<tato  Norma]  School,  781. 
Ti'xt-brxiks.  huw  M'lfM'ti'd,  .\uxtria,  1^. 

Pruivia.  Cf>«  ;  Zurhh.  'Mh. 
TcxiiN.  11.3  :  ron^tirutitin  nf  ]H46, 113. 
Twichi»rM'  Salarii'*.  .\ii!*tria,  147:  OMnnbuiv,  622. 
Thirrhf-h,  F..  TrpMitr  to  Pni.<t<iaD  2k^huoU,  444. 
Thinking   Kai-ully  fi.r.  fi5"l». 
Tlioolii^cal  .S'Ium'iIm  ill  Austria,  1M. 
Tnpffcr  on  <»nmiin'ntal  Sruilifi.  iy;J 
Thun.  (Count.)  .Ministrv  uf,  rrutfeda,  141. 
Tiltli'n,  I'amliiu-  K.,  •",ii7. 
Tnuli>*<4'ant,  .?«ihn,  315. 
Training  and  Ti'at-liinf;.  413. 
Tra4li'  Srh<«.l  in  oiili-nburp.  r,23. 
Truu.4ylvani:i.  rubiii-  Si-h«»«»ln,  17^,  174. 
Trial  >Mir.  (if  livnina^i.il  Tcachon  in  i'ruasia,  489. 
Trivial  SHhniN.  Austria,  1^1 
Trumbull,  .luhn.  I'ortniit  ut  Schoolmaster,  218. 
Tuition  Fir  in  Austria.  ir»3 

Zurich,  642  :  Switzerland.  319. 
Tyrrol,  .Stati»tio!*  of,  Iu7. 

UnlbHl  StJitc.^,  ron^lilutionof,41 :  T^nd  Pollcj,66. 

Ami  in  Sijuan-  Mili'snnd  Acnpo,  77. 

Ijind  (Jnints  to  ("iilli.;.ri-««.  !<k>hiMilM  and  Univ'f,  78. 
UnlTi'r«ftl  Kiliiriifion  in  l>ru.«tfta,  646. 
UniToniitv  Kilumtion.  .'$3, 

KaUoual,  41i  lUinuiM  I4G;  K«ntackj|  161 


rnSvonrity  in  Zurich.  3C7. 

I'uivirMiu-s  iu  Au^tria.  l***! :  ETv.rl.inl,  Kr>.  ' 

Frauro,  5y«; :  Prus-i.i,  f,y:> :  Zuri.  h.  o  v  %r. 
Lnivi.r«it>  and  (iinin;isiuni.  r.  larun.^  %.t  jr,i.  ,Vj 
riiivi-rsity.  ton  li'jn:.*  fi»r  ni»tnriiLiti--i..  VA. 
I'pluiui,  »'.  \V  .  lU'port  (in  Ar:i.|,  uii.  ■«,  57'> 
U»h«n,  Duty  of,  and  I'latfurui  vi  liv*ciuD^.  ilS 

Vacation*  in  Austri.A.  \'/l. 
Oldint.urK.  .121 :  Prin^i.-i,  ;V4. 

Vi-nudut,  >» :  ('(.n^titutii  n  nf  1777,  01. 
State  N'oruial  Sclu^ils.  7SU. 

Vernacular  Ltupuaire.  421. 

Veterinary  Sobcdl  in  Zurii  h.  TM. 

Vinrinla,  94  :  ('•in>titut.>m  of  IrvCl,  06. 
K-i  \\  ."iclKMtl  llistdry.  iU. 

Vipitatiun  day  in  t'i»ni'ic<rii'iit.  220. 

Vucati.in,  Ktlucation  f«»r,  4UJ,  I'J^. 

Von  Kanipr/..  44*2. 

V.m  Kinipn.;!.'.  in  IS-'B.  44y. 
I  Viin  Mnchler.  417. 

j  Von  liaiintrr  and  Prui>.<^ian  Svftcm.  44*3. 
'  Vim  }r<\U'\,  :i.^i. 
I  Vriters  unaMe  to  rcail  .tnd  urit«*.  51. 

Voting,  right  of,  Sx,  ri^j. 

Wai»hii;;ton.  Gn«rp'.  F.-lur!»tlonal  rii^w^.  42. 

.Mes*:i(;e  (if  17'.*i.  National  Iniv-r-iti.  42. 

I^'tter  to  Ilaniilt'^n.  4:.::   Ftin-wdl  A.l  lr»— .  44 

lii'tter  til  t'oiiiniissi(>n(-r<i  of  Fi-lmL  I»:-rr^:.  i4 

Letter  to  .JellerHin.  4.'* :   ilov.  Un-'ke,  47. 

KcMitutiou  of  A<M-n»hly  of  Va  ,  47. 

Pmvi.Mun  of  lj»<t  \\  ilK  4S. 
Wattj'.  1.,  L-ilMir  fur  t.Miildren,  12S. 
Way.  KUxa)K-th,  1*»8. 

\Veii*ter,  Ihiiiiil.  Tribute  to  hii;  Teacher. 21'?. 
Web.-ter's  S|>elhiifr  lt«">k.  22!». 
Westfield  ( M.is..-  j  State  Normal  5ch"««l.  »>«^1. 

Plan  of  HuildhiL'.  iiS2. 
Wc>t  UlK>rt> .  (\V.  Va.j  N'mnal  ScUt-^l  at.  i^-.-J. 
We.-itpimlia.  I*ni\inie  of.  4>4. 
We^t  Vinriiiia.  122:  Constitution.  Ii2. 

Noruiai  ^ch■K•l.  ^inj 
WhiU\  E.  K..  Ke|M)rt  on  Noniial  Schools,  '%. 
Widow.i  and  Orphans  of  Teucliers,  o63. 
WiesKs  1» ,  44»). 

\Vilni<ngtou.  (IM  ,)  Nonnal  Sch«»l  at,  !?0' 
William  I.  of  Prussia.  «»)i>. 
Wiuoita  (Mhin.)  .Normal  .*4chm.l.  731. 
Wines.  E.  C..  Nonnal  S<hiH>i,  727. 
Wiuterthur.  S»itzi«rland.  •  it>  Sho^I?  nf.  353- 
Wi»Hin>in,  State.  117  ;  ronttitutiuu,  117. 

Normal  St'hool  PoUcv,  Ihiu  ITA. 

fctUit*!  University,  211,  2S3,  76«i. 
Wollner,  4;jrt. 
Women.  Kx.implc  of  Studious.  A24. 

£.lucatiun  and  Employment  for.  '23. 

Pursuitji,  CA'  •  Plan  of  Life,  iW. 
WoiHlbridge.  W.  v..  and  Normal  &:hool3,  GC3. 
WoodbridgiN  Willi-uu.  &C>9. 
Wolf,  Y.  R.,  47.'i. 
Woolworth.  S.  !».,  711. 
Work.  Habit  of,  in  (iiris,  634. 
Writing  Maatun,  315. 

V«ir,  ScholasHc.  in  Au.«tria,  103 :  PruMia,  503. 
Viwilanti  Stjite  Normal  School,  71'^. 
Youngs.  Ma-Hter,  555. 

ZtNlliti  and  the  l»ruft«ian  Sch»H»N,  437. 
Zurich,  Canton.  837  :  city  of,  a>3. 

Primarv  Sch(^»ls.  3*1. 

Kleuuntary  Siliool*.  343,  631. 

Ilc|H'titioQ  .'<chooIii,  844 

8(>condary  .S-hooU*.  Jlil,  357,  635. 

Cantonal  SchooU.  M<>. 

8u])crior  School*,  354.  3»V.  637. 

Vet^'rinary  School.  9f^.  M4. 

Agricultural  School,  3o9.  547. 

Nonnal  .<chool.  Bt'd.  645 :  UniTcnitr.  860,  637. 

Poh  tcchnic  School.  3»a),  377. 

School  CodM  of  1859,  627. 
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